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THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  BISON. 


IS  said  that 
in  1870  the 
pioneers  could 
not  sleep  in 
their  "schoon- 
er "  wagons 
on  the  North- 


ern prairies  on 
account  of  the 
tramping  and 
bellowing  o  f 
bison  which 
roamed  the  plains 
in  herds  of  thou- 
sands. Years  before,  the  prairies  which 
now  form  the  surface  of  a  dozen  of  our 
States  and  Territories  were  the  home  of 
so  many  bison  that  there  was  not  to  be 
found  a  space  of  ten  square  feet  un- 
marked by  the  tracks  of  these  animals. 

While  en  route  from  Montreal  to  Van- 
couver across  the  continent  on  the  Cana- 
dian railway,  I  scarcely  ever  was  able  to 
look  at  the  ground  for  a  space  of  ten  min- 
utes as  we  sped  along  without  seeing  what 
is  called  bison  trail.  This  trail  is  a  nar- 
row but  deep  rut  in  the  turf,  as  though 
marking  the  route  over  which  a  mammoth 
bicycle  or  a  millstone  had  been  dragged 
across  the  country.  There  were  tens  of 
thousands  of  these,  and  wherever  there 
was  a  pond  or  stream  they  converged  to- 
ward it  like  the  spokes  of  a  vast  wheel, 
centring  at  the  water  but  spreading  away 
from  it  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in 
every  direction.      In  Assiniboia  and  Al- 


berta, where  fne  rich  alluvial  soil  is  al- 
most black,  these  trails  often  bore  a  re- 
semblance to  crayon  lines  drawn  on 
brown  paper.  In  these  provinces,  where 
horse  and  cattle  breeding  are  thriving  in- 
dustries, the  peculiar  fact  is  noticed  that 
the  beeves  of  the  ranches  and  ranges  al- 
ways follow  the  old  bison  trails  in  their 
meanderings  for  food  and  water.  The 
footpaths  that  their  savage  congeners 
made  in  the  days  of  their  supremacy  are 
attractive  to  the  domestic  cattle,  because 
they  always  lead  to  water  and  are  hard, 
well-beaten  paths,  much  easier  to  travel 
than  the  uneven  and  yielding  prairie.  In 
those  ever-freshened,  deeply-graven  lines 
mankind  reads  a  tale  writ  in  the  grass. 
The  climax  of  the  story  was  reached  so 
long  ago  that  the  tale  seems  old,  but  we 
will  se6  that  time  has  been  adding  new 
chapters  for  the  traveler  to  read. 

As  we  journeyed  on  we  found  that  the 
bison's  remains  had  been  made  the  basis  of 
a  thriving  business.  At  the  outset  we  saw 
a  few  bison  bones  dotting  the  grass  in 
white  specfvs  here  and  there,  and  soon  we 
met  great  trains,  each  of  many  box  cars, 
laden  with  nothing  but  these  weather 
whitened  relics.  Presently  we  came  to 
stations  where,  beside  the  tracks,  mounds 
of  these  bones  were  heaped  up  and  rude 
men  were  swelling  the  heaps  with  wagon 
loads  garnered  far  from  the  railroad,  for  a 
great  business  has  grown  up  in  gathering 
these  trophies.  They  are  shipped  East  and 
sold  at  something  like  $15  a  ton  to  sugar 
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manufacturers  for  use  in  their  refining 
processes.  The  trade  will  go  on  for  years, 
we  are  told,  and  every  year  the  prairie 
at  greater  distances  from  the  railroad 
will  be  cleared  of  the  bleached  memen- 
tos of  the  erstwhile  numerous  bison.  How 
strangely  everything  that  recalls  the  bison 
also  calls  to  mind  the  vast,  incalculable 
number  of  them  that  there  must  have 
been  !      We    certainly    saw    a    million    of 


round  them  we  could  see  women,  lads 
and  children,  lazily  watching  the  train. 
Some  "coyooses,"  as  they  call  the  Indian 
ponies,  were  browsing  close  at  hand. 
Then  the  train  would  run  into  a  station, 
and  we  would  see  a  dozen  or  perhaps  a 
score  of  Indian  braves  and  squaws  in  their 
gay  blankets  and  paint-daubed  faces,  all 
hurrying  up  at  a  dog  trot  to  board  the 
cars  when  they  should  stop.     The  women 
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horns  and  jaw  bones  in  the  cars  and 
the  mounds,  and  yet  for  years  the  busi- 
ness of  carting  them  away  has  gone  on. 

While  we  were  yet  on  the  western  edge 
of  Manitoba  we  began  to  be  besieged  by 
redskins  selling  bison  horns  in  their  pol- 
ished state.  Queer  sights  these,  and 
soon  to  become  mere  memories  like  the 
recollections  of  the  bison  itself.  The 
train  would  pass  a  number  of  dirty  but 
picturesque  tepees  on  the  prairie.   Loafing 


and  boys  would  leap  on  the  platforms, 
holding  up  pairs  of  lustrously-polished 
horns  and  shouting  "  A  dollar  !  "  "  Look, 
one  dollar  !  "  Nearly  everyone  in  the  first- 
class  cars  made  purchases,  for  the  horns 
these  Indians  polish  are  always  very 
shapely,  large  and  neatly  put  together, 
while  the  tuft  of  shaggy  hair  at  the  junc- 
ture makes  them  look  as  if  they  had  been 
wrenched  from  a  living  bison's  skull,  and 
such  horns  would   cost  at   least  $5  a  pair 
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in  New  York.  In  their  preparation  the 
noble  red  man  illustrates  his  idea  of  how 
labor  should  be  divided  between  the  sexes, 
for  while  he  compels  his  squaw  to  work 
■on  a  pair  of  horns  from  five  to  seven  weeks, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term  he  is  self 
sacrificing  enough  to  take  the  dollar  which 
they  bring.  The  women  use  only  the 
rudest  implements,  knives  and  bits  of 
_glass,  to  rid  the  horn  of  its  incrustation  of 
dirt  and  its  outer  surface  of  bleached  bone, 
and  when  the  black  horn  is  reached  they 
laboriously  polish  it  with  flannel,  oil  and 
the  palms  of  their  hands. 

Nothing  brings  to  the  mind  with  greater 
emphasis  the  extent  of  degradation  that 
the  once  noble  savage  has  undergone 
than  to  see  them  peddling  these  horns  on 
the  railroads.  The  Indian  and  the  bison 
were  to  one  another  what  the  codfish  is  to 
the  Nova  Scotia  fisherman  ;  aye,  far  more 
than  that,  for,  though  the  fisherman  relies 
entirely  on  the  cod  for  support,  the  proc- 
ess is  indirect,  while  the  red  man  drew 
nearly  everything  he  needed  and  owned 
directly  from  the  bison.     It  furnished  his 


skin  tent,  his  food  and  many  of  his  imple- 
ments. He  got  his  strength  and  skill  with 
weapons  and  with  horses,  his  agility,  his 
work,  his  sport,  all  in  bison  hunting.  Never 
were  twins  bound  closer  together,  never 
was  nature  more  helpful  to  man  than  in  this 
relationship  ;  and  now  that  the  bison  is 
gone  the  Indian  is  the  most  helpless  crea- 
ture on  the  Creator's  foot  stool.  But  be- 
fore speaking  of  his  now  helpless  state 
let  it  be  noted  that  grave  as  was  the 
matter  to  him  he  did  almost  as  much  as 
the  white  man  toward  the  unnecessary 
and  brutal  extermination  of  the  bison. 

The  extinction  of  the  animal  was  the 
result  of  the  increasing  value  of  the  fur. 
While  the  bison  and  the  red  man  lived  to- 
gether in  the  manner  provided  by  nature, 
the  latter  no  more  lessened  the  plenteous- 
ness  of  the  animals  than  the  wise  man- 
agement of  our  seal  fisheries  in  Alaska 
decreases  the  supply  in  that  field.  But 
when  the  white  pot  hunters  began  their 
ravages,  those  who  saw  the  tragedy 
during  its  progress  say  that  the  Indians 
became  frenzied  and,  in  Canada  at  least, 
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acted  like  demented  huntsmen.  Well 
armed  and  mounted,  they  rode  into  the 
herds  of  bison  and  slaughtered  them  from 
mere  deviltry,  killing  them  by  the  myriad 
in  summer  when  the  skins  were  worthless, 
and  merely  pulling  out  their  tongues  for 
luscious  fireside  tid-bits,  while  they  left 
the  carcasses  to  rot  and  feed  the  wolves. 
It  was  a  high  carnival  of  murder,  unequal- 
ed,  probably,  in  the  annals  of  sport, 
savagery  or  folly. 

At  Calgary,  in  Alberta,  the  young  me- 
tropolis of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  I  was 
told  that  some  of  these  same  Indians  who 
engaged  in  this  reckless  slaughter  (Crees, 
Bloods,  Piegans  and  Blackfeet  all  were 
alike  concerned  in  it)  now  take  to  their 
ponies  in  the  springtime  and  ride  away  as 
of  old,  but  in  silence  and  sadness. 

"Where  are  you  bound  ?"  some  white 
man  inquires  of  one  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalcade. 

"  For  the  buffalo  "  is  the  reply. 

"  But  there  are  no  more." 

"  No,  we  know  it." 

"  Then  why  are  you  going  on  such  a 
foolish  chase?" 

"  Oh,  we  always  go  at  this  time  ;  maybe 
we  shall  find  some." 

Could  anything  be  more  pathetic  ? 

But  they  do  not  find  them,  of  course, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  misery  they 
suffer  is  almost  beyond  description.  At 
and  near  the  different  Canadian  reserves 
I  saw  such  destitution  as  seemed  incred- 
ible, such  as  made  them  appear  to  me 
the  most  unfortunate  of  human  creatures. 
I  saw  their  tepees,  once  made  of  skin 
but  now  of  muslin,  the  thin  walls  literally 
riddled  by  sparks  and  cinders  that  had 
leaped  through  them  from  the  fires  with- 
in. I  went  into  tent  after  tent  and  saw 
the  braves  with  their  dismembered  trou- 
sers covering  three-quarters  of  each  leg, 
with  their  thin  shirts  and  the  blankets 
which  they  never  go  without.  The  wo- 
men, too,  were  well  clad  only  for  that 
hottest  time  of  year.  Yet  what  they  wore 
in  midsummer  was  all  that  they  would 
wear  at  Christmas — all  that  they  wore  the 
Christmas  before.  In  such  muslin  tepees 
on  those  bleak  plains,  with  the  thermom- 
eter anywhere  between  io°  above  and 
40*^  below,  these  poor  wretches  spend  the 
winter  days  and  nights.  The  wmd  howls 
through  their  cullender  -  like  tents,  the 
fires  (often  fed  with  wet  wood)  burn  fee- 
bly, and  around  them  squat  the  braves 
and  squaws,  obliged  literally  to  keep 
turning   around   and    around,    now    with 


their  faces  to  the  fire  and  now  with  their 
backs  to  it,  to  keep  from  freezing  to 
death.  Whether  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned for  failing  to  hoard  wood  and 
to  provide  themselves  with  food,  who 
shall  say  ?  They  do  neither,  but  what 
white  man  can  judge  an  Indian  for  his 
queer  pride  and  shiftless  ways  ?  With  a 
Government  agency  a  mile  away  on  the 
reserve,  many  will  keep  to  their  tepees 
for  days  rather  than  go  and  get  their 
supplies,  only  asking  for  them  when  death 
from  hunger  is  staring  them  in  the  face. 

When  their  ally,  the  bison,  was  with 
them  they  lived  a  picturesque  and  com- 
fortable savage  life,  with  good  shelter  and 
food,  for  bounteous  was  the  recompense 
for  the  only  toil  for  which  they  were  fit- 
ted. Now  that  the  bison  is  gone,  not 
only  is  their  worldly  condition  such  as  I 
have  pictured,  but  their  moral  life  is  a 
thousandfold  worse.  In  no  places  be- 
tween Manitoba  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains is  the  number  of  white  women  at  all 
justly  proportioned  to  the  number  of  white 
settlers,  and  in  many  districts  almost  the 
only  women  are  the  Indian  squaws.  Alas! 
the  white  man  too  nearl}^  resembles  that  to 
which  the  Southern  negroes  always  liken 
him  in  their  folk  lore — a  fox.  He  is  a 
corrupter  and  destroyer  as  an  individual 
(whatever  may  be  his  influence  in  masses), 
without  principle,  shame,  or  even  self 
regard.  Since  the  days  when  the  first 
gangs  of  railroad  laborers  inched  their 
way  across  the  continent  with  the  rails 
and  ties  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  road,  the 
work  of  destroying  the  Canadian  Indians 
by  the  basest  of  means  has  waxed  and 
grown  apace.  Father  Lacombe,  the  most 
learned  and  famous  missionary  among  the 
Indians,  told  me  when  I  met  him  at  his 
home  in  Calgary  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  destruction  the  western  Indians  of  Can- 
ada must  follow  the  bison  m  fifteen  years. 

Scarcely  any  man  understands  the  Indi- 
ans so  well  as  does  the  Father ;  no  other 
white  man  knows  them  so  intimately.  So 
long  ago  did  his  work  among  them  begin 
that  on  the  spot  where  stood  his  rude  log 
hut  now  rise  the  imposing  quarters  of  the 
Fioneer-Fress  in  St.  Paul,  a  city  that  at 
that  time  (1849)'  consisted  of  twenty-twa 
log  houses,  and  he  has  roamed  all  over  Brit- 
ish America  with  every  tribe  which  it  con- 
tains. He  was  with  the  red  men  whea 
they  held  undisputed  possession  of  the 
territory,  sharmg  their  life  when  petty 
wars  were  ever  raging  and  being  recog- 
nized as  the  common    friend    and    good 
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"  I  went  to 
others,"  he  said 
his    head    men  : 


counsellor  of  all  the  tribes.  Now  the 
Government  calls  upon  him  when  it  has 
need  of  an  important  envoy  to  the  Indi- 
ans, as  was  the  case  when  he  obtained  the 
promise  of  those  people  not  to  take  part  in 
the  half-breed  rebellion  headed  by  Riel. 
Scholars  know  Pere  A.  Lacombe  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  et  Gram- 
maire  de  la  Langue  Crise "  (the  Cree 
language)  and  the  reviser  of  Bishop  Bar- 
ager's  grammar  of  the  Ojibway  language. 
Better  than  this  and  all  else,  he  is  at- 
tached to  the  Indians  in  friendship  and 
sympathy,  and  is  a  good,  unselfish,  kindly 
man. 

old  Crowfoot,  among 
'  and  I  said  to  him  and 
'A  railroad  is  coming 
through  here.  Many  men  will  build  it. 
They  will  stop  at  many  points  near  your 
reservation.  You'  must  not  see  them. 
Stay  on  your  reserve  Keep  your  women 
with  you.  On  no  account  go  and  try 
to  bargain  with  or  visit  these  men.  If 
you  stay  in  your  place  all  will  be  well, 
but  if  you  mix  with  the  white  men  you 
will  die,  you  and  your  women  and  your 
children.  Every  misfortune  will  come 
upon  you — shame, 
sickness  and  mis- 
ery and  horrible 
death.'  I  sp  o  k  e 
pleadingly  and 
earnestly,  telling 
them  I  knew  of 
what  I  spoke;  that 
it  was  no  new  situ- 
ation, but,  alas  I 
an  old  and  com- 
mon story.  Soon 
the  railroad  came 
nearer,  and  I  went 
again  and  warned 
them,  and  they 
promised  to  obey 
me." 

The  good  and 
venerable  priest 
paused  and  shook 
his  head  deject- 
edly. 

"Well,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  the  rail- 
road was  pushed 
up  to  this  point 
and  the  Indians 
proved,  as  they  al- 
ways have  proved, 
to  be  mere  chil- 
dren.    One  day  I 


came  to  my  door  here  and  found  a  number 
of  the  Indians  standing  outside.  '  What  are 
you  doing  here  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  not 
to  come  ? '  They  hung  their  heads.  I 
insisted  on  knowing  what  they  were 
doing  here.  They  were  silent  a  long 
while.  Then  one  pointed  to  the  tepees 
in  the  distance  and  said  they  had  come  to 
see  the  white  man  and  get  some  money. 
'  Shame  on  you  !  '  I  cried.  I  told  them 
they  were  less  worthy  than  their  dogs 
and  horses  and  I  drove  them  from  my 
door.  And  so  it  has  gone  on  from  that 
day  to  this  until,  as  I  told  you,  at  the 
present  rate  of  decay  the  prairie  Indian  of 
Canada  will  be  extinct  in  fifteen  years." 

Upstairs,  in  the  rigidly  plain  little  par- 
sonage of  the  chapel,  the  good  priest  keeps 
a  few  Indian  curiosities.  He  prizes  highly 
the  hunting  arrows  he  has  collected  and 
saved,  for  they  recall  the  era  of  the  bison. 
He  gave  me  two  and  told  with  sparkling 
eyes  how  he  had  more  than  once  seen  an 
Indian  shoot  one  clear  through  a  bison  so 
that  it  fell  upright  in  the  prairie  sod  to 
quiver  there  when  the  horseman  and  the 
bison  had  passed  by. 

"  Ah,  those  were  the  Indian's  days,"  he 
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said,  "  and  these  are  the  white  man's." 
Half  an  hour  later  I  was  passing  the 
tepees  of  a  band  of  "  Blood  "  Indians  on 
the  outskirts  of  Calgary.  The  men  and 
women  were  away  and  only  the  children 
and  some  old  hags  were  in  the  tents.  The 
little  redskins  looked  at  my  arrows  with 
ignorant  curiosity,  but  the  old  squaws 
laughed  and  rubbed  their  hands  when  they 
saw  them.  It  was  like  a  recollection  of 
Paradise  to  fallen  angels  for  them  to  see 
a  hunting  arrow  once  again. 

And  there  are  no  more  bison  ?     A  herd 
of  about  forty  was  being  kept  for  breed- 
ing near  Winnipeg  last  summer  by  pri- 
vate persons  and  I  was  told 
the  scene  of  experiment  was 
to  be  moved  to  Qu'Appelle, 
in    Assiniboia,    where    the 
blending  of  bison  with  do- 
mestic cattle  was  to  be  tried 
on  a  large  scale  in  a  well- 


met  a  hunter  who  positively  declares  that 
he  saw  the  herd.  If  is  wild  and  is  com- 
posed of  about  twenty-five  old  bulls  which 
were  driven  out  of  the  herds  years  ago  by 
the  young  ones,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  bison.  This  hunter  assured  me 
that  many  a  man  has  seen  this  herd  and 
withheld  his  shot  from  a  feeling  of  mercy, 
for  all  but  the  Indians  and  half  breeds  are 
filled  with  shame  over    the  slaughter   of 
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guarded  inclosure.  There  is  said  to  be 
a  larger  herd  on  the  Yellowstone  in  our 
own  country,  guarded  by  the  cowboys  far 
better  than  they  generally  guard  cattle, 
so  that  no  half  breeds  or  sportsmen  may 
hunt  them.  I  know  that  the  Winnipeg 
herd  was  in  existence  when  I  was  there 
and  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  tale 
of  the  Yellowstone  herd  is  true.  Sports- 
men and  some  Canadian  Government  sur- 
veyors report  that  bison  are  still  seen  on 
the  Red  Deer  River  in  Assiniboia,  and  I 


the  noble  animal.  Certainly  this  feeling 
should  prevail,  and,  further  yet,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  two  countries  that  are 
united  geographically  by  the  bison's  graz- 
ing ground  should  spare  no  pains  to  save 
whatever  there  are  remaining  for  breeding 
purposes. 

But  that  story  of  the  mournful  bands 
of  diseased,  starving  and  helpless  savages 
starting  out  every  year  to  hunt  the  de- 
parted bison  over  the  grass  that  is  specked 
with  his  whitening  bones  is  the  story  of 
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the  whole  situation.  The  red  man  pur- 
sued the  bison  as  his  mam  support  while 
both  were  uninterfered  with  by  civiliza- 
tion. Now  that  the  bison  has  gone,  the 
red  man  must  still  follow  him — even  to 
the  same  goal.  Julian  Ralph. 


The  enthusiastic  sportsman  who  wishes 
to  find  the  last  of  the  American  bison  and 
undertakes  to  do  it  will  learn  before  he 
has  accomplished  his  purpose  that  the  task 
will  exhaust  his  leisure  moments  during 
many  months.  He  (the  bison)  exists  in 
limited  numbers  in  many  localities  in  the 
mountains  from  northern  Montana  to  the 
South,  even  to  the  plains  of  Texas.  Not 
in  enormous  herds  as  he  was  found  years 
ago,  but  in  scattered  bunches  and  usually 
in  the  small  parks  where  the  white  man 
and  Indian  have  failed  to  follow  him. 
One  such  herd  of  this  almost  extinct  crea- 
ture is  known  in  Colorado,  but  it  is  as 
much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  invade 
their  home. 

Within  one  hundred  miles  of  Denver 
there  are  to-day  numbers  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  they  have  been  there  ever  since 
the  oldest  settler  near  their  home  knew  of 
their  existence.  There  they  will  probably 
remain  and  possibly  multiply  without 
hindrance  or  interference  from  remorse- 
less hunters  for  many  years  to  come. 
Fortunately  for  them,  they  roam  in  a  nat- 
ural preserve,  with  the  additional  safe- 
guards of  a  healthy  public  sentiment 
around  them,  backed  by  stringent  State 
laws,  and  he  who  kills  one  should  make 
haste  to  place  strong  barriers  between 
his  guilty  self  and  an  outraged  public, 
-which  stands  ready  to  convict  on  even 
shadowy  circumstantial  evidence.  His 
chance  for  life  after  committing  a  homi- 
cide in  broad  daylight,  in  a  public  thor- 
oughfare, would  be  greater  than  the  possi- 
bility of  escaping  punishment  after  killing 
one  of  these  animals  and  publicly  boast- 
ing of  it. 

From  the  point  where  the  Denver  and 
South  Park  Railroad  crosses  the  range  at 
Kenosha  and  enters  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  South  Park,  to  Pike's  Peak,  is  prob- 
ably between  thirty  and  forty  miles  in  a 
straight  line.  Along  the  western  slope  of 
the  front  range  beneath  this  line  is  a 
broken  region  of  which  little  is  known. 
It  offers  little  attraction  except  to  those 
purely  in  search  of  adventure,  and  those 
who  have  attempted  to  explore  it  and  re- 
turned alive  tell  terrible  tales  of  their 
hardships  and  the  difficulties  encountered 


before  they  escaped  from  its  confines. 
About  three  years  ago  an  adventurous 
hunter  paid  the  locality  a  visit  and  brought 
out  the  evidence  that  he  had  shot  a  buf- 
falo, but  he  also  presented  undoubted 
proof  that  he  killed  the  animal  to  save 
himself  from  starvation  while  endeavor- 
ing to  escape  from  what  is  locally  known 
as  Lost  Park. 

The  most  reliable  information  concern- 
ing them  comes  from  the  cattlemen  whose 
stocks  traverse  the  margin  of  Lost  Park. 
These  men  would  lynch  any  pot  hunter 
who  might  be  foolish  enough  to  kill  a 
bison,  and  thus  the  little  herd  have  the 
double  protection  of  a  strong  local 
sentiment  aided  by  strict  State  laws. 
One  of  these  men,  while  hunting  cattle, 
came  upon  a  bunch  of  about  fifty  or 
seventy-five  of  them.  He  could  only  es- 
timate their  number,  as  they  moved  rap- 
idly away.  He  saw  bulls  and  cows,  but 
no  calves,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  are  not  breeding  to  any  great 
extent.  Last  summer  they  were  also  seen 
by  other  stockmen  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Kenosha,  who  reported  them  to  be 
in  fine  condition. 

The  region  through  which  they  roam 
is  well  watered,  and  as  there  is  grass 
along  the  banks  of  all  mountain  streams 
they  doubtless  have  grazing  in  abun- 
dance during  the  summer.  Then  they 
are  fat,  sleek  and  active.  During  the 
winter,  unless  the  snowfall  is  heavy, 
there  is  probably  enough  dry  grass  to 
keep  them  alive,  but  those  who  have  seen 
them  in  the  spring  always  note  their  fee- 
ble condition  and  prominent  bones. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  the 
winter  of  1886-7  a  law  was  passed  pro- 
tecting them  for  ten  years  and  punishing 
anyone  who  violated  it  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, and  with  such  restrictions  as 
these  "  the  game  is  not  worth  the  pow- 
der." Added  to  this  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  into  and  out  of  Lost  Park,  the 
impossibility  of  getting  guides  into  this 
terra  incognita,  where  this  little  herd  of 
bison  roam  at  will  with  every  opportu- 
nity to  thrive  and  multiply  that  State 
law  and  popular  prejudice  in  their  favor 
can  furnish. 

Those  who  have  seen  them  assert  that 
they  are  smaller  than  the  bison  of  the 
plains  and  their  hides  and  hair  are  of  a 
finer  quality,  but  on  this  point  conjecture 
and  imagination  may  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  testimony  and  be  used  in  the  absence 
of    fa'cts,    as    with    the    single  exception 
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noted  above  none  of  them  have  been 
killed  for  a  number  of  years. 

Before  the  recent  Indian  excitement 
which  drove  old  Colorow  and  his  band  of 
Utes  from  Garfield  County  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  over  which  they  roamed, 
these  Indians  were  remorseless  slaughter- 
ers of  all  that  came  within  range  of  their 
rifles,  and  occasionally  a  bison  was  forced 
to  leave  his  hair  with  them. 

The  last  of  the  bison  in  that  portion 
of  the  State  were  killed  last  summer. 
There  were  a  few  head  roaming  along 
the  Blue  River  in  Summit  County,  but 
they  were  hunted  down  until  but  two 
remained,  and  these  finally  fell  a  prey  to 
the  remorseless  bullets  of  the  pot  hunter. 

The  same  public  sentiment  which  pro- 
tects the  few  bison  in  Lost  Park  is  fully 
alive  to  enforcing  the  laws  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  other  animals.  A  few  years 
ago  mountain  sheep  were  served  almost 
daily  on  the  hotel  tables  in  Denver,  and 
in  the  winter  months  every  butcher  sold 
elk  steak  with  his  beef  and  mutton.  An- 
telope steak  was  a  staple  article  of  food 
at  the  ranches  on  the  plains  or  in  the 
mountain  parks  ;  but  a  few  years  have 
made  great  changes.  In  the  San  Luis 
Valley  six  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  bunches  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  antelope  roaming  through  the  sage 
brush  between  Alamosa  and  Del  Norte. 
Now  that  region  is  too  thickly  settled. 
The  sage  brush  has  been  cleared  away, 
and  the  irrigating  ditches  have  replaced 
the  original  and  forbidding  growth  with 


crops  of  grain,  potatoes,  etc.  The  ante- 
lope and  coyote  have  disappeared  from 
their  former  haunts. 

A  few  years  of  local  surveillance,  which 
is  necessary  to  enforce  the  State  laws,  will 
have  a  good  effect  in  increasing  large 
game  in  the  State.  There  are  men  who 
visit  Colorado  every  summer  secretly  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  regardless  of  law. 
They  visit  Grand,  Garfield  and  Routh 
counties  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the 
State,  where  settlers  are  few,  and  stay 
until  they  are  satisfied.  Each  year  in- 
creases their  peril,  and  when  flimsy  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  will  convict  before 
the  biased  court  officials  their  chance  for 
escape  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Their 
favorite  hunting  grounds  in  past  years 
have  been  near  the  Sweetwater  lakes,  on 
Deep  Creek,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Trap- 
per's Lake  and  on  the  divide  between 
Eagle  River  and  the  Grand  in  Garfield 
and  Summit  counties,  and  in  that  region 
camping  parties  are  hereafter  likely  to  be 
trailed  and  watched  too  closely  to  permit 
of  much  freedom.  They  have  been  par- 
ticularly murderous  in  killing  does  and 
fawns,  as  these  animals  are  more  easily 
found  than  the  bucks,  and  this  pernicious 
practice  is  destructive  of  game.  The  Utes 
have  been  driven  from  this  locality  to  their 
reservations  in  Utah,  and  white  hunters 
will  now  be  made  to  serve  a  term  in  the 
penitentiary  if  they  attempt  to  continue 
the  remorseless  butchery  which  the  In- 
dians have  been  compelled  reluctantly  to 
abandon.  E.  B.  Gorton. 


AN    OSCULATION. 


Was  it  Venus'  lip,  her  own,  that  swept. 

With  its  delicate,  glistening  tint, 
To  its  place  on  the  face  of  a  known  adept 

In  the  art  of  taking  a  hint  ? 
For,  somehow,  it  seemed  like  the  lip  of  a 

<yirl 
So  impulsive  it  gleamed  with  a  beautiful 
curl, 

Through  the  lusory  glare  of  the  light  ; 
Was  it  truly  her  lip,  her  own,  that  caught 
The  eye  for  a  mouth  with  ecstasy  fraught, 

And  fell  on  the  wondering  sight  ? 


No,  it  was  not  the  goddess'  lip  at  all 

So  temptingly  full  and  white, 
But  the  gleam  of  a  ricochet  billiard  balf 

That  shot  as  a  beam  of  light 
Around  four  cushions  in  rapidest  play 

Through  the  magical  twist  of  a  wrist ; 
Till  meeting  its   mate  from   the  opposite 
way 
It  rolled  up  against  it — and  kissed. 
No,  it  was  not  a  feminine  lip  at  all. 
Though  acting  much  like  it,  that  amorous 
ball. 

H.  C.  K. 


By  Francis  H.  Gisborne. 
Chapter  I. 


We  left  Ottawa  on  a 
September  evening  in  one 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway's  immigrant 
sleepers.  We  chose  this 
partly  from  motives  of 
economy  and  partly  be- 
cause our  working  clothes 
might  have  seemed  out  of  place  among 
the  gentle  folk.  Our  companions  in  the 
car  were  a  party  of  some  thirty  good-tem- 
pered tipsy  French  Canadian  "shanty- 
men,"  bound  for  the  lumber  camps,  a  stout 
lady,  evidently  of  Irish  extraction,  who 
disappeared  from  sight  in  a  mass  of  rugs 
but  gave  audible  signs  of  life  shortly 
afterward,  and  a  family  of  squalid  Ger- 
man immigrants,  evidently  of  the  poorest 
class.  We  had  foolishly  left  all  our  blan- 
kets with  our  baggage,  and  toward  morn- 
ing we  found  it  very  cold.  We  had  an 
early  breakfast  of  sandwiches  and  grapes, 
the  only  untoward  incident  being  the  sud- 
den succumbing  of  the  German  materfa- 
milias  to  an  attack  of  mal  de  mer,  which 
made  Pugwash  declare  that  nothing  would 
ever  induce  him  to  travel  second  class 
.again. 

On  arrival  at  our  destination  —  North 
Bay,  Lake  Nipissing  —  the  next  thing 
was  to  get  our  canoes  and  outfit  to  Trout 
Lake,  the  headwaters  of  the  Mattawa. 
The  old  Indian  route  was  to  ascend  a 
brook  dignified  by  the  name  of  Riviere  a 
la  Vase,  and  from  thence  to  portage  to  a 
brook  running  into  Trout  or,  as  it  used  to 
be  called.  Turtle  Lake.  We  preferred  the 
quicker  and  easier  method  of  carrying  our 


goods  over  a  new  road  through  the  woods, 
a  distance  of  four  miles  to  the  lake. 

On  collecting  our  traps  we  found  that 
the  tent  poles,  sails  and  spars  had  been 
left  behind,  and  could  not  be  got  until 
9  o'clock  next  morning,  a  warning  to  trav- 
elers to  see  that  their  traps  are  put  in 
the  baggage  car.  The  road  to  the  lake 
proved  a  very  rough  one.  Part  of  it  was 
corduroy,  and  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to 
ease  the  canoes  over  the  bad  bumps,  they 
suffered  in  transit. 

Trout  Lake  is  a  narrow  sheet  of  water, 
between  eight  and  ten  miles  long,  in- 
closed by  high,  rounded  hills,  full  of  deer 
and  other  game  and  covered  with  hard- 
wood timber  to  the  water's  edge.  After 
allaying  our  hunger  we  set  to  work  to 
right  our  traps.  And  here  let  me  describe 
the  party  and  its  outfit :  There  were  four 
of  us  in  two  canoes,  both  built  by  Eng- 
lish, of  Peterborough — the  Alcyone,  15)^ 
feet  long  by  31^  inches  beam,  and  the 
Marmite,  16  feet  long  by  29^  inches 
beam.  Let  me  advise  everyone  attempt- 
ing a  similar  trip  to  take  larger  canoes — 
our  gunwales  were  far  too  close  to  the 
water.  The  first  canoe  was  manned  by 
Pilbox  and  Captain,  the  second  by  Pefd 
and  Pugwash,  the  latter  a  distinguished 
fisherman.  Pilbox  being  a  duly  qualified 
D.  L.  S.*  held  the  onerous  and  honorable 
post  of  surveyor  to  the  party,  entailing 
the  duties  of  finding  portage  roads,  camp- 
ing sites,  etc.  We  had  our  bedding, 
clothes  and  personal  effects  packed  each 
in  his  own  dunnage  bag.     A  white  duck 
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bag  which  has  had  a  few  coats  of  paint 
makes  an  excellent  waterproof  dunnage 
or  provision  bag.  We  had  two  tents  and 
poles  complete,  two  frying  pans,  two 
axes,  a  nest  of  five  tin  pails,  a  tin  can  of 
molasses,  a  tin  basin,  a  whetstone,  plates, 
cups,  etc.,  fishing  and  shooting  gear  and 
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190  pounds  of  provisions,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  ham,  bacon,  hard  tack  (/.  e., 
ship's  biscuit),  flour,  rice,  dried  apples  and 
black  tea. 

After  dividing  up  our  impedimenta  so 
that  the  weight  could  be  apportioned  to 
the  two  canoes,  Pugwash  and  Captain  de- 
cided to  try  the  lake  for  fish,  while  Pilbox 
and  Pefd  fixed  up  the  camp  and  cooked 
the  supper. 

After  paddling  several  miles  Pugwash 
suddenly  gave  a  shout  and  began  to  haul 
in  his  line,  a  whisk  of  a  large  fish's  tail 
and  a  splash  astern  showing  that  it  was 
not  a  false  alarm.  Pugwash's  excitement 
and  suspense  for  the  next  few  moments 
were  indescribable.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  fish  was  finally  dispatched  by  a  pistol 
ball  through  the  head  as  it  lay  in  the 
water  alongside. 

Shooting  a  fish  in  the  absence  of  a  gaff 
was  a  wrinkle  we  had  picked  up  from  a 
professional  hunter  who  visited  our  camp 
during  the  afternoon.  Pugwash  would 
never  otherwise  have  been  able  to  secure 
his  fish,  which  proved  to  be  a  fine  maski- 
nonge.  We  estimated  its  weight  at  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty  pounds.  It 
was  over  three  feet  long  and  in  prime 
condition. 

Next  day  we  packed  up  and  started  on 


our  voyage.  After  paddling  awhile  we 
decided  to  camp  on  Big  Island,  which  lies 
at  the  mouth  of  Four  Mile  Bay,  and  found 
a  capital  camping  ground  in  a  pine  grove 
near  an  old  hunter's  camp.  Here  we  soon 
had  the  tents  pitched,  while  Pilbox  in- 
stalled himself  in  the  office  of  fire  maker 
and  wood  cutter, 
which  he  held  for 
the  rest  of  the  trip 
in  addition  to  that 
of  camp  waker. 

After   spending 
the  next  day  with 
rod  and  gun,  with- 
out  any  startling 
results,  though 
Pilbox      nearly 
^4^   killed    Pugwash 
fe^   with  fatigue  while 
g^     hunting   for    deer 
in   the    woods    on 
the  mainland,  we 
,^^_  decided   to    move 

on  ;  so  we  packed 
up  and  started.  The  lake  is  very  narrow 
toward  its  outlet,  and  in  one  place,  known 
as  the  stepping  stones,  there  is  a  curious 
line  of  boulders  stretching  quite  across. 
Just  after  passing  this  spot  a  covey  of 
partridges  flew  across  the  lake,  out  of 
which  we  managed  to  secure  the  materials 
for  a  dinner.  The  outlet  into  Lower  or 
Little  Trout  Lake  is  a  strange  one.  As  you 
paddle  down  to  the  foot  of  the  lake,  you 
notice  a  little  bay  on  your  left  not  twenty 
feet  wide.  Entering  this,  you  pass  two 
or  three  small  but  deep  basins  of  water, 
and  finally  come  to  a  little  waterfall  a 
foot    in   height.     Here  the  channel  is  so 
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narrow  and  shallow  that  even  after  re- 
moving a  quantity  of  loose  rock  we  had 
to  tilt  our  canoes  and  then  lift  them 
over. 

The  lake  itself  is  very  narrow,  with 
steep,  rocky  banks,  from  which  forest 
fires  have  swept  the  pine  timber.  At  the 
lower  end  the  lake  widens  into  a  pretty 
sheet  of  water  dotted  with  islands.     Here 


oh,  how  they  did  hurt  our  shoulders  !  It 
is  rather  exciting,  too,  for  one  is  in  a  con- 
stant fever  lest  your  fellow  bearer  will 
either  pull  or  push  you  over,  or  vice 
versa.  After  we  got  the  canoes  over  we 
started  for  our  traps  and  provender,  but 
a  rain  storm  and  night  coming  on,  we 
concluded  that  it  would  be  safer  to  camp 
on    the   portage,   unpromising  though    it 


Pefd  caught  a  maskinonge  several  pounds 
heavier  than  Pugwash's,  and  for  a  little 
while  relations  between  them  were  very 
strained  in  consequence. 

From  Lower  Trout  Lake  to  Pine  Lake 
you  go  by  way  of  Portage  du  Mauvaise 
Musique. 

Everything  has  to  be  carried  over  this 
portage  into  Pine  Lake,  unless  you  prefer 
to  reach  Lake  Talon  via  Lost  River,  a 
shallow  brook,  full  of  rapids.  Though  the 
portage  is  but  half  a  mile  in  length,  it  is  a 
rough  one,  and  it  seems  to  be  at  least 
three  when  you  are  heavily  loaded  down. 
We  first  carried  the  canoes  across ;  and. 


looked.  Hardly  were  the  tents  up  before 
the  rain  came,  and  how  it  blew  ! 

I  shall  never  forget  that  camp  amid  the 
rocky  solitudes,  the  wind  roaring  through 
the  pines,  the  bright  light  of  the  camp 
fire,  the  dark  shadows,  the  busy  figures 
flitting  about,  this  one  putting  additional 
stays  on  the  tents,  that  one  preparing  the 
fish  for  supper,  and  Pilbox's  axe  flashing 
in  the  firelight  as  he  chopped  away  at  the 
firewood. 

Next  day  we  were  up  betimes,  carried 
our  luggage  down  to  the  canoes,  and  were 
soon  paddling  across  Pine  Lake,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  which  there  are  two  bays. 
It  was  a  bright,  sunny  day,  but  we  had  a 
strong  wind  blowing  right  behind  us,  and 
it  required  a  good  deal  of  skill  to  prevent 
the  deeply-laden  canoes  from  swamping. 
Unfortunately  we  went  into  the  bay  to 
the  right.  Skill  in  woodcraft  being  part 
of  Pilbox's  profession,  he  landed  to  find 
the  portage  road.    After  being  absent  half 
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an  hour  or  so  he  returned  and  told  us 
that  we  were  in  the  wrong  bay. 

Here  was  a  pretty  go.  The  lake  was 
getting  rougher  every  minute,  and  the 
seas  were  so  short  that  while  you  were 
trying  to  ride  one,  another  would  take  a 
mean  advantage  and  come  aboard.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  track  round  the 
point  into  the  next  bay.  The  shore  was 
densely  covered  with  bushes  growing 
right  down  to  the  water's  edge,  while  here 
and  there  fallen  trees  jutted  out  into 
the  lake,  the  heads  and  branches  forming 
chevaux  de  frise.  The  bottom  of  the  lake 
consisted  of  boulders,  with  here  and  there 
patches  of  sand  and  half-buried  sticks. 
Everyone  tucked  up  his  trousers  and  re- 
placed his  stockings  and  beefskin  mocca- 
sins with  rubber-soled  tennis  shoes,  sad 
delusions,  specially  brought  for  wading. 
After  the  first  step  or  two  one  was  sure  to 
step  in  up  to  the  middle,  the  next  thing 
being  to  catch  the  canvas  of  a  shoe  in  a 
stick  and  tear  it  so  that  the  foot  would 
escape  through  the  rent. 

What  a  sight  Pugwash  was,  the  anxious 
look  on  his  face,  his  large  blue  eyes 
almost  bulging  out  as  an  extra  large 
wave  would  send  the  cool  water  gurgling 
around  his  armpits.  Captain,  too,  every 
now  and  then  stubbed  his  toes  and 
knocked  his  white  shins  against  hidden 
boulders.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to 
reach  the  old  lumber  shanty  that  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  portage. 

These  shanties  are  large  log  huts,  the 
roofs  are  made  of  cedar  logs  hollowed 
out  into  troughs,  one  set  of  logs  is  laid 
trough  uppermost,  and  the  top  row  trough 
downward,  the  two  edges  of  the  upper 
trough  resting  in  the  troughs  of  two 
adjacent  logs  in  the  lower  course.  A 
hole  is  left  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  for 
the  smoke  to  escape,  and  inside  raised 
platforms  are  built  along  the  sides  for 
the  men  to  sleep  upon. 

This  portage  is  rather  longer  but  not 
nearly  so  rough  as  Portage  du  Mauvaise 
Musique.  As  might  be  expected  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  shanty  the  place  was 
full  of  wood  roads.  Pugwash,  having 
seized  on  the  heaviest  bag,  started,  as  he 
thought,  to  follow  the  rest,  but  instead 
took  a  two-mile  jaunt  on  his  own  account. 
He  carried  the  bag  on  his  shoulders  until 
they  both  ached,  then  under  his  right  arm, 
then  under  his  left,  and  finally  when  he 
reappeared  at  the  starting  place  he  was 
carrying  it  in  his  arms  like  a  baby,  but 
not   lovingly,  neither   was  his  face  child- 


like and  bland.  Paddling  down  Lake 
Talon,  which  is  much  larger  than  either 
of  the  other  lakes,  we  saw  the  fresh  tracks 
of  a  bear  in  the  sand,  an  animal  which  is 
very  plentiful  hereabouts,  though  we  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  a  shot. 

We  experienced  on  this  lake  the  diffi- 
culty of  paddling  on  open  water  in  deeply- 
loaded  canoes.  One  morning  when  it 
was  pretty  rough  we  thought  that  if  we 
could  get  our  stuff  across  the  lake,  half 
loads  at  a  time,  we  would  be  able  to 
creep  along  the  windward  shore.  We  got 
one  load  across  containing  all  the  princi- 
pal provisions,  when  the  waves  became  so 
high  that  we  could  not  follow.  Dinner 
time  came  and  with  it  hunger  and  no 
grub.  At  last  by  good  luck  we  got  a  gift 
of  some  excellent  bread  from  the  solitary 
settler  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  an 
English  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the 
imperial  civil  service  and  who  was  now 
trying  to  wring  a  bare  subsistence  from 
the  unwilling  soil. 

The  exit  from  this  lake  is  by  the  Mat- 
tawa  River.  At  the  first  fall,  the  Chute 
de  Talon,  a  dam  and  timber  slide  have 
been  built  for  lumbering  purposes,  rais- 
ing the  waters  of  the  lake  several  feet. 
When  we  passed  through  there  was  a 
large  gang  of  men  at  work  rebuilding  the 
slide. 

At  the  Mattawa  the  scenery  changes. 
On  the  north  a  range  of  high  hills  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  stream,  sometimes 
sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge,  af  oth- 
ers leaving  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween them  and  the  river.  In  places  the 
river  widens  into  small  lakes  ;  in  others 
it  runs  between  precipitous  and  overhang- 
ing dark  rocks  of  red  granite.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  houses  at  MacClou's 
Mill,  the  dam  for  which  is  built  across 
the  Plainchamp  Rapids,  we  did  not  see  a 
single  house  or  hut  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  until  we  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Mattawa, 
at  which  point  the  river  joins  the  Ottawa. 

The  Mattawa  was  once  a  great  pine 
country,  but  the  axe  and,  worse  still,  the 
forest  fires  have  devastated  millions  of 
acres,  and  now  only  a  few  small  jack 
pines,  silver  birches  and  poplars  vainly 
strive  to  hide  a  rocky  and  a  barren  land. 
These  fires  destroy  the  very  soil  itself, 
largely  composed  as  it  is  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  Years  and  years  must 
roll  by  before  the  land  will  again  raise  a 
crop  of  timber  trees. 

The   Mattawa  is   full   of  rapids,  all  of 
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which  can,  I  believe,  be  run  at  high  water, 
with  the  exception  of  the  falls  at  the 
Talon  Chute,  forty-two  feet  in  height, 
and  the  Grand  Paresseux,  thirty-three 
feet.  At  both  of  these  falls  dams  and 
timber  slides  have  been  built,  and  the 
portages  are  long  and  very  rough,  espe- 
cially at  the  latter  place. 

Our  first  camp  on  the  Mattawa  was  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  chutes  of  the 
Boileau  Rapids.  While  searching  for  fire- 
wood, which  was  rather  scarce,  as  our 
camp  had  evidently  been  used  many 
times  before  for  a  similar  purpose,  Pil- 
box  found  a  weather-beaten  wooden  cross 
on  which  was  roughly  carved  the  name 
"  Antoine  Joly."  It  marked  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  the  foreman  of  a  gang  of 
log  drivers,  who  had  been  drowned  in  the 
rapids  some  years  before.  You  will  find 
these  little  wooden  crosses  near  every 
rapid  on  the  Mattawa,  marking  the  graves 
of  daring  lumbermen. 

We  had  managed  to  float  our  canoes 
safely  through  all  the  rapids,  except  of 
course  the  Talon  Chute,  sometimes  having 
to  wade  and  help  thern  through  bad  spots, 
until  we  came  to  the  Epine  Rapids,  which 
were  said  to  be  the  worst  of  all.  We 
made  inquiries  of  an  old  half  breed  whom 
we  met  some  miles  above  and  thought 
he  said  that  we  could  run  them. 

It  was  agreed  that  Pugwash  and  Pefd 
should  take  the  lead,  but  as  they  stuck  at 
a  shoal  spot  on  the  top  of  the  first  chute 
Pilbox  and  Captain  pushed  ahead  so  as  to 
get  down  first  and  be  able  to  jeer  at  Pug- 
wash and  Pefd.  All  went  well  until  the 
last  pitch  was  reached,  where  the  main 
body  of  water  rushed  between  two  rocks 
and  was  then  divided  by  a  third  that  lay 
a  few  feet  below  and  right  in  the  channel 
formed  by  the  two  upper  rocks.  Our 
good  fortune  up  to  this  time  had  made  us 
rash,  and  we  actually  thought  that  we 
could  let  the  canoe  down  between  the 
two  upper  rocks,  and  then  by  giving  her 
a  twist  escape  the  third.  Pilbox  was  to 
hold  the  stern  of  the  canoe  and  Captain 
was  at  the  bow. 

The  canoe  started  like  an  arrow  from  a 
bow.  Captain  disappeared  in  a  mass  of 
foam,  and  the  next  moment  the  canoe  was 
wedged  tight  and  fast  between  the  three 
rocks,  and  the  water  was  pouring  in  at 
the  stern  and  out  at  the  bow.  You  might 
just  as  well  have  tried  to  hold  a  whale  by 
the  tail  as  hold,  or  check,  or  guide  that 
canoe  when  the  water  took  her. 

For  a  moment  the  tightly-packed  lad- 


ing stayed  in  place,  then  one  thing  after 
another  began  to  start,  a  bag  with  cart- 
ridges, Captain's  boots  and,  worst  of  all, 
a  bag  with  a  fine  surveyor's  compass,  and 
all  our  maps  and  charts  floated  down  the 
swift  water  and  then  disappeared  forever 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapid. 

By  this  time  Pugwash  and  Pefd  had 
got  their  craft  ashore  above  the  rapid, 
and  clambered  out  over  some  neighbor- 
ing rocks  to  render  what  assistance  they 
could.  Luckily  most  of  the  heavier  goods 
had  jammed  under  the  crossbars  of  the 
canoe  and  we  managed  to  save  them  all. 

Even  after  the  canoe  was  emptied  it 
took  a  strong  lift  to  get  her  clear,  so 
tightly  was  she  wedged  in.  Strange  to 
say,  she  was  not  injured  at  all,  thanks  to 
English's  good  workmanship. 

The  next  day  we  made  the  portages  at 
the  Grand  Paresseux  and  MacClou's  Mill, 
ran  several  small  rapids  and  arrived  at 
Mattawa  late  in  the  afternoon.  We  had 
determined  to  camp  on  the  Ottawa,  about 
a  mile  below  the  village.  What  a  change 
it  was  to  paddle  into  the  great  river  ;  the 
Mattawa  seemed  but  a  brook  beside  it. 

At  this  place  the  course  of  the  Ottawa 
changes  suddenly  from  south  to  nearly 
east,  turning  almost  a  right  angle.  Just 
below  the  junction  of  the  two  is  the  Flat 
Rapid. 

I  never  experienced  a  more  delightful 
sensation  than  when  running  that  rapid. 
There  are  no  rocks  or  broken  water,  but 
the  river  runs  like  a  mill  race  for  half  a 
mile  or  so.  I  can  only  liken  the  motion 
to  tobogganing  down  a  good  slide,  but 
the  motion  is  much  smoother. 

After  the  Flat  Rapid  there  are  two  or 
three  rapids  to  be  run  where  an  unskilled 
hand  would  speedily  come  to  grief.  In 
fact,  while  we  were  camped  we  saw  an  In- 
dian knock  the  gum  off  the  bow  of  his 
canoe  in  running  one  that  faced  our  camp, 
and  he  had  to  come  to  our  fire  for  hot 
coals  to  melt  fresh  gum  over  the  seam. 


Chapter  II. 
At  Mattawa  the  scenery  changes  again. 
A  lofty  range  of  hills  covered  with  a  small 
growth  of  poplar,  maples,  silver  birch, 
and  a  few  scattered  pines  form  the  left 
or  northern  bank  of  the  river.  The  hill 
round  which  the  river  turns  in  its  course 
from  south  to  east  rises  650  feet  straight 
from  the  water's  edge.  The  other  bank 
is  not  so  elevated,  but  on  both  sides  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  river 
there   seems  to  be  nothing  but  rock,  the 
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OFF    FOR     A    DAY  S    SPORT. 


trees  growing  in  the  soil  that  has  been 
caught  in  the  crevices  and  between  the 
boulders,  the  whole  effect  being  very 
beautiful.  Between  Mattawa  and  the 
head  of  Allumette  Lake  there  are  no  less 
than  eleven  rapids  ;  the  worst  is  per- 
haps the  Rocher  Capitaine.  It  took  us 
a  whole  day  to  pass  this  rapid.  There 
are  eight  distinct  drops.  Sometimes  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  clear  water  intervenes 
between  two  drops,  others  follow  close 
upon  one  another.  We  had  to  make  three 
portages  ;  two  or  three  chutes  we  tracked 
down,  and  the  rest  we  ran.  Pugwash  dis- 
tinguished himself  here  by  jumping  his 
canoe  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  abput  four 
feet  high.  Luckily  the  rush  of  water  car- 
ried him  over,  for  if  he  had  come  to  grief 
Pefd  and  he  would  have  been  swept  into 
the  next  chute  and  eternity  at  the  same 
time.  As  it  was  the  canoe  was  half  full 
of  water,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  Pilbox 
was  actually  brutal  enough  to  abuse  Pug- 
wash for  letting  the  bread  bag  get  wet. 

The  Ottawa  between  the  Des  Joachim 
Rapids  and  the  head  of  Allumette  Lake 
is  called    the  Deep   River,    and  contains 


excellent    fish,    such    as 
sturgeon,  pike  and  bass. 

On  the  Deep  River  we 
tried  a  new  mode  of  pro- 
gression. With  two  tent 
poles  we  lashed  the  canoes 
firmly  together,  about  two 
feet  apart,  catamaran 
fashion,  and  then  hoisted 
the  sail  of  one  of  the 
canoes.  \x\  this  way  we 
found  the  canoes  would 
live  in  much  rougher  water  than  singly, 
and  sailing  was  possible  even  with  a 
strong  wind.  It  finally  got  too  rough  for 
the  catamaran,  so  we  were  obliged  to  run 
into  a  little  cove  and  lay  up. 

While  we  were  waiting  Pugwash  under- 
took to  go  to  a  neighboring  house  to  pur- 
chase some  bread.  On  arriving  there  the 
lady  of  the  house  said  she  had  none  to 
spare  ;  but  upon  being  pressed  she  said 
she  would  not  like  to  see  anyone  go  away 
from  her  door  hungry,  and  gave  him  a 
stale  loaf.  She  evidently  thought  it  was 
better  to  give  him  what,  from  his  appear- 
ance, she  feared  he  might  take  by  force. 
Pugwash,  however,  stuck  the  insult  un- 
der his  arm  and  reappeared  at  the  camp 
fire  angry  but  triumphant. 

To  make  up  for  the  time  lost  during  the 
day  we  paddled  by  moonlight.  Near  the 
entrance  to  Allumette  Lake  the  river  con- 
tracts in  width,  and  on  the  north  side  the 
bank  is  composed  of  steep  and  overhang- 
ing rocky  hills  rising  precipitously  from 
the  water's  edge  several  hundred  feet. 
One  picturesque  rock  is  known  as  the 
Roche  des  Oiseaux,  a  great  picnic  resort 
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for  the  gay  swains   and  lassies  of  Pem- 
broke. 

That  night  Pilbox  and  Captain  were  too 
lazy  to  pitch  their  tent,  so  they  made  up 
their  beds  under  the  branches  of  a  stunted 
pine,  spread  the  tent  over  them  and  in 
the  morning  declared  that  they  had  slept 
much  more  comfortably  than  usual.  Just 
here  the  river  divides  into  two  branches, 


the  southern  forming  the  Allumette  lakes, 
and  the  northern  and  straighter  chan- 
nel, which  is  the  usual  steamboat  route,  as 
the  Culbute  Canal  enables  boats  to  pass 
through  to  Bryson.  The  southern  route  is 
impeded  by  the  Allumette  Rapids,  between 
Allumette  Lake  and  Lower  Allumette 
Lake,  and  the  Paquette  Rapids  at  the 
entrance  to  Lake  Coulonge  ;  both  of  these 
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rapids  can  be  run  in  a  canoe.  The  island 
between  the  two  channels  is  Allumette 
Island,  once  a  great  resort  of  the  Indians. 
On  this  island  lived  Tessouat,  the  great 
chief  of  the  Ottawas,  who  entertained 
Champlain  in  1613,  when  he  was  on  his 
first  great  trip  up  the  Ottawa  in  search  of 
the  China  Seas,  the  victim  of  that  historic 
liar  Nicholas  Vignan*,  and  here  lived  and 
died  La  Borgne,  who  so  long  defied  the 
efforts  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  to  convert 
him  to  the  Christian  faith. 

We  took  the  southern  channel,  as  we 
wanted  to  get  our  letters  and  some  sup- 
plies at  Pembroke.  Allumette  Lake  is 
very  pretty  ;  it  is  studded  with  low 
islands  and  is  a  famous  spot  for  ducks. 
We  camped  over  night  just  beyond  Pem- 
broke, and  even  there,  at  our  very  tent 
doors,  we  had  a  couple  of  shots  at  a  flock 
of  wild  ducks  early  on  the  following 
morning. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Allumette  Rapids, 
four  miles  below  Pembroke,  we  found 
an  old  French  Canadian  overhauling  his 
night  lines,  and  rebaiting  them  with 
muskrat.  Captain  and  Pilbox  surrepti- 
tiously bought  a  large  catfish  from  him. 
A  catfish  is  a  scaleless  fish  carrying  his 
mouth,  like  a  shark,  underneath  his  head  ; 
it  is  consequently  never  caught  with  a 
troll  or  spoon  bait,  as  it  could  not  seize  it, 
unless  it  turned  over  on  its  back. 

Shortly  after  the  fish  was  bought  Cap- 
tain and  Pilbox  suggested  that  the  spot 
was  a  good  one  for  trolling,  so  out  went 
the  lines.  They  took  advantage  of  Pug- 
wash  and  Pefd,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  a 
wounded  duck,  to  tie  Mr.  Catfish  to  the 
line  and  drop  him  overboard.  Suddenly 
Captain  began  excitedly  to  overhaul  the 
line.  Pilbox  shouted  for  Pugwash  to 
come  with  his  revolver  and  shoot  the 
monster  catch  ;  then  fearing  lest  Pugwash 
would  see  the  string  through  the  gills  he 
fired  his  repeater  at  the  fish.  The  fish 
was  duly  eaten  after  a  fearful  struggle  to 
gef  the  skin  off,  and  on  our  return  to 
town  Pugwash  always  included  the  catfish 
in  our  list  of  game. 

At  the  foot  of  Lower  Allumette  Lake 
you  come  to  the  first  chute  of  the  Pa- 
quette  (Anglice  "  Pocket  ")  Rapids.  Af- 
ter winding  through  a  beautiful  narrow 
channel  for  a  couple  of  miles  you  come 
to  the  second  drop,  and  here  look  out 
for  your  canoes.     The  rocks  are  flat  lime- 


*  Vignan  had  told  Champlain  that  he  had  seen  the  sea 
and  an  EngHsh  wreck,  whereas  in  fact  he  had  passed  the 
winter  with  Tessouat  and  the  Indians  on  Allumette  Island. 


Stone  slabs  covered  with  little  hollows 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  and  an 
inch  or  so  deep  ;  round  each  hollow  is  a 
sharp  ridge  that  cuts  like  a  chisel.  We 
waded  down  a  side  channel  to  save  our 
canoes,  but  it  was  awful  walking. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Coulonge  Lake. 
When  we  awoke  the  atmosphere  was  thick 
with  fog  and  v/ood  smoke.  Pilbox,  on 
account  of  his  professional  experience, 
undertook  to  act  as  guide,  but  even  he 
found  it  difficult  to  pick  a  way.  Unfor- 
tunately our  charts  and  maps  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Epine,  and  we  could  but 
guess  at  our  course.  After  paddling  a 
mile  or  so  we  got  behind  a  boom  of  logs, 
and  soon  came  up  to  a  house  where  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  boom  lived.  From 
them  we  got  directions  which  we  tried  to 
follow,  but,  after  striking  the  shore  again 
and  proceeding  some  distance,  Pugwash 
and  Pefd  suggested  that  we  were  going 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  proved  their 
point  by  producing  a  compass,  according 
to  which  we  were  just  then  going  south- 
west instead  of  northeast,  as  directed  by 
the  men  on  the  boom. 

After  much  discussion  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  compass,  we  set  to  work 
on  scientific  principles  to  rectify  our  mis- 
take ;  but  alas  for  our  good  intentions  I 
We  paddled  and  paddled,  now  up  a  bay, 
now  round  points  and  sand  bars ;  there 
was  no  wind  nor  any  perceptible  current 
to  guide  us  and  the  water  weeds  pointed 
in  every  direction.  Pilbox  made  several 
efforts  to  find  a  house  where  we  could  as- 
certain our  whereabouts,  but  only  chil- 
dren were  to  be  found,  and  they  could  not 
give  us  any  information. 

At  last,  after  a  long  day's  paddle,  we 
came  to  a  hay-pressing  bee,  and  then 
learned  that  we  were  up  a  deep  bay  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake,  only  five  miles 
from  where  we  started  in  the  morning. 

Next  day  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
sun  just  after  breakfast  and  were  able 
to  consign  the  compass  to  well-merited 
obscurity. 

After  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Cou- 
longe River  we  took  the  north  channel  to 
Bryson. 

Arrived  at  Bryson,  we  thought  as  our 
time  was  getting  short  that  we  had  better 
avoid  the  series  of  rapids  between  that 
place  and  Portage  du  Fort  by  taking  a 
team  and  driving  over  the  old  portage 
road,  eight  or  nine  miles  in  length.  A 
splendidly-made  road  it  is,  and  over  it  all 
the  supplies  for  the  lumber  camps   used 
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to  be  hauled.  Now,  however,  this  is 
changed,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway- 
having  diverted  the  traffic.  We  got  a 
large  express  wagon  with  seats,  put  two 
poles  across  it,  projecting  beyond  the 
wheels,  lashed  the  canoes  bottom  up- 
ward on  the  ends  of  the  poles,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  wagon,  put  our  bag- 
gage on  the  floor  of  the  vehicle,  and  then 
sitting  between  our  canoes  we  drove  in 
state  to  Portage  du  Fort. 

Below  Portage  du  Fort  is  the  Chats 
Lake.  Along  this  and  the  Deschenes 
lakes  the  mountain  range  on  the  north 
retreats  from  the  shore,  leaving  the  land 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lakes  much 
flatter. 

The  Chats  is  a  large  lake,  in  places 
very  shallow,  and  contains  great  quanti- 
ties of  fresh-water  mussels.  We  tried  to 
eat  them,  both  cooked  and  raw,  but  found 
them  unpalatable. 

At  the  head  of  the  Chats  Lake  is  the 
Cheneux  (pronounced  Snows)  Rapids.  We 
had  received  many  cautions  and  much  in- 
formation about  the  channel  to  select ; 
there  are  three.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we 
went  down  the  central  one,  found  a  jam 
of  saw  logs  just  below  the  foot  of  it,  pad- 
dled back  again  (though  I  must  confess 
it  was  a  pretty  stiff  paddle),  and  went 
down  the  south  channel. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Chats  Lake  are  the 
rapids  of  the  same  name,  and  I  would 
not  advise  anyone  who  values  his  life 
to  allow  himself  to  be  carried  over  the 
big  chute.     As  the  foreman  of  the  slides 


works  told  us,  nothing  under  heav- 
en could  live  in  them.  We  portaged 
round  the  first  dip,  and  after  running 
through  two  or  three  small  chutes 
camped  for  the  night.  Next  morning  we 
ran  several  more,  and  portaged  over  the 
big  chute.  The  Chats  is  so  called  on 
account  of  the  immense  number  of  wild 
cats  that  in  the  early  days  used  to  infest 
the  neighborhood. 

Below  the  Chats  is  the  Deschenes  Lake, 
a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  is  the  town  of  Aylmer. 
Across  the  outlet  of  the  lake  are  the 
Deschenes  Rapids.  When  we  passed 
through  they  were  blocked  up  by  thou- 
sands of  logs  ;  below  this  are  the  Rameux 
Rapids  ;  below  this  again  the  Petit  Chau- 
diere,  and  then  the  Grand  Chaudiere,  or, 
as  the  English  lumbermen  call  it,  "  the  big 
kettle." 

The  Indians  never  passed  these  falls 
without  casting  into  the  part  called  the 
cauldron  an  offering  of  tobacco  to  the 
Manitou  that  was  supposed  to  reside 
there.  They  imagined  that  unless  they 
did  this  their  trip  was  sure  to  be  unlucky. 

We  got  a  man  to  cart  our  traps  round 
this  magnificent  fall  down  to  the  foot 
of  the  slides.  We  then  launched  our 
canoes  on  the  familiar  stretch  of  river 
opposite  our  own  fair  city,  and  soon  had 
our  canoes  resting  in  their  old  accustomed 
places.  Thus  ended  a  long  and  eventful 
cruise,  in  which  I  trust  each  learned  some 
good  from  his  fellow,  and  each  gained 
three  warm  and  hearty  friends. 
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Chapter  I. 

THE    BROXMORE    CRACK. 

A  BRIGHT,  breezy  May  morning,  though 
the  wind  still  blows  keen  across  the  roll- 
ing Barkshire  downs  with  that  lingering 
touch  of  east  which  seems  always  so  loath 
to  leave  us  ;  nothing  in  sight  save  an  odd 
shepherd  or  two,  a  few  sheep,  or  the  lark, 
scarcely  visible  in  the  sky,  though  his 
song  falls  faintly  on  the  ear. 

Stay,  out  on  the  moor  is  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  mounted  on  a  clever-looking  cob 
— a  woman  nearing  her  fiftieth  year,  with 
a  somewhat  striking  face,  handsome  evi- 
dently in  its  day,  but  now  tanned  and 
weather  beaten,  bearing,  too,  the  traces  of 
worry  and  anxiety  ;  the  face  of  a  woman 
with  whom  the  struggle  of  life  has  gone 
hard.  She  sits  there  motionless  ;  but  as 
we  follow  the  direction  in  which  her  eyes 
are  turned  we  catch  sight  of  galloping 
horses  rapidly  approaching.  In  another 
second  the  fierce  thud  of  their  hoofs  strikes 
upon  the  ear,  and  an  expert  would  recog- 
nize at  once  the  quick  stroke  of  race  horses 
in  training.  As  they  dash  past  her  a 
gleam  of  exultation  flashes  across  the 
woman's  face,  and  Mrs.  Herrick  knows 
that  she  is  right,  and  that  Flycatcher  has 
improved  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
and  has  grown  into  a  very  much  better 
three  year  old  than  the  world  gives  him 
credit  for  being. 

The  gallop  over,  the  boys  pull  up  and 
walk  their  horses  toward  their  mistress, 
for  such  Mrs.  Herrick  is.  Stable  lads  all 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  man  who 
finished  first  in  the  trial.  He  turns  in  his 
saddle  as  he  approaches  her,  and  signals 
an  intimation  to  the  boys  that  they  are  to 
walk  their  charges  home,  and  then  himself 
quietly  rides  up  to  Mrs.  Herrick. 

"  Well,  Tom  ?  "  ejaculated  that  lady. 

"Yes,  you  are  quite  right,"  replied  the 
jockey  ;  "  the  colt  has  come  on  wonder- 
fully since  last  year.  Not  first  class,  I 
dare  say,  though  the  tackle  we  have  tried 
him  with  was  hardly  able  to  tell  us  how 


good  he  may  be.  I  had  ever  so  much  in 
hand,  and  could  have  won  a  deal  farther 
had  I  liked.  There  should  be  a  real  good 
handicap  to  be  picked  up  with  him." 

"  Yes,  Tom  ;  and  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  I  want  it,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Herrick,  as 
they  walked  their  horses  slowly  toward 
the  comfortable  farm  house  which  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  village. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  the 
jockey. 

"  Yes,  the  world  has  gone  hard  with  me 
ever  since  my  husband's  death.  You  see, 
all  his  money  was  sunk  in  this  place,  and, 
as  for  me,  I  know  no  other  business  than 
'  the  horses.'  A  trainer's  daughter  and 
a  trainer's  wife,  I  don't  think  even  the 
swells  at  Newmarket  could  teach  me 
much.  But  then,  you  see,  I  can't  induce 
people  to  believe  that.  My  husband's  old 
clients  are  all  very  kind  ;  but  they  have 
most  of  them  taken  their  horses  away. 
They  can't  believe  in  having  them  man- 
aged by  a  woman,  and  training  a  few 
moderate  horses  of  your  own  is  not  a 
paying  business." 

"No,"  said  the  jockey,  tersely;  "but 
what  do  you  think  of  doing  ?  Don't  you 
think  you  had  better  get  out  of  this  place  ? 
It  is  no  use  shirking  the  fact,  Mrs.  Her- 
rick. Men  won't,  as  a  rule,  intrust  their 
horses  to  the  care  of  a  woman,  however 
capable  she  may  really  be." 

"  That's  quite  clear.  Now,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do.  I 
have,  fortunately,  stumbled  upon  a  good 
colt.  I  shall  go  in  for  winning  a  big 
handicap  with  him,  over  which  I  shall 
hope  to  make  what  I  call  a  good  bit  of 
money.  Then  the  horse  himself  will,  if 
successful,  become  valuable,  and  that  will 
be  my  opportunity  to  clear  out  the  whole 
concern.  You  will  promise  to  ride  for 
me  if  you  can  manage  the  weight  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  will.  They  are  not  likely 
to  throw  him  in  so  very  light  as  all  that 
comes  to." 

"  Thanks,"    replied    Mrs.    Herrick,    as 
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they  dismounted.  "  Now  come  in,  and  I 
dare  say  Polly  has  got  some  breakfast 
ready  for  you." 

As  they  entered  the  cosy  parlor  they 
were  greeted  by  a  fresh-complexioned, 
black-eyed  young  lady  who  was  evidently 
on  excellent  terms  with  Tom  Skelton. 
The  latter  had  been  originally  apprenticed 
to  the  late  Mr.  Herrick,  and  had  served 
his  time  and  indeed  learned  his  profession 
in  that  trainer's  stable. 

He  was  now  a  celebrated  jockey,  but 
he  never  forgot  the  kindness  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  as  a  lad,  and 
always  vowed  that  he  owed  everything  to 
the  dead  man's  instruction.  Polly  Her- 
rick he  had  known  from  a  child,  and 
though  Mrs.  Herrick  was  much  too  clever 
a  woman  to  attempt  to  interfere,  and 
think  thereby  that  she  could  hasten  things, 
yet  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart  was  that 
those  two  should  come  together.  She  was 
as  fond  of  Tom  Skelton  as  if  he  had  been 
her  own  son,  and  very  proud  of  him  to 
boot.  Tom's  riding  was  now  an  acknowl- 
edged fact,  and  very  liberal  sums  were 
paid  to  retain  his  services.  The  sporting 
papers  constantly  described  races  as 
"stolen"  or  "snatched  out  of  the  fire" 
by  Tom  Skelton's  magnificent  horseman- 
ship. He  was  at  present  making  a  very 
large  income,  and  perfectly  well  able  to 
maintain  a  wife  should  it  seem  good  to 
him  to  take  one  ;  but  so  far  the  idea  never 
seemed  to  have  occurred  to  Tom,  and, 
though  he  and  Polly  were  the  best  of 
friends,  Tom  was  not  conscious  of  any 
warmer  feeling  toward  her. 

It  is  so  sometimes,  when  two  young 
people  have  been  brought  up  together  ;  it 
is  often  solely  due  to  accident  that  they 
awake  to  find  that  they  have  a  regard  for 
each  other  much  stronger  than  friendship. 
Skelton's,  too,  for  three-fourths  of  the 
year,  was  a  very  busy  life  ;  what  with  rid- 
ing races  and  riding  trials,  he  was  a  man 
always  engaged  till  winter  puts  its  veto 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  turf,  and  dur- 
ing the  dead  season  was  there  not  the 
hunting,  to  say  nothing  of  billiards  and 
one  or  two  other  sports  which,  though 
illegal,  are  much  in  vogue  at  Newmarket  ? 
So  that  upon  the  whole  Tom  never  found 
time  hang  heavy  on ,  his  hands,  and  al- 
though he  would  always  respond  at  once 
to  any  intimation  of  Mrs.  Herrick's  that 
she  had  need  of  him,  his  visits  to  Brox- 
more  were  not  very  frequent.  He  thought 
that  Mrs.  Herrick  had  come  to  a  very 
wise  determination  ;  whatever  the  future 


might  have  in  store  for  women,  he  knew, 
as  a  practical  man,  that  owners  at  present 
felt  no  disposition  to  intrust  their  horses 
to  the  care  of  them.  She  could  not  do 
better  than  adhere  to  her  determination, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  first  good 
race  she  could  win  with  Flycatcher,  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  business  at  once. 

"  The  downs  are  splendid  galloping 
ground,"  thought  Tom,  "and  if  the  ac- 
commodation for  horses  is  not  very  large, 
still  it  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  I 
should  fancy  there  are  plenty  of  peo- 
ple willing  to  give  her  a  fair  price  for 
her  lease,  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments." 

However,  by  this  time  the  reappear- 
ance of  Polly,  accompanied  by  a  maid 
servant,  with  whose  assistance  she  pro- 
ceeded to  spread  a  substantial  breakfast, 
effectually  interrupted  his  meditations. 

"Why,  Tom!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  as 
they  took  their  places  at  the  table,  "  it's 
ages  since  we  saw  you  at  Broxmore. 
Now  that  you  have  become  a  swell  jock- 
ey and  a  Newmarket  man,  I  suppose  you 
look  down  upon  all  us  provincial  stables." 

"  Of  course  we  do,"  rejoined  Tom, 
laughing  ;  "  we  think  we  know  everything 
there,  though,  between  you  and  me,  there 
isn't  a  place  in  England  where  they  make 
such  mistakes  about  their  horses  as  they 
do  at  Newmarket  ;  but  come,  it  isn't  so 
long  since  I  was  last  at  Broxmore.  I  was 
here  only  six  weeks  ago  !  " 

"  Oh,  Tom  !  Tom  !  "  said  the  girl,  laugh- 
ing, "  six  weeks  ago  you  were  riding  the 
winner  of  the  Brocklesby  at  Lincoln.  We 
haven't  seen  you  since  February  last." 

"Time  slips  away,"  replied  the  jockey, 
as  he  helped  himself  very  sparingly  to 
some  toast  from  amid  the  delicacies 
around  him.  "^^  However,  I  have  an  en- 
gagement now  you'll  be  glad  to  hear." 

"I  only  wish  he  had,"  thought  Mrs. 
Herrick  to  herself. 

"Ah!  you've  promised  to  ride  our 
crack,"  cried  the  girl,  joyously.  "What 
do  you  think  of  him?" 

"He's  a  real  good  colt,"  replied  Tom, 
"  and  before  two  months  are  over  we'll 
have  the  bells  ringing  in  Broxmore,  and 
Mrs.  Herrick  serving  out  unlimited  ale  to 
all  comers." 

Polly  clapped  her  hands,  as  she  cried 
that  "that  would  be  nice;  it's  so  long 
since  we  won  a  big  race,  and  mother 
thinks  a  deal  of  Flycatcher." 

"  And  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about," 
chimed  in   Mrs.  Herrick,  cheerily  ;  "  not 
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but  what  I'm  glad,  all  the  same,  to  find 
Tom  agrees  with  me.  Let's  see  ;  it's  the 
half  after  lo  train  you  want  to  catch, 
Tom  ?  There's  plenty  of  time,  but  I  may 
as  well  order  the  dogcart  now." 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Herrick  left  the 
room  than  Polly  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"Has  mother  said  anything  to  you?" 

The  jockey  nodded  assent. 

"Ah,  I  thought  she  would,"  continued 
the  girl.  "  She  is  a  good  plucked  one,  is 
mother,  and  not  one  to  cry  out  about  her 
troubles.  She  won't  let  me  share  her 
sorrows.  She  doesn't  tell  me  anything, 
but  I  know  she  is  dreadfully  worried 
about  her  affairs.  She  can't  bear  to  see 
things  done  differently  to  what  she  has 
been  accustomed,  and  yet  I'm  certain  it's 
hard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet." 

"  Your  mother's  a  shrewd,  clever  wo- 
man, and  has  made  up  her  mind  to  do 
the  best  thing  she  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  can  help  a  bit  in  the  saddle, 
and,  by  Jove  !  Polly,  you  know  I'd  do 
my  best  for  her.  I'd  sooner  win  a  race 
for  Mrs.  Herrick  than  anyone  in  Eng- 
land." 

Little  did  Tom  Skelton  think,  as  he 
uttered  these  words,  in  what  fashion  he 
was  fated  to  assist  his  old  mistress  in  this 
matter. 

"It's  no  use  fretting  about  it,  Polly,  but 
we  all  know  there's  a  deal  of  luck  in  horse 
racing,  and  Broxmore's  been  '  dead  out ' 
of  late.  However,  I  do  think  the  tide's 
going  to  turn  with  Flycatcher.  Your 
mother  and  the  head  lad  here  thoroughly 
know  their  business,  and  I  shall  slip  down 
every  now  and  then  to  give  the  colt  a  gal- 
lop myself.  We  must  have  him  all  ready 
when  the  chance  comes." 

"Well,  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Herrick,  as  she 
re-entered  the  room,  "  the  cart  is  coming 
round,  and  I  think  we  have  settled  all  we 
can  at  present.  You'd  slip  Flycatcher  in 
some  of  the  handicaps  at  Ascot,  and  not 
keep  him  to  the  back  end  of  the  year?" 

■'  There's  nothing  like  running  them 
when  they're  ready,"  replied  the  jockey, 
sententiously ;  "  and  there's  plenty  of 
money  to  be  won  over  the  Hunt  Cup  or 
the  Wokingham." 

"  That's  settled  then,  and  if  we  think 
the  colt  not  quite  ripe  for  Ascot  we'll 
wait  till  Goodwood  ;  and  now,  Tom, 
good-bye.  You'll  run  down  and  give 
him  a  gallop  whenever  you  can  spare  a 
day,  won't  you  ?" 

The  jockey  shook  her  hand  cordially, 
and  as  he  bade  Polly  good-bye  whispered 


something  in  her  ear  which  made  the 
girl's  face  flush  with  pleasure,  and  then, 
jumping  into  the  cart,  drove  rapidly  off 
toward  the  station. 

"  Keep  up  your  heart,  Polly  ;  we  shall 
pull  through,  never  fear.  You're  like  to 
see  a  good  deal  of  me  in  the  next  few 
weeks  —  more,  perhaps,  than  you  care 
about." 

Not  much  in  these  words,  and  yet  the 
girl  was  pleased  with  them.  She  would 
have  laughed  probably,  if  anybody  had 
told  her  that  she  had  a  tendresse  for  Tom 
Skelton,  and  yet  she  unmistakably  desired 
to  look  her  best  in  his  eyes.  She  was 
conscious  of  annoyance  if  she  did  not 
attract  his  attention  and  rather  monop- 
olize his  society  when  they  met.  She 
almost  unwittingly  (did  a  woman  ever  do 
such  a  thing  unwittingly  ?)  dressed  her 
best  when  she  thought  there  was  any 
prospect  of  meeting  Tom.  It  was  not 
often  he  descended  upon  them  unawares, 
but  she  remembered  with  no  little  mortifi- 
cation that  once  or  twice  during  the  last 
twelvemonth  he  had  caught  her  without 
her  armor  on,  and  taken  her,  so  to  speak, 
at  a  disadvantage. 

She  was  a  good-looking  young  woman, 
and  could  stand  it  as  well  as  most  girls  ; 
but  that  poetic  fiction  of  old  Ben  Jonson's 
about  "beauty  when  unadorned"  is,  as 
the  more  practical  American  poet  would 
put  It,  "an  exploded  idee."  She  had  im- 
plicit faith  in  Tom  Skelton,  and  looked 
upon  it  that  if  anyone  could  make  a  horse 
win  he  could.  Then  her  mother  was  a 
clever  woman,  and  did  not  both  Tom  and 
she  agree  that  Flycatcher  was  a  wonder- 
ful horse  ?  No,  there  was  nothing  to 
grizzle  about  ;  things  were  sure  to  come 
right.  Tom  said  so.  In  the  meantime  it 
would  be  very  nice  his  coming  down  every 
now  and  again.  Broxmore  was  a  trifle 
monotonous,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
have  someone  new  to  talk  to. 

Skelton,  meanwhile,  on  his  journey  to 
town,  was  busy  revolving  in  his  mind  in 
what  manner  the  most  could  be  made  of 
Flycatcher.  According  to  his  idea,  the 
horse  would  be  thoroughly  fit  to  run  at 
Ascot,  and  he  thought  no  better  oppor- 
tunity for  netting  a  big  stake  could  be 
found.  He  was  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  that  morning's  trial.  It  was 
good  enough  so  far  as  it  went,  but  Tom 
considered  that  they  had  not  anything  at 
Broxmore  sufficiently  good  to  test  the  colt 
as  he  should  like  to  do.  No,  there  must 
be  no  mistake  about  this  ;    he  would  give 
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anything  to  pull  his  dear  old  mistress  out 
of  her  difficulties.  There  was  only  one 
thing  for  it.  He  heid  made  a  good  bit  of 
money  ;  he  would  buy  a  horse  of  some 
kind — something  with  which  they  could 
satisfactorily  try  Flycatcher,  and  ascer- 
tain what  he  really  was.  Having  come 
to  this  conclusion,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  journey  all  possibilities  in  horseflesh 
passed  before  his  mind's  eye  like  bits  of 
glass  in  a  kaleidoscope. 


Chapter  II. 

"MR.   BYGROVE,  THE  BOOTMAKER." 

DuLLERTON  was  a  small  thriving  pro- 
vincial town,  in  which,  though  you  would 
perhaps  not  have  suspected  it,  a  great 
deal  of  money  was  made.  It  was  dull, 
dusty  and  sleepy  looking,  after  the  man- 
ner of  most  country  towns.  A  stranger 
passing  through  it  might  have  asked, 
"Did  it  ever  wake  up  ?"  and  might  have 
been  truthfully  answered,  "  Yes,  on  mar- 
ket day,  and  then  Dullerton  in  a  few 
hours  did  a  large  and  lucrative  business." 
For  the  little  town  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  grand  grazing  country,  and  the  sur- 
rounding farmers  had  not  suffered  to 
anything  like  the  extent  that  their  breth- 
ren in  the  arable  countries  had  done. 
There  were  also  two  or  three  manufac- 
turing industries  in  Dullerton,  which, 
though  they  made  little  show  to  the 
eye  of  the  casual  traveler,  gave  employ- 
ment— aye,  and  good  wages — to  several 
hundred  hands.  Wholesale  businesses, 
and  as  such  entirely  independent  of  shop 
fronts  and  plate  glass.  One  notably, 
a  boot  manufactory,  the  proprietor  of 
which  was  a  flourishing,  pushing,  self- 
made  man. 

Mr.  Bygrove  had  inherited  from  his 
father  a  small  shoemaker's  shop  in  Dul- 
lerton. The  father  had  been  content  to 
get  a  modest  living  out  of  his  shop,  and 
had  never  attempted  to  extend  his  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  son  was  a  man  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent mold — a  shrewd,  hard-working,  am- 
bitious man,  who  no  sooner  came  into  his 
kingdom  than  he  determined  that  the  re- 
tailing of  boots  and  shoes  in  Dullerton 
could  never  lead  to  anything  more  than  a 
modest  competency.  "  Fortunes  are  not 
made,"  said  young  Robert  Bygrove,  "by 
such  pitiful  peddling  as  this.  There  is 
nothing  like  leather,  says  the  old  fable, 
and  there  is  a  fortune  in  boots  and  shoes, 
as  there  is  in  copper  or  nitrate,  if  you 
Qnly  deal  with  them  on  a  large  scale.     It 


is  the  wholesale  traders  who  make  all 
the  money  nowadays,  and  I  shall  become 
a  wholesale  bootmaker ;  and  though  I 
may  know  nothing  about  anything  else,  I 
do  understand  boots."  So,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  wise  men  of  Duller- 
ton,  Robert  Bygrove  set  up  a  small 
wholesale  manufactory  ;  but  he  was  a 
clear-headed,  energetic  man,  and  speedily 
contrived  to  obtain  orders  and  contracts. 
A  couple  of  years,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  fellow  townsmen  the  manu- 
factory was  enlarged,  and  from  that  time 
it  had  been  continually  growing.  His 
neighbors  wondered  where  Bygrove  found 
the  capital  to  thus  extend  his  business  ; 
true,  he  had  married  a  woman  with  a  bit 
of  money,  but  still,  to  carry  on  such  a 
business  as  his  was  now  must  require  a 
command  of  ready  money  that  Robert 
Bygrove  must  have  found  it  hard  to 
come  by.  Still  there  he  was,  a  widower 
now  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  owner  of  a 
large  and  prosperous  business,  and  with 
only  one  child.  Dullerton  opined  that 
Ellen  Bygrove  would  be  a  rare  catch  for 
any  man  in  days  to  come  ;  at  present  she 
is  a  lively,  unaffected  girl,  who,  if  not 
pretty,  is  quite  as  good  looking  as  any 
heiress  has  a  right  to  expect  to  be. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  country  town, 
from  natural  causes,  are  sure  to  exhibit 
deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  neigh- 
bors. It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Dullerton  would  constitute  itself  any  ex- 
ception to  this  general  law.  Whom  Ellen 
Bygrove  would  select  as  a  sweetheart  had 
been  a  subject  that  exercised  the  little 
town  much  from  the  time  she  came  home 
from  the  finishing  school  where  she  had 
been  receiving  a  final  polish  and  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  accomplishments  ;  but  so 
far  Dullerton  had  had  little  or  no  grounds 
for  speculation  on  that  point.  The  only 
young  man  that  had  seemed  to  attract 
her  attention  was  her  first  cousin  on  her 
mother's  side,  Charles  Trayton,  and,  as 
everyone  knew,  Mr.  Bygrove  was  not 
likely  to  stand  any  nonsense  of  that  kind. 
That  gentleman,  it  was  known,  had  the 
poorest  possible  opinion  of  his  nephew, 
and  if  he  had  not  actually  forbidden  him 
his  house  had,  at  all  events,  given  young 
Trayton  to  understand  that  the  less  he 
saw  of  him  the  better  he  should  be  pleased  ; 
in  fact,  the  world  generally  had  not  much 
opinion  of  Charlie  Trayton.  He  had  be- 
gun life  in  a  solicitor's  office  in  the  town, 
with  a  view  to  being  eventually  taken  into 
partnership  ;  but  having  evmced  great  in- 
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aptitude  for  engrossing,  a  taste  for  bet- 
ting, and  a  talent  for  billiards,  at  the  end 
of  two  years  he  saved  his  employer  the 
trouble  of  dismissing  him  by  resigning  his 
situation.  He  had  a  small  competency, 
and  for  a  few  months  lounged  about  Dul- 
lerton  doing  nothing,  unless  assiduous  at- 
tendance at  the  billiard  table  could  be 
called  such.  However,  the  reputation  of 
being  a  remarkably  fine  pool  player  is  not 
calculated  to  advance  a  young  man's  rep- 
utation in  any  other  direction,  and  Dul- 
lerton  prophesied  that  Charlie  Trayton 
would  never  come  to  any  good  in  this 
world.  Be  that  as  it  may,  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years  his  native  town  had 
rather  lost  sight  of  the  black  sheep,  for  as 
such  Dullerton  persisted  in  regarding  him, 
albeit  that  he  did  not  like  law,  and  did 
like  billiards,  was  the  sum  total  recorded 
against  him. 

There  was  one  thing  remarkable  about 
Trayton  upon  his  occasional  reappear- 
ances in  his  native  town,  and  that  was  his 
reticence.  He  had  formerly  been  a  most 
frank  and  outspoken  young  fellow  about 
his  own  proceedings,  but  when  asked  now 
what  he  was  doing  and  where  he  was  liv- 
ing, further  than  that  he  was  doing  very 
well  his  old  friends  could  elicit  no  infor- 
mation. What  occupation  he  followed,  or 
whether  he  followed  any  occupation  at 
all,  was  a  thing  he  kept  totally  to  himself. 
That  Mr.  Bygrove  had  a  very  poor  opin- 
ion of  his  nephew  has  been  already  re- 
marked, but  the  last  few  years  had  some- 
what modified  the  manufacturer's  judg- 
ment. To  begin  with,  Trayton  had  never 
demanded  assistance  at  his  hands,  and 
that  his  dissipated,  extravagant  nephew 
should  seek  assistance  was  so  completely 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  thmgs 
that  Mr.  Bygrove  had,  metaphorically 
speaking,  buttoned  up  his  pockets  long 
before  Charlie  should  attempt  to  put  his 
hand  in  them.  Similarly  Trayton  had 
acquired  the  name  of  being  dissipated  and 
extravagant — it  is  very  easy  to  acquire 
such  in  a  small  country  town — although 
he  owed  no  man  in  Dullerton  anything, 
and  there  were  very  slender  grounds  for 
accusing  him  of  one  or  the  other.  One 
thing  the  manufacturer  did  believe,  and 
that  was  that  Charlie  had  excellent  abili- 
ties and  plenty  of  common  sense,  when  he 
chose  to  use  it 

Not  a  week  passes  but  shows  us  how 
many  flourishing  business  houses  are 
built  upon  the  sandiest  of  foundations. 
If  Dullerton    had    wondered    in  the  past 


how  Mr.  Bygrove  had  found  the  capital 
necessary  to  extend  his  premises  and 
connection,  it  was  his  turn  to  wonder  at 
present  how  he  was  to  find  the  money 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  his  en- 
gagements. He  had  undertaken  several 
large  contracts,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
throw  no  chances  away  had  contracted 
to  do  more  than  he  could  possibly  per- 
form. This  had  necessitated  the  sublet- 
ting of  some  of  his  agreements,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  had  been  compelled  to 
borrow  money.  It  was  surmised  in  the 
wholesale  trade  that  Bygrove  was  rather 
in  a  corner.  The  firms  that  he  had  ap- 
pealed to  to  help  him  had  consented  to 
do  so,  but  were  determined  to  make  sure 
of  their  share  of  the  cake.  They  not 
only  drove  a  hard  bargain  with  him,  but, 
suspecting  his  stability,  further  insisted 
upon  being  partly  paid  in  advance.  Mr. 
Bygrove  prided  himself  upon  the  punctu- 
ality with  which  he  met  his  engagements, 
and  was  quite  aware  that  he  was  greatly 
indebted  for  the  way  he  had  thriven  in 
business  to  his  promptitude  on  this  point. 
While  Dullerton  was  giving  him  the  credit 
of  being,  perhaps,  its  wealthiest  citizen, 
Mr.  Bygrove  was  vainly  turning  over  in 
his  mind  the  possibility  of  averting  the 
impending  crash.  It  would  not  mean 
utter  ruin,  but  it  would  mean  the  ruin  of 
the  business  that  he  had  built  up  with 
such  toil  and  care,  and  he  muttered  rue- 
fully to  himself  as  he  sat  brooding  over 
the  situation,  "  I  am  too  old  to  be- 
gin again."  "Yes,"  he  thought,  "there 
is  one  way  to  tide  it  over.  If  old 
Hiram  Moss  would  only  wait  another  six 
months  for  that  ;^3,ooo  I  could  just  pull 
through.  I  have  borrowed  from  him 
often  before,  though  never  so  much  as 
this,  and  I  have  always  met  my  bills 
punctually  when  due  ;  still,  he  is  a  queer 
old  fellow,  and  I  had  trouble  to  persuade 
him  to  find  me  this  money.  I'll  go  over 
and  see  him  at  once  ;  "  and  taking  up  his 
hat  Mr.  Bygrove  left  his  manufactory  and 
walked  through  the  town  toward  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bill  discounter. 

How  Mr.  Moss  had  originally  made  his 
money  was  a  thing  quite  unknown  to 
Dullerton.  He  had  come  and  settled 
there  many  years  ago,  and  carried  on  no 
apparent  business  ;  but  it  speedily  became 
known  through  the  busy  little  town  and 
the  surrounding  district  that  Hiram  Moss 
was  always  willing  to  lend  money  at  rea- 
sonable interest,  providing  only  he  was 
satisfied   with  the  security.     In  short,  he 
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made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  it  amused 
him  to  turn  his  own  capital  ovfer  in  this 
way,  and  between  him  and  Mr.  Bygrove 
there  had  been  many  dealings.  The 
manufacturer  was  aware  that  Hiram  Moss 
exacted  scrupulous  punctuality  in  all  such 
transactions.  You  might  thoroughly  de- 
pend upon  having  the  sum  he  undertook 
to  furnish,  to  the  hour  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  Mr.  Moss  expected  equal  precision 
with  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  money 
and  the  interest  thereon.  Still,  for  an  old 
customer,  Mr.  Bygrove  thought  he  would 
probably  make  no  difficulty  about  for 
once  relaxing  his  rule.  On  arriving  at 
the  bill  discounter's  residence  the  manu- 
facturer was  at  once  shown  into  Hiram 
Moss'  sanctum,  and  proceeded  directly  to 
state  what  had  brought  him  there.  The 
money  lender  listened  in  silence,  and  then 
replied  :  "  Impossible  !  impossible  !  I  can- 
not break  my  rule ;  you  know,  Mr.  By- 
grove, I  never  renew.  It's  not  business. 
I  lend  money,  but  I  am  not  a  professional 
money  lender.  You  may  say  that  it  is  a 
distinction  without  a  difference,  but  it  is 
not  so.  I  am  content  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  or  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  I 
don't  lend  money  unless  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  security,  and  I  never  renew.  All 
this  you  know  perfectly  well,  Mr.  By- 
grove, as  this  is  by  no  means  our  first 
transaction." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "but  this  hap- 
pens to  be  a  peculiar  case.  Mine  is  no 
mere  speculation  ;  I  have  undertaken  con- 
tracts rather  beyond  my  means,  and  I  am 
pressed  for  the  requisite  money  with  which 
to  carry  them  out.  But  it  is  not  a  question 
whether  they  will  pay  when  finished  ;  it  is 
a  certainty  that  they  will  be  paid  for,  and 
as  I  can  show  you — it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
figures — my  gains  must  be  very  consider- 
able." 

"  Ah,  figures,"  said  Mr.  Moss  ;  "  it  is  as- 
tonishing the  fortunes  I  have  seen  calcu- 
lated on  paper.  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr. 
Bygrove,  I  can't  break  my  rule.  I  made 
my  money  hardly,  and  although  I  like  to 
add  to  it,  I  certainly  intend  to  run  no  risk 
of  losing  it.  When  I  firgt  embarked  in 
the  business  in  Dullerton  I  did  it  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  having  something  to  do 
as  anything  else.  I  laid  down  the  before- 
mentioned  rules,  and  determined  rigidly 
to  adhere  to  them.  I  don't  desire  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  shark  by  my  neighbors, 
always  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 
Thanks  to  adhering  strictly  to  my  reso- 
lution  I  get  on  very  well  w;ith  my  neigh- 


bors, and,  as  you  know,  it  is  very  rarely 
that  I  have  to  appeal  to  the  law  to  obtain 
my  own  again.  I  have  every  confidence 
in  you,  Mr.  Bygrove,  and  feel  sure  that 
you  will  meet  your  bills  when  due,  though 
this  doubtless  suggests  itself  to  you  now 
as  the  easiest  way  out  of  a  temporary  diffi- 
culty ;  but  you  will  find  some  other.  You 
may  remember  I  demurred  at  the  time  at 
advancing  so  large  a  sum.  I  was  afraid 
that  you  were  stretching  out  your  hand 
perhaps  a  little  too  far.  However,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  not  eventually  prove 
that." 

"  Well,  if  I  cannot  persuade  you  to  re- 
scind your  rule  I  need  take  up  no  more  of 
your  time,"  said  the  manufacturer,  rising, 
and  with  a  tinge  of  irritability  in  his  tone. 

Hiram  Moss  shook  his  head. 

"  Then,  good  morning,"  said  Mr.  By- 
grove, as  he  shook  hands  with  the  money 
lender,  and  as  he  stepped  into  the  street 
he  felt  there  was  no  solution  of  his  diffi- 
culties to  be  had  through  the  forbearance 
of  Hiram  Moss. 

"He  is  polite  —  very  polite  ;  he  always 
is,  like  a  drawing-room  poker,  polished, 
hard,  inflexible.  It  would  take  pretty 
near  all  the  ready  money  I  can  lay  my 
hands  on  to  carry  on,  and  how  I  am  to 
meet  those  bills  I  don't  know.  Only  six 
weeks  to  run,  and  some  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  will  be  the  most  I  shall 
be  able  to  scrape  together,  and  what  good 
is  that  to  pay  ^3,000  with  ?" 


Chapter  III. 

CHARLES    DISCOVERS    HIS    VOCATION. 

Meditating  upon  that  constantly  re- 
curring puzzle,  the  how  to  pay  sovereigns 
with  half  crowns,  Mr.  Bygrove  was  mak- 
ing his  way  back  through  the  town  to  his 
warehouse,  when  he  suddenly  came  across 
his  nephew.  He  had  not  seen  Charlie  for 
some  months,  and  whatever  his  detractors 
might  allege  against  him  young  Trayton 
certainly  did  not  look  like  a  needy  or  dis- 
solute man.  He  was  well  and  quietly 
dressed,  and  apparently  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits.  Perhaps  his  own  dif- 
ficulties had  the  effect  of  softening  him  ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Bygrove's  heart 
was  rather  softened  toward  Charlie,  and 
he  thought  perchance  that  he  had  judged 
him  somewhat  hardly.  Then  there  was 
that  other  virtue  that  his  nephew  had 
unexpectedly  developed :  he  had  never 
made  that  application  for  assistance 
which  Mr.  Bygrove  had  regarded  as   in- 
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evitable.  It  was  not  that  the  manufac- 
turer would  not  have  found  money  to 
assist  his  nephew  in  starting  in  business, 
for  he  was  no  niggard  ;  but  he  certainly 
was  not  going  to  provide  him  with  funds 
for  billiards  and  betting.  He  welcomed 
him  cordially,  and  wound  up  by  asking 
him  to  dinner  that  evening.  Trayton  in- 
formed his  uncle  that  he  had  only  just 
arrived,  and  intended  to  stay  very  few 
days  in  Dullerton. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Mr.  Bygrove,  "I  am 
pressed  for  time  now,  but  you  shall  tell 
us  all  about  yourself  and  what  you  have 
been  doing  this  evening." 

"I  hope  Nellie  is  quite  well,"  rejoined 
Charles. 

"Quite  so,  quite  so,"  was  the  reply,  and 
Mr.  Bygrove  was  conscious  of  a  slight 
feeling  of  annoyance  at  his  nephew's  ques- 
tion. It  was  absurd,  of  course  ;  young 
Trayton  could  do  no  less  than  ask  after 
his  cousin,  but  if  Mr.  Bygrove  had  modi- 
fied his  opinion  he  was  still  just  as  reso- 
lute in  his  determination  to  tolerate  no 
philandering  between  him  and  his  daugh- 
ter. However,  it  could  not  matter  much, 
he  thought,  as  he  walked  onward.  Charlie 
had  said  he  only  meant  to  stay  in  the 
place  a  few  days ;  and  then  it  occurred 
to  him,  "  By  the  way,  what  the  deuce  has 
brought  Charlie  to  Dullerton  ?  He  must 
have  some  reason  for  coming  ;  nobody 
ever  came  to  Dullerton  for  pleasure." 
However,  he  here  became  once  more  ab- 
sorbed with  the  recollection  of  his  mone- 
tary difficulties,  and  these  speedily  swal- 
lowed up  all  thought  of  Charlie  Trayton 
and  his  affairs. 

That  young  gentleman  indeed  was  cast 
in  very  different  mold  from  that  which 
his  uncle  imagined.  He  knew  what  he 
wanted,  he  knew  what  he  had  come  to 
Dullerton  for,  and  he  knew  that  he  was 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  goal  of 
his  ambition.  He  intended  to  marry  his 
cousin  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  position  to 
offer  her  a  comfortable  home,  and  he  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  do  that  before  long.  He 
knew  that  Nellie  would  wait  for  him  ;  for, 
though  Mr.  Bygrove  knew  nothing  about 
it,  the  young  people  had  come  to  an  un- 
derstandmg  some  time  ago,  and  Nellie 
had  promised  to  be  his  when  he  claimed 
her,  whether  her  father  consented  or  not. 

"  But  he  will,  Charlie,"  said  the  girl, 
pleadingly.  "  Only  show  him  you  have 
settled  down  to  a  steady,  respectable  busi- 
ness, and  I  am  sure  he  will  make  no  ob- 
jection.    Though  you  won't  tell   me  what 


you  are  doing,  you  say  you  are  doing 
well,  and  getting  on  at  it." 

"  Be  patient  a  little  longer,"  her  cousin 
replied,  laughing,  "  the  secret  shall  be  re- 
vealed before  very  long  ;  but  I  give  you 
my  word  my  vocation,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  is  quite  as  respectable  as  shoemaking, 
even  though  it  be  upon  a  big  scale." 

Ellen  Bygrove  had  not  as  yet  seen  her 
lover  upon  this  occasion.  She  was  ex- 
pecting him,  as  a  letter  had  apprised  her 
of  his  intended  visit  to  Dullerton  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  her  father  informed  her  that 
Charlie  was  coming  to  dniner  that  she 
knew  of  his  actual  arrival. 

The  cousins  had  the  conversation  pretty 
well  to  themselves  at  dinner,  for  Mr.  By- 
grove was  decidedly  distrait  He  drank 
more  wine  than  usual,  and  made  several 
attempts  to  throw  off  the  worries  that  were 
oppressing  him,  but  in  vain.  Once  only 
did  he  seem  interested,  and  that  was 
when,  at  the  conclusion  of  dinner,  Charlie 
drew  a  small  case  from  his  pocket  and 
presented  his  cousin  with  a  very  pretty 
necklet. 

"  A  bit  of  luck,"  he  said,  laughing,  in 
reply  to  his  uncle's  interrogation.  "  The 
business  I  pursue — for  I  do  pursue  a  busi- 
ness, though  you  may  not  think  so — has 
something  to  do  with  horses  and  throws 
me  occasionally  among  racing  men.  One 
of  these  good  naturedly  advised  me  if  I 
had  a  ^5  note  to  spare  to  back  a  certain 
horse  for  a  certain  race.  I  did  so,  and  it 
is  out  of  the  ^30  I  thereby  won  that  I 
bought  Nellie's  trinket." 

"In  short,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bygrove,  se- 
verely, "  you  have  taken  to  betting  as  a 
profession — in  fact,  are  what  is  termed  a 
bookmaker." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort," 
said  Charlie,  smiling.  "  I  make  an  occa- 
sional modest  bet,  I  admit.  As  I  told 
you,  my  business  is  with  horses — I  sell 
them." 

"  Ah,  you're  a  horse  dealer.  Well, 
that's  a  little  better ;  but  I  don't  call 
that  a  very  respectable  profession." 

"  You're  wrong,"  retorted  Charlie,  laugh- 
ing. "  Horse  dealing  is  quite  as  respect- 
able a  business  as  any  other.  There  are 
rogues  in  it,  no  doubt,  as  there  are  in 
everything  else ;  but  I  am  not  a  horse 
dealer,  I  sell  horses  for  anybody  who 
will  employ  me,  and  charge  5  per  cent, 
for  doing  it.  To  put  it  more  plainly,  I 
am  an  auctioneer,  and  my  line  is  horses. 
I  have  got  a  good  and  rapidly  increasing 
business,  and  am  doing  very  well  at  it. 
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You  sell  boots,  I  horses.  There's  not 
much  difference." 

Mr.  Bygrove  was  staggered.  It  was 
the  first  time  his  nephew  had  ever  ven- 
tured to  address  him  in  this  independent 
manner.  Then  auctioneers  he  had  always 
regarded  as  holding  a  perfectly  respecta- 
ble position,  and  they,  of  course,  did  sell 
horses.'  He  had  that  hazy  idea,  which 
is  not  uncommon,  that  the  being  mixed 
up  with  horses  in  any  way  entailed  a 
certain  amount  of  roguery,  whether  it 
was  horse  dealing,  horse  racing  or  coach- 
ing. He  never  looked  at  the  sporting 
papers,  and  all  the  jargon  of  the  turf 
was  as  Greek  to  him.  Still,  he  had  oc- 
casionally taken  note  in  the  papers  of 
sales  of  thoroughbred  stock,  and  noticed 
that  very  large  sums  were  realized.  If 
those  auctioneers  got  5  per  cent,  upon 
such  sales,  it  must  amount  to  a  very 
considerable  sum  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  If  Charlie  had  got  into  a  business 
of  that  kind,  it  gave  promise  of  being  a 
very  good  thing  indeed  for  him. 

He  had  been  so  absorbed  in  his  reverie 
that  he  had  not  noticed  that  his  daughter 
had  left  the  room,  and  that  her  cousin  had 
followed  her.  He  had  been  so  silent  and 
absent,  and  been,  moreover,  so  assiduous 
in  his  attentions  to  a  decanter  of  port 
after  dinner,  that  young  Trayton  was 
under  the  impression  that  his  uncle  had 
had  rather  more  wine  than  was  good  for 
him.     That  might  be,  for  he  had  certainly 


drunk  more  than  he  was  accustomed  to  ; 
but  the  only  result  had  been  to  stimulate 
his  brain.  It  was  curious  how  that  story 
of  Charlie's  kept  recurring  to  him.  "  If 
you  have  got  a  ;£i^  note  that  you  can 
spare  " — why,  was  he  not  almost  in  that 
position?  What  was  the  use  of  his  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds  ?  It  was  utterly 
insufficient  to  meet  his  liabilities  ;  he  had 
never  bet  upon  a  horse  race  in  his  life — 
did  not  even  know  the  names  of  any 
horses.  If  he  lost  this  money  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  him.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  gave  it  over  to  his  nephew 
and  asked  him  to  lay  it  out  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  why,  he  might  win  ^3,000 
or  thereabouts.  What  was  it  Charlie  got  ? 
Six  to  one.  Suppose  he  could  scrape  up 
p/^400 — six  fours  are  twenty-four,  there's 
;^2,4oo,  and  then  there  was  his  own  stake, 
;^4oo,  that  would  make  ^2,800.  Should 
he  do  it  ?  Yet  how  could  he  ask  Charlie — 
he  who  had  lectured  him  so  often  on  the 
foolishness  of  betting — and  yet  there  was 
no  one  else.  He  counted  among  his  ac- 
quaintance no  one  who  even  professed  to 
understand  anything  about  racing.  Still, 
Mr.  Bygrove  could  not  but  acknowledge 
to  himself  that  to  ask  Charlie  to  invest 
all  his  money  for  him  on  a  horse  race 
would  be  rather  an  awkward  pill  to  swal- 
low. Well,  he  need  not  make  up  his  mind 
to-night.  His  nephew  was  not  going 
away  for  some  few  days,  and  the  thing 
could  doubtless  keep  a  little. 


To  be  continued. 
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Feronia,  fair  goddess  of  the  wood  ! 
The  Romans  claimed  that  those  inspired  by  thee 
Could  walk  o'er  burning  coals,  nor  injured  be. 

How  well  their  poets  must  have  understood 
The  mystic  influence  by  us  unnamed — 

That  unseen  essence  that  among  the  leaves 

Laughs  gleefully  sometimes,  and  sometimes  grieves — 
When  one  so  pure  as  thee  their  fancies  framed 

To  rule  the  forest  a  divinity. 
Unchanged  toward  thee  the  changing  seasons  keep 

Thine  old-time  honors  fresh,  bring  to  thy  bowers 
All  gifts  and  graces  known  to  Poesie — 

Music  of  birds  and  eloquence  of  flowers, 
The  storm's  wild  might  and  the  snow's  silence  deep. 

Louise  Vickroy  Boyd. 
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A  Canadian  flag  floating  at  intervals 
from  the  square  tower  of  a  big,  round- 
roofed  building  on  Church  street  far  up- 
town tells  in  winter  the  youths  and  maid- 
ens of  the  East  End  of  Toronto  that 
there  is  "  Skating  to-day  at  the  Granite  !  " 
It  also  serves  to  tell  to  the  homeward- 
bound  curler  the  story — told  also  at  night 
by  the  flood  of  electric  light  from  the 
great  windows  of  the  new  shed — that 
"  There  is  ice  to-night !  "  Between  the 
two  buildings  stretch  wide  spaces  of  clear 
ground,  which  in  the  winter  season  are 
covered  with  ice  for  curler  and  skater. 
Not  easy  is  it  to  conceive  these  same 
spaces  transformed  in  a  few  short  weeks 
of  spring  to  green  lawns,  with  vines  and 
flowers  and  shady  trees  around  the  mar- 
gins. But  there  they  are,  in  June  just 
as  inviting  to  the  tennis  player  and  the 
bowler  as  in  January  delightsome  to  the 
votaries  of  winter  sports. 

These  are  the  cosy  quarters  of  the 
Granite  Club. 

The  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Gran- 
ite Curling  Club  of  Toronto — for  it  was 
as  a  curling  club  that  it  was  founded — 
corresponds  very  nearly  in  time  with  what 
may  be  termed  the  awakening  with  re- 
spect to  this  fine  game  which  overspread 
the  Canadian  province  of  Ontario.  For 
fifty  years,  it  is  true,  there  have  been 
curlers  and  curling  in  this  province.  In 
the  East  with  irons  ;  in  the  North  with 
wooden  blocks  ;  in  the  West  with  stones, 
the  sons  of  Scotia  or  their  descendants 
had  pursued  "that  fell  guid  game,  the 
channel  stane,"  here  and  there  in  this 
part  of  Canada  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as,  and  far  more  practice  than,  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  "Old  Land."  But  it  is  within 
a  dozen  years  that  the  discovery  has  been 
made  by  some  thousands  of  people  in 
some  scores  of  places  in  Ontario  that 
curling  is  a  game  not  for  elderly  men 
alone  or  for  Scotchmen  alone,  but  for 
young  and  old,  for  Saxon  and  Celt,  for 
anyone,  indeed,  who  enjoys  a  simple  and 
bracing  sport,  free  from  the  professional, 
as  well  as  the  gambling,  element. 

In  the  year  1875 — at  which  time  two 
curling  clubs,  the  Toronto  and  the  To- 
ronto Caledonian,  existed  in  the  hand- 
some   city    we  have  named — a  group  of 


some  half  dozen  gentlemen  got  together 
in  a  room  down  town  one  summer  day 
(June  30)  and  proceeded  to  found  what 
has  since  become  the  largest  club  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  This  was  to  be  an  up- 
town curling  club,  both  the  others  doing 
their  curling  on  the  bay  or  near  it  at  the 
front  of  the  city.  These  gentlemen  were 
Messrs.  J.  Lamond  Smith,  Robert  Carrie, 
Thomas  McCraken,  W.  B.  McMurrich,  and 
W.  B.  Scarth.  At  a  later  date  they  elect- 
ed a  patron  and  a  chaplain,  according  to 
the  old  custom,  which,  however,  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  universally  binding. 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  present  Premier 
of  Canada,  then  in  the  cold  shades  of  op- 
position, was  chosen  patron  and  the  Rev. 
R.  D.  Eraser  chaplain.  Having  become 
associated  as  curlers,  and  having  later 
plenty  of  room  and  most  inviting  prem- 
ises, it  came  about  gradually  in  a  few 
years'  time  that  the  members  sought  for 
recreative  games  in  summer  as  well  as 
winter,  indoors  as  well  as  out,  and  so 
formed  the  other  organizations  for  the 
pursuit  of  lawn  tennis,  bowling  and  whist, 
which  now  assist  to  render  the  Granite 
Club  House  and  Grounds  so  attractive  a 
resort  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  founders  had 
no  premonition  of  the  future  importance 
of  the  organization  then  formed.  "They 
builded  better  than  they  knew."  Not 
being  imaginative  or  easily  credulous  per- 
sons, none  would  have  been  more  sur- 
prised than  they  had  anyone  suggested 
that  in  ten  years'  time  the  bantling  they 
brought  into  existence  would  have  ex- 
tended its  borders  until  within  them  were 
included  between  four  and  five  hundred 
members,  with  premises  covering  an  acre 
and  a  half,  having  a  club  house,  two  cov- 
ered sheds,  a  spacious  lawn,  organizations 
and  appliances  for  the  pursuit  not  of  curl- 
ing alone,  but  of  skating,  lawn  tennis 
bowls,  billiards  and  whist,  with  the  added 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  well-ap- 
pointed social  club. 

Between  June  and  November,  1875, 
land  for  a  curling  shed  was  secured  on 
St.  Mary  street,  adjoining  the  site  of  the 
old  reservoir,  and  a  contract  made  to 
fence  the  land  and  erect  a  shed  for  the 
sum    of   $650.      Fifty    dollars    additional 
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was  voted  for  leveling  the  lot,  which  just 
then  looked  rather  like  an  earthwork 
thrown  up  by  raw  volunteers.  "  Waiting 
rooms  and  outhouses  "  are  mentioned  in 
the  specifications  as  among  the  requisites 
for  the  comfort  of  members.  Very  rude 
these  were,  of  a  certainty.  Well  remem- 
bered is  that  old  shed  and  those  old 
rooms  ;  very  old  they  looked,  too,  before 
their  usefulness  was  gone.  "  Withered, 
ramshackle,  bandy  legged,"  like  Thack- 
eray's cane-bottomed  chair  and  the  other 
furniture  of  his  room  ;  but,  like  these 
worm-eaten  companions  of  earlier  days, 
too,  they  are  recalled  for  "  holding  such 
charms  "  as  palaces  do  not  afford.  Un- 
planed  and  unpainted  pine  boards,  they 
say,  possess,  after  they  have  been  exposed 


W.  B.  McMurrich,  John  Turner  and 
Archibald  Campbell,  Mr.  Alex.  Nairn  be- 
ing added  in  December.  Mr.  J,  Lamond 
Smith  was  the  first  president,  and  Mr. 
Thos.  McCraken  the  first  vice-president. 
For  some  months  Mr.  Scarth  acted  as 
secretary-treasurer;  but  on  December  21 
the  office  of  secretary  was  detached  from 
that  of  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Davidson, 
barrister,  was  unanimously  chosen  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Scarth  retaining  the  position  of 
treasurer. 

The  membership  of  the  Granite  Curl- 
ing Clvb  was  at  this  time  thirty,  and  the 
list  as  follows  :  Weir  Anderson,  Thos. 
Armstrong,  Robert  Bethune,  Archibald 
Campbell,  Robert  Carrie,  Alex.  Boyd, 
Wm.  Christie  (of  Christie,  Brown  &  Co.), 
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a  proper  while  to  wind  and  rain  and  shine, 
an  attraction  for  the  eye  of  the  artist  in 
their  irregular  yellows  and  grays,  their 
muddy  weather  stains.  Quite  other  were 
the  attractions,  however,  possessed  by  the 
bygone  premises  for  their  frequenters. 
These  gentlemen  were  not  looking  for 
beauty  of  tint,  but  for  the  shimmer  of 
the  ice  ;  not  listening  for  concerted  har- 
monies, but  for  the  ''sweet  music  of  the 
enameled  stones."  To  paraphrase  the 
curling  song  of  John  Douglas,  in  after 
years  to  be  laureate  of  the  club  : 
The  maist  artistic  pleasures  are  hardly  worth  a 

preen 
Tae  a  lot  of  jolly  curlers  when  the  ice  is  keen  ! 

The  earliest  members  of  committee 
were  Messrs.  J.  Lamond  Smith,  Thomas 
McCraken,  W.   B.  Scarth,   Robert  Carrie, 


Robert  Cochran,  W.  F.  Davison,  Wm. 
Davidson,  Remy  Elmsley,  J.  D.  Edgar, 
Andrew  Green,  Arthur  Harvey,  Robert 
Jaffray,  S.  H.  Janes,  Thos.  McCraken, 
John  McCraken,  W.  E.  McMurrich,  Alex- 
ander Nairn,  Stephen  Nairn,  John  Palmer, 
Jr.,  John  Patterson,  Wm.  Ramsay,  Dr. 
Richardson,  W.  B.  Scarth,  J.  Lamond 
Smith,  James  E.  Smith,  John  Turner, 
Fred.  Wyld. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Robbie  Burns' 
birthday,  January  25,  1876,  a  committee 
was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  for  the  organization.  And, 
what  is  not  of  less  interest  to  votaries  of 
a  game  which,  as  an  old  Scotch  writer 
puts  it,  "  gives  a  gallant  appetite  for 
meat,"  it  was  then  agreed  to  have  a  club 
day,  that  the  Old  Countrymen  should  on 
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that  day  play  the  Canadian  members,  and 
that  they  should  adjourn  from  the  ice  to 
some  convenient  place  for  dinner. 

A  memorial  of  this  first  convivial  gath- 
ering exists — it  is  pasted  inside  the  back 
cover  of  the  little,  thin,  ecclesiastical- 
looking  black  volume  that  contains  the 
early  minutes  of  the  club — in  the  notice 
sent  out  by  the  secretary.  The  annual 
game  was  called  for  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 5,  at  2.30  p.  M.  "  After  which  the 
members  will  adjourn  to  'The  Rising 
Sun,'  No.  666  Yonge  St.,  where  all  are  re- 
quested to  meet  for  their  first  annual  Beef 
and  Greens,  at  6  p.  m.  sharp."  In  this 
game  the  Canadians  beat  the  Old  Country- 
men by  37  shots  to  32.  To  the  credit  of 
the  diners  it  may  be  noted  that,  on  the 
authority  of  the  minutes,  "  the  members 
partook  of  the  annual  dinner,  and  afte?-- 
ward  performed  the  business  of  the  an- 
nual meeting,"  adopting  unanimously  the 
constitution  submitted. 

In  1880  the  lease  of  the  St.  Mary  street 
premises  expired,  and  as  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  desired  to  increase  the  rent,  it 
became  necessary  to  look  about  for  other 
quarters.  The  managers,  having  an  eye 
to  the  future,  thought  that  a  larger 
place  with  more  extended  accommodation 
would  attract  a  larger  gathering ;  and 
after  some  search  a  site  about  two  acres 
in  extent  was  chosen  on  the  east  side  of 
Church  street,  above  Wellesley,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  glass  houses  and  forc- 
ing beds  of  a  nurseryman  and  florist.  A 
joint-stock  company  was  formed,  capital 
$12,000,  and  Mr.  Norman  B.  Dick,  archi- 
tect, was  employed  to  design  a  brick  shed 
with  a  semicircular  roof,  covering  four 
rinks  of  ice  and  giving  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs club  rooms.  Later  the  capital  was 
increased  to  $50,000. 

The  first  president  of  the  company  was 
Mr.  William  Ramsay  ;  the  vice-president, 
Mr.  Donald  McEwen  ;  the  directors, 
Messrs.  Walter  G.  P.  Cassels,  Dr.  Carlyle, 
Walter  Taylor,  Alexander  Nairn,  W.  F. 
Davison,  R.  K.  Burgess,  R.  H.  Bethune, 
with  Mr.  William  Badenach  as  secretary. 
The  title  of  the  organization  was  the 
Granite  Curling  and  Skating  Company, 
and  it  assumed,  in  September,  1880, 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Curling 
Club,  of  which  Mr.  W.  F.  Davison  was  at 
this  time  president,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Mc- 
Craken  vice-president.  Messrs.  Cassels 
and  Jaffray  were  elected  from  the  club  to 
form,  along  with  three  members  of  the 
company,  a  committee  for  the  election  of 


club  members,  and  an  arrangement  pro- 
posed to  the  club  by  the  company  for 
occupancy  of  the  premises  for  curling 
was  adopted.  Sixteen  curling  skips  were 
elected,  as  named  by  the  council,  and  were 
as  follows  :  W.  G.  P.  Cassels,  Bethune, 
Nairn,  Lamond  Smith,  Taylor,  Hedley, 
Bruce,  Brodie,  Jaffray,  Richardson,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  list  already  containing  Davi- 
son, McCraken,  Ramsay,  Badenach,  Mc- 
Ewen and  Carlyle. 

It  was  about  1881,  being  settled  in  their 
new  and  cosy  premises,  that  the  members 
of  the  Granite  resolved  to  hold  the  annual 
dinners  in  their  own  club  room  in  Febru- 
ary or  March.  These  gatherings  soon  ob- 
tained more  than  local  fame.  It  was  the 
custom  to  invite  the  presidents  of  the 
other  city  curling  clubs  and  well-known 
exponents  of  the  game  from  other  places. 
On  one  occasion  the  well-known  Scottish 
singer,  David  Kennedy,  was  a  guest,  who 
delighted  the  company  with  song  and 
story.  On  another  they  secured  Colonel 
Stevenson,  of  Montreal,  so  agreeably 
known  to  curlers  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  A  frequent  guest  was,  and  still 
is,  Mr.  William  Cassils,  past  president  of 
the  Montreal  Thistle  Curling  Club,  whom 
all  who  have  met  him  will  acknowledge  to 
be  a  prince  of  pleasantry  and  bonhomie. 

They  are  not  elaborate  spreads,  these 
dinners.  It  does  not  accord  with  the 
simplicity  of  life  prescribed  to  curlers  that 
the  menu  shall  on  such  occasions  exceed 
the  bill  of  fare  vaunted  in  the  lines  of 
the  Partie  Cat-ree.  Tradition  has  limited 
the  price  of  the  tickets  and  therewith  the 
number  of  courses.  Perhaps  the  historic 
beef  and  greens  and  bannocks  are  not  al- 
ways adhered  to,  but  the  delicious  mince 
collops  and  the  stomach-trying  haggis 
do  appear,  with  some  "pretty,  tiny  kick- 
shaws "  thereafter,  to  fill  up,  as  it  were, 
the  interstices  of  appetite.  However, 
there  is  not  the  array  of  wines — the  rich, 
the  dry,  the  old,  the  gold — that  Fred. 
Cozzens  used  to  catalogue  as  needful  in 
Bohemia.  The  Granites  and  their  friends 
beguile  their  humble  state,  as  Stedman's 
ballad  puts  it  : 

By  finding  time  to  come  together, 

In  every  season  of  the  year, 

In  sunny,  wet  or  windy  weather. 
***** 

On  winter  evenings,  cold  and  snowing, 
'Tis  good  to  order  'alf-and-'alf  ; 

To  watch  the  fire-lit  pewter  glowing, 
And  laugh  a  hearty  English  laugh. 

In  their  frequent  curling  contests  with 
clubs  in  other  cities  and  towns  the  Gran- 
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ites  have  met  a  good  share  of  success,  as 
their  trophies  iu  the  shape  of  Royal  Cale- 
donian Branch  silver  medals  and  other 
prizes  attest.  In  the  winter  of  1887-8 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  effect  an 
arrangement  with  the  Thistle  Curling 
Club,  of  Montreal,  by  which  players  from 
either  club  made  successively  the  jour- 
ney of  330  miles  and  competed  on  the  ice 
of  the  other.  In  these  contests  the  Mon- 
treal men,  admirable  curlers  that  they 
are,  who  are  accustomed  to  curl  with 
irons,  played  at  Toronto  with  stones,  and 
were  defeated.  But  when  the  "  Gran- 
ites "  played  the  return  match  with  them 
in  Montreal,  using  irons,  they  were  in 
turn  beaten  by  the  "  Thistles."  Delicious 
were  the  breakfasts  of  porridge  and  ban- 
nocks, tawties  and  collops  spread  by  the 
hospitable  Montreal  entertainers  on  these 
too  infrequent  reunions.  Notable  was 
the  flow  of  merriment  and  song  when 
the  Eastern  men  lunched  at  the  Granite 
rooms  and  when  Cassils  and  Mitchell  and 
Nicol  and  dear  departed  Sam  Green- 
shields  were  there.  In  1886  the  Cale- 
donian Society  of  Toronto  offered  a 
handsome  silver  cup  for  competition 
among  the  curling  clubs  of  the  city, 
twenty  men  from  each.  There  were  four 
competing  clubs,  and  in  successive  sea- 
sons the  cup  was  won  by  the  Toronto 
Curling  Club,  the  Caledonian  Curling 
Club  and  the  Granite  Curling  Club.  Ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  compe- 
tition the  cup  had  to  be  won  three  times 
by  the  same  club  before  it  could  be  re- 
tained, but  the  Granites  are  now  its  hold- 
ers for  a  second  time. 

Most  prized  among  the  trophies  deco- 
rating the  club  room,  however,  is  the  silk 
and  gold  banner  represented  in  one  of  the 
illustrations  to  this  article,  which  marks 
the  winning  by  the  Granites,  in  1886,  of 
the  much-coveted  silver  tankard  of  the 
Ontario  Branch,  Royal  Caledonian  Curl- 
ing Club.  To  have  been  one  of  the  win- 
ners in  this  annual  contest  is  the  highest 
honor  that  a  curler  in  Ontario  can  attain  ; 
and  to  hold  the  tankard  for  a  year — it  has 
never  been  held  for  more  than  one  year  at 
a  time  by  any  curling  body,  except  by  the 
Torontos,  who  held  it  in  1876  and  1877 
through  default  of  a  competitor — is  re- 
garded as  the  summutn  bonum  of  a  curling 
club.  There  are  over  a  hundred  clubs  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  this  compe- 
tition now  proceeds  in  sixteen  groups, 
the  surviving  contestant  in  each  group 
going  to  Toronto   to  play  off  against  the 


other  twelve.  In  1886  there  were  nine 
groups,  so  that  when,  having  already  de- 
feated the  Scarborough  Heathers  in  their 
own  group,  and  the  Moss  Park  Rink  and 
the  Caledonians  of  Toronto  in  the  second 
heat,  the  Granites  came  into  the  final 
competition,  the  surviving  clubs  against 
them  were  those  of  Listowel,  Thamesville 
and  Guelph,  the  last  two  being  especially 
strong  teams,  both  appearing  in  the 
"  Honor  Roll  of  the  Ontario  Curling 
Annual."  The  Listowels  were  defeated 
on  the  first  day  by  fifty-seven  shots 
to  nineteen.  Next  morning,  on  the  spa- 
cious ice  of  the  Caledonian  Club,  the 
doughty  Thamesville  men,  too,  had  to 
succumb,  being  beaten  by  fifteen  shots. 
In  the  afternoon,  amid  a  great  concourse 
of  players  from  all  over  the  province, 
the  quaint,  silent  figure  of  "  Long  Tom  " 
Dobie,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  the  alert  and 
no  less  well-known  Alec.  Congalton,  skips 
of  the  two  Guelph  rinks,  contested  the 
skill  and  tried  the  patience  of  the  Granite 
skips,  Dalton  and  Badenach,  by  daylight 
and  gaslight  through  exciting  hours  for 
twenty-two  "  ends."  A  great  shout  from 
the  crowd  announced  at  last  the  comple- 
tion of  the  match.  The  Granites  had 
won,  the  score  being — 

Granites.  Guelphs. 

Badenach  .  .  .  ig  Congalton  ...  18 
Dalton      ....     19     Dobie  .....     14 

38  32 

Accompanying  the  tankard,  which  is 
held  only  as  won  year  by  year,  was  a  gold 
medal,  presented  by  the  president  of  the 
Ontario  Branch,  and  a  silk  banner,  gold 
embroidered.  These  are  held  in  perpetu- 
ity by  the  Granite  Club.  Their  fellow 
members  further  marked  the  pride  they 
felt  in  these  two  fighting  rinks  by  present- 
ing each  player  wtth  a  gold  medal  to 
commemorate  the  occasion.  A  word  now 
as  to  th.^ personnel  of  the  players  who  com- 
posed the  two  rinks  which  were  for  one 
year  champions  of  Ontario  : 

Rink  No.  i.  Rink  No.  2. 

R.  Myles,  J.  W.  DeC.  O' Grady, 

T.  B.  Lacon,  R.  B.  Hamilton, 

N.  B.  Dick,  W.  C.  Matthews, 

W.  Badenach,  Skip.         C.  C.  Dalton,  Skip. 

In  the  picture  group  the  "  skips  "  are 
seated  in  chairs.  Badenach  to  the  left, 
while  the  "leads  "recline  upon  the  rug. 

In  any  description  of  the  Granite  Club 
and  its  members  a  central  figure  must  al- 
ways be  "  The  Old  Man,"  as  Badenach  is 
admiringly  called.  From  November,  1877, 
to  October,  1885,  when  the  writer  of  this 
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paper  was  chosen  his  successor,  Mr. 
Badenach  was  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Curlers.  He  is  now  secretary  of  the  club 
at  large  and  has  always  been  one  of  its 
enthusiastic  mainstays.  Brisk,  decided, 
"level  headed,"  with  a  keen  relish  for 
athletic  sports,  he  is  not  less  sought  after 
as  a  practical  exponent  of  curling,  bowl- 
ing, tennis  and  whist  than  a  valuable 
counsellor  in  matters  of  organization  and 
control.  His  portrait,  life  size,  finds 
merited  place  on  the  walls  of  the  club 
parlor,  among  those  of  the  past  presi- 
dents, and  he  is  the  possessor  of  as  many 
medals  as  his  broad  breast  will  hold.  It 
would  take  time  and  space  to  mention 
all  who  have  been  promment  in  the  up- 
building of  the  club.  But  perhaps  a  fair 
way  of  indicating  some  of  the  men  whom 
the  Granites  most  delight  to  honor  will  be 
to  give  a  list  of  the  curling  past  presi- 
dents. The  late  Mr.  Lamond  Smith  was, 
as  we  have  noted,  the  first  president,  and 
retained  the  office  more  than  one  year. 
He  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
club   in    1882,  shortly   before    his    death. 


To  him  succeeded,  in  1877,  Mr,  Wm. 
Ramsay,  who  now  resides  in  Scotland. 
The  holders  of  the  presidential  chair  in 
succeeding  years  are  all  living,  hale  and 
hearty,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  wager 
that  half  of  them  are  upon  the  bowling 
green  as  we  write  : 

PRESIDENTS. 

1875-7  J.  Lamond  Smith, 
1877-9  W-  Ramsay, 
1S80-1  W.  F.  Davison, 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

T.  McCraken. 
T.  McCraken, 
T.  McCraken. 
D.  McEwen. 
W.  G.  P.  Cassels. 
R.  Jaffray. 
W.  Taylor. 
A.  Nairn. 
D.  R.  Wilkie. 
James  Hedley. 
R.  H.  Bethune. 


1881-2  T.  McCraken,  . 
1882-3  D.  McEvven,  . 
1883-4  W.  G.  P.  Cassels, 
1884-5  R-  Jaffray,  .  . 
1885-6  Walter  Taylor, 
1886-7  C.  C.  Dalton,  . 
1887-8  D.  R.  Wilkie,  . 
i888-g  James  Hedley, 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  proprie- 
tary body  is  composed  of  Mr.  R.  K.  Bur- 
gess, president ;  Mr.  C.  C.  Dalton,  vice- 
president  ;  and  Messrs.  Walter  Taylor, 
W.  G.  P.  Cassels,  R.  Jaffray,  James  Hedley, 
D.  R.  Wilkie,  Dr.  James  Carlyle  and  E. 
B.  Osier,  directors  ;  Wm.  Badenach,  secre- 
tary. The  managing  committee,  to  look 
after   the   internal — and  external — affairs 
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of  the  club,  consists  of  Messrs.  Burgess, 
Dalton  and  Hedley.  Mr.  Walter  Gibbs  is 
resident  secretary. 

An  acre  of  level  turf,  such  as  that  in  the 
rear  of  the  club  house,  is  an  unfailing 
temptation  to  outdoor  sports,  such  as 
lawn  tennis,  bowls,  croquet  and  quoits. 
Appliances  for  all  these  games  were  pro- 
cured in  1882  and  they  were  all  played, 
not  perhaps  regularly  or  at  first  very 
skillfully.  At  this  time  the  summer 
sports  were  open  indiscriminately  to  all 
members,  who  should  pay  a  small  extra 
fee.  As  the  taste  for  these  pastimes 
grew  among  the  club  members,  there 
arose  a  desire  for  organization  and  then 
came  also  a  wish  to  excel.  Accordingly 
there  was  formed,  in  1884,  the  Granite 
Lawn  Tennis  Club,  and  Harry  Suckling, 
now  of  Montreal,  was  its  first  secretary. 
I  do  not  find  a  record  of  officers  until 
1885,  on  May  2  in  which  year  a  meeting 
was  held,  with  twenty  members  present. 
At  first  a  committee  of  six  was  appointed 
as  sufficient  to  conduct  its  affairs,  and  this 
consisted  in  1885  of  C.  C.  Dalton,  presi- 
dent ;  George  S.  Crawford,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  R.  J-  Tackaberry,  secretary-treas- 
urer ;  W.  Badenach  and  A.  Ford,  plus  the 
very  necessary  and  popular  captain,  Wal- 
ter Gibbs,  whom  Old  England  had  sent 
over  to  us  in  the  nick  of  time  as  a  keen 
admirer  of  and  effective  participant  in 
such  field  sports. 

They  were  enthusiasts,  these  tennis 
men,  and  workers,  too.  It  was  not  long 
before  there  were  fifty  members  on  the 
roll,  and  the  spirit  of  the  club  is  shown 
in  the  offering  that  year  by  officers  and 
members  of  a  cup,  two  medals,  two  pairs 
of  rackets  and  a  meerschaum  pipe  as 
prizes  for  general  competition.  A  tour- 
nament was  arranged  for  Dominion  Day, 
and  club  colors  were  adopted,  namely, 
yellow,  cardinal  and  navy  blue. 

In  1886,  when  Mr.  A.  J.  Hollyer  became 
secretary — and  a  very  good  secretary  he 
made— it  was  decided,  in  consideration  of 
the  increased  interest  and  the  larger  num- 
ber of  players,  to  enlarge  the  committee 
to  ten  members,  inclusive  of  the  officers. 
Accordingly,  Messrs.  Badenach,  Bleasdell, 
Meyer,  Ford,  Dalton,  Lacon  and  O'Grady 
were  chosen.  Interesting  games  have 
been  played  from  time  to  time  against  the 
Toronto  L.  T.  C,  the  Park  L.  T.  C,  the 
Osgoode  Hall  L.  T.  C,  the  Ossington,  etc., 
and  as  many  won  as  lost.  The  usual  re- 
sult was,  according  to  the  account  of  a 
member,  that  "  the  Torontos  licked  us  as 


a  rule,  but  that  we  most  often  beat  the 
other  fellows."  Of  the  club  competitions 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  championship 
match  the  honors  have  been  won  by 
Hollyer  two  years  and  by  Gibbs  for  two 
or  three.  A  feature  of  the  years  1887 
and  1888  was  the  At  Home  of  the  Granite 
Tennis  Club,  when  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
tensive premises,  with  the  exception  of 
the  upstairs  club  rooms,  were  thrown 
open  to  the  tennis  men  and  their  guests. 
On  the  first  of  these  occasions  between 
1,100  and  1,200  persons  assembled,  re- 
freshments were  served  in  one  building, 
dancing  to  the  music  of  a  string  band 
went  on  in  the  other,  while  most  of  the 
lawn  not  used  by  the  players  in  the  ex- 
hibition games  of  the  day,  was  given  up 
to  promenaders  or  to  platforms  and  seats 
for  the  ladies. 

Next  year  Mr.  Crawford  was  made 
president,  a  position  he  has  since  re- 
tained. As  to  the  other  officers,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Meyer  holds  the  vice-presidency,  Mr.' 
Gibbs  very  self-sacrificingly  holds  those 
of  captain  and  secretary  combined,  and 
the  remaining  members  of  committee  are 
Messrs.  Ford,  Bowes,  Bruce  and  W.  A. 
Littlejohn. 

A  few  who  thought  tennis  rather  too 
rapid,  not  to  say  violent  a  pastime,  gave 
attention  in  the  afternoon  to  croquet. 
Others  displayed  a  temporary  preference 
for  quoits.  But  what  soon  captivated 
more  onlookers  than  either  of  these  two 
was  bowling.  Not  the  game  of  tenpins 
played  with  much  noise  and  perspiration 
in  a  wood-floored  alley,  with  a  small  boy 
or  two  to  send  back  the  balls — for  so 
"bowling"  is  commonly  understood  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada — but  the 
game  of  lawn  bowls,  played  with  biased 
or  weighted  wooden  balls  on  level  turf, 
a  sort  of  summer  curling,  indeed.  Up 
to  1886  or  thereabout  this  fine  game  was 
little  known  in  Western  Canada.  There 
were  some  good  players  in  London,  a 
few  in  Hamilton  and  Belleville.  But  the 
displays  of  bowling  in  Toronto  were 
pretty  well  confined  to  one  or  two  pri- 
vate grounds  or  to  the  breezy  lawn  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club,  on  Toronto 
Bay,  where  old-fashioned  balls,  of  ex- 
treme "  draw,"  describing  in  their  course 
a  generous  sort  of  parabolic  curve,  were 
used  on  grass  which  had  neither  the  level 
nor  the  body  to  please  an  Old  Country 
bowler. 

The  frequenters  of  the  Granite  took  to 
the  game   with   interest,  and  a  club  was 
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formed  in  1887,  with  Dr.  James  Carlyle  as 
president  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Kemp  as  vice- 
president.  In  a  few  days  the  secretary, 
Mr.  W.  O.  Thornton,  was  able  to  report 
sixty  members,  and  a  committee  under- 
took the  work  of  drafting  rules  and  regu- 
lations, adopting  in  the  main  those  of 
"  Mitchell's  Manual  of  pjowling,"  a  Scot- 
tish text  book,  with  modifications  sug- 
gested by  Thomas  Taylor,  a  well-known 
Glasgow  maker  of  bowls.  It  happened 
very  opportunely  that  correspondence  on 
the  subject  had  been  opened  by  one  or 
two  members  with  a  veteran  player,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gunn,  of  Glasgow,  who,  by  his  in- 
structive letters  and  still  more  by  a  visit 
he  made  to  Toronto  in  1888,  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  admirers  of  the  game  to  its 
finer  points  and  to  the  requisite  treatment 
of  the  bowling  green.  Interest  in  the 
^ame  increased,  and  in  the  summer  of  this 
year  the  Victoria  Club,  of  Toronto,  af- 
forded, by  a  tournament  on  its  grounds, 
opportunity  to  the  bowlers  of  Ontario  to 
compete  for  gold  and  silver  bowling 
medals.  So  well  had  the  Granites  made 
use  of  their  time  that  they  were  able  to 
secure  the  first  prize  at  this  tournament, 
one  of  their  rinks  carrying  off  four  gold 
medals,  while  the  silver  ones,  the  second 
prize,  were  won  by  the  Walkerton  Club. 
Some  twelve  or  fourteen  clubs  sent  com- 
petitors on  this  occasion.  Later  in  the 
same  year  the  Granite  lawn  was  the  scene 


of  another  contest  on  a  large  scale  be- 
tween the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club, 
the  Granites  and  the  Victorias,  when  the 
last-narned  players  carried  off  all  the 
prizes.  Mr.  John  C.  Kemp  is  the  present 
president  of  the  Granite  Bowling  Club, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bleasdell  the  vice-presi- 
dent. There  are  some  eighty  members, 
who  are  divided  into  twelve  rinks,  with 
the  following  skips  : 

BOWLING    RINKS. 

Rink  No.  I,  W.  H.  Bleasdell  ;  No.  2,  W. 
O.  Thornton  ;  No.  3,  Dr.  Carlyle  ;  No.  4, 
C.  Carpmael  ;  No.  5,  J.  D.  Henderson  ; 
No.  6,  John  O.  Reward;  No.  7,  E.  E. 
Hargreaves  ;  No.  8,  James  Hedley  ;  No.  9, 
W.  Lawrence  ;  No.  10,  L.  J.  Bolster  ;  No. 
II,  W.  M.  Merritt;  No.  12,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Wright. 

Since  one's  leisure  time  cannot  be  al- 
ways spent  at  curling,  any  more  than  at 
tennis  or  bowls,  since  the  bow  cannot  al- 
ways be  bent,  the  physical  system  even 
of  athletes  needing  occasionally  absolute 
rest,  the  Granite  Chess,  Draughts  and 
Whist  Club  was  formed  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1886,  with  the  following  officers  : 
President,  Hon.  Joseph  E.  MacDougall  ; 
vice-president,  J.  C.  Kemp  ;  honorary 
secretary-treasurer,  W.  M.  Merritt.  This 
organization,  boasting  of  some  good 
whist  players,  has  occasional  bouts  with 
other  similar  clubs.  Certain  of  its  mem- 
bers  acknowledge  themselves  sometimes 
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lazy  men,  for  they  cannot  be  forever 
young  in  frame,  though  their  hearts  may 
be  ;  and  thus,  to  them, 

A  clear   fire,  a  clean    hearth    and    the   rigor   of 
the  game 

are  more  mviting  than  the  whir  of  the 
curling  stone  or  the  rusthng  ghsten  of 
the  bowl  upon  the  green.  In  October, 
1888,  the  Granite  Whist  Club  retained 
these  officers  and  its  committee  of  man- 
agement consisted  of  Messrs,  Dalton, 
Badenach,  Carpmael,  W.  A.  Littlejohn 
and  Edwin  Taylour  English. 

The  differing  types  of  men  and  of 
players  in  a  game  of  curling  form  a  theme 
which  has  many  a  time  been  discussed 
and  elaborated  in  the  lore  of  the  "  chan- 
nel stane."  We  have  heard  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  "  the  master  and 
servants,  the  tenants  and  laird,"  coming 
together  in  the  old  land  for  a  game.  W^e 
have  read  of  Watty  and  Jock,  of  the  sou- 
tar  and  the  minister,  their  virtues,  their 
foibles,  their  peculiarities.  Though  the 
Canadian  types  differ  from  the  Scottish, 
they  are  scarcely  less  various.  There  are 
the  noisy,  the  silent,  the  cautious,  the 
eager,  the  leisurely,  the  hasty,  the  steady, 
the  brilliant,  the  playful  and  the  grumpy  : 
and  in  an  afternoon  at  the  Granite  one 
who  watches  closely  will  detect  examples 
of  all  these. 

It   sounded   boastful — it  certainly  was 


startling,  the  statement  I  mean,  which 
was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  pres- 
entation of  the  R.  C.  C.  C.  Ontario 
Tankard  to  the  Gait  Club,  its  present 
holders  —  that  "there  are  no  better 
curlers  in  Canada,  take  them  as  a  whole, 
than  the  Toronto  Granites."  And  yet  it 
was  made  deliberately  by  an  experienced 
and  observant  player,  one  of  themselves, 
who  proved  his  proposition  by  declaring 
that,  after  engaging  opponents  in  forty 
or  fifty  different  clubs,  he  found  it  easier, 
as  a  rule,  to  defeat  a  rink  taken  from  out- 
side players,  however  famous,  than  to  de- 
feat a  rink  of  his  own  (the  Granite)  club. 
Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  Gran- 
ites are  skillful.  They  are  constantly  pit- 
ting themselves  and  being  pitted  against 
the  best  players  in  the  country,  surely  no 
small  advantage.  "  He  that  wrestles  with 
us  strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpens 
our  skill  ;  our  antagonist  is  our  helper," 
says  Burke  in  his  "  Reflections."  They 
have  had  to  use  their  heads  as  well  as 
their  hands,  and  have  learned  the  benefit 
of  carefully  watching  not  merely  the  style 
of  play  of  an  opponent,  but  of  measuring 
his  physique,  observing  his  temperament, 
noting  when  he  is  over  confident  and 
when  "  rattled,"  and  deciding  when  to 
play  a  forward  game  and  when  to  cau- 
tiously bide  their  time.  It  is  not  pretend- 
ed that  the  Granites  have  not  their  share 
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of  players  whose  judgment  may  be  faulty 
and  whose  nerve  will  desert  them  at  a 
critical  moment.  But  they  are  fortunate 
in  having  a  number,  both  of  skips  and 
subordinate  players,  who  possess  tact  in 
handling  and  encouraging  their  own  play- 
ers while  they  present  the  dauntless  and 
cheery   front  which  in   a  close  match    is 


tables,  with  a  checker-worked  ice  cloth," 
as  one  visitor  phrased  it.  "  But,"  added 
another,  a  Cleveland  man  I  think,  who 
looked  as  if  he  meant  it,  "We  are  just 
having  a  high  old  time  here,  thanks  to 
you  fellows." 

As  the  number   of  members  increased 
it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  list  of 
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apt  to  tell  upon  the  morale  of  an  adversary. 
At  the  International  Match,  Thursday, 
January  13,  1887,  the  Granite  Club  alone, 
on  its  own  grounds,  played  the  whole 
State  of  New  York,  twenty  rinks,  eighty 
players  a  side,  and  the  Canadian  players 
beat  their  opponents  312  to  224,  only  five 
American  rinks  out  of  the  twenty  com- 
ing out  ahead  on  the  occasion.  One 
reason  for  this  disparity  was  that  the 
United  States  players  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  very  smooth  indoor  ice. 
"  We    ain't    used   to    playing   on    billiard 


"skips,"  as  captains  of  four  are  called. 
In  1886  there  were  twenty-four,  in  1887 
there  were  thirty-two,  and  now  there  are 
forty  skips,  with  from  six  to  eight  men 
on  each  rink.  The  managing  committee 
of  the  curlers  for  1889  is  as  follows  : 
James  Hedley,  president ;  R.  H.  Bethune, 
vice-president ;  Edward  E.  Hargreaves, 
secretary-treasurer ;  Wm.  B-adenach  and 
Dr.  Carlyle.  Representative  members  :  C. 
C.  Dalton,  D.  R.  Wilkie,  Walter  Taylor, 
T.  G.  Williamson,  W.  O.  Thornton,  W.  H. 
Bleasdell,  Dr.  Adam  H.  Wright. 
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Being  a  commodious  building,  100x160 
feet,  in  a  central  spot,  the  new  rink  of  the 
club  is  in  demand  for  art  fairs,  church  so- 
cials or  political  gatherings.  It  has  been 
used,  too,  when  not  required  by  its  usual 
occupants,  for  concerts  and  such  charit- 
able entertainments  as  demand  space  for 
a  large  crowd.  "  Between  seasons  "  we 
have  seen  many  a  merry  bout  at  hockey 
played  within  the  walls  of  "the  old  rink," 
as  the  one  built  in  1880  has  come  to  be 
called.  And  it  has  had  the  distinction  of 
being  used  as  a  modern  Gymnasium  of 
Elis  by  players  of  the  Canadian  game, 
lacrosse.  That  is  to  say,  where  the  Greek 
contestants  in  the  Olympic  games  used 
the  gymnasium  at  Elis  as  their  preparatory 
training  ground  in  racing,  leaping,  throw- 
ing the  discus  and  throwing  the  spear, 
so  the  first  twelve  of  the  Toronto  Lacrosse 
Club  have  often  used  the  floors  and  gal- 
leries of  the  Granite  Rink  to  practice 
running  and  wrestling  during  inclement 
weather  when  training  for  a  match  with 
the  Shamrocks  or  the  Montreals,  those 
celebrated  exponents  of  the  national 
game  of  Canada.  On  band  nights,  or  on 
costume  carnival  occasions,  many  hun- 
dreds of  young  enthusiasts,  regardless  of 
temperature,  reside  for  hours  in  these 
Thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice, 
with  no  sign  of  the  dread  that  Claudio 
expresses.  And  when  a  celebrated  skater, 
from  Norway  for  example,  gave  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  graceful  gymnastics,  it  was 
found  easy  to  fill  with  spectators  both 
galleries  and  platforms.  Saturday  after- 
noons in  winter  are  the  gala  occasions  at 
the  Granite.  "  Then  to  the  rinks  the 
curlers  hie  wi'  gleesome  speed,"  and  one 
may  see  banker,  doctor,  merchant  or  law- 
yer playing  with  clerk  or  student,  broom 
in  hand,  Tam  o'Shanter  on  head.  If  the 
day  be  sunny,  outside  ice  is  preferred  ;  if 
windy  and  cold  the  average  man  aims  to 
get  indoors  and  upon  one  of  the  six  rinks 
of  beautiful  ice  in  the  curling  shed.  The 
smaller  shed  is  given  up  to  skaters,  who 
once  in  a  while  indulge  in  a  costume  car- 
nival, when  bands  are  placed  in  both 
rinks,  and  the  whole  place  becomes  the 
scene  of  a  varicolored  and  swiftly  mov- 
ing procession. 

The  making  of  ice  within  these  sheds 
and  on  the  open-air  spaces  is  quite  an 
art.  Nowhere  are  the  weather  proba- 
bilities watched  with  greater  keenness 
than  by  the  "iceman"  or  rink  keeper, 
and  many  a  night  must  he  sit  up,  waiting 


for  the  favorable  change  of  wind  and 
temperature.  Then,  with  hands  and  feet 
protected  by  leather  mitts  and  long  rub- 
ber boots,  he  and  his  assistants  begin 
their  chilly  vigil,  sprinkling  with  water 
the  floors  of  the  rinks,  adding  a  little 
more  as  it  freezes,  until  the  needed  level 
is  obtained.  Outside  ice  making  is  a 
more  tiresome  and  not  less  difficult  task. 
The  pretty  checker-work  finish  observa- 
ble on  inside  ice  in  Montreal  and  Toronto 
rinks  is  secured  by  sprinkling  warm  water 
over  the  hard  frozen  surface  through  the 
fine  meshes  of  a  sort  of  watering  pot, 
applied  by  hand. 

Of  course  we  have  a  share  of  favorites 
and  characters.  I  might  tell  of  that  mod- 
ern majestic  Admirable  Crichton  of  ours, 
The  Professor,  alias  theG.  L.  B.;  of  The 
Friar,  young  of  heart,  old  of  head,  with 
an  unbounded  stomach  for  sport  ;  of  Jo- 
siah,  "  ever  noisy  and  spunky  ; "  of  The 
Old  Man's  pardner,  without  whom  no 
whist  four,  no  supper  party,  no  fighting 
rink  on  ice  or  green  seems  complete  ;  of 
"Old  Calico  "the  scientific,  so  named 
by  a  quaint  Buffalo  bowler  at  the  recent 
Niagara  Tournament.  We  have  the  ver- 
satile, invaluable  Mac,  who  has  estab- 
lished branch  offices  of  the  Granite  Club, 
with  Highland  accompaniments,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Assiniboine  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence. But  I  must  not  prolong  the  list 
of  Granite  celebrities. 

The  secretary  of  a  club  with  200  to  300 
curling  members  finds  his  post  no  sinecure. 
Toronto  players  have  always  welcomed 
their  brethren  from  country  clubs  or 
from  other  cities ;  and  a  winter  never 
passes  that  does  not  see  matches  and  re- 
turn matches  with  such  strong  clubs  as 
Hamilton,  Guelph,  Peterborough,  Lind- 
say, Whitby,  Scarborough,  Brantford,  etc. 
The  Granites  have  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  honorary  secretaries  such  good- 
natured  men  as  Badenach,  Hedley,  T.  G. 
Williamson,  Hargreaves  in  curling,  and 
Thornton  in  bowling.  Letters  and  tele- 
grams, official  circulars  and  minutes,  the 
arrangement  of  rinks,  the  reconciling  of 
differences,  make  great  demands  upon  the 
time  and  patience  of  secretary  and  com- 
mittee But  it  is  worth  some  pains  when 
one  is  able  to  secure,  by  the  concurrence 
of  many  men  who  possess 

A  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain  rules, 
the  delights  and  advantages  of   outdoor 
sports  at  once  simple,  manly  and  invigo- 
rating. 
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BY    F.    C.    SUMICHRAST. 


The  international  competi- 
tions for  the  possession  of  the 
America's  cup,  which  unfortu- 
nately was  not  sailed  for 
this  year,  greatly  intensi- 
fied the  interest  taken,  on 
both  sides  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  performances  of 
prominent  yachts.  Every 
race  in  which  the  This- 
tle figured  during  the  first 
part  of  the  season  of  1887  was  keenly 
watched,  in  order  to  estimate  the  pos- 
sible chances  of  a  cup  defender.  The 
mystery  which  surrounded  the  build- 
ing and  launching  of  this  craft  gave  a 
spur  to  public  curiosity.  The  most  re- 
cent of  cup  challengers,  Valkyrie^  was  not 
constructed  in  the  same  secret  way,  al- 
though, after  all,  little  is  really  known 
of  her  lines  or  of  the  numerous  details 
which  enable  experts  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  a  craft.  The  following  dimen- 
sions have,  however,  been  published  in 
the  London  Field,  and  are  no  doubt  cor- 
rect : 


Length  over  all, feet. 


on  load-water  line, 
Extreme  beam,       .... 

Depth  in  hold, 

Sail  area  by  Y.  R.  A.  rule, 

"    N.  Y.  Y.  C.  rule, 
Sailing  length  by     "  " 


90.41 


69.64 

.     .     .         15.90 

.     .      .  11.60 

sq.  feet.    6,588.10 

.    6,290.00 

...         7285 


Valkyrie  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  Thames  on  May  22,  at  the  regatta 
of  the  New  Thames  Yacht  Club.  She 
was  scarcely  in  condition  to  race,  having 
been  hurried  round  from  Southampton 
half  fitted  out.  Her  skipper,  Tom  Diaper, 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  or  find- 
ing her  out,  and  a  defeat  would  not  have 
surprised  anyone.  She  was  pitted  against 
Irex,  Yarana,  Mohawk,  a  forty  rater,  of 
1888  ;  Deerhound,  a  new  forty,  designed  by 
Watson  for  Capt.  C.  Nottage  ;  Vreda,  a 
twenty  rater,  also  of  Watson's  design,  and 
head  of  her  class  last  year.  It  was  a 
wretched  day,  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  racing,  the  water  glass  calm  and  a 
paltry  air  blowing,  so  that  the  tide  had  to 
be  depended  on  to  do  a  good  deal  of  the 
work.  The  course  was  from  Gravesend 
to  the  Mouse  Lightship  and  back,  but  the 
yachts  only   got  a  short    distance  below 


the  Nore.  Valkyrie  made  a  late  start, 
losing  several  minutes ;  but  while  she 
moved  rather  sluggishly  at  first,  directly 
there  was  any  wind  she  shot  right 
ahead  and  gave  proof  of  remarkable 
weatherly  qualities,  catching  the  whole 
crowd  and  weathering  Deerhound  and 
Yarana  before  the  turn,  which  she  made 
im.  7s.  ahead  of  Mr.  Ralli's  boat  and 
iim.  I  OS.  ahead  of  Irex.  They  had  a 
free  sheet  home,  and  Valkyrie  finished  4m. 
46s.  ahead  of  Yarana,  lom.  7s.  of  Deer- 
hound,  22m.  34s.  of  Trex,  and  26m.  29s.  of 
Vreda.  But  the  time  allowances  for  a 
thirty-six  miles  course,  the  distance  sailed, 
robbed  her  of  the  prizes,  which  went  to 
Deerhound,  Yarana  and  Vreda  in  the  order 
given. 

The  next  day  she  met  Irex  and  Yarana 
in  the  Royal  London  match,  and  estab- 
lished her  superiority  over  both,  beating 
them  honestly  all  the  way  down  to  the 
Nore,  a  long  turn  to  windward.  All  slug- 
gishness had  disappeared  and  she  went  in 
wonderful  fashion,  the  tide  having  little 
effect,  as  she  worked  over  a  good  part  of 
the  ground  during  slack  water.  The 
wind  was  again  very  light  and  the  finish 
tedious,  the  times  of  rounding  the  Nore 
and  of  the  finish  at  Gravesend  being  : 

Nore.  Finish. 

Valkyrie 2:11:30  5:  6:32 

Yarana 2:16:12  5:31:52 

Irex 2:26:10  did  not  cross. 

The  following  day  the  Royal  Thames 
match  over  the  same  fifty-miles  course  en- 
abled Valkyrie  to  score  again  off  her  two 
rivals,  the  wind  being  light  over  a  portion 
of  the  course  and  freshening  up  suffi- 
ciently later  on  to  heel  the  fleet  well  over. 
In  a  twenty-three  miles  thrash  to  wind- 
ward over  an  ebb  tide  the  new  craft  soon 
collared  Irex,  but  found  it  more  difficult  to 
come  to  terms  with  Yarana,  though  once 
she  caught  her  she  went  away  very  fast 
from  her  and  had  a  lead  of  4m.  40s.  at  the 
Mouse, /;rjc  being  iim.  13s.  behind  Valky- 
rie, and  picking  up  afterward  when  she 
got  her  favorite  breeze,  a  reaching  one. 
But  the  hew  crack  was  in  for  another  win, 
and  finished  at  5:6:47,  Yarana  second  at 
5:14:20,  and  Irex  last  at  5:33:18.  Val- 
kyrie took  5h.  36m.  47s.  to  sail  the  course. 

All   the   Thames    matches    necessarily 
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follow  in  quick  succession,  so  the  next 
morning  at  10:12  Valkyi-ie  and  I  rex 
flashed  across  the  line  at  Southend 
together,  bound  to  Harwich  in  the  New 
Thames  Yacht  Club  match.  Yarana,  Fox- 
hound, Mohaivk,  Amphitrite,  the  only 
schooner  in  the  match,  and  a  centre- 
boarder  at  that,  Deerhound  and  Vreda 
slipped  along  after  them.  The  breeze 
was  a  good  reaching  sou'west  one,  and 
If-ex  and  Amphitrite  naturally  supposed 
they  were  in  for  a  good  thing,  but  the 
wind  petered  out  at  the  Mouse,  came 
away  again  light  and  baffling  all  the  way 
"  down  Swin,"  and  iinally  settled  into  a 
fine  northeaster,  in  which  Valkyrie,  hav- 
ing successfully  utilized  every  puff  and 
streaked  across  every  calm  patch,  went 
flying  in  a  victor,  Irex  being  left  in  the 
doldrums  for  a  time  and  coming  in  26m. 
1 8s.  behind  the  winner,  while  Yarana, 
which  had  sailed  badly  all  day  and 
crossed  on  the  wrong  side  after  all  was 
beaten  55m.  iis. 

The  Harwich  regatta  coming  on  the 
Monday  gave  the  crews  a  welcome  and 
much-needed  Sunday's  rest  to  face  the 
fog  and  cold  which  marked  May  27,  just 
as  had  been  the  case  two  years  previous- 
ly, when  Thistle  got  lost  in  the  fog.  The 
Harwich  course  is  a  good  open  one,  tri- 
angular and  not  so  largely  affected  by  the 
tides  as  the  Thames  River  course.  There 
was  a  good  northeast  breeze  of  work- 
ing topsail  strength,  and  Valkyrie  led  off, 
shaking  Yarana  up  badly.  She  weathered 
out  on  Jrex  and  Yarana  in  peerless  form 
and  outfooted  the  pair  as  well,  thoi^h 
the  breeze  was  exceedingly  unsteady,  so 
much  so  that  she  was  up  one  minute  and 
flat  down  the  next.  All  through  the  race 
she  made  a  steady  gain,  leading  Yarana 
12m.  30s.  and  Irex  13m.  at  the  outer 
mark.  Caught  in  a  calm  her  rivals  came 
up  to  her,  and  all  had  to  drop  kedges  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  wind  came  in  again 
Valkyrie  ran  away  from  both  and  finished 
12m.  52s.  ahead  of  Irex  and  19m.  26s.  of 
Yara7ia. 

In  the  return  match  from  Harwich  to 
Southend,  sailed  the  next  day,  there  was 
a  rattling  lower  sail  breeze,  which  com- 
pelled all  the  cutters  to  house  topmasts. 
The  sea  was  heavy  and  lumpy,  coming 
aboard  freely  and  washing  decks  fore  and 
aft.  The  day  was  just  right  for  a  test  of 
the  new  boat  in  a  hard  wind  and  the 
kind  to  find  out  any  weak  spots  in  gear. 
Valkyrie  and  Deerhoicnd  both  came  to 
grief  ;  the  latter  sprung  her  masthead  and 


had  to  put  into  the  Colne  to  save  a  com- 
plete smash  ;  the  former's  mast  twisted 
badly  and  came  aft  in  threatening  style, 
while  the  deck  ironwork  to  which  the  jib 
halyards  were  made  fast  broke  on  the 
thrash  up  the  Swin  Channel,  and  while 
temporary  repairs  were  effected  some  fif- 
teen minutes  were  lost.  Irex,  of  course, 
sailed  superbly,  having  the  right  weight 
of  wind  for  her  diminished  sail  area  and 
negotiating  the  ugly  seas  in  good  form. 
But  Valkyrie,  notwithstanding  her  trou- 
bles, was  sailed  gamely  and  well,  and  when 
fairly  going  again  caught  up  on  Irex 
and  Yarana,  the  latter  having  passed  her 
while  hove  to.  In  the  river  Irex  got  over 
the  first  of  the  ebb,  while  the  others  had  it 
hotter,  and  Valkyrie,  had  the  course  been 
somewhat  longer,  would  certainly  have 
passed  and  beaten  Yarana.  Irex  finished 
2im.  49s.  ahead  of  Yarana  and  22m.  38s. 
of  Valkyrie.  The  trial  was  not  conclusive 
of  the  new  yacht's  capabilities  in  a  strong 
wind  and  sea,  but  it  was  sufficiently  dem- 
onstrated that  under  such  conditions  the 
old  Irex  is  the  better  boat.  A  subsequent 
race,  which  will  presently  be  alluded  to, 
confirmed  this. 

However,  Lord  Dunraven's  cutter  had 
her  revenge  over  the  historical  Channel 
course  from  the  Nore  to  Dover  in  a  pleas- 
ant breeze,  which  freshened  sufficiently  to 
send  the  yachts  flying  along  with  scuppers 
boiling.  Her  weatherly  qualities  came  out 
strongly,  and  she  dropped  Irex  and  Ya- 
rana hand  over  fist.  Allowing  for  time 
on  the  fifty  miles,  she  beat  Irex  iim.,44S. 
and  Yarana  8m.  20s. 

The  Royal  Cinque  Ports  Yacht  Club 
race  was  sailed  in  a  strong  west  wind, 
the  sea  hollow  and  heavy,  and  particu- 
larly trying  to  the  yachts.  That  same 
sea  has  accounted  for  many  a  mast  and 
spar,  and  has  forced  many  a  yacht  to  give 
up  before  the  course  was  sailed  out.  It 
played  the  mischief  with  Valkyrie,  which 
was  fairly  and  squarely  beaten  by  both 
Irex  and  Yarana ;  in  fact,  Irex  ran  away 
from  her,  finishing  14m.  7s.  ahead,  while 
Yarana  was  in  51s.  ahead. 

She  was  sent  to  Southampton  for  re- 
pairs and  a  clean  up,  Yarana  and  Deer- 
hound  accompanying  her,  the  latter  re- 
quiring a  new  mast  and  the  former  being 
hauled  up  to  have  the  extra  lead  put 
on  her  keel  during  the  winter  removed. 
The  effect  of  this  alteration  was  to  bring 
her  back  to  her  1888  form,  and  she 
proved  a  more  formidable  antagonist  to 
Valkyrie.     The  three,  once  got  ready,  left 
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for  Queenstown,  where  the  Royal  Cork, 
the  oldest  of  yacht  clubs,  was  to  hold 
one  of  its  old-time  regattas.  Lrex  was 
already  there. 

Unhappily  a  large  fleet  of  cracks  and 
numerous  entries  do  not  suffice  to  make 
good  racing.  Lack  of  motive  power 
spoiled  an  interesting  meeting,  and  a  very 
bad  fluke — a  downright  piece  of  ill  luck — 
robbed  Lord  Dunraven  of  a  well-deserved 
Queen's  Cup  on  the  second  day.  The 
weather  both  days  was  as  bad  as  could 
be — blazing  hot  and  mere  airs.  Valkyrie 
on  the  first  day  ghosted  along  from  streak 
to  streak,  and  worked  the  oracle  with 
such  success  that  she  got  and  kept  a  long 
lead  of  Yarana  and  Deei'hound,  lrex  hav- 
ing taken  a  rest  on  a  mud  bank  and  giv- 
ing up.  The  finish  was  favored  with  a 
nice  breeze,  and  Valkyrie  led  Yarana 
15  m.  IS.  and  Deer  hound  30m.  22s.,  beat- 
ing them  on  corrected  time  5m.  32s.  and 
14m.  6s. 

The  Queen's  Cup  race  on  June  18  was 
an  all  day  and  all  night  affair,  with  plenty 
of  kedging,  and  the  honors  unquestiona- 
bly went  to  the  new  boat,  which  steadily 
beat  all  her  opponents,  after  making  a 
brilliant  start,  by  which  she  fairly  took 
weather  berth  from  Yarana.  The  race, 
of  course,  was  horribly  tedious,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  first  round  Valkyrie  had  beaten 
her  opponents  by  double  their  allowance 
and  lrex  over  20m.  On  the  following 
morning  she  had  a  lead  of  half  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  Yarana  and 
Vreda,  the  only  two  left  in,  and  had  fairly 
won  the  prize,  when  she  was  utterly  be- 
calmed, was  forced  to  anchor,  and  had 
the  vexation  of  seeing  her  two  rivals 
get  a  fine  breeze,  come  up  to  and  pass  her 
before  an  air  of  wind  stirred  her  own  sails. 
Vreda  of  course  won. 

At  Liverpool,  June  24,  Yarana  bent  a 
new  mainsail,  sailed  in  her  old  form  and 
saved  her  time  on  Valkyrie  in  another 
very  light  day,  though  the  new  cutter  was 
certainly  better  on  a  wind.  The  finish 
was  made  with  the  tide,  Valkyrie,  Yarana 
and  lrex  being  bunched  together,  the 
Earl's  cutter  finishing  22s.  ahead  of  Mr. 
Ralli's  and  im.  30s.  of  Mr.  Jameson's. 

The  trio  next  met  on  the  Clyde,  where 
Marjorie  came  in  to  make  a  quartette.  In 
the  first  race,  on  June  28,  Valkyrie  sailed 
superbly  ;  she  made  a  bad  start,  but  fairly 
collared  Yarana,  which  had  gone  off  with 
the  lead,  and  settled  clean  away  from  the 
crowd  in  the  turn  to  windward.  On  the 
run  home  the  boats  astern  brought  up  a 


stronger  breeze  and  closed  on  her  ;  but 
she  had  time  to  spare,  and  beat,  on  cor- 
rected time,  lrex,  lom.  17s.;  Marjorie, 
9m.  34s.,  and  Yaratia,  6m.  35s. 

The  next  day  Valkyrie  had  a  repetition 
of  her  Queenstown  ill  luck.  The  Royal 
Northern  race  brought  out  the  four 
yachts,  and  Yarana  led  off,  having  a  half 
minute  lead  of  the  new  boat  at  the  first 
mark  which  was  run  to  ;  but  the  moment 
they  came  on  a  wind  Valkyrie  settled  her 
and  had  worked  off  her  time  allowance 
within  los.  at  the  end  of  the  first  round. 
In  the  second  round  of  nineteen  miles 
she  beat  her  double  her  time  ;  but  while 
she  was  becalmed  one  of  those  flukes 
which  have  made  the  Clyde  and  Dublin 
Bay  equally  famous  brought  Yarana  close 
up  to  her  and  enabled  Cranfield  to  bring 
his  yacht  in  within  2m.  15s.  of  Valkyrie. 
On  this  day  again,  however,  Valkyrie  had 
won  on  her  merits  and  was  beaten  by  a 
sheer  fluke. 

The  fickle,  variable  winds  blew  on  the 
second  day  of  the  regatta,  July  i,  but 
Valkyrie  was  not  as  badly  served  by  the 
elements,  though  so  curiously  broken  was 
the  breeze  that  at  one  time,  in  the  turn  to 
windward,  the  four  cutters  were  all  head- 
ing the  same  way,  though  on  opposite 
tacks.  Valkyrie  went  away  in  good  fash- 
ion and  beat  Marjoi-ie  6m.  35s.,  corrected 
time,  and  Yarana  5m.  57s.    lrex  gave  up. 

The  Mudhook  Yacht  Club  on  the  Clyde, 
like  the  Royal  Alfred  at  Kingston  and  the 
Seawanhaka  at  New  York,  insists  on  ama- 
teurs steering  yachts  in  its  races,  and  Mr. 
Watson  accordingly  twiddled  the  stick  on 
board  Valkyrie,  while  Mr.  J.  B.  Hilliard, 
a  Thistle  man,  held  Yarana's  tiller  lines. 
lrex  was  early  out  of  the  hunt,  carrying 
away  bobstay,  bowsprit  and  topmast  in  a 
most  mysterious  manner,  for  there  was  no 
wind  to  speak  of  at  the  time.  The  breeze 
was  baffling  at  first,  but  steadied  down 
later,  and  Yarana  led  at  end  of  first  round, 
having  cut  out  Valkyrie  by  better  judg- 
ment, but  the  latter  got  ahead  again  and 
finished  just  46s.  before  Yarana,  which 
took  the  cup.  Valkyrie,  in  the  course  of 
the  race,  managed  to  bump  the  hard  shore 
of  the  Cloch,  and  probably  damaged  her 
copper. 

July  6  and  8  were  the  days  fixed  for 
the  Royal  Clyde  regatta,  a  spar-breaking, 
gusty  breeze  blowing  on  the  first  day. 
Valkyrie  cut  the  crowd  out  before  the  end 
of  the  first  round,  leading  lrex  and  Mar- 
jorie and  having  saved  her  time  on 
Yarana   and   Deerhoiind.     In    the   second 
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round  a   calm  caught  the  lot,  all  except  England  wonder.     At  the  finish  Valkyrie 

Irex,    which   was  the  fortunate  one,  and  was  43m.  15s.  behind  Yai-ana,  and  so  pre- 

managed  to  get  home  iim.  47s.  ahead  of  posterous   a  beating  showed   Lord  Dun- 

Valkyrie,  which  came  along  with   Yarana  raven's  cutter  to  be  quite  wrong, 

right  on  top  of  her,  there  being  only  i8s.  All    the   same,  in   Dublin    Bay,  at    the 

between  them.  Royal     Irish     regatta,    though     Valkyrie 

Irex  had  her  own  wind  on  the   8th,  a  sailed   well,  she  could   not  shake   off  Ya- 

reach,  and  she  footed  it  so  well  that  she  rana,  which   kept  within    her  time    right 

finished  7m.  i6s.  ahead  of  Firr/^nv/V,  though  along.     Irex  led  at  first,  but  Diaper  soon 

the  latter  beat  both  Marjorie  and  Yarana.  showed    the  way    to   O'Neill,  taking   the 

From   the  Clyde  to  Bangor  is  a  natural  mark  on  the  first  round  by  three  seconds, 

sequence,  and  years  ago  when  the  "  tens  "  and  on  the  second  increasing  his  lead  to 

flourished  a  whole  fleet  of  them  used  to  im.  55s.,  reduced    again  to  im.  is.  at  the 

lay  their  course  for  Belfast  Lough.     The  finish,  while  Yarana   by  desperate  sailing 

three  cracks  met  there  again  in  Valkyrie-  just  managed  to  come  in  within  26s.  of  her 

Yarana  weather,  and  Mr.  Ralli's  boat  be-  allowance    and    scooped    the    sovereigns, 

gan  a  series  of  victories  in   Irish   waters  On  the  following  day  It-ex  gave  up  in  dis- 

which    undoubtedly     impaired     Valkyrie's  gust  after  the  second  round,  and  a  nip  and 

prestige,  though  it  is   pretty  safe  to  say  tuck  race  between  the  other  two  ended  in 

that,  taken  all  round,  the   new  vessel  is  Yarana  finishing   is.  ahead   exactly,  and 

the  better  of  the  pair.     During  the  two  of  course  beating  Valkyrie  by  all  her  time 

days  of  the  Royal  Ulster  th'e  weather  was  allowance. 

paltry  in  the  extreme.  On  July  12  the  Thus  out  of  the  twenty-one  races  sailed 
course  had  to  be  shortened  and  there  never  by  the  trio,  Valkyrie  took  eight,  Yarana 
was  any  heart  in  the  wind.  Yarana  led  seven  and  Irex  four.  The  other  two  were 
right  through  the  first  round  of  seven-  taken  by  Deerhound  and  Vreda  respective- 
teen  miles,  the  start  being  made  at  11  a.m.  ly,  the  first  of  these  matches  being  Val- 
and  the  time  at  the  end  of  the  first  round  kyries  maiden  race  and  the  second  the 
being  :  day  and   night   race   of  the   Royal  Cork, 

H.  M.  s.  which  Valkyrie  lost  by  a  fluke  when  she 

Yarana, 2:23:53  had  well  won  it  by  sailing.     Her  record  is 

^^^^->"'^'^' 2:33:03  not  as  brilliant  a  one  as  Thistle's,  the  lat- 

DeerJioumi     .......    2-37  56  ^^^  having,  before  she  sailed  for  America, 

beaten  Irex  thirteen  times  out  of  fifteen  ; 

A  lucky  streak  of  wind  gave  Diaper  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
the  lead  and  'Valkyrie  finished  2m.  58s.  Yarana  that  year,  and,  as  has  been  said 
ahead  of  Yarana ;  the  latter,  however,  already,  taking  the  two  Watson  boats  to- 
claimed  an  allowance  of  5m.  48s.  and  won  gether,  Valkyrie  is  pretty  certainly  the 
with  2m.  50s.  to  spare.  better.     What  she  will  do  alongside  Tita- 

The  second    day,    in    similar   weather,  nia  and  Katrina  must  be  largely  a  matter 

Valkyrie  gave  an  exhibition  of   the  very  of  conjecture.     She   should  make  a  good 

worst    kind  of  sailing.     She  simply   was  race  with  either  of  them — a  much  better 

nowhere,   and    was     actually    beaten    by  one  than  Thistle  made  with  Volunteer.     In 

Deerhound  over  a  great  part  of  the  course,  moderate  weather  she  will  probably  prove 

which  was  shortened  to  one  round.      Ya-  the  equal  of    Titania  ;  in  a  strong  breeze 

rana,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  great  fettle,  and   sea   the    latter  would   beat  her.     In 

and  danced  from  streak  to  flaw  and  flaw  light  weather  Katrina  would  prove  a  lat- 

to  streak,  "  light   as    thistle  down,"  as    it  ter-day    Yarana   to  her,  and  if   she  wins 

was  the  fashion  to  say  before  the  pride  from  the  Cary  Smith   boat  it  will  not  be 

of   the    North   bucked   against  the   New  by  a  large  margin. 
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UR  tour  began 
where  the 
'Squam  River 
winds  its  sinu- 
ous course 
over  low  marsh 
lands  and,  broadening, 
washes  the  white  sands  of 
Coffin's  Beach  ere  it  is  lost 
in  the  blue  waters  of  Ips- 
wich Bay.  It  was  under- 
taken in  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber, and  the  route  lay  between 
the  ancient  town  of  Annisquam — 
in  the  goodly  land  Tragabigzan- 
da  hallowed  by  sunny  memories 
— and  that  old-colonial  seaport  upon  the 
swift-running  Piscataqua. 

Our  party  was  made  up  of  a  scribe  and 
an  artist,  congenial  companions  and  gen- 
uine enthusiasts  in  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
outing  idea.  Our  touring  machine  was  a 
Singer  traveler  tandem,  and  our  baggage 
was  in  four  pieces,  limited  to  twenty-five 
pounds,  extra  baggage  by  express  in  ad- 
vance positively  prohibited.  An  inventory 
of  the  personal  impedimenta  of  each  tan- 
demite  would  read  something  as  follows  : 
One  overcoat,  one  gossamer  waterproof, 
one  pair  long  trousers,  one  starched  shirt 
(with  complement  of  collars  and  cuffs) 
and  swell  necktie,  with  which  to  appear 
respectable  at  the  hotels  ;  one  cardigan 
jacket,  one  extra  flannel  shirt  and  extra 
pair  bicycle  stockings,  night  robe  and  the 
usual  paraphernalia  of  the  toilet,  water- 
color  materials,  sketch  books,  note  books 
and  stationery,  not  forgetting  trifling 
stores  for  personal  comfort  or  luxury. 

"Too  much  baggage  "  the  old-time  bi- 
cycle tourist  will  exclaim  ;  but  remember 
we  were  not  mere  wheel  enthusiasts,  but 


chose  to  make  the  tour  in  this  manner 
because  we  wished  to  view  the  country 
independently  and  comfortably,  making 
a  legitimate  use  of  the  wheel  as  a  means 
and  not  the  end  of  enjoyment.  I  say  le- 
gitimate use  of  the  wheel,  because  the 
days  of  club  runs,  nickel  buttons  and 
dress  parades  are  about  over,  and  tour- 
ing and  the  use  of  the  wheel  for  business 
purposes,  or  for  reasonable  exercise,  has 
come  to  stay. 

In  the  present  instance  we  made  one 
resolve  at  the  very  outset,  and  that  to 
take  things  easy.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
that  is  what  we  aimed  to  do,  but,  owing 
to  fate  and  several  miles  of  veritable 
sloughs,  chiefly  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
called  by  courtesy  highways^  our  road  in 
places,  like  that  leading  to  sheol  in  the 
proverb,  was  certainly  paved  with  noth- 
ing more  substantial  than  good  inten- 
tions. It  had  rained  for  five  weeks,  with 
only  half-day  glimpses  of  warm  sun- 
shine, though,  as  good  luck  would  have 
it,  the  morning  set  for  the  start  dawned 
clear  and  bright,  and  the  old  town  of 
Annisquam  never  looked  fairer. 

This  Annisquam,  by  the  way,  is  a  sort 
of  artist's  paradise.  It  is  the  summer 
home  of  the  Joneses,  of  Hovenden,  Lyman 
and  Turner  (C.  Y.),  the  Picknells,  Whitte- 
mores  and  others,  and  a  number  of  the 
younger  New  York  and  Boston  artists 
who  are  on  the  high  road  to  fame.  And 
where  in  October  is  there  more  color  than 
here  ?  The  dying  foliage,  the  ragged 
herbage,  the  marsh  grass,  the  gray-green 
lichen-covered  boulders  and  ledges,  the 
warmer  coast  rocks,  bold  and  fantastic  in 
outline,  and  the  moss-grown  and  weather- 
worn old  buildings  and  decaying  piers, 
all  take  on  a  richness  and  an  intensity  that 
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supply  inspiration  at  every  turn.  And 
there  are  old  boats  to  paint  and  bronzed 
fishermen.  What  a  rare  old  model  is 
"  Uncle  Jake,"  whose  face  on  more  than 
one  occasion  has  beamed  forth  from  the 
Academy  walls  in  Twenty-third  street ! 
Back  of  the  village,  where  the  "  downs  " 
sweep  from  the  heights  down  indeed  to 
the  little  white  lighthouse,  there  are  sub- 
jects over  which  a  Smillie  or  a  Max  Weyl 
would  fairly  rave  ;  hillsides  warm  in  color, 
ribbed  with  gray  granite  and  furrowed 
into  dark  ravines,  with  here  and  there 
clumps  of  low  growths  or  groups  of 
birches  or  the  denser  evergreens,  often 
standing  out  against  the  sky  clear  cut  as 
cameo — accents  to  bring  out  more  strong- 
ly the  picture. 

The  road  between  Annisquam  and 
Gloucester,  barring  its  steep  grade  in 
places,  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Cape,  and 
the  four  miles  is  accomplished  in  a  very 
short  time.  Of  Gloucester,  with  its  deep, 
double  harbor,  its  three  or  four  miles 
of  picturesque  fish  houses,  gray  old  piers, 
shipping  and  smells,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  speak  now,  though  the  supply  of  ma- 
terial is  almost  inexhaustible.  The  his- 
tory of  the  famous  Cape  town  has  been 
written,  but  it  has  been  written  as  one 
might  describe  an  old  house  and  tell  who 
had  lived  in  it,  without  touching  upon 
those  subtler  things — the  life  comedies, 
nay,  tragedies,  that  have  been  enacted 
within  its  walls.  Nor  has  "  Jack,  the  fish- 
erman," yet  had  his  pathetic  story  per- 
fectly told. 

For  the  cycling  tourist  en  route  to  the 
shores  of  the  IMerrimac,  there  are  two 
roads  from  the  city  of  fish — the  short  cut 
by  way  of  the  West  Parish  to  Essex, 
seven  miles  of  hilly  and  rough-surfaced 
road  ;  and  the  long  route  to  Essex, 
twelve  miles,  through  Magnolia  and  Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea,  with  superb  surfaces 
nearly  the  whole  distance,  the  last  four 
miles  leading  over  the  famous  Essex 
woods  road,  with  delightful  scenery  the 
greater  part  of  the  way.  We  were  anx- 
ious to  save  time,  and  having  passed  over 
the  longer  route  within  a  week  on 
another  tour,  took  the  short  cut.  At 
Essex,  an  old  shipbuilding  town  perched 
upon  twin  hills,  with  a  600  foot  causeway 
and  plank  walk  spanning  the  marsh  be- 
tween, something  suddenly  suggested 
sweet  cider.  Every  store  we  passed  but 
one  was  closed,  for  it  chanced  to  be  the 
noon  hour.  The  proprietor  of  this  store 
was  also  at  dinner,  but  a  little  old  man 


who  was  as  deaf  as  a  post  was  in  posses- 
sion, and  to  him  we  made  known  our 
wants. 

"  Have  you  anj'  cider  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  a  fine  day,  but  it  looks  like  rain 
to-morror." 

"  Have  you  any  sivect  cider?  " 

"  Sweet  apples  ?  " 

"C/der/" 

"  Crackers  ?  Oh,  yes,  we've  got  some 
good  crackers  and  tol'rable  cheese." 

"No,    no  —  cider!     We    want    a'dcr — 

CIDER  !  " 

"  Oh,  cider  ;  we  don't  keep  it." 

"  Can  you  direct  us  to  anybody  who 
does?" — fairly  yelled  into  his  ear. 

The  old  man  thought  a  moment,  and 
then  suggested  that  Si  Hawkins  had  some. 
"  Past  the  church,  turn  off  at  the  fust  left," 
etc.  It  took  fifteen  minutes  to  find  "Si 
Hawkins."  He  was  off  in  the  field,  but  a 
boy  kindly  went  after  him  and  brought 
him  to  us.  No  ;  he  had  no  cider,  it  was 
all  vinegar.  We  should  have  stopped  at 
the  mill,  near  the  shoe  factory,  back  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  a  little  off  the  main 
road.  Then  we  mounted  and  rode  silent- 
ly but  ciderless  on  toward  Ipswich. 

How  a  man's  heart  beats  when  he 
crosses  a  rotten  bridge,  mounts  again  a 
horse  that  has  once  thrown  him,  or  scales 
a  ledge  down  which  he  has  once  tumbled  ! 
On  a  previous  occasion,  not  a  mile  out  of 
Essex,  to  avoid  disaster  to  a  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  wheeling 
up  the  road  down  which  we  were  flying, 
and  who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
way,  we  suddenly  put  on  the  brake,  with 
consequence  as  sure  to  follow  on  a  Hum- 
ber  tandem  as  that  swift  retribution  fol- 
lows sin.  Mortification  sometimes  gives 
a  deeper  pang  than  bruised  ribs  and 
shins.  It  was  a  surprise  that  our  wheel 
should  behave  so  badly  upon  this  occa- 
sion, for  previously  it  had  borne  such  a 
good  reputation  for  being  reliable  and 
upright,  with  nothing  mean  and  under- 
handed in  its  nature.  But  there  are 
compensations  in  this  life  of  ours — in 
the  newspaper  account  of  the  rambles  of 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen.  One  little 
mishap  .was  the  only  incident  of  a  three- 
days'  tour  worth  the  telling  ;  and  after 
reading  the  highly  imaginative  and  thrill- 
ing description  of  the  experience  it  was 
quite  natural  to-day,  as  we  passed  down 
the  slight  grade  where  it  occurred,  to  ride 
very  slowly,  let  the  brake  severely  alone 
and  back  pedal. 

The  five  miles  between  Essex  and  the 
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old  colonial  town  of  Agawam  (Ipswich) 
is  exceedingly  picturesque  on  the  "sweep- 
ing landscape  "  order,  hilly,  but  the  sur- 
face first  class  save  in  spots,  and  when 
there  is  no  wind  admitting  of  scorching 
if  one  enjoys  that  sort  of  thing.  But  it 
has  been  my  fate,  three  times  out  of  five, 
when  following  this  course,  to  run  against 
the  tallest  kind  of  a  headwind,  as  per- 
sistent as  it  is  vexatious.  And  such  a 
wind  on  this  tour  !  We  had  it  all  the 
way,  a  half  gale  at  times,  so  steady  and 
aggravating  that  when  we  turned  off  to 
the  right  and  entered  upon  the  last  mile 
into  town  patience  was  very  nearly  ex- 
hausted. And  then  we  had  mud  for  the 
remainder  of  the  way  to  the  Choate 
Bridge.  I  wonder  how  many  tourists 
who  pass  over  this  ancient  landmark 
know  its  history,  or  even  know  that  it  is 
there,  for  the  graveled  highway  passes 
over  it  without  a  break.  But  the  low 
stone  parapets  bound  with  rusty  iron  and 
the  two  arches  with  a  central  pier  be- 
neath remain  precisely  as  they  were  when 
the  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1764  at  an  ex- 
pense of  ^1,000. 

It  was  late  when  we  climbed  the  steep 
hill  to  the  hotel  and  the  dinner  was  cold, 
but  we  put  it  away  with  dispatch  and 
sauntered  out  to  add  something  to  sketch 
and  note  books.  The  tourist  can  ill 
afford  to  rush  through  these  historic 
towns  to  the  click  of  a  rapidly  registering 
cyclometer,  for  there  is  always  so  much  of 
interest  to  be  seen  if  but  a  slight  effort 
is  made  to  find  it.  Ipswich  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  Its  weather-worn  old 
houses,  a  few  of  which  have  braved  the 
storms  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  are  well  worth  looking  up. 
The  old  Saltonstall  house  near  the  depot, 
erected  in  1635,  is  particularly  interesting 
as  being  the  oldest  house  in  "  Agawam." 
A  more  quaint  and  picturesque  structure, 
however,  was  the  Dodge  house,  built  by 
Thomas  Firman  about  1640,  which,  until 
the  past  summer  (1888),  was  still  stand- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Summer 
streets.  There  are  others  almost  as  old 
and  many  "modern  antiques"  contem- 
porary with  the  Revolution.  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  the  public  library  in 
passing,  a  modest  brick  structure  on  the 
right  of  the  common,  in  the  quiet  of 
which  a  couple  of  hours  (several  days  for 
that  matter)  may  be  spent  en  joy  ably  and 
profitably. 

And  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  eii 
passant,   to     touch   upon   one   or   two   old 


records  showing  how  strict  was  the  super- 
vision over  young  people  in  the  early  days 
of  the  town's  history.  This  from  the 
court  records  of  1660  :  "  Daniel  Blake  is 
fined  ^5,  and  respited  for  ^4,  for  making 
love  to  Edmund  Burke's  daughter  with- 
out her  parents'  consent."  And  ten  years 
later  constables  were  instructed  to  prevent 
young  people  from  being  out  together  late 
in  the  evening.  How  things  have  changed 
in  two  centuries  and  a  quarter !  The 
Daniel  Blakes  and  the  pretty  Miss  Burkes 
of  to-day,  mounted  on  tandem  tricycles, 
go  whirling  over  these  same  venerable 
Essex  hills,  bidding  defiance  alike  to  court 
decrees  and  "  stern  pa-ri-ents' "  wrath, 
while  making  love  at  a  seven-miles-an- 
hour  gait  ;  and  as  they  whirl  by  the  wide- 
eyed  daisies  nod  to  the  sweet  June  roses, 
just  over  the  lichen-covered  stone  wall, 
and  sigh  to  think  how  very  slow  good 
people  were  in  the  old  colonial  days. 
But,  ah,  pretty  daisies,  let  me  confide  to 
you  a  secret — these  lads  and  lassies  awheel 
are  nearly  all  old  married  couples. 

Bringing  out  our  tandem  and  mounting 
again,  with  not  two  hours  of  daylight  be- 
fore us,  we  sped  onward  toward  New- 
buryport,  only  making  an  occasional  pause 
to  take  breath,  for  our  old  enemy  the 
wind  was  awaiting  us  just  at  the  edge  of 
the  town,  or  to  inquire  for  sweet  cider. 
Think  of  it,  thirsty  brother  !  In  a  land 
where  apples  were  so  plenty  that  they 
were  hardly  worth  gathering,  rumors  of 
cider  floating  on  the  winds  all  around  us, 
and,  pardon  the  paraphrase, 

Cider,  cider  everywhere, 

But  not  a  glass  to  drink! 

As  far  as  Rowley  the  roads  were  in  first- 
class  order,  and  they  would  have  been 
good  beyond  but  for  the  interminable 
"spell  o'  weather"  which  had  afflicted  the 
country  for  a  moon  and  a  half.  Some 
bad  stretches  of  mud  were  encountered 
on  the  way  to  Newbury,  necessitating  a 
little  walking,  though  when  the  River 
Parker  was  reached  we  struck  the  famous 
clam-shell  road,  and  our  spirits  revived. 

But  let  us  pause  and  rest  a  moment  at 
the  end  of  the  old  segmented,  disjointed, 
now-you-are-on-it  and  now-you-are-off- 
it  bridge  which  spans  this  wide  stream, 
for  it  is  historic  ground.  Though  the 
stream  bears  the  name  Parker,  one  Nicho- 
las Noyes,  tradition  asserts,  was  the  first 
to  leap  on  shore  when  the  emigrants  who 
settled  here  made  their  landing,  the  spot 
supposed  to  be  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river    at  the    end  of   the  present  bridge. 
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Nicholas  was  a  brother  of  Rev.  James 
Noyes,  and  associated  with  the  last  named 
was  Thomas  Parker,  a  cousin,  the  two 
men  having  come  to  America  together 
about  1634.  They  taught  in  the  same 
school  in  England,  came  over  in  the 
same  ship,  were  pastor  and  teacher  in  the 
same  church  and  continued  through  life 
in  the  closest  intimacy.  Before  coming  to 
America  both  gentlemen  were  teaching 
at  Newbury,  and  the  new  settlement  was 
named  in  their  honor.  In  1789,  when 
President  Washington  made  his  Northern 
tour  he  rode  over  this  Parker  Bridge  to 
the  Upper  Green,  in  Newburyport,  in  a 
carriage,  and  there  mounted  his  horse  to 
enter  the  city,  where  he  was  most  enthu- 
siastically received.  And  to-day  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  quiet  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  that  we  were  riding  after 
Gen.  George  Washington  over  this  road 
to  Newburyport,  although  mounted  on  a 
"blasted  British"  made  tandem  tricycle. 

If  Newbury  is  famous  for  anything  but 
the  growing  of  onions  we  did  not  find  it 
out  ;  for  the  vexatious  delays  of  the  last 
hour,  a  superb  shell  road  and  increasing 
hunger,  with  darkness  approaching,  were 
sufficient  incentives  to  spur  us  onward 
toward  our  destination  with  few  pauses 
to  acquire  knowledge,  and  those  chiefly 
relating  to  the  way.  On  the  last  mile  we 
struck  mud  again,  the  result  of  a  most  in- 
fernal kind  of  road  making,  or  road  mar- 
ring, in  vogue  hereabouts,  and,  by  advice 
of  a  prominent  farmer  citizen — he  was  sit- 
ting on  the  fence — we  took  the  sidewalk 
until  it  suddenly  ended  at  the  top  of  an 
embankment,  when  ,the  lower  and  less 
ridable  level  was  suddenly  resumed.  But 
the  weary  way  led  in  time  to  a  haven  of 
rest,  fate  guiding  our  mud-begrimed  driv- 
ers to  the  hospitable  door  of  the  old 
Wolfe  Tavern,  though  we  had  planned 
differently. 

It  certainly  was  an  odd  coincidence, 
but  as  the  main  object  of  the  tour  was 
to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  things 
of  historical  interest  along  the  route,  we 
were  most  fortunate  in  finding  ourselves 
at  the  close  of  the  first  day  in  a  hostelry 
that  was  not  new  when  the  famous  Boston 
and  Newburyport  turnpike  was  built,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  stage  route  formerly  terminating  at 
its  very  doors.  The  house  has  lately  been 
remodeled,  and  the  original  quaint,  swing- 
ing sign,  bearing  date  1762,  unearthed 
and  rehung.  The  genial  landlord — who, 
by    the    way,   loves  good   wheelmen  and 


treats  them  so  well  that  they  wish  to  come 
again — showed  us  a  number  of  rooms  in 
which  the  old-time  wood  work,  with  its 
paneling,  hand  fluting  and  carving  still 
remain  intact,  and  in  the  office  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  deep  window  seats  just  as 
when  the  house  was  built.  The  old  sign, 
by  the  way,  was  for  many  years  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Ben:  Perley  Poore, 
who  had  it  hidden  among  the  treasures  of 
his  colonial  museum  at  the  farm  home- 
stead, Indian  Hill,  the  hotel  owners  only 
securing  it  at  his  death. 

We  could  easily  have  spent  a  week  in 
Newburyport  and  put  in  every  moment 
of  the  time  without  beginning  to  exhaust 
its  treasure.  Our  artist  very  nearly  lost 
his  head  over  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
place,  architecturally  considered,  and  the 
scribe  found  a  richness  of  material  that 
almost  set  note  books  at  defiance.  The 
morning's  work  summed  up  two  fine 
water  colors,  made  in  the  old  commercial 
part  of  the  town,  some  half  dozen  pencil 
drawings  and  pages  of  hastily  written 
notes,  while  the  afternoon  gave  almost 
as  full  returns.  In  the  interest  attaching 
to  its  "  early  American  homes "  New- 
buryport offers  far  more  than  Ipswich. 
The  houses  are  no  older,  but  there  are 
more  of  them,  and  the  greater  part  are  yet 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  There 
is  the  house  built  by  Rev.  James  Noyes, 
about  1636,  not  very  striking  in  appear- 
ance, though  interesting  ;  the  Jacob  Tap- 
pan  house,  square,  plain  and  common- 
place, its  gable  end  to  the  street,  dec- 
orated with  a  flaring  sign  bearing  the 
announcement  that  it  was  built  in  1645  ; 
the  house  erected  by  Tristram  Coffin 
about  1650,  unpretentious  but  very  in- 
teresting ;  the  Short  house,  said  to  be  two 
hundred  years  old,  a  veritable  ruin,  but 
picturesque  in  its  dilapidation.  This  house 
is  still  in  the  Short  family,  the  present 
residents  being  lineal  descendants  of  the 
original  owners.  Then  there  isthelllsley 
house,  over  which  two  centuries  have 
passed,  and  others  almost  as  venerable. 

We  saw  the  interiors  of  some  of  these, 
dwellings,  the  Coffin  house  particularly 
affording  a  rich  treat, -and  sketches  were 
made  of  the  exteriors  of  all.  Not  the 
least  interesting  was  the  fine  old  dwelling 
erected  by  Tristram  Dalton,  first  senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  Federal  Con- 
gress. It  stands  upon  the  corner  of  State 
and  Garden  streets,  not  far  from  the 
Wolfe  Tavern,  and  while  not  more  than 
half  as   old  as  several   others   visited,  it 
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was  particularly  interesting  as  being  a 
fair  type  of  the  better  class  of  mansions 
erected  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Mr.  Chapman's  sketch  of  the  wide  hall 
and  superb  stairway,  with  its  exquisite 
hand-turned  serpentine  banisters  and  rails 
of  oak,  and  its  paneled  wainscoting  and 
square  pendant  hall  lamp  in  brass,  was 
simply  delightful.  The  fireplace  in  the 
best  room,  too,  was  very  pleasing — mas- 
sive in  architectural  design,  but  severe — a 
wee  shelf,  shoulder  high,  the  paneling 
extending  to  the  heavy  cornice  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  which  was  supported  at  the 
corners  by  immense  fluted  pillars  with 
carved  capitals  and  low,  square  bases.  As 
Mr.  Dalton  was  at  one  time  very  wealthy, 
and  most  hospitable  until  he  lost  his 
means  in  real-estate  speculations  in  Wash- 
ington city.  Probably  as  many  notable 
people  of  his  time  were  entertained  within 
the  walls  of  this  mansion  as  any  other  in 
the  city. 

I  cannot  avoid  giving  a  passing  word 
to  the  old  Coffin  house,  a  portion  of  the 
interior  of  which  it  was  our  rare  good  for- 
tune to  see.  And  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  its  treasures  interested  us  the 
most  —  the  quaint  blue  tiles  around  the 
parlor  fireplace,  200  years  old  ;  the  antique 
"  dresser,"  weighted  down  with  pewter 
plate  and  porcelain  older  than  anyone 
alive  on  the  earth  ;  its  huge  fireplace,  closed 
in  now  by  paneling  and  swinging  doors  ; 
the  old  crane  still  hanging  in  its  place;  the 
antique  furniture,  older  than  furniture  of 
our  grandams'  days,  more  slight  and  more 
beautiful  ;  the  wooden  latches  250  years 
old,  or  many  other  objects  that  met  us  at 
every  turn. 

And  in  the  kitchen  we  were  introduced 
to  a  white-haired  gentleman,  a  neighbor 
who  had  just  happened  in,  with  whom  we 
afterward  spent  a  most  agreeable  hour 
at  his  own  house,  one  room  being  fairly 
crammed  with  Revolutionary  relics,  old 
prints  and  pictures,  bric-a-brac,  etc.  A 
sweet-faced  old  gentleman  he  was,  with 
a  nature  as  sweet  as  his  face  ;  whose  good- 
ness of  heart  made  it  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  entertain  us  as  long  as  we  had  time  to 
be  entertained.  With  features  not  unlike 
Washington's,  he  put  on  for  us  a  powdered 
wig  and  the  three-cornered  cocked  hat  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  and  the  illus- 
trious American  patriot  who  was  first  in 
everything,  save  the  Widow  Custis'  affec- 
tions, stood  before  us.  Ere  we  left  him 
he  took  us  out  and  showed  us  a  venera- 
ble rattletrap  in  the  form  of  a  one-horse 


chaise,  provided  with  wheels  five  feet  in 
diameter,  which,  he  informed  us,  has  some- 
times appeared  in  the  Fourth  of  July  cel- 
ebrations of  the  town,  our  old  friend,  in 
costume,  being  its  occupant. 

But  one  cannot  feast  forever,  like  an 
anobium,  on  old  timber,  and,  besides,  my 
narrative  is  spinning  out  thin,  like  a  flax 
thread  in  the  hands  of  some  prim  Priscilla 
of  the  long  ago. 

On  the  evening  of  our  second  day  it 
rained — for  a  change  —  as  though  the 
clouds  had  not  already  been  squeezed  dry 
and  hung  out  to  evaporate.  It  not  merely 
rained,  it  poured,  and  the  prospect  for  an 
early  morning  start  toward  our  final  desti- 
nation, the  shores  of  the  Piscataqua,  ap- 
peared extremely  dubious  at  bedtime.  It 
rained  all  night,  but,  nothing  daunted,  we 
packed  up  after  breakfast,  and  with  un- 
limited faith  in  the  weather  report  took 
the  road  at  about  half-past  10  o'clock. 
Wrong  !  we  took  the  sidewalk,  for  the 
road  was  too  full  of  dangerous  shoals  to 
navigate  without  a  chart,  and  besides, 
we  had  no  means  of  taking  soundings. 

I  must  digress  a  moment  at  this  point 
to  speak  of  a  ludicrously  pathetic  incident 
which  occurred  shortly  after  our  start.  ■ 
Just  ahead  of  us  on  the  sidewalk  appeared 
a  child  not  more  than  four  years  old,  bare- 
headed and  dirty,  who  was  running  from 
side  to  side  on  the  pavement,  screaming 
like  mad,  a  workingman  endeavoring  to 
"  head  her  off "  at  every  turn.  As  we 
came  upon  the  sidewalk  I  suddenly  real- 
ized that  the  tandem  was  the  bete  noir  ;  for 
when  we  were  within  ten  feet  of  her,  with 
a  yell  like  a  Comanche  Indian,  she  took 
to  the  middle  of  the  street  in  terror,  not- 
withstanding that  a  street  car  was  rapidly 
approaching.  I  sprang  from  my  saddle 
and  dashed  after  her  just  as  the  driver  of 
the  car  put  on  the  brakes  and  endeavored 
to  bring  the  car  to  a  standstill.  Some- 
body shouted  and  the  little  one  attempted 
a  sudden  flank  movement,  but  with  her 
diminutive  underpinning  deeply  embedded 
in  the  black  mud  she  suddenly  lost  her 
balance  and  over  she  went.  I  picked  up  the 
earth-begrimed  little  bundle  of  humanity 
and  deposited  it  on  its  feet  upon  the  side- 
walk. One  look  at  the  artist  and  the 
tricycle  and  the  whole  performance  was 
repeated  again.  Once  more  she  was 
rescued,  the  tandem  led  meekly  by,  and, 
assuring  ourselves  that  no  harm  had  been 
done  which  clean  water  would  not  remedy, 
we  rode  on. 

Proceedmg  toward  Amesbury  we  soon 
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crossed  the  Merrimac  over  the  old  chain 
bridge,  which  was  so  interesting  and  the 
scenery  about  it  so  superb  that  we  could 
not  pass  it  without  a  sketch.  .We  had 
good  reason,  too,  to  recollect  the  bridge  ; 
for  while  sketching  we  found  ourselves  in 
serious  danger  of  being  trampled  to  death 
by  a  large  herd  of  unruly  steers  that  had 
stampeded  from  fright,  though  not  of  the 
tricycle.  The  bridge  is  very  picturesque, 
with  its  high  wooden  towers,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  first  chain  bridge  erected  in  this 
country,  having  been  opened  to  the  public 
in  1792.  It  is  thirty  feet  over  one  thou- 
sand feet  long,  and  is,  in  reality,  two 
bridges,  resting  on  Deer  Island  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  event  of  its 
opening  was  celebrated  with   an   oration 

by  Timothy  Dexter,  of    whom peace 

to  his  ashes  !  the  subject  is  a  broad  one. 

The  sun  came  out  about  this  time,  and 
although  the  roads  were  very  heavy  we 
jogged  on  merrily,  pausing  now  and  then 
to  inquire  about  cider  mills,  which  as  yet 
were  veritable  will-o'-the-wisps,  as  far  as 
two  thirsty  tourists  were  concerned.  Din- 
ner at  Hampton,  in  an  old-fashioned, 
square-built  hostelry  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  with  post-prandial  cigarettes  in  the 
office.  Here  we  toasted  our  toes  at  a  cosy 
fireplace  set  corner-wise  in  one  side  of  the 
room  —  a  "chimney  corner  "  so  jolly  and 
quaint  that  the  artist  booked  it  before 
leaving  —  while  the  scribe  talked  agricul- 
ture with  a  fellow  wanderer  who  came  in 
a  carriage. 

Upon  the  next  ten  miles  to  Portsmouth 
it  would  be  better  to  let  a  heavy  curtain 
fall.  An  unquenched  thirst,  as  we  passed 
orchard  after  orchard,  was  the  least  dis- 
appointing thing  about  it.  Ten  miles  in 
three  hours  was  the  record,  the  last  five 
miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance, 
leading  across,  through  and  under  a  series 
of  the  most  horrible  sloughs  met  in  seven 
years  of  wheeling.  Often  there  was  no 
place  to  walk  and  push  the  machine,  for 
the  side  path  was  literally  swallowed  up, 
and  wading  with  the  mud  over  one's  shoe 
tops  was  certainly  out  of  the  question. 
Time  and  again  the  front  pedals,  in  their 
revolutions,  went  down  out  of  sight  in 
the  semi-liquidity  of  our  trackless  path. 
We  had  been  apprised  of  this  state  of 
things  by  a  kind  and  sympathetic,  yet 
utterly  disinterested,  farmer  whom  we  had 
met  in  a  wagon  back  a  mile  or  two.  He 
had  assured  us,  with  a  fiendish  grin,  that 
the  road  was  "terrible;"  that  it  would 
grow  "  wuss  and  wuss,"  and  at  our  query 


if  it  would  not  finally  improve  again  as 
we  approached  the  city  limits,  he  gave  us 
the  cheerful  information  that  it  was  bad 
"  clean  into  town." 

And  so  it  proved  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  Rockingham,  where  we  arrived  in  very 
nearly  a  collapsed  condition  at  6  o'clock. 
Into  the  broad  glare  of  gaslight  and  the 
reflection  of  plate  glass  mirrors  we  looked 
like  a  pair  of  tramps.  The  landlord  had 
a  discerning  eye,  however,  and  evidently 
sized  us  up  to  our  proper  dimensions,  for 
he  at  once  extended  a  hospitable  welcome 
and  assigned  us  to  comfortable  quarters. 
An  hour  later  when,  having  put  off  the 
attire  of  the  wheelman  and  put  on  the  fine 
linen  and  the  "  long  togs  "  of  the  gentle- 
man and  hotel  lounger,  and  were  seated  at 
supper,  the  trying  experiences  of  that  last 
five  miles  appeared  to  us  so  huge  a  joke 
that  it  was  a  source  of  much  merriment. 
What  a  blessed  thing  for  humanity  that 
the  memory  of  intense  suffering  and  the 
recollection  of  deep  sorrow  grow  fainter 
and  fainter  with  the  flight  of  time  ! 

Sabbath  morning  dawned  fair,  but 
cooler.  We  were  late  risers,  for  surely 
Ave  had  earned  the  extra  hour  or  so  of 
rest  that  we  allowed  ourselves.  Once  into 
the  sunshine  again  the  navy  yard  was  our 
objective  point,  and  about  church  time  we 
presented  ourselves  at  the  Government 
ferry  to  await  the  coming  of  Uncle  Sam- 
uel's transport  tug,  which  makes  a  few 
Sunday  trips  to  accommodate  the  good 
navy  yard  people  who  may  be  religiously 
inclined.  The  thoughtful  marine  who  did 
guard  duty  suggested,  as  he  barred  the 
way  a  moment,  that  we  probably  wished 
to  see  some  of  the  officers.  We  acquiesced 
in  the  suggestion — the  officers  or  anything 
else  of  interest  there  was  to  be  seen — and 
so  were  invited  on  board. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  to  be  seen 
at  this  old  naval  station,  which  we  are 
informed  was  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment about  the  year  1800,  the  first  com- 
mandant of  the  yard  being  Captain  Isaac 
Hull,  the  hero  of  Hull's  victory.  We 
were  delighted  to  meet  in  Portsmouth  an 
old  friend  and  a  congenial  gentleman 
widely  known  to  the  wheel  world,  Mr.  C. 
A.  Hazlett,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
many  interesting  facts  regarding  Ports- 
mouth and  vicinity.  Mr.  H.  tells  us  that 
thirty-nine  vessels  have  been  built  at  this 
yard,  the  most  famous  being  the  Kearsarge, 
which,  under  Captain  Winslow,  sank  the 
Alabama  with  two  shots  off  Cherbourg,  on 
the  French  coast.     The  ship  house  at  the 
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entrance  to  the  yard,  we  were  informed, 
is  the  finest  in  the  country.  It  is  240  feet 
long  and  131  feet  wide,  while  its  roof  is 
covered  with  130  tons  of  slate.  Here 
also  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  effec- 
tive dry  docks  in  the  country.  It  was 
built  in  1 85 1,  and  nearly  a  million  dollars 
have  been  expended  upon  it.  It  is  150 
feet  long  and  105  wide,  and  is  capable 
of  raising  a  vessel  of  5,000  tons  weight. 
The  school  ships  Saratoga  and  Portsmouth 
were,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  undergoing 
extensive  repairs  at  this  dock,  it  being 
just  before  the  Presidential  election  ;  and 
near  them  lay  the  Kcarsarge,  upon  the 
deck  of  which  Mr.  Chapman  made  some 
spirited  sketches. 

A  little  beyond  the  Kearsarge  lies  the 
historic  Constitutioii,  now  roofed  over  or 
covered  in  with  a  kind  of  house,  and 
used  as  a  receiving  ship.  Launched  in 
1797,  she  soon  saw  brilliant  service,  though 
it  was  the  war  of  181 2  which  made  her 
famous.  Upon  her  quarter  deck  appear 
prominently,  in  raised  letters  of  gold,  the 
words  of  the  unfortunate  Lawrence,  as  he 
was  being  carried  below  :  "  Don't  give  up 
the  ship  !"  During  the  past  season  there 
was  talk  of  sending  her  to  one  of  the 
more  southerly  naval  stations,  in  tow,  but 
the  inspectors  decided  that  she  was  too  old 
and  too  unseaworthy  to  make  the  passage 
without  considerable  repairs,  and  the  idea 
was  abandoned.  Many  of  her  timbers, 
even  on  the  gun  deck,  are  soft  with  dry 
rot,  and  doubtless  she  will  never  be  re- 
moved from  her  present  quarters.  We 
are  told  there  are  some  fifty  buildings  on 
the  island,  the  ordnance  building  being 
a  kind  of  naval  museum,  similar  to  that 
in  the  navy  yard  at  Washington. 

The  afternoon  developed  a  cold,  gray 
sky,  and  a  chilly  air,  recalling  November. 
The  wheel  was  safely  housed  at  the  hotel, 
warm  in  its  thick  coating  of  now  dry  mud, 
and  there  we  decided  to  leave  it  while  we 
sallied  forth  to  find  the  historic  Wentworth 
mansion  at  Little  Rock.  After  our  New- 
buryport  experiences  the  first  view  of  the 
exterior  was,  to  say  the  least,  disappoint- 
ing ;  for,  with  its  rambling  assemblage  of 
many-shaped,  ill-shaped  and  incongruous 
roofs,  gable  ends  and  additions,  the  whole 
surface,  save  the  shingles,  painted  a  vivid 
yellow,  there  was  entirely  too  much  of  it 
to  be  taken  in  at  a  single  glance.  Fortu- 
nately the  shrubbery  hides  considerable 
of  the  native  ugliness  of  its  exterior.  It 
was  completed  in  1750,  and,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, contained  originally  fifty  rooms. 


with  accommodation  for  a  troop  of  thirty 
horse  in  the  cellar  in  time  of  danger.  We 
did  not  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  interior, 
for  the  house  —  now  the  property  of  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge,  third,  the  artist  — 
had  been  closed  for  the  season.  The 
fame  of  its  colonial  magnificence,  how- 
ever, as  told  in  story  and  sung  in  rhyme, 
will  shine  with  brighter  lustre  as  the  years 
go  by. 

The  council  chamber,  where  for  many 
years  all  questions  of  vital  importance  to 
the  State  were  discussed,  is  described  as  a 
spacious,  high-studded  room,  wainscoted 
and  finished  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
last  century.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
mantel,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  inter- 
est in  this  room,  is  enriched  with  elabo- 
rate carvings  of  busts  of  Indian  princesses, 
with  chaplets  and  garlands,  hand  carved, 
and  costing  a  year  of  constant  labor. 
Among  the  family  portraits  is  one  of 
Dorothy  Quincy,  painted  by  Copley,  who 
married  Governor  John  Hancock,  and  who 
was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  times  in  which  she  lived. 

I  wish  there  were  space  to  tell  of  other 
quaint  old  houses  in  this  little  city  by  the 
sea,  but  my  narrative  is  already  long. 
We  quitted  Portsmouth  regretfully  Mon- 
day morning,  after  taking  a  few  more 
sketches  and  notes,  bearing  with  us  the 
memory  of  the  only  real  insult  we  had 
received  on  the  tour. 

They  were  sad  sea  dogs,  and  our  caps 
were  evidently  striking,  the  writer's  bear- 
ing, in  silver  embroidered  letters,  the  word 
"Capital,"  its  owner  still  remaining  a 
member  of  the  famed  Capital  Club  of 
Washington.  They  leered  at  us  half 
curiously  as  they  passed  us  on  the  side- 
walk—  nay,  almost  brushed  against  us 
rudely  : 

"  What  is  it.  Bill  ?  "  said  one. 

"  Salvation,"  said  the  other. 

And  we  went  our  way  feeling  as  though 
six  inches  had  suddenly  been  taken  from 
our  heights. 

Our  faces  were  now  turned  homeward. 
Two  days  of  sunshine  and  strong  winds 
had  dried  out  the  ground  considerably, 
and  roads  were  better.'  Each  mile  we 
pedaled  brought  us  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  hard  and  uneventful  grind  of  the 
daily  round  of  work  and  care  and  toil  and 
the  grim  struggle  for  existence,  but  like 
giants  refreshed  we  were  once  more  ready 
and  equipped  for  the  fray.  There  was 
wind  still,  but  it  was  at  our  backs  ;  and 
how  we  skimmed  over  the  superb  surface 
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that  now  stretched  out  before  us !  The 
River  Parker  was  reached  in  a  little  matter 
of  twenty-five  minutes  or  so,  and,  warmed 
to  our  work,  we  sped  through  town  after 
town  without  a  pause — Newbury,  Rowley, 
Ipswich,  Essex — and  were  fairly  on  the 
quarter  stretch.  Did  anyone  whisper 
cider  ?    We  must  be  dreaming  ! 

"  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  and  drink  your 
fill !  " 

Three  or  four  returns  to  the  generous 
pitcher  that  had  been  placed  upon  the 
head  of  a  barrel  before  us  by  the  proprie- 
tor, a  proffer  of  coin  which  was  refused, 
cigarettes  all  round,  mount  and  away 
again. 

Then  the  shipping  of  Gloucester  once 


more  comes  into  view  ;  we  cross  the  cause- 
way in  a  whirl  of  dust,  over  the  new  Bel- 
gian pavements,  through  the  crooked, 
hilly  streets  of  the  town,  out  into  the 
country  again,  and  just  as  the  day  died 
we  climbed  the  last  steep  grade  and  were 
back  in  Annisquam. 

That  was  a  tour  to  live  in  the  memory, 
a  tour  in  every  way  successful  despite 
almost  insurmountable  drawbacks,  in  high 
winds,  rain  and  wretched  highways  ;  but 
the  tricycle  carried  us  through  nobly,  the 
"  higher  aims  "  supplied  a  purpose  which 
gave  zest  to  the  undertaking,  and  each 
day  was  so  perfectly  rounded  with  enjoy- 
ment and  filled  with  pleasant  incident  that 
the  end  came  all  too  soon. 


OCTOBER. 


October  is  a  maiden  fair. 

With  dreamy  eyes  and  drooping  head, 
And  through  her  wealth  of  misty  hair 

Her  cheeks  are  always  blushing  red. 

Herbert  Bashford. 


DOGS     AND     DOG     BREAKING 


HY    CAPT.   THOMAS    S.   BLACKWELL. 


"Dog  will  have  his  day." 

— Hamlet,  Act  V.,  Scene  i. 

No  doubt  the  immortal  William  was  a 
lover  of  the  canine  race,  as  tradition  tells 
us  that  he  got  mixed  up  in  some  poaching 
business  occasionally,  and  in  the  play  in 
which  Denmark's  prince  is  the  hero  he 
gives  us  the  above  line.  The  dog  has  had 
his  day  in  all  the  sports  in  which  his 
human  (I  am  sorry  I  cannot  add  an  "  e  " 
in  many  cases)  master  took  part,  and  will 
in  ages  yet  to  come  occupy  a  prominent 
part  in  field  sports.  There  is  no  question 
that,  to  the  thorough  sportsman,  the 
working  of  his  canine  companions  is  one 
of  the  chief  pleasures  of  the  chase,  be  it 
in  the  hunting  field  when  in  pursuit  of 
the  stag,  the  fox,  or  the  hare  ;  "  among  the 
purple  heather  "  with  the  grouse  ;  in  the 
stubbles  and  turnips  with  the  partridges  ; 
on  the  marshes  and  fens  with  the  snipe 
and  duck — in  fact,  wherever  the  dog 
assists  us  in  our  sports  by  flood  and  field. 
The  plethoric  "bag"  yielded  by  the 
"  drives "  or  the  battue  of  the  present 
day  does  not  afford  a  tithe  of  the  pleas- 
ure that  a  few  brace  of  birds  picked  up 
over  a  steady  pair  of  pointers  or  setters 
will  give. 

To  perfectly  appreciate  a  good  dog  one 
must  have  trained  him  one's  self.  No 
doubt  you  will  be  able  to  purchase 
plenty  of  thoroughly  broken  animals,  or 
can  get  your  youngsters  well  initiated  by 
professional  dog  breakers,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  the  same  thing  as  when  you  have  seen 
Don  and  Juno  grow  up  under  your  eye 
and  hand  from  raw  puppyhood  into  a 
staunch,  reliable  pair. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  instil  into  a 
puppy  is  a  perfect  idea  of  obedience. 
Commencing  very  early  with  a  young  dog 
it  is  wonderful  how  soon  he  will  dis- 
criminate between  right  and  wrong. 

As  a  rule,  seven  or  eight  months  old 
is  about  the  proper  time  to  begin  the 
puppy's  breaking  in  proper.  Some  leave 
their  young  dogs  to  be  a  year,  or  a  few 
months  over  it,  but  it  is  easier  and  better 
to  commence  earlier. 

A  well-bred  dog  is  always  much  easier 
to  break  than  one  with  a  bar  sinister  on 
his  escutcheon,  but  the  particular  strain 
is  a  matter  of  choice  or  opinion. 


In  pointers  a  great  many  sportsmen 
have  a  penchant  for  the  large  lemon,  or 
red  and  white,  which  are  fine,  noble-look- 
ing animals,  but  for  work  and  true  grit 
commend  me  to  the  small,  thick  set, 
rather  common-looking  Irish  breed.  A 
great  fault  with  pointers,  especially  the 
large,  heavy  class,  is  the  tendency  to  be- 
come footsore  and  knock  up  altogether 
by  the  close  of  a  hard  day. 

Once  a  pointer  is  well  broken  you  have 
him  always  with  reasonable  care.  The 
setter  you  have  always  to  be  at.  No 
matter  how  well  trained,  the  wild,  high- 
spirited  blood  seems  to  ooze  out  on  the 
first  laxity  of  discipline.  Still,  with  this 
fault,  the  setter  is  a  great  favorite  with 
knights  of  the  gun.  There  is  a  dash  and 
"  go  "  in  him  that  are"  not  in  the  pointer, 
and  he  can  last  out  a  long  day  much  bet- 
ter. Let  a  setter  get  a  good  bath  in  a 
pool  or  stream  and  he  freshens  up  at  once. 

Here,  again,  there  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion.  One  man  will  swear  by  the 
handsome  black  and  tan  Gordons,  an- 
other by  the  Laveracks,  another  by  the 
English  setter,  but  for  looks,  dash  and  en- 
durance there  is  nothing  that  comes  up 
to  the  Irish  red  setter. 

Occasionally  we  find  a  most  excellent 
worker  in  a  "  dropper,"  as  a  cross  be- 
tween the  pointer  and  setter  is  called, 
but  as  a  rule  the  purest  blood  of  which- 
ever particular  breed  is  fancied  should 
be  obtained.  We  will  presume  that  our 
canine  recruit  has  been  thoroughly 
grounded  in  his  preliminary  drill,  and 
that  he  can  be  taken  to  try  what  effect 
the  said  drill  has  had  on  him  when  intro- 
duced to  active  service  in 

Fresh  fields  and  pastures   new. 

There  is  very  great  difficulty  often  ex- 
perienced in  trying  to  get  young  dogs 
to  beat  a  field  properly.  They  will,  es- 
pecially if  any  way  shy  or  timid,  stick 
to  your  heels,  or  if  they  do  venture  away 
from  you  will  be  back  again  like  light- 
ning, with  their  tails  between  their  legs, 
at  the  unexpected  sight  of  a  pig  doing  a 
bit  of  amateur  gardening  in  a  potato 
patch,  or  a  goat  on  her  hind  legs  budding 
one  of  her  master's  trees  ;  anything,  in 
fact,  that  is  an  optical  novelty. 

Sometimes,  again,  a  dog  is  of  a  high- 
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mettled,  fearless,  dashing  disposition, 
chasing  sparrows,  cats,  butterflies,  etc. 
Let  him  chase  away  for  a  while  ;  it  is  bet- 
ter than  that  he  should  get  the  habit  of 
sticking  to  your  heel. 

I  had  a  red  and  white  setter  in  my 
youthful  days  that  used,  when  quite  a 
pup,  to  set  everything — wagtails  running 
about  the  yard,  sheep  in  the  fields,  crows 
on  the  tree  tops — in  fact  everything  that 
came  in  his  way.  He  spent  months,  I 
should  say,  in  setting  and  tearing  after 
small  birds,  cats,  bees,  etc.,  and  yet,  after 
all,  turned  out  one  of  the  best  dogs  I  ever 
owned.  I  do  not  recommend  this  system, 
but  merely  mention  the  case  to  show  that 
a  young  dog  may  be  let  take  his  fling  and 
make  a  good  one  after. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  change  that 
comes 

O'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream 
when  a  dog   comes  for  the   first  time  on 
the    scent   of  partridge,    or    other    game 
birds. 

The  old  foolish  feather-headed  look  is 
gone,  and  the  eager,  transfixed  eye  and 
quivering  jaw  tell  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings. 

Generally  speaking,  when  once  a  young 
dog  has  found  birds  and  knows  the  scent 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  encourage 
him  to  beat — he  will,  if  anything,  be  only 
too  willing  to  oblige  you  in  that  way.  If 
the  youngster  persistently  refuses  to  beat 
for  you,  do  not  reverse  the  tables  by  beat- 
ing him.  If  petting  and  coaxing  will  not 
make  him  work,  take  out  with  him  a 
steady  old  dog  that  you  can  depend  on. 
Let  the  veteran  find  some  birds  and  bring 
the  youngster  up  as  close  as  possible. 
When  the  birds  get  up,  lead  the  juvenile 
to  the  place  they  have  left  to  sniff  and 
run  about  over.  The  chances  are  that 
he  will  very  soon  commence  galloping 
after  the  old  one  wherever  he  goes.  I 
have  known  a  terrier  that  kept  near  one 
being  used  as  "  the  encourager,"  but 
should  prefer  the  legitimate  sort  of  dog. 

Most  terriers  have  vulgar  tastes  and  a 
rat  or  rabbit  in  a  hedgerow  is  more  to 
their  fancy  than  the  best  of  game  in  the 
open.  Still  I  have  known  small  dogs — a 
white  nondescript  terrier,  exetnpli  gratia 
— that  would  beat  a  field,  turnips  or  po- 
tatoes for  choice,  as  well  as  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  done,  and  would  set  birds  for  a 
few  seconds  before  running  in  on  them. 

I  remember  one  great  triumph  I  had 
when  I  was  an  enthusiastic  youngster, 
in  reforming    a  "  blinked "    one.     A    Mr. 


C ,  my  Gamaliel  in  all  sporting  matters, 

had  a  very  handsome  Irish  red  bitch  that 
got  into  the  aggravating  fashion  of  stick- 
ing to  heel.  One  day  he  got  so  vexed 
with  Molly,  when  he  had  exhausted  all 
his  patience  and  blandishments  on  her, 
that  he  turned  and  made  a  kick  at  her. 
Poor  Molly  was  off  like  a  shot,  but  not 
fast  enough  to  escape  a  peppering  of  No. 
6  that  she  got  as  she  ran  through  a  gate- 
way. 

He  declared  he  would  shoot  her  as  soon 
as  he  got  home,  but  I  got  the  death  sen- 
tence commuted  to  transportation  for  life. 
I  kept  petting  and  fondling  Molly  till 
she  became  very  fond  of  me. 

The  first  day  I  took  her  out  with  the 
gun  she  was  very  timid,  and  the  first 
couple  of  shots  I  fired  she  cut  away  about 
forty  yards  from  me,  looking  back  in  a 
most  bewildered,  frightened  fashion,  as  if 
fully  expecting  a  second  dose  of  the  lead 
pills.  She  was  a  lovely  animal  as  she 
stood  looking  at  me  with  those  big,  soft, 
beseeching,  gazelle-like  eyes,  and  pity  de- 
termined me  to  do  my  best  by  her.  My 
reputation,  too,  I  felt  was  at  stake. 

In  a  very  short  time  she  came  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  not  to  be  put  through 
another  course  of  allopathic  treatment, 
and  my  homoeopathic  system  of  small 
bits  of  biscuit  or  bread  after  every  shot 
had  a  capital  effect.  Molly  eventually 
turned  out  a  most  valuable  animal,  and 

Mr.  C was  only  too  glad  to  grant  her 

a  free  pardon  and  remove  the  ban  of  out- 
lawry passed  on  her. 

A  "gun  shy"  dog  is  a  most  aggravat- 
ing thing,  and  if  gentle  means  will  not 
effect  a  cure,  the  case  is  hopeless.  In 
India  they  had  a  custom  of  firing  off  pis- 
tols or  guns  before  feeding  young  horses 
intended  for  chargers,  so  that  they  came 
to  look  on  a  shot  with  most  agreeable 
feelings.  Might  not  the  same  custom  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  young  sporting 
dogs? 

Presuming  that  our  youngsters  will 
beat,  the  next  thing  to  try  and  instil  into 
them  is  a  correct  notion  of  how  they  are 
to  work. 

Now  comes  the  first  drilling  into  requi- 
sition. If  the  young  ones  have  been 
taught  to  obey  each  motion  of  the  hand, 
they  will,  without  difficulty,  soon  take  the 
cue  from  you  as  to  what  you  wish  them 
to  do.  If  they  are  regular  raw  recruits, 
the  probability  is  you  will  have  to  whistle 
and  yell  like  a  "bo'sun's  mate"  to  get 
them  to  pay  any  attention  to  you  at  all. 
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If  the  young  dog  makes  a  fair  at- 
tempt at  beating,  it  is  better  to  take  him 
out  by  himself.  Always  get  into  a  field 
so  that  he  may  have  the  wind  to  help  him, 
and  try  and  make  him  cross  you  in  front, 
to  right  and  to  left.  The  natural  instinct 
is,  of  course,  to  go  off  straight  in  the 
"wind's  eye,"  and  not  to  "tack,"  but  this 
must  be  checked  and  the  proper  method 
of  ranging  inculcated. 

To  make  a  dog  a  perfect  ranger  is  a 
most  difficult  thing,  but  it  is  worth  all  the 
trouble  you  may  take  if  you  succeed  in 
having  an  animal  that  works  and  quarters 
his  ground  in  good  style.  You  must  have 
a  large  stock  of  patience  and  perseverance 
to  get  a  young  dog  into  this. 

If  he  beats  up  to  the  fence  of  the  field 
you  are  in,  whistle  to  him,  and  when  he 
looks  up  wave  your  hand  in  the  direction 
you  want  him  to  take. 

No  doubt  it  will  take  you  a  long  time 
to  make  him  cross  and  recross  you,  espe- 
cially when  the  youngster  gets  into  com- 
pany ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  trouble 
persevere,  and  in  time  you  will  make  good 
rangers  of  your  young  dogs. 

I  confess  to  having  a  great  weakness 
for  a  fine  high  ranger,  particularly  for  a 
heath-clad  moor  or  mountain,  provided 
you  can  depend  on  him. 

Some  dogs  are  very  steady  so  long  as 
they  are  within  fair  distance,  but  let  them 
get  away  from  you  and  they  run  riot  at 
once. 

I  know  the  close  beater — that  is,  never 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  yards  away  from 
the  gun — is  a  killing  dog,  but  I  back  the 
dashing,  brave-going  fellow  who  will  try 
the  side  of  a  mountain  for  you,  like  a 
collie  going  to  drive  in  a  lot  of  sheep, 
but  will  stand  like  a  rock  when  he  finds 
birds. 

I  think  perfection  is  reached  when  you 
can  have  a  dog  that  will  do  a  sort  of  sen- 
try-duty business  in  front  of  you,  if  you 
desire  it,  or  dash  off  "a  la  Uhlan,"  scour- 
ing the  country  round. 

I  fear  these  are  rather  unorthodox 
sentiments,  but  many  brother  sportsmen 
may  remember  some  day  when  the  bags 
would  have  been  easy  to  carry  but  for  a 
"free  lance"  who  did  outpost  duty  in 
front  of  the  orthodox  dogs  all  day,  never 
letting  them  get  a  point  at  all. 

Since  breech-loadmg  guns  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  muzzle  loaders  I  fear 
that  the  same  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
"down  charge"  that  there  used  to  be. 
This    is    a   great    mistake.      The    rule  of 


"  down  charge  "  should  be  religiously  ob- 
served and  not  the  slightest  deviation 
allowed. 

Old  dogs  get  into  the  way  of  watching' 
their  masters,  and  the  moment  they  see 
the  cartridges  in  they  are  off  like  shots. 
This  may  perhaps  be  allowable  in  old 
ones  that  know  their  work,  but  it  is  better 
never  to  allow  a  dog,  old  or  young,  to  stir 
till  he  gets  the  word. 

We  will  suppose  you  are  shooting  to 
make  your  dog — not  a  bag.  Suppose  he 
finds  and  sets  a  covey  steadily.  When 
they  rise,  only  shoot  one  bird — an  outside 
one  for  choice — so  as  not  to  confuse  and 
fluster  him  with  seeing  more  than  one 
fall. 

Be  ready  to  check  him  at  once  should 
he  attempt  to  rush  in  on  it.  Keep  him 
religiously  to  the  "down  charge,"  not  al- 
lowing him  to  make  the  slightest  move. 
Load  very  slowly  and  deliberately,  so  as 
to  make  him  patient  and  steady.  When 
you  have  loaded,  say  quietly  "  Seek  dead," 
and  let  him  go  on  taking  care  that  he 
does  not  start  off  with  a  dash  in  on  the 
bird,  when  probably  there  "wall  be  a  som- 
ersault and  a  cloud  of  feathers,  as  if  some 
one  had  ripped  open  a  bed — the  whole 
much  to  the  detriment  of  both  dog  and 
bird. 

Let  him  go  quietly  up  to  the  bird,  and 
when  near  hold  up  the  hand  sharply  and 
call  "  To-ho  !  "  so  as  to  make  him  set  it, 
and  not  go  in  and  grip  it.  Go  slowly  up 
to  him,  raise  the  bird  and  lay  it  before 
him,  letting  him  nose  and  sniff  it,  but  on 
no  account  let  him  snap  it.  Keep  him 
over  the  bird  for  a  long  time,  caressing 
and  fondling  him,  and  smoothing  down 
the  feathers.  Great  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  young  dog  rushing  in  on  the 
dead,  or  worse  still,  the  wounded  bird,  as 
if  he  once  contracts  this  horrid  habit  it 
might  be  just  as  well  to  shoot  him. 

How  often  we  see  a  fine  dog — a  grand 
ranger  and  finder — steady  as  a  rock  on 
his  point,  and  there  it  ends  !  What 
style,  what  nose,  what  steadiness  on  a 
point  can  make  up  for  the  mangled  pulp 
we  have  to  pick  up  after  each  shot  ? 

I  remember  a  friend  who  had  a  grand- 
looking  setter  that  he  bought  at  a  long 
price.  This  dog  was  simply  perfection 
till  you  were  (un)fortunate  enough  to 
bring  down  a  bird,  when  Rap  went  for 
it  immediately.  The  man  carrying  the 
bag  was  always  ready  with  a  couple  of 
good,  big  stones,  and  many  a  time  I  have 
seen  the  dog  floored  with  one  of  them, 
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but  it  was  all  of  no  avail ;  Rap  would 
have  his  "pound  of  flesh."  Sometimes, 
if  the  birds  were  young  and  tender,  he 
bolted  them  wholesale,  but  generally  he 
only  chewed  them  severely.  My  friend 
used  afterward  to  hunt  him  with  a  muz- 
zle, which  was  an  improvement  so  far  as 
the  look  of  the  bag  was  concerned. 

If  you  "  wing  "  a  bird  be  sure  and  make 
the  young  dog  stick  to  seeking  for  it.  If 
he  cannot  find  it  at  once  he  will  probably 
be  inclined  to  set  off  to  look  for  some- 
thing fresh  ;  but  do  not  allow  this  on  any 
account.  The  practice  gained  in  reading 
out  the  whereabouts  of  a  wounded  bird  is 
of  more  value  to  the  young  dog  than  a 
dozen  birds  shot  dead  before  him. 

There  is  something  very  beautiful  and 
exciting  in  seeing  a  dog  work  out  the 
"foot"  of  a  wounded  partridge,  down  a 
potato  furrow,  up  a  hedgerow,  down  the 
other  side,  through  all  sorts  of  ins  and 
outs,  until  at  last  he  stands  transfixed 
over  some  tuft  or  bush,  where  the  bird 
has  come  to  anchor. 

Nothing  is  more  congenial  to  a  young 
pointer  or  setter  than  a  rabbit  hunt.  If 
you  value  your  youngsters  nip  the  first 
tendency  to  "  fur  "  in  the  bud,  for  nothing 
so  soon  demoralizes  a  dog  as  indulging  in 
"  bunny  "  hunting. 

If  your  dogs  are  ever  allowed  to  be  at 
large,  and  there  are  any  rabbits  near,  they 
(the  dogs)  will  very  soon  become  potter- 
ing brutes  that  will  do  nothing  but  stick 
about  hedgerows  and  coverts. 

Young  dogs  are  seldom  proof  against 
the  temptation  to  run  after  a  hare  or  rab- 
bit that  jumps  up  before  them,  and  the 
probability  is  that  they  are  off  before  you 
get  the  chance  to  stop  them.  If  so,  take 
it  easy  ;  it  will  not  mend  matters  to  put 
yourself  in  a  good  way  of  getting  an 
apoplectic  fit  from  yelling  and  running 
after  them.  Sit  down  resignedly,  take 
out  your  pipe  and  smoke  away  till  the 
truants  come  back.  This  they  will  prob- 
ably do  in  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  looking  very  much  blown  and 
bedraggled  and  decidedly  sheepish  and 
ashamed  of  themselves.  Rate  them  well, 
giving  a  few  sharp  cuts  of  the  whip  and 
callmg  out  "Ware  hare  !  " 


If  a  young  dog  persists  in  chasing 
"fur,"  a  good  plan  is  to  have  a  stout  peg 
and  short  check  line,  and  when  he  points 
a  hare  or  you  see  one  in  the  form,  drive 
the  peg  very  firmly  into  the  ground  and 
attach  the  line  to  his  collar.  He  will  be 
"brought  to"  with  such  a  jerk  that  it 
will  knock  chase  out  of  his  head,  and,  if 
the  collar  is  a  spiked  one,  the  lesson  will 
be  even  more  severe. 

Killing  a  hare  in  the  form  to  your  dog's 
point,  though  not  a  sportsmanlike  thing, 
is  recommended  as  a  good  steadier  to 
stop  chasing. 

A  very  necessary  lesson  to  instil  into- 
your  young  pupil's  mind  is  that  of  com- 
ing to  "  heel "  and  staying  there  as  long 
as  required. 

In  ordinary  rough  shooting  this  will 
be  found  most  necessary — for  instance,  in 
stealing  on  a  wild  duck  or  any  bird  that 
"  keeps  his  weather  eye  open."  What 
chance  of  a  shot  have  we  if  Ponto  in- 
sists on  seeing  what  is  before  him,  or 
Ranger  makes  a  mad  charge  off  through 
water  and  mud  when  his  patience  is  ex- 
hausted ? 

I  have  had  pointers  and  setters  that 
would  crawl  along  after  me  for  any  dis- 
tance, and  some  that  would  even  stay  in 
one  spot  when  told,  but  I  confess  they 
were  like  "angels'  visits." 

Sometimes  dogs  will  keep  to  heel  well 
enough,  but  it  is  almost  an  impossibility 
to  stop  them  from  sitting  up  occasionally 
to  see  what  is  in  the  wind,  and  it  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  that  Ponto's  white 
head  or  big  Ranger's  red  one  peering 
up  over  the  heath  and  rushes  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  old  mallard  or  duck  stay 
there. 

Anyone  who  has  a  likely  young  pointer 
or  setter,  and  the  time  and  patience,  by 
all  means  let  him  do  his  own  breaking  in. 
No  man  thoroughly  knows  the  pleasure  of 
a  day's  shooting  until  he  takes  it  over  a 
brace  of  dogs  that  he  has  broken  in  him- 
self. 

Shooting  a  sackful  of  grouse  or  part- 
ridge is  not  sport.  No  one  treasures  up 
reminiscences  of  a  big  day  of  this  sort, 
but  every  true  sportsman  can  recall  the 
sagacious  doings  of  some  canine  favorite. 


THE    BERKELEY    LADIES'  ATHLETIC    CLUB. 


BY    ELEANOR    WADDI.K 


Physical  grace,  in  its  relation  to  femi- 
nine perfection,  has  not  until  recently 
been  sufficiently  considered  as  an  accu- 
mulative quality,  capable  of  growth  and 
augmentation.  American  women,  for  the 
most  part,  have  hitherto  regarded  it  only 
as  a  natural  gift  or  attribute,  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  bony  structure  of  the 
anatomy,  the  harmonious  adjustment  of 
various  parts,  or  the  unstudied  play  of 
certain  muscles  ;  whereas,  although  these 
elements  do  most  materially  control  form 
and  motion  and  the  graceful  play  of 
limbs  and  features  by  esoteric  power,  it  is 
quite  as  equally  true  that  judicious  physi- 
cal culture  will  so  vastly  improve  upon 
the  natural  framework  of  a  woman's  fig- 
ure as  to  successfully  eliminate  original 
blemishes. 

Perhaps  no  enterprise  bearing  upon  this 
question  of  athletics  for  women  has 
awakened  so  universal  an  interest  in  New 
York,  latterly,  as  the  classes  organized  in 
connection  with  the  Berkeley  Lyceum — 
now  known  as  the  Berkeley  Ladies'  Ath- 
letic Club,  and  about  to  pass  into  its  sec- 
ond year  with  prosperity  perched  upon  its 
banners.  This  association  now  numbers 
212  members,  with  an  average  increase 
of  thirty-five  per  month,  there  being  no 
noticeable  diminution  during  the  summer 
season  when  half  the  world  is  out  of  town, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  perceptible  addi- 
tion, thus  numbering  at  the  present  time 
almost  half  of  the  absolute  limit  of  mem- 
bership (500)  allowable  in  the  new  club. 

The  object,  primarily,  of  this  private 
institution  has  been  to  afford  women  the 
benefit  of  such  gymnastic  exercises  as  are 
available  to  men,  and,  indeed,  the  result 
has  justified  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 
jectors in  every  way — so  much  so,  in  fact, 
as  to  warrantor.  John  S.  White  (the  origi- 
nator of  this  scheme  and  representative  of 
the  Berkeley  Lyceum  Association)  in  erect- 
ing a  beautiful  club  house  adjoining  the 
Berkeley  Lyceum  on  Forty-fourth  street. 
West,  which  has  been  made  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy this  fall.  This  annex  presents  a 
similar  front,  having  heavy,  rough  brown 
stone  piers  extending  up  to  the  height  of 
the  gymnasium  floor,  midway  of  the  build- 
ing. The  rest  of  the  masonry  is  Orrin 
Frost  brick  and  terra  cotta,  with  an  appro- 


priate cornice  of  the  same,  the  whole 
affording  a  pleasing  effect  of  massive 
red  granite.  The  walls  are  of  unusual 
strength,  with  substantial  internal  but- 
tresses, and  the  edifice  is  fireproof  at  all 
necessary  points  —  hardwood  floors  and 
finishings  offering  the  only  vulnerable 
surfaces.  The  whole  interior,  when  brill- 
iantly illuminated,  is  altogether  charming 
and  unique.  The  gymnasium,  in  addition 
to  its  end  windows  granting  liberal  ven- 
tilation, is  furthermore  provided  with  an 
ample  skylight.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
ladies'  club  house  is  planned  for  a  recep- 
tion room  and  parlor,  while  in  the  rear, 
immediately  adjoining  the  Berkeley  thea- 
tre, with  an  exit  therefrom,  is  located  a 
spacious  library.  In  the  basement  below 
the  library  is  the  swimming  pool,  lined 
with  white  marble,  in  which  the  fair  ath- 
letes may  plunge  into  the  "cool  translu- 
cent wave  "  (increased  to  any  degree  of 
tepidity),  and  learn  to  take  their  strokes 
without  the  fierce  dread  of  a  watery  grave, 
as  in  a  river  or  the  treacherous  sea. 
Cowardice  in  the  water  is  a  well-known 
characteristic  of  woman's  nature,  and  the 
ability  to  overcome  such  an  evidence  of 
pusillanimity  is  a  proud  duck-like  accom- 
plishment. The  remainder  of  the  base- 
ment space  is  utilized  by  three  bowling 
alleys,  overlaid  with  patent  felting,  in 
order  to  deaden  the  noise.  The  floor 
above  the  ground  floor  is  designed  for 
dressing  alcoves,  toilet  rooms,  needle 
baths  and  all  such  modern  arrangements, 
the  whole  place  being  paved  and  wains- 
coted in  marble.  The  entire  upper  half 
of  the  building  is  thus  left  free  for  the 
gymnasium,  which  in  point  of  size  and 
construction  is  certainly  unrivaled  in  this 
country.  About  the  largest  one  in  girls' 
colleges  is  that  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  its  dimicnsions  are  only  ab^ut 
three-fourths  those  of  the  new  Berkeley, 
while  those  at  Smith  and  Wellesley  are 
not  comparable. 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  Berkeley 
Lyceum  Association  has  expended  upon  its 
facilities  for  men  quite  three  times  the 
amount  ordinarily  required  to  furnish  a 
complete  gymnasium,  many  of  the  pieces 
of  apparatus  being  invented  for  their  es- 
pecial use,  and  that  the  ladies'  club  is  to 
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be  quite  as  generously  equipped  (under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Sargent,  Direct- 
or of  Hemenway  Gymnasium  of  Har- 
vard College),  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  money  lavished  upon  this  dual  scheme 
may  be  obtained.  In  view  of  the  im- 
mense advantages  accruing  from  a  course 
of  frequent  and  well-directed  vigorous  ex- 
ercises, and  the  unwonted  stimulus  which 
class  work  gives  to  such  efforts  in  the 
way  of  emulation  and  example,  the  ex- 
treme value  of  this  undertaking  cannot 
be  sufficiently  reiterated.  We  are  famil- 
iar, of  course,  with  the  idea  of  sporadic 
gymnastics  for  womankind :  individual 
attempts  to  overcome  existing  defects, 
such  as  obesity,  spinal  curvature,  wry 
neck,  ungraceful  locomotion,  unequal  hips, 
and  sunken  chests  or  uneven  shoulders 
— but  a  permanent  organization  of  this 
sort,  composed  of  young  women  of  the 
best  representative  families  of  New  York 
— conservative  and  refined — indicates  an 
arousing  of  general  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, which  only  needed  Dr.  White's  ex- 
ecutive ability  to  project,  that  a  keen  and 
ample  following  might  be  insured.  Truly, 
these  things  speak  for  themselves,  and 
remedies  or  preventives  always  point  to 
some  strong  existing  cause  ;  this  latter, 
moreover,  is  all  too  prevalent  and  con- 
spicuous, and  may  be  very  easily  sum- 
marized. 

By  the  way,  one  young  woman  has  been 
heard  from  whose  refusal  to  join  the 
Berkeley  Ladies'  Athletic  Club  was  based 
upon  the  ground  that  such  muscular  de- 
velopment would  inevitably  ruin  the  shape 
of  her  arms,  which  in  society  had  been 
greatly  admired  for  their  comely  grace. 
Does  not  this  objection  render  her  a  monu- 
mental case  of  ignorance  and  retrogres- 
sion ?  After  all,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  de- 
stroy intrinsic  beauty  and  grace,  but,  as 
has  been  previously  hinted,  it  is  very 
possible  to  improve  the  same,  physically, 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  perfection.  An 
arm  which  Nature  has  molded  in  soft, 
curved  lines  may  be  so  rounded  and 
filled  out  in  the  muscles  by  judicious 
light-weight  gymnastics  as  to  become,  in- 
stead of  a  mere  full  dress,  drawing-room 
ornament,  an  exquisite  model  for  an 
artist,  both  in  contour  and  coloring,  and 
still  not  become  gross  in  the  least. 

Of  course,  it  has  long  been  conceded 
that  horseback  riding,  rowing,  tennis,  and 
other  outdoor  sports  are  beneficial  as 
well  as  delightful  exercise  for  girls,  and 
unless  indulged  in  too  strenuously,  so  that 


the  body  is  overstrained  thereby,  not 
necessarily  too  violent  for  their  delicate 
organizations.  There  are,  however,  sali- 
ent drawbacks  to  each  of  these  pursuits, 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  all  per- 
formed in  the  pure  air  and  sunshine — 
excellent  environments  in  themselves. 

Horseback  riding  has  innumerable  dan- 
gers to  offset  it,  besides  that  of  possible 
spinal  curvature  from  the  one-sided  atti- 
tude ;  and  we  are  all  sufficiently  familiar 
with  FuncJis  illustrations  of  that  disease 
so  prevalent  in  England,  known  as  "ten- 
nis elbow,"  to  require  any  further  com- 
ment upon  the  perils  of  that  ancient  sport 
of  the  lawn  for  precious  girlhood's  proper 
development,  as  contradistinguished  from 
mere  pleasure  of  exercise. 

The  ladies'  classes  at  the  Berkeley  were 
taught  last  winter  between  the  hours  of 
lo  and  4  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  men.  Apropos, 
girls  are  found  to  be  such  enthusiasts 
when  once  they  have  undertaken  gymnas- 
tics that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  restrain 
them.  Indeed,  they  resemble  squirrels  in 
their  ambition  and  agility,  nor  will  they 
rest  satisfied  unless  permitted  to  do 
everything  their  brothers  are  doing  at 
college,  and  they  even  try  to  excel  them. 
At  Amherst,  for  example,  the  men  use  only 
one-pound  dumb  bells,  but  women  are  not 
satisfied  with  that.  It  is  a  truth,  however, 
that  heavy  weights  in  athletics  are  go- 
ing out  of  fashion,  for  their  influence  in 
hardening  the  muscular  tissues  so  as  to 
prevent  circulation  is  just  beginning  to 
be  understood.  Light  weights  serve  the 
end  equally  as  well,  but  leave  the  muscles 
in  a  much  more  pliable  state.  Intelligent 
instructors  are  now  realizing  this,  as  well 
as  that  development  by  heavy  weights 
may  even  prove  injurious  to  health,  and 
thereby  shorten  life.  Physical  culture,  in 
its  truest  meaning,  is  a  building  up,  and 
ought,  in  no  possible  sense,  to  become  a 
detriment  to  the  human  mechanism. 

Miss  M.  Augusta  Requa,  whose  posi- 
tion as  instructress  won  such  deserved  en- 
comiums of  praise  during  the  initial  year 
just  past,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Brooklyn 
Normal  School  for  Physical  Culture,  un- 
der Dr.  Anderson,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
thorough  mistress  of  the  art  she  has  been 
teaching.  She  is  not  at  all  the  typical 
athlete,  with  specimen  biceps  and  iron 
integuments,  according  to  the  popular 
notion,  but  a  thoroughly  womanly  and 
refined  personality,  rather  under  the  me- 
dium size,  so  that,   looking  at    her,  one 
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cannot  but  wonder  where  she  stores  her 
muscular  power.  To  see  her  swing  Indian 
clubs,  however,  is  not  only  a  surprise  but 
a  privilege.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
supreme  regret  among  a  numerous  cli- 
entele that  medical  instruction  was  not 
included  in  Miss  Requa's  course  of  stud- ' 
ies — such  knowledge  being  now  deemed 
requisite  for  one  in  that  position  at  the 
Berkeley  Ladies'  Club. 

In  order  to  meet  this  demand,  there- 
fore. Dr.  Mary  Bissell  has  been  appointed 
in  her  stead  for  the  coming  year,  with 
Miss  Elliot  as  her  assistant.  Dr.  Bissell 
is  well  known  (through  her  lectures  and 
writings)  as  being  admirably  equipped  to 
fill  such  a  position,  not  only  in  her  pro- 
fessional capacity,  but  from  her  practical 
knowledge  of  athletics  as  well — there 
being  in  the  rear  of  her  office  on  Fifth 
avenue  a  model  gymnastic  retreat,  thor- 
oughly appointed  for  the  testing  of  every 
part  of  the  human  anatomy  and  repairing 
the  condition  of  every  known  muscle. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  quite 
impartially  that  this  change  has  aroused 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among 
the  supporters  of  the  undertakmg,  many 
of  Miss  Requa's  stanch  adherents  (who 
wished  her  retained  in  a  position  she  has 
literally  made  and  filled)  maintaining  that 
a  medical  director  is  a  superfluity,  inas- 
much as  all  of  the  ladies  who  join  such 
an  institution  as  the  Berkeley  Club  are 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  family 
physician,  eminently  qualified  to  pass  up- 
on their  fitness  or  unfitness  to  enter  into 
such  exercises. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that,  as 
oftentimes  occurs  while  undergoing  these 
exercises,  some  difficulty  with  the  heart's 
action  may  arise  ;  for,  although  the  de- 
velopment is  always  gradual,  still  the 
membranes  surrounding  the  heart  are 
liable,  in  some  persons,  to  become  bro- 
ken by  rapid  action,  and,  moreover,  in  the 
event  of  a  fall  or  accident  of  any  sort,  a 
medical  attendant  is  certainly  a  necessity. 
Dr.  Bissell  will  therefore  occupy  a  similar 
position  in  the  Ladies'  Club  to  that  which 
Dr.  Watson  L.  Savage  fills  so  acceptably 
in  the  Berkeley  Gymnasium  next  door. 
This  gentleman  is  an  authority  upon  the 
treatment  of  physical  defects  by  gym- 
nastic elimination  and  has  had  the  benefit 
of  superb  training  under  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
of  Amherst  College,  the  exponent  of 
the  system  of  light  gymnastics  which  is 
now  quite  superseding  the  old  methods 
throughout   the  country.      Bear   in   mind 


that  the  object  in  each  of  these  clubs  is 
not  to  make  great  athletes  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  to  produce  the  most  symmetri- 
cal physical  results  obtainable. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course, 
whether  Dr.  Bissell,  even  with  all  her 
professional  attainments,  can  achieve  the 
standard  of  instruction  set  up  by  Miss 
Requa — a  measure  of  excellence  which, 
gauged  by  the  limited  time  employed,  has 
been  indeed  remarkable.  Dr.  Bissell  is 
also  of  a  slight,  wiry  physique,  and,  were 
one  unacquainted  with  her  possibilities, 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  type  of 
the  average  nervous  American  woman. 
Her  physical  training,  however,  has  placed 
her  nerves  in  subjection,  and  made  her 
fitted  to  endure  the  exactions  of  an  ardu- 
ous practice,  incessant  literary  work,  and 
now,  forsooth,  this  new  departure. 

Dr.  Bissell  advocates  the  formation  of 
athletic  classes  for  children,  beginning 
even  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  and  in- 
tends instituting  some  such  kindergarten 
scheme  of  light  practice.  She  avers  that 
not  only  is  the  play  of  the  muscles  excel- 
lent for  their  growing  forms,  but  that  the 
harmony  of  marching  and  drill  work  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  useful  stimulus  to  the 
brain. 

A  lady  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
this  enterprise  remarked  to  the  writer 
that  when  her  children  were  younger  she 
had  strenuously  endeavored  to  have  them 
become  interested  in  athletic  exercises  for 
their  physical  shapeliness,  and  to  this  end 
had  procured  every  necessary  appliance 
and  the  most  experienced  teachers  avail- 
able, but  that  she  had  never  been  able  to 
inspire  them  with  any  enthusiasm  ;  their 
efforts  were  listless  and  perfunctory,  and 
they  dreaded  those  hours  devoted  to  their 
development  with  open  distaste.  In 
classes,  she  added,  the  ambition  to  excel 
is  aroused,  and  the  labor  becomes  a  de- 
lightful and  grateful  diversion. 

By  the  way,  it  is  not  such  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  become  a  member  of  this  institu- 
tion as  might  perhaps  be  imagined.  A 
mere  application  and  the  ability  to  pay 
the  fee  must  be  surrounded  by  a  modest 
amount  of  red  tape.  Any  member  of  the 
club  may  propose  a  name,  but  it  must  be 
seconded  by  the  club  before  admission  is 
assured,  and  if  one  does  not  happen  to 
be  acquainted  with  a  member  an  appeal 
must  then  be  made  to  the  secretary  of 
the  committee  on  admission,  with  at 
least  two  references.  This  appeal  is 
thereafter  submitted  and  passed  upon  by 
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the  so-called  governors — a  baker's  dozen 
of  well-known  social  leaders. 

The  first  step  that  members  of  the 
Ladies'  Athletic  Club  will  be  advised  to 
take  during  the  coming  year  will  be  to 
submit  to  a  series  of  measurements,  and 
it  will  be  the  aim  to  make  the  classifi- 
cation according  to  these  measurements, 
not  by  age,  activity,  or  any  other  promi- 
nent qualifications.  There  appears  to  be 
a  slight  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  young  ladies  to  submit  to  this  pre- 
liminary step,  perhaps  with  the  ulterior 
opinion  that  to  do  so  is  a  virtual  confes- 
sion that  something  is  wrong.  They  pre- 
fer to  give  the  impression  that  they  have 
undertaken  the  course  solely  as  a  means 
of  physical  development.  These  young 
ladies,  upon  entering,  could  not  possibly 
make  a  greater  mistake  than  to  advance 
such  absurd  objections.  The  measure- 
ments should  be  taken  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  in  every  detail  prior  to  begin- 
ning the  course.  They  are  insisted  upon 
in  every  ladies'  athletic  club  of  any  stand- 
ing elsewhere,  and  in  Vassar  are  even 
taken  twice  to  insure  correctness. 

These  measurements,  moreover,  are  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  perfect  har- 
mony and  balance  existing  between  the 
various  adjustments  of  the  human  system. 
An  explanation,  therefore,  of  how  they  are 
taken,  and  their  bearing  relatively,  may 
not  be  amiss  in  this  connection. 

First,  the  height  of  the  candidate  is 
taken  standing,  by  means  of  a  graded 
bar,  having  a  movable  cross  bar,  marked 
both  in  inches  and  by  the  metric  system  ; 
the  height  of  the  shoulders  is  next  ob- 
tained, and  the  height  sitting,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  length  of  the  spine.  Then 
comes  the  weight.  Now,  it  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  in  a  well-formed 
person  there  exists  a  distinct  relation  be- 
tween the  weight  and  height,  so  that  a 
woman  of  five  feet  four  inches  height 
ought  to  weigh  exactly  129  pounds,  and 
anything  over  or  under  that  amount  repre- 
sents either  superfluous  flesh  or  a  lack  of 
development. 

The  depth  of  the  chest  is  next  taken  by 
means  of  calipers — an  instrument  not  un- 
like that  used  by  icemen  for  carrying 
heavy  lumps — somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
merry  thought,  movable  at  the  point  of 
junction,  and  having  a  quadrant  scale  at 
the  base.  One  extremity  of  this  simple 
device  rests  upon  the  chest,  and  the  other 
at  a  corresponding  point  in  the  middle  of 
the  back — thereupon  registering  with  the 


scale  the  exact  depth  through,  which 
should  be  eight  inches  in  the  case  given. 
The  same  instrument  may  be  similarly 
utilized  for  abdominal  measurement — and 
this,  by  the  way,  is  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  deserve  especial  mention — many 
women,  particularly  in  early  womanhood, 
being  peculiarly  misshapen  in  these  bodily 
proportions  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
The  depth  of  the  former  should  always 
exceed  the  latter  ;  the  reverse  becomes 
quite  a  deformity,  and  for  those  so  af- 
flicted with  sunken  or  undeveloped  chests, 
certain  special  exercises  are  necessary, 
and  found  to  be  most  efficient. 

The  width  of  the  shoulders,  ribs,  waist 
and  hips  is  measured  by  a  sliding  scale 
bar  of  wood.  Then  follows  the  test  of 
the  dynamometer,  which  registers  accu- 
rately the  amount  of  muscular  pull  of 
which  one  is  capable,  and  which  is  also 
correspondingly  dependent  upon  the 
other  physical  characteristics.  This  in- 
strument is  a  nickel  half  circle  upon 
which  the  scale  is  marked  in  kilogs.  (a 
kilog.  being  equivalent  to  about  two 
and  one-half  pounds),  provided  with  two 
knobs,  like  door  handles,  sliding  out  lat- 
erally, with  a  certain  resistance.  The  dy- 
namometer is  placed  upon  the  chest  and 
the  elbows  are  crooked  ;  one  draws  out 
horizontally  with  might  and  main,  and  an 
indicator  marks  the  power  of  the  arm 
muscles  with  corresponding  exactitude. 
The  result  should  be  in  distinct  propor- 
tion to  the  weight,  height  and  other  meas- 
urements already  discovered.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  pull  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  known  technically  as  latissimus 
dorsi,  rhomboideus,  trapezius,  serratus 
magnus,  erector  spinse,  and  gluteus  maxi- 
mus  (the  largest  muscles  of  the  body),  a 
similar  dynamometer  is  used,  having  a  flat 
bar  upon  which  to  rest  the  feet  and  stir- 
rup-like handles  drawing  upward  ;  and 
the  same  for  the  biceps,  adductor  and  sar- 
torius  muscles  of  the  legs,  taken  with  the 
knees  crooked  and  a  change  of  position. 

A  test  of  the  lung  power  is  next  ob- 
tained with  the  spirometer,  although  this 
instrument  must  not  be  considered  a  per- 
fect guide  to  the  quantity  of  air  in  the 
lungs,  a  residuum  remaining  in  the  minute 
air  cells  after  one  has  blown  all  that  is 
possible  ;  excellent  practice,  by  the  way, 
for  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  lungs, 
if  used  occasionally.  A  spirometer  con- 
sists of  a  metal  reservoir,  shaped  like 
Vienna  coffee  machine,  with  a  rubber  a 
tube  in  the  side  and  a  sliding  cylinder  at 
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the  top  marked  in  cubic  inches.  The 
lungs  are  inflated,  the  tube  inserted  in  the 
mouth,  and  while  the  air  is  being  exhaled 
into  the  receptacle,  the  cylinder  moves 
slowly  upward,  marking  the  quantity. 
This  question  of  lung  capacity  also  fol- 
lows out  the  beautiful  relationship  of  the 
rest  of  the  anatomy,  inasmuch  as  the 
woman  already  cited,  five  feet  four  inches 
tall,  weighing  a  due  number  of  pounds, 
with  the  proper  muscular  pull,  should  ex- 
pel just  about  four  and  one-quarter  cubic 
inches  of  air  from  her  lungs. 

Finally,  the  heart  is  thoroughly  exam- 
ined by  means  of  the  ear  and  the  steth- 
oscope, and  the  candidate  for  physical 
culture  is  eventually  pronounced  ready 
to  be  classified  in  the  Berkeley  Gymna- 
sium for  Ladies.  These  are,  of  course, 
only  the  general  rules  for  measurement. 
They  are  usually  taken  with  most  accu- 
rate precision  and  marked  on  printed 
cards  arranged  for  the  purpose  ;  not  only 
the  various  heights  of  the  figure,  the 
girth  of  every  part,  both  right  and  left, 
the  depths  through,  the  widths  across,  the 
strength  and  capacity  of  each  member, 
but  the  age,  weight,  developments,  con- 
dition, vision,  hearing,  color  of  hair  and 
eyes  and  the  temperament.  Much  of  this 
seems  highly  superfluous,  but  a  reverse 
side  of  the  card  shows  that  the  matter 
does  not  stop  with  temperament,  but  in- 
volves tender  inquiries  into  the  domain 
of  heredity,  such  as  the  grandparents'  na- 
tionality and  occupation,  together  with 
the  amount  and  variety  of  infantile  dis- 
eases which  have  hitherto  racked  the 
frame  of  the  examinee.  Such  a  rigid 
catechism  would  not,  perhaps,  be  required 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  Berkeley  young 
ladies,  so  that  Dr.  Bissell's  candidates 
need  experience  no  dread  at  the  prospect 
of  this  introductory  act. 

The  costume  worn  by  Miss  Requa's 
classes  will  probably  be  retained  under 
the  new  administration,  as  it  was  found 
to  be  appropriate  and  becoming.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  dark  blue  cashmere  blouse 
and  divided  skirt.  The  latter  is  simply 
a  very  full  skirt,  gathered  into  an  elastic 
band  at  the  waist,  divided  at  the  bottom 
into  two  equal  parts,  with  the  seam  of  di- 
vision only  extending  about  a  quarter  of 
a  yard  up  the  skirt,  having  an  invisible 
gusset  inserted,  so  that  when  on  the  fig- 
ure the  severance  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
These  two  parts  are  then  each  gathered 
into  an  elastic  at  the  knees,  Turkish 
fashion,  and   the   effect   obtained   is  ex- 


tremely good,  granting  all  the  necessary 
freedom  to  the  legs  and  presenting,  at 
the  same  time,  a  graceful  and  modest 
garment.  The  blouse,  of  course,  hangs 
full,  and  is  trimmed  down  the  front  with 
gold  braid,  applied  as  on  hussar  jackets 
(graduated  to  a  point  toward  the  waist 
line),  gold  and  blue  representing  the  Berke- 
ley colors.  The  sleeves  are  moderate- 
ly loose  and  caught  into  a  cuff  at  the 
hand.  Black  hose  and  black  gymnastic 
shoes  complete  this  equipment,  but  no 
cap  or  additional  impedimenta  of  any 
kind.  Underneath  this  woolen  uniform 
was  usually  worn,  next  the  person,  either 
a  linen  garment  or  one  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton, lisle  thread  or  silk,  according  to  cus- 
tom and  preference,  but  no  corsets  or 
bones  were  permitted  to  hamper  the  free 
play  of  the  muscles  in  any  way.  Dr. 
Bissell  will  suggest  a  union  suit  of  jersey 
gauze  to  be  worn  under  the  flannel  cos- 
tume (and  likewise  removed  with  it),  and 
she  will  also  advise  the  indulgence  of 
post-gymnastic  baths  as  a  measure  of  in- 
surance against  cold,  for  when  the  body 
is  flushed  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
exercises  and  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  all 
open,  it  would  be  manifestly  most  unwise 
to  retain  the  damp  underwear  worn  next 
the  body,  and  adding  other  clothes  (no 
matter  how  dry  they  may  be)  venture  thus 
into  the  winter  streets.  The  bath  ap- 
pointments at  the  Berkeley  Ladies'  Club 
are  planned  with  a  view  to  meeting  this 
contingency.  A  spray  or  plunge  bath, 
therefore,  followed  by  an  entire  change 
of  apparel  from  the  skin  out,  becomes 
henceforth  a  luxurious  and  accessible 
provision.  This  matter,  of  course,  will 
be  regulated  by  the  medical  director  ac- 
cording to  the  physical  individuality,  the 
risk  from  cold  through  excessive  per- 
spiration, natural  tendencies  and  other 
considerations. 

The  costume  for  use  in  the  swimming 
pool  will  naturally  be  of  fundamental  sim- 
plicity, known  in  theatrical  parlance  as 
"  tights,"  made  of  jersey  webbing,  woven 
in  a  single  piece  without  sleeves  or  foot 
covering,  and  very  snug  to  the  figure. 

After  the  questions  of  measurement 
and  costume  are  definitely  settled  and  the 
Berkeley  girl  is  fairly  started  in  her  career 
of  development  come  the  first  steps  to 
discover  the  range  of  her  muscular  possi- 
bilities. The  tyro's  first  attempts  are  lim- 
ited to  freehand  exercises,  followed  by  the 
use  of  the  wooden  dumb  bells,  usually  not 
over  one-half  pound  or  a  pound  in  weight  ; 
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Indian  clubs  never  over  two  pounds,  al- 
though the  young  ladies  have  not  as  yet 
become  very  expert  in  swinging  them 
(probably  holding  themselves  in  reserve 
with  a  Philip  the  Second  consolation  : 
"  Time  and  me  against  any  two  !  ");  light- 
weight French  bar  bells,  and  traveling 
rings,  suspended  at  equal  distances  around 
the  room  from  the  trusses  of  the  roof. 
Chest  weights  are  greatly  used  for  the 
general  building  up  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, but  not  with  heavy  leverage — say 
one  or  two  pounds — and  the  rowing  ma- 
chines with  sliding  seat  and  pulley  weight 
attachment  are  also  efficacious  for  certain 
faults  in  physique. 

The  ladies  do  not  practice  much  on  the 
horizontal  bar  nor  at  vaulting,  but  use  the 
rope  ladders  and  the  inclined  ladders  for 
under  climbing,  while  those  whose  mus- 
cles and  endurance  are  not  yet  equal  to 
this  sort  of  exercise  may  exploit  with  the 
rope-climbing  machine — a  novel  device 
with  wooden  pulleys  which  accurately  bal- 
ances one's  weight  and  offers  all  of  the 
advantages  of  climbing  without  lifting 
the  feet  from  the  ground. 

These  superb  indoor  privileges,  avail- 
able to  all  of  the  club  members  at  all 
hours,  are  charmingly  supplemented  by 
the  freedom  of  the  Berkeley  Oval  at 
Morris  Dock,  on  the  Harlem  River.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  one  fee  covers  the 
use  of  the  gymnasium,  bowling  alleys, 
swimming  pool,  parlors  and  rooms  for 
games,  recreation  and  rest  in  the  Ladies' 
Club  House  at  Forty-fourth  street,  as  well 
as  the  extraordinary  advantages  of  these 
suburban  grounds  with  tennis  courts, 
archery  range,  areas  for  quoit  pitching 
and  croquet,  the  liberty  of  boats  from  the 
boat  house  and  a  private  locker  at  both 
the  grounds  and  the  town  gymnasium. 

The  Ladies'  Club  House  at  Morris 
Dock  is  a  picturesque  old  stone  man- 
sion, with  ample  acreage  and  numerous 
trees  of  sturdy  growth,  which  has  been 
purchased  and  refitted  in  a  tasteful  and 
appropriate  manner.  The  site  is  unri- 
valed. A  casual  visitor  might  easily 
attach  some  history  of  importance  to  the 
house,  so  quaint  and  old-timey  do  its 
stone  walls  appear  and  so  naturally  do 
they  suggest  the  abode  of  some  other 
century  ghost. 

Nothing  more  romantic  is  told  of  its 
former  inmates,  however,  than  that  a 
quarrelsome  brother  and  sister  once  lived 
there  for  three  years  without  exchanging 
a  word  save  through  a  mutual  servant. 


This  of  itself  suggests  a  whole  volume  of 
history,  and  hints  at  family  rows,  endless 
litigation  and  all  such  barbarous  things. 

One  enters  the  reception  room  through 
a  charming  old  doorway  (giving  out  upon 
a  flight  of  stone  steps)  and  an  interme- 
diary hall  with  a  tone  and  atmosphere  of 
age  and  repose.  A  sense  of  cordial  country 
welcome  takes  possession  of  the  visitor  in 
this  pretty  room,  with  its  parquet  floor, 
blue  and  terra-cotta  walls,  harmonious 
Madras  hangings,  dainty  gilt  chairs  and 
cherry  table,  while  in  a  window  overlook- 
ing the  oval  sward  a  gay  canary  bird  is 
trilling  its  happy  soul  away. 

Just  beyond  this  apartment  is  a  small, 
convenient  dressing  room,  one  side  of 
which  is  hung  with  a  heavy  geiidarme 
blue  portiere  to  conceal  the  hooks  for  hats 
and  wraps.  Next  beyond  is  the  dressing 
room  proper,  a  larger  interior  with  a 
western  outlook,  tastefully  furnished  in 
light  wood,  which  gives  a  graceful,  airy 
aspect  to  things.  There  is  an  oak  floor, 
and  natural  —  that  is,  undyed  —  Vienna 
bent-wood  chairs  and  settee.  The  walls 
are  white  and  gold  with  a  touch  of  blue 
mingled  in  the  frieze  and  draperies — 
while  all  around  the  walls  are  added  per- 
manent white  and  gold  lockers  having 
glass  doors  hung  with  soft,  fluted,  blue 
India  silk — for  tennis  costumes  and  rac- 
kets. 

The  first  impression  of  these  apartments 
is  eminently  satisfactory,  and  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  is  the  cafe,  where 
thoughtful  provision  has  been  made  to 
meet  the  hungry  appetite  which  outdoor 
sports  are  bound  to  cause  in  healthy  femi- 
nine bodies.  This  room  is  neatly  finished 
in  cherry,  with  bent-wood  tables  and 
chairs  here  and  there,  and  hung  with  ecru 
cross-striped  curtains.  Upon  ordering  a 
substantial  luncheon,  such  as  broiled 
chicken  or  steak,  with  French  fried  pota- 
toes, rolls,  coffee,  and  a  well-tossed  salad 
or  omelet,  one  becomes  surprised  at  the 
celerity  and  excellence  of  the  service. 
Nothing  but  temperance  drinks  are  al- 
lowed, but  the  carte  is  of  ample  range 
for  an  occasional  restaurant,  and  ice  and 
milk  of  good  country  quality  are  always 
to  be  had. 

A  wide  veranda  extends  all  around  the 
building,  which,  apart  from  its  uses  as  a 
club  house,  is  likewise  the  home  of  Dr. 
Watson  L.  Savage,  of  the  Berkeley  Ly- 
ceum— a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
resources  of  the  quaint  old  mansion  being 
utilized  for  club  necessities. 
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A  capacious  pavilion,  popularly  desig- 
nated the  grand  stand,  capable  of  seating 
a  thousand  persons,  occupies  a  space  to 
the  south  of  the  Oval.  A  clock,  conveni- 
ently visible  from  all  parts  of  the  ground, 
has  been  added  to  the  gable  end  of  this 
wooden  structure,  and  has  been  found  to 
be  most  useful,  of  course,  in  timing  games, 
foot  races,  bicycle  speed,  by  one  uniform 
indisputable  standard. 

These  grounds  include  about  ten  acres, 
carefully  selected  for  advantages  of 
scenery,  healthfulness  and  accessibility, 
and  fill  in  the  angle  formed  by  Burnside 
avenue  and  McComb's  Dam  road.  A 
picturesque  rivulet,  the  result  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  drainage  underlying  these 
playgrounds,  tumbles  down  the  hillside, 
below  the  club  house,  in  a  swift  diagonal 
line,  to  enter  into  the  bed  of  the  Harlem 
below. 

The  western  terrace  embraces  a  most 
charming  view  of  the  entire  Harlem  val- 
ley, and  one  can  rarely  discover  a  more 
pleasing  scene  than  that  which  a  recent 
June  evening  disclosed  to  a  belated  visitor 
to  the  locality.  A  breach  in  the  distant 
high  hills  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  revealed  a 
hazy  view  of  the  Palisades  and  the  Hud- 
son, while  across  the  adjacent  Harlem  the 
red  evening  sun  was  sinking  in  sullen 
clouds  behind  the  Ottendorfer  home, 
which  crowns  the  opposite  lofty  sum- 
mit. 

It  was  high  tide,  and  the  air  was  redo- 
lent of  the  salt  sea,  which  had  crept  up 
stealthily  until  it  had  covered  all  the 
marshes.  The  daisies,  clovers  and  grass- 
es were  all  luxuriantly  abloom,  and  the 
blackberries  beginning  to  turn  toward 
crimson  fruitage.  On  the  smooth  bosom 
of  the  river  innumerable  water  craft  sped 
swiftly  by  with  glittering  oars,  or,  here 
and  there,  in  rapid  competition,  the  shin- 
ing brass  smokestacks  of  tiny  naphtha 
launches.  Looking  southward,  toward 
Manhattan  Bridge,  and  beyond  the  two 
majestic  sweeping  curves  of  the  Wash- 
ington Viaduct,  the  eye  seized  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  tower  as  a  central  point  in 
an  impressionistic  landscape.  It  shot  up 
into  the  twilight  sky  like  an  obelisk  with 
a  minaret  atop — but  vouchsafed  no  hint 
of  the  impure  water  it  is  daily  providing 
to  the  citizens  of  New  York. 


One-half  of  these  grounds — that  part, 
in  fact,  embracing  the  Oval — has  been 
graded  to  an  absolute  level,  involving 
great  labor  and  expense.'  The  Oval  it- 
self has  been  laid  out  with  geometric 
precision,  and  the  quarter  of  a  mile  as- 
phalt bicycle  track  which  outlines  it  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  accuracy  of  its  curves 
for  wheel  contests.  Within  the  Oval  in- 
closure  is  a  space  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing thirty  tennis  courts,  although  it  will 
seldom  happen  that  such  a  large  number 
will  be  in  use  at  once — never,  perhaps, 
save  for  some  inter-club  convocation  of 
the  future. 

Games  of  lacrosse,  football,  baseball, 
badminton  and  cricket  may  be  seen  oc- 
curring simultaneously  with  the  ladies' 
bouts  at  tennis,  of  which  their  bright, 
pretty  dresses  form  such  an  attractive 
feature  upon  the  emerald  surface  of  the 
smoothly-shaven  sward. 

West  of  the  club  house,  boasting  the 
outlook  already  described,  are  situated 
the  terraced  tennis  courts,  of  which  there 
are  five— one  of  the  number,  however, 
being  sanded  and  prepared  for  expert 
croquet.  Each  terrace  is  provided  with  a 
high  wire  netting,  so  that  the  balls  may 
be  kept  within  bounds,  thus  obviating  un- 
necessary scrambling. 

The  ladies'  boat  house,  soon  to  be  built 
alongside  that  already  in  use  for  the 
Berkeley  men,  is  to  be  of  the  same  length, 
but  only  about  half  as  wide,  thoroughly 
eqiupped  in  every  way  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  most  zealous  oarswoman. 

In  conclusion,  just  one  word.  After  an 
exhaustive  review  of  these  exceptional 
opportunities  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  requests  for  admission 
to  membership  iu  the  Berkeley  Ladies' 
Club  do  not  far  exceed  the  capacity  of 
their  club  houses.  At  any  rate,  if  New 
York  girls  do  not  shortly  awake  to  the 
privileges  of  physical  gain  and  growth 
which  lie  within  their  reach  it  will  not  be 
because  an  enthusiast  has  not  endeavored 
to  put  before  them  a  conscientious  state- 
ment of  facts.  All  true  advancement  is 
gradual  and  the  national  standard  of 
womanly  beauty,  grace  and  strength  is 
vastly  dependent  upon  the  present  en- 
ergy to  grapple  with  existing  forces  of 
degeneracy. 
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BY    JOHN    HEARD,    JR. 
(Continued  from  Vol.  XIV.,  page  450.) 


T  was  a  cold  dinner  that 
awaited  us  when  we 
emerged.  After  eating 
heartily  we  began  climb- 
ing the  hill.  I  noticed 
that  as  we  neared  the 
tower  Pascual  lagged  be- 
hind, so  that  once  or  twice 
I  had  to  wait  for  him. 

"But  you  are  not  go- 
ing up  there  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, as  we  drew  near 
the  summit. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  ?"  I 
J      asked. 

"  Because  a  devil  lives 
inside  ;  there  isn't  a  man  in  the  country 
■who  has  ever  been  here  before  !  " 

"Won't  you  come  with  me?  I  should 
like  to  see  the  devil  and  have  a  talk  with 
him — you  needn't  fear." 

"Well,"  he  said,  after  reflecting  a  little 
while,  "  if  you  can  go  I  suppose  I  can  ; 
but  you  go  first  !  " 

The  tower  was  a  blind,  round  structure, 
about  thirty  feet  high,  built  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.  At  a  little  distance  from  its 
foot  there  was  a  long  chute  of  broken 
rock  which  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
been  the  damp,  so  after  removing  the  sur- 
face layer  I  took  some  samples  for  ex- 
amination. In  the  tower  itself  there  were 
no  openings,  and  I  could  find  no  traces  of 
any  brickmg  up  of  such  apertures,  if  any 
had  existed.  On  the  French  side  the  sur- 
face was  smooth  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion, but  on  the  Spanish  front  the  mortar 
was  gone  in  many  places  and  I  managed 
to  climb  up  without  much  effort,  Pascual 
following  slowly.  He  was  evidently  ill  at 
ease,  and  at  the  slightest  excuse  would 
have  run  like  a  deer.  On  reaching  the  top 
he  did  not  dare  look  down  into  the  interior, 
into  which  I  descended  alone,  along  the 
branches  of  a  fig  tree,  which  grew  in  the 
very  centre  between  the  walls.  But  at  the 
bottom  I  found  such  an  accumulation  of 
debris  that  it  would  have  taken  several 
days  to  clear  it  away  ;  so  I  determined 
to  leave  all  work  for  some  future  occa- 
sion. We  scrambled  down  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill,  where  Pascual,  as  proud 
of  his  exploit  as  he  could  be,  and  now 
looking  on  me  as  a  man  of  great  courage. 


showed  me  the  entrance  of  the  streams 
into  the  mountain. 

We  could  creep  along  the  banks  of  the 
first  tunnel  for  some  fifty  feet  or  so,  but 
the  water  was  deep  and  cold,  and  without 
ropes  it  would  have  been  pure  folly  to 
attempt  a  passage.  The  gate  of  the  sec- 
ond stream  was  a  frightful,  black-looking 
chasm,  the  very  sight  of  which  on  a  cold 
day  suggested  the  line  : 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  che  'ntrate  ! 

Pascual  told  me  later  that  years  ago  five 
men  had  attempted  to  pass  through  ;  they 
had  entered,  but  never  returned.  Even 
without  this  corroboration  of  its  infernal 
properties  I  now  had  not  the  slightest  de- 
sire to  enter  alone,  although  an  hour  be- 
fore I  was  eager  to  try  and  force  my  way 
through  the  mountain.  Isturitz  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  first  names  on  my  memo- 
randum book  of  projects  to  be  carried, out, 
and  some  day  I  hope  to  do  all  that  I  left 
undone  on  my  former  visit. 

It  was  late  when  we  reached  the  village 
and  sat  down  to  supper,  during  which  Pas- 
cual gave  the  family  an  animated  account 
of  our  day's  work.  He  spoke  in  Basque, 
so  that  I  could  not  understand,  but  I 
feel  certain  that  he  did  not  underrate  the 
gravity  of  the  perils  we  had  encountered, 
and  by  the  increased  respect  with  which  I 
was  treated  I  argued  that  in  future  Ameri- 
cans would  be  held  in  high  esteem  at 
Isturitz. 

Later  in  the  evening  I  had  a  discussion 
with  the  mayor,  who  believed  in  "  physics, 
but  not  in  chemistry."  By  "physics"  he 
meant  sleight  of  hand,  I  afterward  dis- 
covered, so  I  amused  myself  by  making 
some  simple  little  experiments  with  my 
blow-pipe  apparatus,  and  finally  made  him 
allow  that  chemistry  was  at  least  a  "  curi- 
ous science,"  although  he  preferred  the 
explanation  that  I  was  a  curious  man. 

Early  the  next  morning  Pascual  drove 
me  to  the  lovely,  well-known  Cambo,  and 
before  leaving  he  came  up  and  shook 
hands  with  an  embarrassed  air,  as  though 
he  had  some  favor  to  ask. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said  at  last,  "  if  you  are 
an  officer  in  your  country,  will  you  not 
want  a  soldier  ?  I  should  like  to  fight  for 
you  ;  I  should  not  be  afraid,  and  if  I  were 
it  wouldn't  show  *  *  *  " 
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As  I  was  sitting  in  the  dining  room 
after  breakfast,  wondering  how  I  should 
pass  the  next  four  or  five  days,  the  girl 
who  was  standing  by  the  window  cried 
out  :  "Oh,  here  is  old  Goodweather  !" 

"What  a  funny  name.  Whom  do  you 
call  old  Goodweather  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Doesn't  monsieur  know  ?  "  she  an- 
swered. "It  is  that  ugly  old  English- 
man who  walks,  and  walks,  and  walks  all 
through  the  country — the  one  who  doesn't 
speak  French,  or  patois,  or  Spanish,  or 
anything  else  I  believe,  for  even  the  Eng- 
lish don't  seem  to  understand  him.  When 
he  meets  you,  rain  or  shine,  he  always 
says  :  'Bojon,  botan  !'  So  now  we  all 
call  him  '  Old  Botan.'  "  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  recognized  that  plainest  but  best 
of  Scotchmen,  old  Willy  Caton,  coming 
through  the  garden,  and  true  enough  he 
greeted  the  innkeeper  with  his  usual  re- 
frain :  "Bojon,  botan!"  which  made  us 
all  laugh.  While  he  was  eating  it  came 
on  to  rain  so  heavily  that  it  was  useless 
to  think  of  doing  any  walking  that  day. 
There  were  no  other  guests  in  the  house, 
and  as  it  was  not  likely  that  any  would 
come,  the  landlord  brought  out  his  violin, 
the  cook  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  with 
the  other  servants  they  organized  an  im 
promptu  concert,  playing  and  singing  to 
us  their  delightful  country  songs  until 
dinner  time,  when  the  orchestra  broke  up 
to  resume  its  household  duties. 

I  sent  my  bags  off  to  Irun,  shouldered 
my  knapsack,  and  at  sunrise  next  day 
took  to  the  road  with  Caton.  We  spent 
the  next  five  days  in  the  mountains  among 
the  proud  but  hospitable  Basques,  whose 
strength  and  beauty  of  face  and  figure  I 
have  rarely  seen  equaled.  The  only  criti- 
cism that  could  be  made  was  that  the 
features  of  the  women  were  perhaps  too 
strongly  marked  ;  but  their  figures  were 
beautiful,  and  they  held  themselves  very 
well,  which  I  think  may  be  attributed  to 
the  balancing  of  the  heavy  water  jugs 
which  they  carry  on  their  heads,  for 
Egyptian  and  Indian  women  who  carry 
heavy  weights  in  the  same  way  are 
equally  straight  and  graceful. 

We  walked  till  we  were  tired,  then  lay 
down  under  a  tree  to  smoke,  when  Caton 
would  loosen  the  strings  of  his  gigantic 
memory  and  tell  me  anecdotes  of  the  wars 
of  Wellington,  or  of  the  recent  Carlist 
campaign,  during  which,  unconscious  of 
danger,  he  had  often  tramped  from  one 
camp  into  the  other.  Wherever  he  went 
the  soldiers   respected  him   for  his  good 


nature  and  unconcern  for  danger,  and  the 
officers  because  they  could  not  under- 
stand him  ;  and  he  carried  their  messages 
across  into  France  and  back  into  Spain 
without  ever  changing  his  quiet,  cool  man  • 
ner,  whether  he  was  looking  at  a  battle 
or  jogging  along  the  solitary  country 
roads.  On  the  last  day  we  reached  Be- 
hobia  and,  bidding  a  reluctant  farewell  to 
Caton  and  to  France,  I  tramped  alone  to 
Irun,  where  I  found  our  party  assembled 
and  waiting  for  me. 

Don  Salusteano,  Marquis  of  Olazabal  y 
Arteaza,  mayor  of  Irun,  and  chief  owner 
of  the  mines  I  was  to  examine,  was  a 
short,  spare  man  of  perhaps  forty  or  forty 
five  ;  he  was  well  off,  but  not  rich,  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  inheritance  had  remained 
in  the  hands  of  lawyers  and  official  leeches. 
He  was  fairly  well  read  in  the  "  humani- 
ties," but  knew  little  of  the  world  of  the 
present  day  outside  of  his  immediate  sur- 
roundings. In  manner,  he  seemed  quiet 
and  self  possessed  ;  yet  in  argument  the 
quarter  of  Spanish  blood  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  an  Andalusian  grandmother 
could  be  moderated  only  by  the  greatest 
efforts  of  the  Basque  three-quarters  of  his 
composition.  But  if  a  love  for  animals 
and  flowers  be  a  characteristic  of  a  good 
man,  Don  Salusteano  had  few  betters.  I 
found  him  in  his  garden,  bareheaded,  and 
with  his  dogs  about  him  ;  he  was  dressed 
in  a  peasant's  blouse,  the  common  duck 
trousers  of  the  country,  and  a  pair  of 
wooden  shoes  stuffed  with  straw  ;  in  one 
hand  he  held  a  small  spade,  and  in  the 
other  a  primitive  watering  pot  which 
looked  as  though  it  might  have  been  made 
by  the  industrious  don  himself.  After 
the  first  enthusiastic  welcome  and  a  stroll 
through  the  garden  he  took  me  up  to  his 
study  and  left  me  alone  while  he  went  to 
change  his  dress.  It  was  a  high,  bare 
room,  furnished  merely  with  a  table,  two 
straight  chairs,  and  an  uncomfortable- 
looking  sofa,  on  which  lay  piles  of  books 
in  old-fashioned  leather  bindings  ;  in  the 
corners  more  volumes  were  arranged  in 
rows  on  the  floor  with  the  titles  turned 
up,  exactly  as  Montaigne  somewhere  tells 
us  that  he  kept  his  own  books.  There 
were  no  ornaments  of  any  description  in 
the  room,  with  the  exception  of  a  hand- 
some sword  that  hung  from  a  nail  above 
the  sofa,  and  a  little  lithograph  of  the 
Virgin  pinned  on  the  panel  of  a  side  door. 
In  a  box  under  the  table  I  espied  some 
specimens  of  ore,  and  was  busy  looking 
over  these  when  a  young  girl  entered  the 
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room  bearing  a  tray  on  which  stood  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  two  glasses  and  a  plate  of 
bolaos.  She  was  so  embarrassed  at  first 
that  she  could  hardly  speak  and  panted 
with  excitement. 

"  Papa  says,  Caballero,  that  you  must 
consider  yourself  in  your  own  house- and 
*  *  *  he  will  come  back  very  soon." 
She  raised  her  eyes  two  or  three  times 
very  quickly  and  at  once  cast  them  down 
again,  but  seeing  that  I  smiled  she 
laughed  a  little  nervous  laugh.  "  Papa 
says,  '  she  went  on  quickly,  "  that  you  are 
a  friend  and  we  must  treat  you  well — very 
well."  Then,  of  a  sudden  forgetting  her 
bashfulness,  she  looked  at  me  with  undis- 
guised curiosity.  "  Oh,  tell  me,  is  it  true 
you  come  from  America  ?  Sit  down,  Ca- 
ballero, you  here  and  I  there  ;  you  are  not 
dark  at  all,  you  have  a  skin  as  white  as 
mine.  Don't  you  wish  to  take  wine  ?  It 
is  of  the  best.     Take  some." 

We  were  already  quite  good  friends 
when  Olazabal  returned.  Carmencita  ran 
up  to  him  and  put  her  arm  around  his 
waist.  "But,  papa,"  she  said,  "the  cabal- 
lero speaks  Castilian,  and  he  is  not  red 
at  all,  and  hasn't  any  feathers  in  his  hair, 
and  he  is  not  at  all  like  the  men  in  the 
pictures;  how  is  that?"  Then  turning 
to  me  she  asked  again  :  "  Quite  true  you 
are  an  American  from  America  ?  " 

^'Vaya,  Carmencita,"  broke  in  Olazabal, 
"  don't  be  so  impolite  ;  don't  you  see  the 
caballero  is  of  gentle  blood  ?  Mt'ra  pues, 
these  children  !  "  He  sat  down  with  the 
little  girl  on  his  knee  and  poured  out 
some  wine  ;  meanwhile  Carmencita  slipped 
away  from  him  and  came  near  me,  won- 
dering, I  suppose,  why  I  was  not  more 
different  from  the  people  whom  she  knew. 
Presently  she  took  my  hand  and  held  it 
next  to  her  own  to  compare  the  color  of 
our  skins. 

"  But,  Carmen,"  her  father  said  in  a 
stern  voice,  "what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"■  Deja,  papa  !  the  caballero  doesn't 
mind  ;    do  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  took  her  little  hand  and  kissed  it,  with 
a  pompous  bow.  "  You  do  me  great 
honor,  senorita,"  I  said.  She  sprang  back 
quickly,  hid  her  hands  behind  her  and 
looked  at  me  reproachfully.  She  felt  in- 
stinctively that  1  was  treating  her  as  a 
child,  and  at  first  her  pride  was  wounded  ; 
but  a  moment  later,  with  a  merry  laugh, 
she  ran  away,  and  I  heard  her  crying  out 
on  the  stairs  :  "  Mama,  mania,  the  x\meri- 
can  caballero  kissed  my  hand  !  Verdad, 
he  kissed  my  hand  !  " 


"  See  !  the  woman  is  showing  in  her 
already,"  said  her  father,  smiling.  "  Do 
you  like  this  wine  ?  I  bought  it  ten 
years  ago  in  the  very  country  where  we 
are  going.  It  was  purple  then,  now  it  is 
amber,  and  you  see  the  coloring  matter  is 
all  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle ; 
it  cost  me  about  2  cents  a  quart,  and  only 
the  other  day  I  was  offered  10  frs.  a  bottle 
for  it."  We  passed  an  hour  very  pleas- 
antly, then  went  down  to  the  hotel  where 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  stopping  and 
completed  our  arrangements  for  the  next 
morning.  I  spent  the  night  at  Olazabal's 
house,  but  although  I  occasionally  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Carmencita's  black  eyes  peer- 
ing through  the  door  I  have  never  seen 
her  since  that  day.  For  a  few  months 
she  may  have  remembered  the  white 
American  visitor,  but  he  probably  soon 
vanished  from  her  mind  with  other  child- 
ish recollections  ;  for  it  is  only  too  true 
that  "  Tout  passe,  tout  lasse,  tout  casse  !  " 

We  took  the  early  train  for  Madrid 
on  the  following  day.  Don  Salusteano's 
brother  accompanied  us  as  far  as  San 
Sebastian,  where  he  had  lived  since  the 
last  Carlist  war,  during  which  he  com- 
manded the  Basque  Liberal  Legion,  so  well 
known  for  its  intrepidity  and  excellent 
discipline.  Unlike  most  old  soldiers  he 
was  a  reserved  man,  from  whom  my  ques- 
tions could  extract  nothing  but  that  out 
of  a  thousand  men  he  had  brought  back 
470,  and  of  these  only  eight  had  not  been 
wounded  :  when  I  begged  him  to  tell  me 
of  the  engagements  which  he  had  fought 
he  answered  that  in  war  time  a  soldier's 
duty  was  to  fight  and  not  to  talk,  and  that 
in  time  of  peace  there  were  no  soldiers^ 
but  only  militia  and  citizens  ;  the  militia 
knew  nothing  and  the  citizens  ought  to 
forget  that  they  had  ever  been  engaged 
in  civil  warfare. 

From  San  Sebastian  to  Beasain,  the 
highest  point  on  this  part  of  the  road 
(1,900  feet  above  sea  level),  we  traveled 
up  hill  all  the  way,  passing  through  as 
many  as  thirty-three  tunnels  and  running 
along  steep  mountain  sides.  The  view 
from  the  car  windows  was  at  times  very 
beautiful,  but  the  character  of  the  land- 
scape belonged  to  a  northern  country 
rather  than  to  Spain.  At  Zumarraga  the 
down  grade  began.  Here  I  noticed  stages 
for  Loyola,  and  could  not  help  thinking 
what  a  sorry  day  Charles  V.  and  the  Jes- 
uit father  would  spend  together  could  they 
come  back  to  earth  and  see  the  ruins  of 
the   great   monuments   they  had  erected. 
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As  we  approached  Vitoria  the  country 
looked  so  little  like  Spain  that  I  could  not 
help  remarking  upon  this  to  Don  Salus- 
teano. 

"  But  we  are  not  Spaniards,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  we  are  Basque,  and  you  must 
not  offend  us  by  making  such  a  mis- 
take. A  true  Basque  considers  himself 
a  direct  descendant  from  Adam,  and 
looks  down  on  all  others  as  of  more  re- 
cent and  questionable  origin.  Our  prov- 
inces have  always  existed  apart  from 
Spain,  and  we  enjoyed  special  fueros 
until  these  were  taken  from  us  after  the 
last  war.  Our  nominal  head  is  the  bishop, 
but  our  real  chief  is  a  president  whom 
the  people  appoint  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  has  to 
give  an  account  of  his  administration. 
Some  village,  never  twice  the  same,  is 
chosen  for  the  convention,  and  thirteen 
delegates  of  the  people  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  president,  who  must  answer  all  their 
questions  from  the  dock  in  which  he  is 
placed  ;  each  of  these  thirteen  men  has 
four  guards  appointed  over  him  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  approached  or  in- 
fluenced, and  these  are  responsible  for 
him  ;  through  him  they  can  ask  any  ques- 
tions which  may  occur  to  them,  and  when 
the  trial  is  over  they  cast  a  vote  of  praise 
or  of  blame.  The  proceedings  are  not 
made  public,  though  the  result  is  pro- 
claimed. We  give  no  rewards  and  inflict 
no  penalties,  but  a  man  who  has  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  blame  is  ruined  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  had  better  leave 
the  country.  This  is  now  all  done  away 
with,  but  it  is  the  form  of  government 
which  existed  among  us  until  a  few  years 
ago." 

"  How  is  it,  then,"  I  asked,  "  that  al- 
though you  are  republicans  in  spirit  you 
fought  so  gallantly  for  Don  Carlos  ?  " 

*'  On  that  point,"  he  answered,  "  we 
were  divided.  We  could  no  longer  exist 
alone,  and  if  we  had  to  recognize  a  suze- 
rain we  thought  he  should  be  the  legiti- 
mate king  ;  still  a  large  number  of 
Basques  were  Liberals,  and  fought  against 
Carlism  in  the  last  war.  The  Vasco- 
Navarrese,  however,  were  nearly  all  for 
Don  Carlos  and  gave  him  his  best  troops  ; 
we  mountaineers  reckon  them  as  our  cou- 
sins and  not  as  a  part  of  our  immediate 
family." 

"I  understand,"  I  said,  "and  since  you 
have  told  me  so  much  about  your  people, 
let  me  ask  you  another  question.  I  have 
noticed  in  the  mountains  that,  with  rare 


exceptions,  it  is  the  woman  who  speaks 
French  or  Spanish,  keeps  the  accounts 
and  seems  to  be  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold. Do  the  girls,  then,  receive  a  better 
education  than  the  boys  ?  " 

"  No.  That  is  merely  another  conse- 
quence of  the  Basque's  excessive  pride  in 
his  nationality.  He  despises  strangers  as 
inferiors  and  will  have  little  to  do  with 
them  ;  he  refuses  to  learn  any  language 
but  his  own,  or  to  interfere  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  house.  The  wife  goes  to  town 
and  makes  the  bargains  ;  he  merely  works 
more  or  less,  according  as  she  tells  him  that 
the  household  needs  it.  We  are  a  sober, 
frugal  race,  living  upon  little,  and  caring 
little  for  money  or  the  luxuries  and  com- 
forts which  money  can  procure.  Our  rich 
men  are  few  and  comparatively  poor  ;  we 
really  have  no  titles,  but  count  by  genera- 
tions ;  and  in  the  Spanish  army  a  Basque 
of  seven  generations  is  held  to  be  the 
equal  of  a  grandee  of  the  first  class.  My 
own  title,  for  instance,  is  purely  hono- 
rary, and  I  only  assume  it  among  Span- 
iards. In  the  towns,  of  course,  these 
patriarchal  principles  are  dying  out  rap- 
idly, and  since  the  abolition  of  our  polit- 
ical rights  the  spirit  of  the  race  is  chang- 
ing fast,  though  not,  I  fear,  for  the  better. 
But  here  we  are  in  Miranda,  where  we 
change  cars." 

The  station  and  platforms  were  covered 
with  soldiers.  Some  were  recruits  just 
starting  to  join  their  regiments;  others, 
whom  you  could  distinguish  by  the  tube 
of  polished  brass,  in  which  they  carried 
their  certificates,  and  also  by  the  gaudy 
handkerchief  which  each  usually  brings 
home  to  his  novia,  had  completed  their 
four  years'  service  and  were  homeward 
bound.  It  was  a  noisy,  good-natured 
crowd,  full  of  youthful  life  and  color,  and 
one  in  which  a  kindly  philosopher  could 
have  discovered  much  that  redounded  to 
the  credit  of  human  nature.  Many  young 
fellows  of  good  family  prefer  serving 
their  term  as  privates  to  coaching  for  the 
examinations  of  the  so-called  volunteer 
service,  and,  as  they  have  money,  and  are 
excited  and  in  good  spirits,  each  collects 
a  band  of  the  less  fortunate  around  him 
and  stands  the  anisado.  Around  the  tem- 
porary canteens,  which  had  been  set  up 
wherever  there  was  room,  some  of  the 
older  hands  were  thrumming  a  guitar  or 
striking  a  tambourine  accompaniment  to 
the  snatches  of  song  and  boisterous  talk 
of  the  soldiers,  but  above  all  you  could 
distinguish  the  dios^  saiitos,  demonios^  horn- 
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bres,  and  other  interjections  of  which 
the  Spanish  are  so  lavish  when  excited. 
Two  brothers  were  standing  near  the  door 
of  our  compartment,  and  from  their  con- 
versation I  gathered  that  the  elder  was 
just  returning  and  the  other  starting  out; 
both  were  deeply  affected,  laughed  and 
cried  alternately,  embracing  each  other 
and  shaking  hands  frequently.  As  the 
whistle  blew  I  saw  the  elder  untie  a  knot 
in  his  handkerchief  and  take  out  a  gold 
piece,  which,  together  with  his  watch  and 
chain,  he  slipped  furtively  into  his  broth- 
er's pocket. 

"Go  with  God,  Emilio  !  "  he  sobbed  ; 
"  my  brother,  prize  of  my  soul  !  Go  with 
God,  my  little  Emilio.  Maria  Santisima  ! 
and  if  they  were  to  kill  you  or  to  send  you 
to  Habana  !  pobrecito  /  Kiss  me  again, 
Milito  !  Here,  here  is  a  good  seat.  Sit 
down  here  !  and  here  are  the  new  shoes 
and  some  oranges  for  the  heat ;  you  have 
the  bundle?  Dios,  what  a  misfortune  !" 
and  with  many  others  he  ran  along  by 
the  side  of  the  train,  which  moved  ahead 
slowly,  while  the  men  tumbled  in  at  the 
windows  and  called  out  a  last  "  good- 
bye "  to  their  comrades  on  the  track.  All 
had  tears  in  their  eyes,  Don  Salusteano 
and  myself  not  excepted.  That  hot  Span- 
ish sun  does  exaggerate  things  so  !  and  in 
a  crowd  every  man  is  a  7?iouton  de  Panurge. 
Looking  back  we  could  see  the  musicians 
playing  a  ^^Jota"  and  soon  all  began  to 
dance,  while  on  the  train  the  recruits  sang 
merrily,  "  Viva  la  Constitucion !  "  Their 
grief  had  passed  away  like  a  summer  rain. 

We  were  now  following  the  valley  of 
the  Ebro,  the  Rhine  of  Carlism  ;  but  there 
the  analogy  ends,  for  it  is  indeed  a  pal- 
try stream,  at  whose  insignificance  I  was 
greatly  disappomted.  The  sun  began  to 
burn  fiercely  and  little  by  little  the  land- 
scape and  the  coloring  changed  until  it 
seemed  to  us  that  we  had  been  trans- 
ported into  a  tropical  country.  With  the 
exception  of  the  stunted  oaks  that  grew 
on  the  distant  mountain  tops  no  trees 
were  to  be  seen,  for  the  peasants  do  not 
like  them  and  cut  them  down  wherever 
they  grow.  The  red  hills  were  covered 
with  vines  and  gray-leaved  olive  trees,  at 
the  foot  of  which  a  round  basin  was  dug 
to  collect  the  rain  water  that  overflowed 
through  a  small  channel  into  the  next 
basin  below,  and  so  on  until  it  reached 
the  level  of  the  river.  Beyond  the  first 
hills,  tall,  white  walls  of  limestone  rose 
perpendicularly  and  were  topped  by  a  line 
of    low  oaks    that    looked    like   the    ivy 


crown  of  an  old  ruin,  a  resemblance  which 
the  shape  of  the  water-carved  walls  ren- 
dered more  striking,  for  at  a  distance  it 
seemed  as  though  one  could  distinguish 
arches  and  towers  with  their  pepper  boxes 
and  battlements,  their  loopholes  and  win- 
dows, and  even  here  and  there  a  port- 
cullis. All  the  lights  were  red,  the  shad- 
ows blue  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
other  colors  in  the  picture,  except  in  small, 
spotty  patches.  Another  striking  feature, 
and  one  which  must  have  characterized 
the  landscape  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
the  total  absence  of  detached  or  isolated 
buildings.  The  villages  were  all  situated 
on  the  hilltops  and  the  houses  clustered 
closely  around  the  church  and  the  forti- 
fied i-asa  mayor,  above  which  the  flagstaff 
reached  as  high  as  the  gilt  cross  on  the 
chapel  steeple.  This  valley  is  very  rich 
in  olives  and  wine,  which  is  worth  from 
one  to  four  cents  a  litre,  and  now  all  goes 
to  Bordeaux  to  be  mixed  with  red  and 
white  wines  of  an  inferior  quality  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  as  good 
claret. 

We  left  the  cars  at  Logroho,  which,  at 
first  sight,  is  neither  a  picturesque  nor  a 
pretty-looking  town  ;  but  as  we  wandered 
through  the  streets  we  discovered  many 
curious  old  houses  with  fantastic  coats  of 
arms  over  the  doorways,  and  many  little 
corners  in  which  a  romantic  artist  might 
dream  for  hours.  While  Don  Salusteano 
went  to  make  arrangements  for  our  jour- 
ney farther  we  roamed  about  the  town 
and  visited  the  house  and  tomb  of  the 
famous  anti-Carlist  leader,  Espartero, 
whose  chief  title  to  renown  seemed  to 
be  that  he  was  an  honest  general  ;  that 
after  seven  years  of  desperate  fighting 
(1834-40)  he  had  brought  the  war  to  a 
close  and  conquered  the  great  Zumala- 
carreguy  seemed  to  be  facts  of  very  sec- 
ondary importance  as  compared  with  his 
integrity.  His  house  was  commonplace 
enough,  and  his  tomb  a  simple  block  of 
granite  on  which  his  deeds  were  re- 
corded ;  but  on  the  corners  of  the  octa- 
gon in  which  it  stands  his  fellow  citizens 
have  erected  eight  of  the  worst  statues 
that  were  ever  carved  by  mortal  memorial 
monument  maker.  As  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  else  worthy  of  interest  we 
sauntered  leisurely  down  toward  the 
river  where  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge, 
which  had  collapsed  under  the  weight  of 
a  passing  regiment  of  infantry,  were  still 
standing,  pathetic  monuments,  as  it  were, 
over  the  graves  of  the  ninety-seven  sol- 
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diers  who  had  perished  on  the  rocks  at 
their  base. 

We  crossed  on  an  old-fashioned  rope 
ferry  and  found  a  curious  vehicle  awaiting 
us  on  the  other  side.  The  commander  of 
the  garrison  asked  us  to  allow  him  to  ride 
some  little  distance  with  us,  as  his  horses, 
for  which  he  had  sent  a  week  before,  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  as  I  did  not  like  the 
looks  of  the  inside  I  cheerfully  yielded 
my  seat  to  him  and  clambered  up  on  the 
box  with  the  driver.  Our  team  consisted 
of  a  horse  and  two  mules,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  poor  appearance,  galloped 
along  at  a  good  pace.  When  we  reached 
the  high  road  the  driver  tied  the  reins  to 
a  hook  in  the  hood,  and  without  paying  any 
further  attention  to  his  animals  brought 
up  a  cigar  from  the  depths  of  his  pocket 
and  asked  me  for  a  light.  Then  he  lay 
back  in  his  seat  and  looked  ahead. 

"What  is  your  name?"  I  asked. 

"Casimiro,"  he  answered,  shortly. 

"  Casimiro  what  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Casimiro,  no  more.  I  live  at 
Los  Arcos  ;  my  wife  is  Isabela,  wife  of 
Casimiro.  And  you  —  what  is  your 
name  ? " 

I  gave  it  to  him. 

"  No,  no  !  that  is  your  title  ;  what  is 
your  name  ?  Don  Juan  ?  Ah  !  See,  now, 
you  have  a  Spanish  name  ;  that  is  very 
good  !  Don  Juan,  see  now — Juan,  just 
like  any  of  us.  Mir  a,  pii.es,  he  is  called 
Juan,"  he  continued,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself. 

"  Don't  you  use  the  reins  at  all  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  No,  senor  ;  why  should  I }  The 
mules  know  the  way  and  the  horse  is 
between  them.  Why  should  I  use  the 
reins  ? " 

It  was  growing  dark  when  we  reached 
Viana,  the  capital  of  Navarra  ten  centu- 
ries ago.  Like  all  the  small  towns  in  this 
province  it  was  built  on  a  hill  and  en- 
circled by  high  walls  ;  the  gates  had  long 
since  disappeared,  and  under  the  ramparts 
shops,  storehouses  and  taverns  had  tak- 
en the  place  of  the  former  guardrooms. 
We  drew  up  before  one  of  these  inns  and 
Casimiro  astonished  me  by  the  proposi- 
tion to  "come  in  and  take  a  drink."  It 
was  fortunate,  however,  that  I  accepted, 
for  a  refusal  is  looked  upon  much  in  the 
same  light  as  in  Western  mining  camps  : 
here  the  insult  is  often  resented  by  a  stab 
delivered  as  promptly  as  a  pistol  shot ; 
all  drink  out  of  one  glass,  and  the  last 
man  throws  the  remainder  on  the  ground. 


muttering  something  which  I  did  not 
catch  and  which  ends  in  dios.  We  en- 
tered the  kitchen,  a  small,  smoky  room, 
in  which  several  people  were  standing.  A 
Roman  lamp,  hanging  by  a  chain  from  the 
ceiling,  afforded  the  only  illumination  ; 
the  hearth  was  raised  one  step  above  the 
ground,  and  on  either  side,  under  the 
smoke  hood,  stood  a  bench  for  the  older 
men,  who  were  all  smoking  small  clay 
pipes.  Casimiro  introduced  me  as  an 
Anglo-American  who  had  traveled  much, 
but  thought  Navarra  the  best  place  he 
had  yet  seen,  and  all  shook  hands  with 
me  in  turn.  I  sat  down  before  the  fire, 
and  after  lighting  my  pipe  began  to  play 
with  a  handsome  greyhound  whose  place 
I  had  taken.  Olazabal  was  talking  with 
the  host,  who  presently  came  and  sat 
down  beside  me.  I  could  see  by  the  way 
he  looked  at  his  dog  that  he  valued  the 
animal  highly,  so  I  asked  him  where  he 
had  got  it,  and  he  at  once  began  to  tell 
me  about  its  performances.  "They 
offered  me  300  douros  for  the  dog  not 
longer  ago  than  last  week.  But  Trabuco 
wouldn't  sell  him  for  $300,  nor  for  more," 
he  added. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  name  ? "  I 
asked. 

An  old  man  behind  me  leaned  forward 
and  answered :  "  See,  don't  you  know 
that,  senor  ?  When  Gregorio  was  only 
ten  his  father  was  attacked  by  the  Liber- 
als in  front  of  the  house  here,  and  the 
boy  brought  down  an  old  bell-mouthed 
musket,  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  things, 
and    ping !    pang !  he  let    them  have    it. 

He  killed  ca  !   who  knows  how 

many  ?  and  the  rest  ran  away.  So,  since 
that  day,  everybody  calls  him  Trabuco.'' 

Soon  after  Casimiro  returned  to  say 
the  horses  were  ready,  and  I  rose  to  pay 
the  woman  for  our  meal,  but  Trabuco 
called  out  to  her  : 

"Drop  that,  woman  !  _We  shall  be  none 
the  richer  or  poorer  for  the  money." 
"  Don  Juan,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  me, 
"  will  you  take  that  dog  ?" 

"Why,  my  friend,"  I  replied,  "I  haven't 
$300  to  spare." 

^' Que,  que!  Don  Juan,"  he  said,  half 
angrily  ;  "it's  a  present  from  Trabuco — 
take  it !  " 

"No,  amigo,''  I  answered;  "thank  you 
for  the  offer  ;  but  I  am  traveling,  and 
I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  him  ; 
but  why  do  you  offer  him  to  me  ?  You 
don't  know  me." 

"  No,   that   is   true.     I  don't  know,  we 
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like  some  men  and  we  dislike  others ; 
God  only  can  tell  why.  You  were  pleas- 
ed with  the  dog,  and  see  !  he  likes  you 
too !  I  wished  to  give  you  pleasure. 
There  now,  verdad,  you  won't  take  it  ?  " 

"  No,  Gregorio,  I  can't  ;  but  thank  you 
for  the  intention,"  I  said,  shaking  hands 
with  him.  He  remained  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment as  we  walked  out  together  into  the 
road. 

"  Don  Juan,"  he  began  again,  as  we 
stood  by  the  coach,  "  would  you  take  one 
of  his  pups  ?  " 

"Yes,  I'll  do  that,"  I  answered.  He 
seemed  pleased,  and  we  shook  hands 
once  more  before  leaving  him.  Some 
months  later  Olazabal  wrote  to  me  to  say 
that  he  had  received  a  puppy  for  me  and 
to  ask  what  he  should  do  with  it.  So 
Gregorio  was  in  earnest,  after  all ! 

It  was  pitchy  dark  when  we  reached 


Torres,  where  the  officer  left  us.  He  had 
recently  imported  some  machinery  for 
pressing  grapes,  and  had  made  his  men 
adopt  it,  which  they  did  reluctantly  ;  but 
as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  they  broke 
the  presses  and  declared  they  would  not 
work.  He  had  had  to  send  these  to  Bor- 
deaux for  repairs,  and  was  now  endeavor- 
ing to  accustom  his  peasants  to  the  use  of 
other  agricultural  machinery — no  easy  task 
with  such  obstinate,  conservative  people. 
He  bade  us  good-bye  with  many  thanks, 
and  we  galloped  off  into  the  night.  On 
the  road  we  passed  an  isolated  house,  and 
Casimiro  crossed  himself  quickly. 

"  Why  do  you  do  that .? "  I  asked. 

"The  man  built  that  house  out  here  in 
the  field  away  from  the  church,  and  he 
lives  in  it  all  alone,"  he  answered.  "  With- 
out a  doubt  he  is  a  devil  !  Maria,  protect 
us,  poor  ones  !  " 


To  be  continued. 
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BY    ROB.    F.    WALSH. 


HAT  shall 
we  do  to- 
day?" I 
asked  my 
host  as 
sat  at  break- 
in  the  beau- 
tiful morning 
room  of  his  o  1  d 
mansion  at  Sandy- 
cove,  County  Cork, 
•lend,  James 
ot  up  from  the 
table  and  looking  across 
thq  bay  said  :  "  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is,  I'm  heartily  tired 
of  fowling.  Let's  have  a  change.  'Tis  as 
beautiful  a  September  day  as  can  be.  I'll 
ask  old  Manning  if  he  can  get  bait,  and 
if  he  says  yes,  then  I  propose  we  go  for 
a  day's  fishing  in  Hole  Open  Bay."  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  I  spent  a  most  en- 
joyable day  pulling  in  the  silvery  whit- 
ings under  the  frowning  cliffs  that  rear 
themselves  fortress-like  around  the  ancient 
castle  of  Lord  de  Courcy. 

This  little  bay  is  so  called  from  a 
curious  formation  or  stratification  of  the 
rocks  at  the  outer  end  of  the  amphithe- 


atre of  stupendous  cliffs  that  surround 
it.  Close  to  the  Old  Head  lighthouse  the 
formation  seems  to  be  entirely  of  a  slaty 
character.  But  a  few  hundred  yards  far- 
ther inland  this  slate  deposit  suddenly 
ceases  about  thirty  feet  from  the  water's 
edge  and,  as  if  built  by  nature  to  support 
the  millions  of  tons  of  slate  stone  that  ex- 
tend upward  for  over  three  hundred  feet, 
several  archways  of  hard  brown  stone  are 
seen,  as  perfectly  formed  as  if  they  were 
built  by  the  most  skilled  architect. 

I  noticed  this  strange  freak  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  rocks,  and  mentioned  my 
astonishment  to  my  friend.  He  said  ; 
"  Wait  till  we  get  to  our  fishing  berth, 
and  you  will  see  something  more  strange, 
and  easily  recognize  why  this  is  called 
Hole  Open  Bay."  And  he  was  right  ;  for 
when  he  gave  the  order  "  lower  the  an- 
chor "  he  directed  my  attention  to  one  of 
these  natural  arches,  and  right  through 
the  headland  I  saw  the  light.  I  asked 
him  how  broad  was  the  headland  at  this 
point  and  he  told  me  "  a  little  over  a 
mile."  And  he  also  added  that  in  fine 
weather  a  rowing  boat  such  as  the  one  we 
were  then  in  could  pass  through  without 
difficulty  at  low  water.     I  suggested   that 
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we  make  the  attempt,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  go  through  Hole  Open  Cave  when 
*'  the  ebbing  tide  had  gone." 

And  now  to  our  fishing.  There  were, 
in  all,  six  in  the  boat.  Four  oarsmen, 
my  friend  and  myself.  Each  one  of  the 
six  was  provided  with  two  lines,  and  we 
had  also  a  few  extra  ones  for  fear  of  ac- 
cident. The  lines,  about  sixty  fathoms,  or 
360  feet  long,  were  rolled  on  "  reels  " — a 
square  or  frame  made  of  hard  wood — and 
at  the  end  of  each  were  two  hooks  at- 
tached by  ossils  to  the  main  line.  About 
six  feet  above  the  hooks  was  a  "lead"  or 
weight  made  of  lead  and  weighing  about 
three  pounds.  I  inquired  "  Where  are  the 
fishing  rods  ?  "  Daly  laughed  as  he  replied, 
"  We  fish  here  as  do  the  fishermen.  Yoii 
just  bait  your  line,  throw  it  out  until  you 
sound  the  bottom,  then  haul  it  in  two 
or  three  feet  and  hold  it  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  resting  your  hand 
on  the  gunwale.  You  will  find  those  fin- 
gers of  yours  quite  as  sensitive  as  a  fish- 
ing rod  and  much  more  certain  in  deep- 
sea  fishing  around  here." 

The  mussel  can  was  passed  to  me, 
but  for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  fix  that 
mussel  bait  on  the  hooks  properly.  Fi- 
nally one  of  the  boatmen  came  to  my 
assistance  and  showed  me  how  it  was 
done.  He  first  passed  the  barb  through 
the  "tongue,"  or  dark-brown  tough  part 
of  the  fish,  and  then  pushing  it  through 
the  soft  part,  again  through  the  tongue. 
And  in  a  minute  or  two  all  twelve  lines 
were  at  the  bottom  and  each  of  the  six 
fishermen  silently  and  earnestly  "  listen- 
ing "  for  a  bite.  As  luck  would  have  it 
Mrs.  Fish  took  a  fancy  to  my  bait  first, 
and  I  felt  a  vigorous  tugging  at  the  other 
end  of  my  line.  I  hauled  up  as  if  my  life 
depended  on  it.  But  I  hauled  too  fast. 
When  I  had  all  that  confounded  line  in 
the  boat  except  the  ossils,  I  gave  the  re- 
mainder a  sudden  "  lift,"  and  on  the  way 
from  the  water  a  beautiful  whiting  fell  off 
and  gracefully  swam  back  to  her  little 
ones  below.  It  was  a  disappointment, 
and  was  made  doubly  unpleasant  by 
the  hearty  laughter  of  my  companions, 
who  told  me  that  I  was  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  This  wasn't  a  consolation.  But 
then  I  had  the  "  first  bite,"  and  this  is 
considered  a  special  favor  by  the  fisher- 
men. 

In  a  few  seconds  I  was  "  down  again," 
and  again  there  was  silence.  But  no 
bites  came,  and  one  by  one  the  occu- 
pants of   the  boat  "  tried    their  lines  " — 


pulled  them  up  to  see  if  the  baits  were 
all  right  ;  and  so  it  went  on  for  a  full 
half  hour — not  a  single  nibble  did  we 
get.  Turning  to  me  Daly  said,  "  Look 
here,  old  man,  that  whiting  you  lost  must 
have  told  all  the  others,  and  I  fear  we 
won't  do  much  good  in  this  berth." 
"What  do  you  say,  sir,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  "to  hauling  up  anchor  and  trying 
Bream  Rock  ?  "  "  Not  yet,"  replied  my 
friend.  "  When  the  tide  turns  we  may 
get  plenty  of  them  here."  And  he  was 
right,  for  when  the  tide  began  to  turn 
the  fishes  seemed  to  have  found  their  ap- 
petites, and  we  were  soon  all  busy  haul- 
ing in  some  splendid  whitings,  weighing 
from  one  to  four  pounds  each,  in  ones 
and  twos.  For  three  hours  they  came  up 
as  fast  as  we  could  bait  our  hooks,  and 
it  was  pretty  to  see  these  almost  trans- 
parent fish  shimmering  like  silver  as  we 
tossed  them  over  the  boat  side.  And  now 
and  then  there  was  a  pause  in  the  ex- 
citement to  refresh  the  inner  man  from 
the  well-stocked  hamper  we  had  brought 
with  us. 

We  were  beginning  to  think  this  shoal 
of  whiting  would  last  all  day,  and  for 
the  time  I  quite  forgot  about  the  prom- 
ised excursion  through  Hole  Open.  But, 
suddenly  as  they  had  come,  every  line 
was  deserted  and  no  more  fish  added  to 
"  our  basket."  Then  it  was  I  remembered 
the  cavern,  and  I  proposed  that  we  should 
"  up  anchor "  and  explore  it.  My  sug- 
gestion was  agreed  to,  "for,"  as  said  one 
of  the  fishermen,  "we  won't  strike  them 
here  again  until  the  tide  turns."  So  up 
came  the  anchor,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  were  close  beside  the  cave.  Look- 
ing at  the  tremendous  cliffs  above  us,  it 
seemed  as  though  some  of  the  huge  rocks 
would  fall  down  upon  us,  so  precipitous 
was  the  grade.  And  high  up  and  on  the 
rocks  all  around  myriads  of  sea  birds 
were  perched,  who  looked  at  us  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  though  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  not  come  to  disturb  them. 

And  then  we  entered  the  cave.  Daly 
desired  me  to  look  over  the  side  of  the 
boat.  I  did,  and  a  lovely  sight  greeted 
me.  The  water  was  perfectly  transparent 
and  such  a  lovely  color — an  indescriba- 
ble green  that  can  nowhere  else  be  found 
save  in  these  Irish  sea  caves.  I  asked 
how  deep  it  was,  and  for  reply  my  friend 
uncoiled  a  line  and  fathom  after  fathom 
disappeared  over  the  gunwale,  but  the 
bottom  was  even  farther  away  than  the 
360  feet  of  line  could  reach.     And  away 
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down  in  that  beautiful  water  we  could  see 
the  lead  and  the  hooks  dangling  among 
the  weeds  that  swayed  gracefully  in  their 
ocean  home. 

Little  whitings  and  gurnet — red  and 
gray  and  green — and  bream  and  codlings 
and  pollock  swam  about  this  little  ocean 
paradise.  And  I  remarked  to  my  friend 
that  I  was  not  surprised,  if  there  were 
such  beings,  that  the  sea  maidens  love 
their  homes  in  the  deep.  It  all  looked  so 
fairy-like  and  beautiful  and  unreal.  But 
we  must  explore  the  cave.  Holding  on 
by  the  side  of  the  arch  one  of  the  boat- 
men stopped  the  boat,  and  begging  us  to 
be  silent,  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a 
smaller  cave  that  opened  into  this  one 
some  few  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance. 
Seated  on  a  ledge,  we  saw  three  magnifi- 
cent otters.  "  Oh  for  a  rifle  !  "  was  the 
exclamation  of  Daly.  I  whispered  to 
him  that  I  had  my  revolver  with  me  and 
motioned  to  the  man  who  was  holding 
on  to  the  rock  to  push  the  boat  closer  to 
the  fur-coated  gentlemen.  Noiselessly  we 
glided  toward  the  unconscious  otters, 
and  when  about  twenty  yards  from  them 
I  opened  fire,  and  in  quick  succession  dis- 
charged the  whole  five  barrels.  The  din 
was  awful.  It  seemed  as  if  the  entire  ar- 
tillery of  the  world  had  poured  a  broad- 
side into  this  cave.  The  smoke  from  the 
shots  hid  everything  for  a  few  moments, 
and  away  through  that  mile  of  cavern 
the  echoes  rebounded  and  careered  until, 
escaping,  as  it  were,  through  the  open 
at  each  end,  they  made  a  most  unearth- 
ly kind  of  noise  —  something  between  a 
shriek  and  a  groan — and  then  all  was  still 
and  silent. 

Hurriedly  we  reached  the  corner  where 
were  the  otters.  But  no  otters  could  we 
see.  But  there  was  blood  on  the  ledge. 
Looking  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  Daly 
exclaimed,  "  By  Jove  !  we've  bagged  one. 
A  splendid  fellow,  too.  Out  with  the 
boat  hook,  Manning  !  Fix  the  gaff  to  it, 
and  I  think  we  can  reach  him."  And 
then  I  looked  over  and  on  a  ledge  about 
ten  feet  under  the  water  I  saw  a  large 
otter  on  his  back  and  apparently  dying. 

The  gaff  was  securely  tied  to  the  boat- 
hook  handle  and  my  friend,  bending  over 
the  side  carefully,  lowered  it  toward  where 
our  victim  lay.  But  foot  after  foot  of  it 
went  downward  and  when  the  handle  and 
Daly's  arm  had  all  gone  under  the  water 
and  he  found  he  could  not  reach  him,  he 
muttered  some  very  strong  curse  words. 

We  didn't  know  what    to  do.     And  it 


seemed  such  a  shame  to  leave  our  game 
behind.  Some  suggested  to  try  to  "gaff 
him  with  a  few  strong  hooks  on  the  an- 
chor rope."  This  was  considered  a  good 
plan  at  first.  But  an  old  fisherman  said 
"  No  !  the  beggar  isn't  dead  and  he'd  bite 
off  the  hooks."  And  still  he  lay  there  on 
that  ledge  that  didn't  seem  ten  feet  away. 
Suddenly  one  inventive  genius  of  the 
crew  bethought  him  of  a  plan.  "  I'll  tell 
you  what,  sir  !  There's  only  wan  thing 
for  it.  Tie  the  hawser  around  me  and 
the  anchor'U  lower  me  to  him.  I'll  take 
the  gaff  with  me.  An'  if  ye'll  pull  me  up 
fast  enough  I'll  guarantee  to  bring  him 
up."  I  protested  that  the  risk  was  too 
great.  That  he  couldn't  hold  his  breath 
long  enough,  etc.  But  the  other  men  as- 
sured us  that  "  this  boy  is  a  great  diver, 
sir,"  and  his  unique  and  daring  scheme 
was  adopted. 

He  quickly  divested  himself  of  his 
clothing  ;  the  hawser  was  firmly  tied  un- 
der his  arms  and  gaff  in  hand,  with  the 
anchor  hanging  to  him  as  a  sinking 
weight,  we  lowered  him  overboard.  But 
the  anchor  wasn't  heavy  enough  and  we 
had  to  pull  him  in  again.  The  water  was 
so  stubbornly  buoyant  that  we  had  to  tie 
on  some  of  the  ballast,  and  this  time  he 
went  down  like  a  stone.  In  a  second  he 
was  beside  the  otter  and  we  saw  him  dis- 
tinctly as  he  buried  the  sharp  gaff  hook 
in  the  animal's  neck.  A  few  more  sec- 
onds and  we  had  him  over  water.  But 
the  poor  fellow  was  almost  exhausted 
and  Daly  had  to  reach  out  to  take  the 
gaff  from  him  to  prevent  his  letting  it  fall 
into  the  sea  again. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  other  side, 
taking  a  good  look  at  the  extraordinary 
rock  giants  on  that  side  of  the  headland, 
and  scaring  thousands  of  cormorants 
and  sea  gulls  with  pistol  shots,  and  in 
half  an  hour  we  were  once  mpre  at  the 
scene  of  our  morning's  whiting  fishing. 
Again  the  anchor  was  thrown  out,  and 
again  the  baiting  and  sounding  process 
was  proceeded  with,  and,  in  a  very  few 
minutes  we  were  again  "  listening  "  for 
bites. 

And  such  a  long  wait  we  had.  Many  a 
time  the  boatmen  suggested  that  it  would 
be  well  to  change  our  "  berth."  But  Daly 
was  obstinate.  "  The  fish  will  pass  here, 
if  they  do  anywhere,"  he  said.  And  that 
settled  it.  And  there  we  sat  at  anchor, 
"  listening  "  and  waiting,  and  examining 
the  hooks  now  and  then,  until  I,  too,  be- 
came weary  of  it.     But  the  tide  had  not 
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yet  turned,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that 
fish  will  not  "bite"  while  the  "sea  is 
dead."  And  in  a  few  moments  after  five- 
sixths  of  the  crew  had  voted  to  move 
there  came  a  nibble,  then  a  bite,  and 
then — iss — iss — iss  over  the  gunwale  Daly 
hauled  in  a  five-pound  dory — a  rare  spe- 
cimen of  the  flounder  tribe  and  closely 
resembling  the  turbot. 

One  fish  in,  the  others  seemed  to  envy 
him,  and  soon  all  hands  were  again  hard 
at  work.  But  this  time  it  was  not  all 
whitings  we  caught.  We  fished  until 
dark,  and  goodness  only  knows  the  names 
of  the  varieties  of  fishes  we  filled  that 
boat  with.  We  had  over  600  whitings. 
But  we  had  dozens  and  threes  and  twos 
and  ones  of  flounders,  skate,  eels,  red  gur- 
net, bream,  cod,  hake  and — but  I  cannot 
finish  the  list.  Go  there.  Spend  such 
another  day  fishing  as  this  was  and  you 
will  see  them.     I  dare  you  to  name  them. 

I  do  believe  that  had  the  bait  held  out 
we  should  have  stopped  there  until  morn- 
ing. As  it  was,  some  mackerel  we  caught, 
"towing"  on  the  way  to  the  "ground," 
were  utilized  after  the  mussels  had  gone 
their  way.  And  capital  bait  this  mackerel 
proved.  The  fishes  were  evidently  hun- 
gry, and  in  my  uneducated  opinion  mack- 
erel is  about  as  good  bait  as  one  can  wish 
for. 

When  the  anchor  was  up,  and  we  on 
our  way  to  Sandycove,  I  volunteered  this 
statement.  But  I  found  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  kill  the  impression  existing  among 
these  fishermen  that  mussel  was  pre-em- 
inently the  bait  the  fishes  will  first  take. 
I  said  :  "  How  is  it  they  took  so  kindly 
to  the  mackerel  ? "  And  I  was  informed, 
"  That's  all  very  fine,  sir,  but  if  we 
hadn't  the  mussels  you  wouldn't  have 
wan  fish  in  the  boat."  I  knew  this  was 
ridiculous,  but  there  was  no  use  debating 
it.  As  it  was  we  were  all  ankle  deep  in 
beautiful  whiting  ajid  bream  and  gurnet, 
etc.,  and  as  the  moon  shone  on  them  and 
the  movements  of  the  boat  stirred  them 
their  phosphorescent  skins  emitted  lights 
and  colors  that  vied  with  the  kaleido- 
scope, and  the  whole  interior  of  our  craft 
was  illuminated  m  a  most  unearthly  and 
curious  fashion. 

Shortly  we  arrived  at  the  little  beach 
outside  Sandycove,  and  Daly  was  en- 
raged when  I  signified  my  intention  to 
wait  while  the  fishes  were  thrown  out. 
I  wanted  to  see  them — the  size  of  our 
catch  —  their  electric  shadows  as  they 
were  flung  to   the  strand    in    the  moon- 


light. And  then  I  had  that — shall  I  call 
it  schoolboy  ? — pride  in  looking  at  my  first 
deep-sea  catches. 

I  forgot  my  friend's  loss  of  urbanity  as 
I  stood  there  on  that  pretty  beach,  for,  as 
the  fishes  were  tossed  dead  and  cold  and 
"  unswimable  "  on  the  sand,  it  was  a  veri- 
table jerking  of  color  and  light  from  the 
boat  to  where  they  lay  in  their  hundreds, 
reflectmg  the  night's  light  of  a  beautiful 
moon  from  every  scale,  as  though  each 
were  a  separate  kaleidoscope.  And  the 
strand  was  not  lonely,  late  as  it  was.  The 
women  and  children — the  "  big  children  " 
— were  there,  waiting  the  return  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  to  take  care  of 
their  catches  and  bring  the  fish  home. 

From  that  scene  on  the  beach  I  learned 
that,  although  for  us  it  was  a  day  of 
pleasure,  the  men  in  the  boat  were 
simply  carrying  out  their  avocation.  And 
their  families  waited  and  watched  for 
them  on  the  beach  as  anxiously  and  pa- 
tiently as  though  they  had  gone  out  "  for 
themselves"  only. 

It  was  so  pretty  to  see  the  children 
string  together  dozens  of  whiting,  and 
many  dozens,  until  a  full  load  was  put 
together,  and  then  climb  up  the  rugged 
incline  that  led  to  the  plateau  above. 
It  was  a  brilliant  night.  Have  I  not  said 
this  ?  And — but  perhaps  too  much  has 
been  said  about  the  sheen  and  the  shim- 
mer and  the  glitter  and  the  reflected  col- 
ors of  those  particular  fishes.  It  was 
pretty,  et  c'est  tout.  A  dory,  a  few  of  the 
large  whiting  and,  at  my  request,  a  huge 
red  gurnet  were  sent  up  to  "  the  manor." 
And  when  the  boatload  had  all  been 
thrown  on  the  pebbly  sand  and  the 
children  had  made  their  "strings"  and 
the  women  had  expressed  their  admira- 
tion of  the  wonderful  catch,  we — Daly 
and  the  scribe — made  our  way  to  the  fine 
old  mansion  from  where  our  story  started. 

The  urchin  who  volunteered  to  bring 
up  the  few  fishes  we  had  selected  had  got 
there  before  us  and  stood  waiting  at  the 
porch.  "I  gave  'em  to  the  cook,  sir." 
"All  right,  Jimmy,"  said  Daly,  as  he 
handed  the  little  fellow  a  sixpenny  piece. 
And  then  we  left  the  moonlight  and  the 
beautiful  night  and  went  into  the  house. 

I  asked  my  friend  to  let  me  see  that 
one  red  gurnet  I  requested  to  be  saved 
for  us.  And  he  said  :  "  Come  to  the 
kitchen.-  There  you'll  see  your  con- 
founded gurnet,  and  you  will  also  see  one 
or  two  of  the  whiting  being  cooked  for 
our  supper." 
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We  went  to  the  kitchen.  A  real  old 
"New  England"  kitchen,  with  its  great 
big  fireplace  and  its  spit  for  roasting,  and 
the  old-fashioned  oven  and  boiler  and 
the  hooks  in  the  ceiling,  from  which  hung 
tempting-looking  hams  and  flitches  of 
the   very    best    specimens   of   the   genus 

pig- 
There  was  a  blazing  fire.     The  light 

from  it  dimmed  the  miserable  flames  of 
the  few  candles  in  the  room,  and  the  old 
woman  who  acted  as  cook  was  as  red  in 
the  face  from  the  heat  and  glow  as  was 
the  back  of  my  prized  gurnet.  And  there, 
by  that  firelight,  my  gurnet  was  put  into 
my  hands.  He  was  dead — dead  as  a 
doornail.  But  the  needle-like  fins  stood 
out  like  porcupine  quills.  And  the  liga- 
ments between  the  bony  spikes  were  as 
curiously  rainbow-like  in  their  colorings 
as  could  be  imagined. 

It  is  a  curious  fish,  this  red  gurnet. 
Right  along  the  spine,  behind  the  second 
fin,  there  is  a  little  hole,  almost  imper- 
ceptible. When  alive,  within  this  orifice 
they  have  a  grand  offensive  and  defen- 
sive power.  It  is  a  sting.  A  kind  of  fish- 
bone needle  that  they  can  erect  or  with- 
draw at  will.  And  often,  even  in  death, 
this  poisonous  sting  remains  permanently 
erect  ;  and,  when  the  fish  is  landed  in  the 
boat,  the  unwary  fisherman  often  feels  a 
keen,  penetrating  sensation  as  he  unhooks 
his  capture.  And  for  long  days  after  a 
swollen  hand  tells  how  poisonous  is  the 
sting  of  red  gurnet. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  the  kitchen  and 
the  gurnet  and  the  blazing  fire  and  go  to 
the  dining  room  to  have  a  glass  of  "Old 
Head  Blend"  Irish  whiskey.  And  we  go 
there,  drink  our  "balls,"  and  retire  to  our 
rooms  to  have  a  wash  and  change  our 
fishing  garments. 

Then  we  came  back  to  the  salle  des 
viandes  and  sat  down  to  a  supper  worthy 
of  Lucullus.  I  had  never  eaten  whiting 
before.  I  fairly  astonished  my  host  and 
myself  as  I  dispatched  that  whiting.  It 
is  a  delicious  fish,  so  sweet  and  delicate 
and  toothsome. 

Daly  asked  me  how  it  was  I  had  never 
eaten  whitings  before.  And  I  replied, 
"  Simply  because  we  have  no  whitings  in 
United   States    waters."     And    then    my 


Irish  friend  said  unkind  things.  He  said, 
for  instance,  "  I  can  well  understand  that. 
This  fish  is  too  refined  for  your  uncivil- 
ized waters.  You  just  wait  a  few  hundred 
years  and  you  may  become  sufficiently 
cizilized,  and  then  I  believe  Madame 
Whiting  and  her  progeny  will  visit,  you." 

And  so  the  supper  went  on.  A  long, 
jolly,  pleasant,  corpse-reviving  supper. 
And  then  we  went  to  bed.  No,  we 
didn't.  Just  as  I  was  turning  the  handle 
in  my  door,  Daly  called  out :  "  I  say,  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  something."  And  I 
went  back  to  him  to  learn  what  was  that 
something.  It  was  this.  And  this  is  how 
he  told  it.  "  I  was  amused  to  see  how 
you  relished  that  boiled  whiting."  I 
looked  at  him  inquiringly,  and  said  : 
"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  And  then  he 
laughed  aloud  in  his  peculiar  good-hu- 
mored way,  as  he  said :  "  Do  you  know 
that  when  a  man  is  drowned  a  whiting  is 
the  first  fish  that  feeds  on  him  ?  First, 
they  attack  the  eyes,  then  the  throat,  and 

then "     "  Well !  "  I  asked,  "  and  what 

then?"  "I'm  hanged  if  I  know  ;  but  you 
ask  any  man,  woman  or  child  around  here 
if  this  isn't  true,  and  if  they  say  it  isn't 
I'll  pay  your  passage  back  to  New  York. 
I  didn't  believe  it  myself.  I  laughed  at 
it.  But  one  time  we  had  a  wreck  here, 
and  the  divers  came  to  unwater  the  treas- 
ure. And  they  told  me  that  many  a  time 
they  saw  the  whitings  eating  the  eyes  of 
the  dead  before  the  ungainly  crab  could 
get  to  them.  I  don't  want  to  spoil  your 
rest  or  make  you  have  unpleasant  dreams, 
but  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
tell  you  this  and  to  account  for — as  it 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fishermen — the 
reason  why  whiting  is  such  a  deliciously 
sweet  fish." 

I  said,  "  I  don't  think  you  have  ac- 
counted for  it  even  yet."  "Of  course  I 
have.'  It  is  simply  because  of  their  feeding 
almost  exclusively  on  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned."  "Fudge."  "No!  'tis  a  fact." 
"Good  night  !  I'll  dream  of  it."  And  I 
was  shortly  buried  in  goose  feathers  and 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the — just — or — I  was 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  man  who  fished 
for  that  beautiful  man-eating  whiting  in 
Hole  Open  Bay,  and  who  was  cannibal 
enough  to    eat   them.     "Goodnight!" 


ATHLETICS. 

Peace  has  come  at  last.  The  bitter  warfare 
between  the  N.  A.  A.  A.  A.  and  A.  A.  U.  is  of  the 
past,  and  we  are  now  enjoying  an  era  of  peace 
and  good  will.  The  gentlemen  who_  have 
brought  about  this  gratifying  state  of  affairs  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  all  those  who  have  the  ad- 
vancement of  athletics  at  heart.  Questions  for 
which  there  seemed  no  solution  have  been  set- 
tled amicably.  Now  that  there  is  but  one 
organization  to  make  laws  for  the  guidance  of 
athletes,  the  grand  opportunity  is  presented  of 
placing  athletics  on  a  higher  plane  than  they 
ever  occupied  before.  Outdoor  sport  is  more 
popular  than  ever  ;  new  members  are  constant- 
ly joining  the  ranks.  The  best  classes  are  rep- 
resented in  our  athletic  clubs.  Provision  should 
therefore  be  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who  go  in  for  exercise,  not  to  win  prizes,  but  to 
gain  health.  The  many  sports,  each  of  which 
enjoys  at  the  present  time  a  separate  national 
organization,  should  properly  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  union.  Amateur  sport  could 
then  be  well  guarded  and  the  lines  against  pro- 
fessionalism sharply  drawn. 

Let  us  hope  that  wise  counsels  will  prevail, 
and  that  nothing  be  done  which  will  sow  the 
seed  of  discontent. 


CYCLING. 

The  silent  wheel  has  been  seen  on  many  roads, 
good  and  bad,  ihis  summer,  and  in  the  month  or 
two  still  before  us  no  doubt  many  pleasant  trips 
will  be  taken  over  country  paths  amid  the  gor- 
geous autumnal  foliage.  The  question  of  good 
roads  is  receiving  its  due  amount  of  attention, 
as  it  should.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  made  a  matter  of  common  interest  for 
farmer  or  non-bicyclist,  be  he  what  he  may, 
and  the  wheelman.     Both  will  be  benefited. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  great  expenditure 
of  money  to  get  a  road  into  ridable  condition, 
provided,  of  course,  the  work  is  intrusted  to 
competent  hands.  Some  of  our  roads  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  communities  through  which  they 
pass.  One  would  think  himself  in  the  back- 
woods on  a  log  patch  and  not  within  easy 
reach   of  the  metropolis,  when  he  se&s  the  ruts 


and  boulders  and  general  untidiness  that  char- 
acterize so  many  of  our  highways.  As  cycling 
is  such  a  very  popular  pastime  and  the  brother- 
hood of  wheelmen  has  members  in  all  stations 
of  life,  the  constant  agitation  is  gradually  bring- 
ing about  a  change.  Keep  on  in  the  good  work  ! 
At  no  far  distant  day  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
cycling  will  have  a  kind  word  to  say  in  its 
behalf  when  they  see  how  great  a  saving  in 
wear  and  tear  is  effected  by  good,  firm  highways. 


LAWN   TENNIS. 

An  unusual  number  of  tournaments  has  been 
held  this  season,  and  of  course  all  the  experts 
have  been  afforded  splendid  practice.  The  con- 
test for  the  championship  in  doubles  at  Living- 
ston, Staten  Island,  brought  out  some  of  the 
best  of  our  Eastern  experts.  Marked  improve- 
ment over  last  year's  play  was  shown  by  many 
of  the  younger  players.  The  tournaments  at 
Montclair  and  at  Southampton  called  forth  very 
fine  play  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  partici- 
pants. This  was  notably  the  case  with  the 
Huntington  brothers,  one  of  whom,  R.  P.  Hunt- 
ington, it  will  be  remembered  made  such  a  gal- 
lant fight  for  the  New  England  championship  at 
New  Haven.  In  many  instances  the  unusually 
wet  season  prevented  matches  from  being  played 
as  announced.  It,  however,  presented  a  new 
difficulty  (slippery  courts)  to  the  players  to  over- 
come which  required  a  display  of  considerable 
judgment.  As  all  such  things  benefit  the  game 
in  making  the  players  more  expert,  the  discom- 
fort must  be  overlooked. 

Outside  of  these  circles,  among  the  general 
sport-loving  public,  tennis  has  been  more  popu- 
lar than  ever.  As  it  is  essentially  a  social  game, 
it  bids  fair  to  establish  itself  firmly  in  our 
country.  While  we  cannot  rival  England  in 
this  respect  as  yet,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  be  on  more  even  terms. 

For  another  year  will  we  have  to  defer  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  England's  first  tennis 
players  on  our  courts.  We  are  assured  that  in 
1890  not  a  small  number  of  them  will  visit  these 
shores,  and  it  will  be  well  to  strain  every  nerve 
so  that  we  may  give  them  a  good  game  when 
they  do  come.  J-  C.  Gerndt. 


PHOTOGRAPHING    AUTUMN    FOLIAGE 
AND    FLOWERS. 

The  season  is  now  approaching  which  offers 
the  greatest  attractions  and  advantages  to  the 
landscape  photographer.  October  atmosphere 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  out-of-door  pictures. 

One  great  charm  of  this  month,  however,  is  to 
a  great  degree  impossible  of  photographic  repro- 
duction. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  splendid  color- 
ing of  autumnal  foliage.  The  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur beholding  the  inverted  image  of  a  gorgeous, 
wood  scene,  an  October  sunset  with  its  glorious 
cloud  effect,  or  a  group  of  multicolored  meadow 
flowers,  is  charmed  by  the  splendid  coloring  of 
his  subject,  perhaps,  more  tha'n  by  the  beauty 
of  its  form.  He  is  thus  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed to  find  the  actual  photograph  so  much 
less  attractive  than  the  faithful  image  which 
was  reflected  upon  his  ground  glass.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  photographs  are  very  often 
made  simply  because  the  subjects  deceive  a  be- 
holder by  the  beauty  of  their  splendid  coloring. 
We  almost  forget,  when  admiring  the  picture  in 
nature,  that  the  photograph  cannot  reproduce  it 
in  its  natural  colors,  and  the  one  defect  of  pho- 
tography grows  large  in  our  disappointment. 

There  is  a  method  by  which  the  natural  colors 
themselves  cannot  be  reproduced,  it  is  true,  but 
by  which  the  correct  color  value  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  especially  sensitized  plate,  and  a 
soft,  harmonious  effect,  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  photograph  and  much  truer  to  nature, 
be  obtained. 

Yellow,  green  and  red  photograph  black,  of 
course,  on  an  ordinary  plate,  because  they  are 
largely  non-actinic,  or  photographically  inac- 
tive, while  blue,  violet  and  indigo,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  being  very  active,  photo- 
graphically, appear  white  in  the  photograph, 
and  there  can  be  little  or  no  distinction  discov- 
ered between  the  various  shades.  Now,  by 
the  use  of  an  orthochromatic  or  color-sensitive 
plate,  this  inequalit}'  in  the  actinism  of  the  vari- 
ous colors  is  to  a  large  degree  overcome,  so  that 
while  the  colors  themselves  are  not  actually  re- 
produced, their  values  are,  and  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish between,  red,  green  and  yellow,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  one  hand,  and  indigo,  violet  and 
blue  on  the  other. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  this  color 
sensitiveness  is  obtained.  Mr.  Carbutt  has  put 
upon  the  market  orthochromatic  plates,  ready 
for  use,  on  which  autumn  foliage  and  flowers 
may  be  harmoniously  photographed  with  very 
little  extra  trouble.  The  usual  developer  may 
be  employed,  and  no  difference  in  treatment  is 
required,  except  that  the  plate,  being  especially 
sensitive  to  yellow  and  red,  must  be  developed 
in  a  very  much  subdued  light,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process.     On  placing  the  plate 


in  the  developing  solution,  it  is  well  to  cover  the 
tray  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  until  the  develop- 
ment has  progressed  somewhat,  and  then  only 
examine  the  process  occasionally  to  note  its 
progress.  When  the  image  is  clearly  brought 
out,  finish  by  immersing  the  negative  in  an  alum 
solution,  then  by  fixing,  washing  and  drying. 

There  are  also  orthochromatic  solutions  in  the 
market,  by  which  any  dry  plate  may  be  ren- 
dered color  sensitive.  I  shall  speak  of  but  one 
preparation  (Flandreau's).  It  consists  of  two 
solutions  ;  one,  the  preliminary  bath,  composed 
of 

Aqua  ammonia i  dram  ; 

Water 7  ounces ; 

and  the  other  (the  color  bath)  consisting  of 

Aqua  ammonia 2      drams ; 

Water  (distilled) 5}^  ounces  ; 

Erythrosine  (in  solution) 1%  drams. 

The  plate  is  first  immersed  in  the  preliminary 
bath,  and  allowed  to  remain  therein  for  about 
three  minutes.  It  is  then  removed,  drained 
well,  and,  without  washing,  plunged  into  the 
coloring  bath,  where  it  must  remain  not  longer 
than  75  seconds.  The  plate  is  then  ready  for 
exposure,  and  may  be  put  into  the  holder  while 
wet,  or  may  be  set  aside  to  dry,  as  occasion  may 
require.  Any  energetic  developer  will  answer 
for  a  plate,  pyro  and  potash  being  preferable. 

A  plate  thus  treated  with  erythrosine  is  very 
sensitive  to  red,  orange  and  yellow,  and,  like 
the  commercial  orthochromatic  plate,  must  be 
very  cautiously  developed,  in  a  much  subdued 
light.  I  have  found  that  the  light  from  a  dark 
ruby  lamp,  subdued  by  several  thicknesses  of 
brown  tissue  paper,  is  especially  suitable  for  this 
kind  of  work. 

When  flowers  are  to  be  photographed,  es- 
pecially if  the  colors  violet  and  blue  predomi- 
nate, a  yellow  screen,  made  by  coating  a  plain 
piece  of  white  glass  with  the  xanthiene  collo- 
dion which  is  sold  with  the  erythrosine  solution, 
should  be  introduced  between  the  lens  and  the 
subject,  or  between  the  lens  and  the  ground 
glass  (in  the  camera).  But  when  the  yellow- 
colored  screen  is  used  from  three  to  six  times 
the  exposure  ordinarily  required  is  necessary. 
In  photographing  an  autumn  landscape  in 
which  the  greens,  yellows  and  leds  are  most 
conspicuous  the  color  screen  is  not  necessary, 
and  the  exposure  need  not  be  longer  than  is 
usually  given  the  plate.  When  the  plate  is  used 
wet  its  sensitiveness  is  considerably  increased, 
and  it  requires  a  still  shorter  exposure. 

The  method  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  the 
two  solutions  costing  but  $1.50.  It  is  very  satis- 
factory in  its  results  and  the  amateur  once 
adopting  it  will  be  certain  to  employ  it  fre- 
quently, and  always  when  photographing 
colored  subjects,  such  as  autumn  landscapes, 
flowers  or  paintings.      W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 
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OUR  AMERICAN  CRICKETERS. 

THEIR  ENGLISH  TEAM   OF    1889. 

On  reading  of  the  doings  of  our  young  Phil- 
adelpliia  criciceters  in  England  this  summer  I 
was  reminded  of  the  days  of  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  first  party  of  English  cricketers  to 
visit  America  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1859.  Be- 
fore relating  any  of  the  incidents  of  that  olden 
time  in  the  history  of  cricket  in  America,  let  us 
take  a  glance  at  what  our  Philadelphia  boys 
have  done  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  while 
on  their  cricket  outing  this  past  summer. 

The  Philadelphia  cricketers  began  the  first 
match  of  their  tour  at  Dublin  on  July  2,  play- 
ing a  team  from  Trinity  College.  Each  match 
was  a  two-days'  affair,  and  in  every  case  where 
the  game  was  not  completed  within  the  specified 
two-days'  play  a  drawn  match  was  the  result, 
though  the  scores  might  indicate  a  virtual  vic- 
tory for  one  side  or  the  other.  In  the  very  first 
contest  the  result  was  a  drawn  match  under 
circumstances  which  plainly  gave  the  visitors 
the  palm  of  superior  play,  inasmuch  as  when 
the  second  day's  play  ended  the  Philadelphians 
had  scored  177  runs  in  the  first  innings  and  369 
in  their  second,  with  the  loss  of  but  six  wickets, 
when  stumps  were  drawn  and  the  match  was 
officially  ended,  the  home  team  having  then  267 
runs  to  get  to  tie  their  opponents'  unfinished 
innings  score.  Here  is  the  record  of  the  first 
match  : 

ist  in'gs.         2d  in'gs.     Total. 

Philadelphia 177  379  (6  wkts.)      556 

Trinity  College 289  . . .  289 

Drawn. 

On  July  4  they  entered  the  field  against  the 
Gentlemen  of  All  Ireland  at  Dublin,  and  this 
match  also  ended  in  a  draw,  with  the  advan- 
tage on  the  part  of  the  home  team,  as  the  ap- 
pended record  will  show  : 


173 
311 


249  422 

311  (2  wkts.)  622 


ist  in'gs. 

Philadelphia 213 

Gentlemen  of  Ireland      .     .     .     206 
Drawn. 


2d  in'gs.  Total. 
198  (6  wkts.)  411 
300  (7  wkts)      506 


100    (o  wkts)    408 
340  406 


The  third  match  was  played  at  Edinburgh  on 
July  8  and  9  against  the  Gentlemen  of  Scot- 
land, and  on  this  occasion  the  young  American 
cricketers  scored  their  first  victory,  as  the  ap- 
pended record  shows  : 

Philadelphia 308 

Gentlemen  of  Scotland  ...      6£ 
Won  by  10  wickets. 

Their  next  essay  was  against  the  Gentlemen 
of  Liverpool  on  July  11  and  12,  and  in  this 
contest  they  won  in  one  innings,  with  150  odd 
runs  to  spare,  the  most  signal  victory  of  the 
trip,  the  Americans  running  up  a  score  of  445 
runs  in  their  first  and  only  innings.  Here  is  the 
record  : 

Philadelphia 445  ■■■  44S 

Gentlemen  of  Liverpool     .     .     123  170  293 

Won  by  an  innings  and  152  runs. 

The  first  defeat  of  the  tour  occurred  on  the 
Clifton  cricket  field  on  July  15  and  17,  when 
they  encountered  the  Gentlemen  of  Gloucester- 
shire,  led  by  W.   G.  Grace,  on  which  occasion 


the  home  team  won  with  eight  wickets  to  spare. 
The  record  is  appended  : 

Philadeli)hia  .  

Gentlemen  of  Gloucestershire 
Lost  by  8  wickets. 

On  July  i8  the  visitors  began  their  first  match 
in  London,  and  on  the  Kennington  Oval  they 
met  the  Gentlemen  of  Surrey,  and  in  this 
match  the  visitors  led  off  with  a  score  of  458  for 
their  first  innings  to  294  by  their  opponents. 
But  they  were  unable  to  finish  it  in  time  and  a 
draw  was  the  result,  the  record  being  as  follows  : 

Philadelphia 458  43  (3  wkts.)  501 

Gentlemen  of  Surrey     ....     294  355  649 

Drawn. 

Then  came  the  grand  match  at  Lord's  cele- 
brated cricket  ground,  on  July  22,  23  and  24, 
this  being  a  three-days'  match,  and  here  it  was 
that  the  Philadelphians  faced  the  best  aggrega- 
tion of  batting  talent  the  gentlemen  could 
present,  they  being  an  Eleven  from  the  cele- 
brated Marylebone  Club.  Besides  which  the 
batting  was  backed  up  by  the  best  of  bowling. 
In  this  match  Grace  and  Mr.  Thornton  led 
the  home  team  with  26  and  73,  and  with  383 
as  the  result  of  the  first  innings  Philadelphia 
went  in  against  heavy  odds.  Then,  too,  rain 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  home  team  at  a 
critical  period  of  the  contest,  and  the  result  a 
Waterloo  defeat  in  one  innings.  The  record 
gives  the  figures  : 

Philadelphia 235  64  299 

M.  C   C 383  •  •  383 

Lost  by  an  innings  and  84  runs. 

They  next  encountered  the  Gentlemen  of 
Sussex,  at  Town  Mailing,  on  July  25  and  26, 
and  this  was  also  lost,  but  the  defeat  was  not 
of  much  account,  as  the  record  below  shows  : 

Philadelphia 177  loi  278 

Gentlemen  of  Kent    ....     209  70  (4  wkts.)  279 

Lost  by  6  wickets. 

They  next  met  the  Gentlemen  of  Hampshire, 
at  Southampton,  on  July  29  and  30,  where  the 
closest  finish  of  the  tour  marked  the  contest. 
The  Americans  won  by  two  runs  only,  as  the 
record  below  shows  : 

Philadelphia 91  229  320 

Gentlemen  of  Hampshire   .     .     108  210  318 

Won  by  two  runs. 

The  match  with  the  United  Service  at  Ports- 
mouth, appointed  for  August  2,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned on  account  of  rain,  after  the  representa- 
tives of  Her  Majesty's  service  had  made  428 
runs  in  one  innings,  and  Philadelphia  15  at  the 
fall  of  its  first  wicket. 

On  August  5  the  Americans  visited  Brighton 
and  there  met  the  Gentlemen  of  Sussex,  and 
this  closely-contested  match  ended  in  a  draw, 
the  record  being  as  follows  : 

Philadelphia 157  241  (6  wkts.)  398 

Sussex 109  23s  (6  wkts.)  344 

Drawn. 

Their  last  match  was  played  on  August 
8  and  10,  on  the  cricket  field  adjoining  the 
Cam,  and  the  Americans  took  the  Cambridge 
University  Long  Vacation  Clcib  into  camp 
handsomely,  as  the  record  below  shows  : 

Philadelphia 307  (6  wkts.)  307 

Cambridge 151  114  295 

Henry  W.  Chadwick. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Golf  is  a  sport  of  which  Americans  know  but 
little  ;  Canadians  play  it  somewhat,  but  it  is  in 
England  that  it  finds  its  home.  "The  Golfing 
Annual,"  edited  by  John  Bauchope,  is  really  a 
very  readable  book.  Such  men  as  Horace 
Hutchinson,  W.  Dalrymple  and  Professor  Tait 
contribute  articles  ;  there  are  numerous  de- 
scriptions of  golf  links,  with  maps  of  same,  and 
there  is  a  club  directory,  which  embraces  over 
230  clubs.  [Horace  Cox,  the  Field  office,  Lon- 
don.] 

"  Brawn  AND  Brain,"  considered  by  noted 
athletes  and  thinkers,  is  a  little  volume  which 
Arthur  F.  Aldridge  has  compiled.  There  cer- 
tainly is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  playing 
games  and  indulging  in  athletics,  and  all 
athletes  should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  here 
presented  of  learning  how  the  successful  men 
in  their  favorite  sport  train.  Twelve  of  the 
most  popular  sports  are  treated  by  champions 
and  specialists.  Baseball,  cycling,  running,  and 
tennis  are  a  few  of  the  sports  numerated.  [John 
B.  Alden,  publisher,  New  York.] 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell  have  lately 
published  a  book  which  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est by  all  those  travelers  who  have  a  liking  for 
odd  places  which  are  out  of  the  usual  line  of 
travel.  The  narrative  of  "  Our  Journey  to.  the 
Hebrides"  first  appeared  in  Harper  s  'Alagazine, 
and  was  severely  criticised  because  it  told  the 
truth  about  Scotland  and  the  islands.  The  tale 
is  very  clever  and  the  illustrations  excellent. 
Altogether  the  book  is  a  great  addition  to  the 
library  table.     [Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.] 

A  novel  of  unusual  merit  is  "Two  Daughters 
of  One  Race,"  by  W.  H.  Heimburg.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Germany,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
two  sisters — the  one  impulsive  and  frivolous,  the 
other  tender  and  faithful  — is  clearly  brought  out. 
The  translation  is  well  done,  and  the  illustra- 
tions and  letterpress  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired.    [VVorthington  Company,  New  York.] 

An  interesting  story  of  English  life  is  told 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould  in  "John  Her- 
ring." The  faithfulness  of  John  for  the  girl  who 
afterward  becomes  his  wife  is  well  described  ; 
but  who  would  care  for  such  a  wife,  after  all  ? 
[Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York.] 

Novelists  are  nowadays  hard  pressed  for 
plots.  The  field  has  been  worked  over  so 
thoroughly  that  it  requires  an  ingenious  mind 
indeed  to  steer  clear  from  old  plots.  One 
method  in  vogue  very  much  to-day  is  to  lay  the 
story  in  the  dim  future,  equally  as  good  as  the 
plan  of  reviving  the  hoary  past.  Mr.  Frederic 
Alva  Dean,  in  "  The  Heroines  of  Petosega,"  has 


followed  the  latter  plan,  and  has  made  a  read- 
able story  out  of  the  material  which  he  claims 
an  old  manuscript  afforded  him.  The  time  is 
thirty  centuries  ago  ;  the  scene,  the  lower  pen- 
insula of  Michigan  and  Mackinac  Island.  [The 
Hawthorne  Publishing  Company,  New  York.] 

The  Masonic  Fraternity  as  well  as  the  general 
reader  will  be  interested  in  a  volume  by  Ed- 
mund Flagg,  entitled  "  De  Molai,"  the  last  of 
the  military  grand  masters  of  the  order  of  Tem- 
plar Knights.  Aside  from  the  interest  attaching 
to  a  recital  of  the  fortunes  of  that  famous 
brotherhood,  the  historical  value  of  Mr.  Flagg's 
work  is  not  inconsiderable.  Descriptions  of  the 
Paris  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  abbeys 
and  castles  of  that  time  are  very  well  drawn. 
[T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia.] 

The  clever  author  of  "  Their  Pilgrimage  "  has 
collected  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
Harpers  Magazine,  and  the  result  is  "  Studies 
in  the  South  and  West,  with  comments  on 
Canada."  Mr.  Chas.  Dudley  Warner  has  taken 
great  pains  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the 
South,  its  industries,  valuable  opportunities 
and  attitude  toward  the  North.  The  West  is 
likewise  treated  in  a  very  interesting  way. 
Canada  comes  in  for  a  fair  share  of  attention 
and  the  whole  volume,  a  most  attractive  one  by 
the  way,  and  an  addition  to  every  library,  gives 
evidence  of  the  author's  desire  to  lay  such  facts 
before  an  intelligent  public  as  will  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  between  different  sections. 
[Harper  &  Brothers,   New  York.] 

"'Tis  love  that  makes  the  world  go  round  " 
continues  to  hold  good,  and  it  is  evident  to  the 
reader  of  "The  Rose  of  Flame,"  by  Anne 
Reeve  Aldrich.  There  are  several  very  fine 
thoughts  expressed  in  these  poems,  while  they 
follow  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  in  giving 
great  prominence  to  the  passion  which  cannot 
always  be  called  divine,  to  judge  by  some  of  the 
literature  which  meets  our  eyes.  [G.  P.  Putnam, 
New  York.] 

One  of  the  most  finished  works  of  fiction  that 
we  have  ever  read  is  Balzac's  "  Seraphita."  It 
finishes  the  trilogy  of  which  "The  Magic 
Skin"  and  "Louis  Lambert"  form  the  first  two 
volumes.  It  is  severely  philosophical,  to  be 
sure,  and  cannot  be  read  at  the  ordinary  sum- 
mer novel  rate,  but  the  enjoyment  is  more  sub- 
stantial and  the  benefit  more  lasting.  Balzac's 
knowledge  of  humanity  is  profound,  his  style 
admirable.  A  selection  of  his  works  shduld 
grace  every  collection  of  books,  no  matter  how 
small,  and  the  place  of  honor  should  be  held  by 
"  Seraphita."  [Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.] 


OUR  THEATRICAL  PLAYGROUND. 


OPENING  OF  THE  SEASON. 

From  field  to  foyer  is  a  pleasant  step,  and  the 
transition  has  been  made  unusually  pleasant 
this  season  by  the  managers  of  our  metropol- 
itan playhouses,  who  have  seemed  to  put  forth 
their  best  endeavors  to  present  most  alluring 
attractions.  We  have  passed  from  the  season 
of  dark  houses  to  scenes  of  almost  endless 
variety,  and  fastidious  indeed  must  be  the  play- 
goer who  cannot  find  a  play  or  entertainment 
to  suit  his  fancy.  The  Casino,  Broadway  and 
Standard  are  devoted  to  the  comic  opera,  staged 
and  costumed  in  faultless  style.  Palmer's,  the 
Madison  Square  and  the  Lyceum  promise  the 
usual  high-class  attractions.  Mr.  Daly  is  sure 
to  please  his  patrons,  whether  he  brings  out  a 
new  comedy  or  presents  one  of  the  successes 
of  the  past.  At  the  Fifth  Avenue,  Union 
Square  and  Star  we  are  to  have  a  succession  of 
treats,  tragedy  alternating  with  comedy  and  the 
melodrama.  At  Niblo's  we  are  having  a  sea- 
son of  successful  spectacle,  to  be  followed  by 
a  series  of  combinations.  Proctor's  and  the 
Fourteenth  Street  will  be  given  up  to  com- 
panies for  limited  seasons.  The  Academy, 
with  the  perennial  "Old  Flomestead,"  is  meet- 
ing with  the  success  it  deserves.  The  Grand 
Opera  House,  People's,  Windsor,  Thalia  and 
Third  Avenue  are  filled  nightly  with  delighted 
audiences,  watching  oftentimes  the  same  plays 
as  have  been  presented  at  the  higher  priced 
houses.  The  Bijou  and  Dockstader's  are  siii 
generis,  and  are  nightly  filled  with  merriment 
and  laughter.  Of  course  a  theatrical  resume 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  mention  of  Tony 
Pastor's,  easily  the  chief  of  the  Vaudevilles, 
while  at  Koster  &  Bial's  one  can  enjoy  bur- 
lesque, interspersed  with  the  best  of  specialty 
acts,  and  there  is  at  this  place  no  occasion  for 
going  out  "  to  see  a  man,"  as  waiters  are  plenty 
and  obliging.  We  must  not  forget  Amberg's, 
our  German  playhouse,  where  tragedy,  comedy, 
farce  and  opera  can  all  be  enjoyed  the  same 
week.  Our  Harlem  friends  are  now  well  pro- 
vided with  pleasure  resorts,  and  can  see  and 
hear  the  best  attractions  without  a  journey  down 
town.  The  many  variety  theatres  and  museums 
are  in  full  blast,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  amusement-seeking  popu- 
lace. The  only  place  of  amusement  in  the  city 
now  closed  is  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
The  season  of  German  opera  to  begin  next 
month  will,  however,  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the 
previous  efforts  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

The  city  is  now  full  of  people,  the  residents 
not  only  having  nearly  all  returned,,  but  the 
usual  transient  visitor  is  present  from  the  coun- 
try and  from  other  cities  ;  consequently  the  the- 
atres are  well  filled  nightly,  and  managers  are 
correspondingly  happy.  We  are  promised  many 
rich  treats  in  the  near  future,  both  domestic  and 
imported.  Among  the  latter  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bancroft,  Wyndham  and  his  company,  Salvini, 
William  Terriss,  and  the  Gaiety  burlesquers  with 
their  new  success,  "  Ruy  Bias."  These  are  to 
be  followed  later  in  the  season  by  a  succession 
of  well-known  stars  and  companies.  With  the 
attractions  mentioned,  and  many  more  to  come, 


it  seems  as  if  even  the  metropolis  ought  to  be 
satisfied,  and  yet  more  than  one  amusement 
temple  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  new 
Madison  Square  Garden  is  to  be  finished  next 
spring,  while  about  the  same  time  will  be  com- 
pleted the  new  Music  Hall  at  Seventh  avenue 
and  Fifty-seventh  street. 

LYCEUM. 

Edward  H.  Sothern's  return  in  "  Lord  Chum- 
ley"  has  been  highly  successful.  The  comedy 
gives  opportunity  for  graceful  drollery,  and  in 
such  a  part  Sothern  is  at  his  best.  The  stock 
company  will  begin  the  regular  term  early  in 
November. 

palmer's. 

"Clover"  has  had  an  exceptionally  long  and 
successful  career  at  this  theatre,  but  must  be 
withdrawn  to  give  place  to  bookings  made  long 
ago.  The  first  to  follow  will  be  Salvini  with  his 
repertory,  "Samson  "  being  among  the  novel- 
ties. May  Brooklyn  and  John  T.  Malone  will 
be  among  the  support. 

UNION    SQUARE. 

At  this  house  will  soon  appear  Clara  Morris, 
followed  by  "The  County  Fair."  The  latter 
is  booked  for  a  long  run  and  will  probably  last 
through  the  season. 

niblo's. 

"Antiope"  has  proved  a  veritable  success. 
The  costuming  is  unusually  fine,  while  the  bal- 
lets and  other  dancing  are  more  varied  and 
pleasing  than  those  of  some  spectacles  of  the 
past.  The  appearance  of  William  Terriss  and 
Jessie  Milward  in  "  Roger  la  Honte"  will  be  an 
event  as  important  as  Niblo's  has  seen  for  years. 

BROADWAY. 

Francis  Wilson  and  his  company  are  still  pro- 
ducing "  The  Oolah,"  but  a  change  will  soon 
be  made  to  the  drama.  The  appearance  of  the 
Booth-Modjeska  combination  will  be  an  event 
of  great  interest.  Modjeska  is  to  essay  Lady 
Macbeth  to  Booth's  Macbeth,  and  that  alone 
should  make  their  appearance  a  most  important 
one. 

CASINO. 

"  The  Brigands,"  after  a  most  extended  run, 
was  followed  by  "  LaFille  du  Tambour  Major." 
There  is  a  modern  libretto  for  this  revival  of 
Offenbach  and  the  spectacular  effects  are  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  this  popular  place  of 
amusement. 

ACADEMY. 

"The  Old  Homestead"  is  now  well  started 
on  its  second  year,  and  bids  fair  to  repeat  its 
drawing  powers  of  last  year.  The  stage  has 
been  considerably  enlarged,  affording  a  much 
greater  display  of  scenery  and  action. 

FIFTH    AVENUE. 

Manager  Duff's  production  of  "  Paola "  has 
been  a  success.  The  airs  have  become  popular 
and  the  adjuncts  of  a  picturesque  ballet  and  a 
large  and  well-trained  chorus  have  served  to  add 
to  the  enjoyment  afforded  by  a  pleasing  libretto. 


THE     KISS 


We  stood  within  her  father's  hall, 

Which  one  lamp  dimly  lighted  ; 
And  as  I  clasped  her  fingers  small 

I  wished  our  vows  were  plighted. 
My  love,  as  yet,  was  unconfessed  ; 

Thought  I,  "  Shall  I  wait  longer  ? " 
And  while  that  dainty  palm  I  pressed, 

Fast  grew  my  hope,  and  stronger. 


She  kissed  me  once,  and  once  again  ! 

Oh,  may  I  be  forgiven 
For  thinking  that  there  opened  then 

To  me  the  gates  of  heaven  ! 
'Twas  love's  first  kiss,  and  all  unasked- 

I  had  not  dared  to  ask  it. 
And  now  that  kiss  lies  treasured  fast 

In  memory's  golden  casket. 


I  kissed  her  hand  ;  I  rose  erect ; 

I  caught  her  eyes'  soft  glancing  ; 
Then,  ere  I  knew  what  to  expect, 

Mine  was  this  joy  entrancing  : 
She  raised  to  me  her  blushing  face, 

And,  with  sweet  lips  a-quiver 
(The  memory  of  that  time  and  place 

Shall  live  with  me  forever), 


I  hastened  then  to  tell  my  love  ; 

Alas  !  she  bade  me  to  forget ! 
She  said,  'twas  friendship  she  would  prove 

But  no — that  scene  is  with  me  yet — 
Her  fair  young  face,  her  golden  hair. 

Her  sweet,  red  lips  upraised  to  mine, 
Her  deep  and  lustrous  dark  eyes,  where 

I  thought  I  saw  love's  fervor  shine. 


Ah,  well,  that  day  is  long  since  gone, 
And  she  has  never  missed  me  : 

But  never,  till  my  last  day  dawn, 
Can  I  forget  she  kissed  me  ! 


Charles  Hampton. 
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A  WINTER'S    SPORT    IN    FLORIDA. 


BY    O.    A.    MYGATT. 


^^^^OM  and  I  were 
sitting  by  a 
cheerful  fire, 
silently- 
smoking.  No 
remark  had 
been  made 
for  some 
time.  8  u  d  - 
denly  I  was 
startled  by 
the  following 
sentiment, 
uttered  with 
great  feeling  :  "  New 
York  begins  to  bore 
me  like  thunder!" 
"  Well, "  said  I,  "  if 
New  York  bores  you 
there  are  two  courses  open  for  you — 
either  go  shoot  yourself  or  go  to  Flor- 
ida and  shoot  something  else."  Tom 
was  a  bit  brightened  at  the  suggestion. 
"  Right  you  are,  old  boy  !  Florida  is  the 
place,  but  no  shooting  trip  ;  let  it  be  fish- 
ing, pure  and  simple.  Besides,  you  know, 
it  doesn't  pay  very  well  to  take  a  gun  to 
Florida  nowadays.  What  do  you  say  to 
■skipping  from  this  civilized  metropolis 
on  Saturday  ? "  "  Saturday  suits  me,"  I  an- 
swered. Saturday  at  midnight  we  boarded 
the  Jacksonville  express,  rods  in  hand, 
and  with  a  goodly  supply  of  tackle  in  our 
trunks.  Tuesday  saw  us  at  Rockledge, 
on  the  Indian  River,  bargaining  for  a 
sailboat  and  two  rowboats.  The  same 
afternoon,  having  laid  in  a  large  stock  of 


provisions,  flour,  eggs  and  canned  goods, 
we  started  down  the  lagoon.  For  a  skip- 
per we  had  the  genial,  well-posted  Mc- 
Gruger,  while  dusky,  good-natured  Peter 
acted  as  cook  and  aide-de-camp. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Florida  winter's  day, 
warm,  but  pleasant.  As  Tom  and  I  lay 
on  the  cabin  roof  smoking  our  pipes  and 
the  boat  glided  along,  we  mutually  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  the  change  from 
New  York,  with  its  snow  and  slush,  its 
unhallowed  but  civilized  delights,  to  our 
present  enjoyment  of  floating  along,  car- 
ing not  whither  we  went.  Next  day  we 
arrived  at  the  Indian  River  Inlet.  Here 
I  had  often  found  good  fishing  on  former 
trips,  so  we  decided  to  put  in  several 
days  at  channel  bass.  During  the  first 
of  these,  owing  to  a  cold  north  wind,  the 
fishing  was  poor,  but  the  fourth  day  the 
wind  went  south  and  the  weather  became 
warm.  Tom,  disgusted  with  our  poor 
luck,  refused  to  move  from  the  sailboat, 
so,  taking  a  boat,  I  left  him  to  row  up 
one  of  the  channels  that  run  from  the 
inlet  to  the  Indian  River.  I  stopped  at 
a  large  deep  pond  caused  by  a  sudden 
curve  in  the  creek.  Putting  on  a  spoon 
bait  I  cast  it  astern,  then  letting  the  rod 
down  so  that  my  feet  controlled  the 
handle  of  the  reel  I  proceeded  to  lay 
around,  letting  out  line  when  I  thought 
necessary.  I  have  always  had  a  mania 
for  fishing  entirely  alone  whenever  I 
could,  and  have  found  that  with  prac- 
tice, calling  to  my  aid  traits  of  for- 
gotten   ancestors,  and  using  my  feet  as 
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well  as  my  hands,  I  could  do  very  good 
trolling  by  myself.  I  had  rowed  barely 
half  a  minute  and  not  thirty  feet  of  line 
had  run  out,  when  there  was  a  sudden 
jerk  and  the  reel  buzzed.  Dropping  the 
oars  I  seized  the  rod  and  then  followed 
fifteen  minutes  of  such  pleasure  as  only  a 
fisherman  can  feel. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  I  had  brought 
the  bass  alongside  the  boat  and  gaffed 
him.  On  weighing  him  on  my  scales  he 
pulled  beyond  the  twelve-pound  notch. 
Casting  him  in  the  bow  I  began  again  to 
fish.  Within  two  minutes  I  had  another 
one,  and  once  more  I  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  a  fisherman's  delight,  playing 
my  catch.  The  day  turned  out  to  be  a 
red-letter  one.  For  four  hours,  until  full 
tide,  my  good  luck  continued.  At  5 
o'clock  I  started  to  row  back  to  the  sail- 
boat to  get  my  well-earned,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, canned  dinner.  Nineteen  chan- 
nel bass  lay  in  the  boat,  glittering  proofs 
of  a  great  day's  sport.  The  lightest 
weighed  six  pounds,  the  heaviest  six- 
teen ;  the  total  weight  being  some- 
thing over  three  hundred  pounds.  As  I 
went  back  I  passed  two  sailboats  whose 
occupants  had  been  fishing  at  the  inlet. 
Their  surprised,  not  to  say  disgusted, 
faces  when  they  saw  my  catch  gave  me 
most  excessive  joy.  Tom,  whom  I  found 
reading   where    I    left    him,     was    dum- 


founded.  Only  for  a  moment,  however, 
and  then  he  gave  me  the  full  benefit  of 
his  opinion  of  my  luck  in  a  style  of  ora- 
tory so  eloquent  that  Demosthenes  might 
have  envied  him  had  it  not  been  fre- 
quently emphasized  with  profanity.  Sev- 
eral more  fair  days'  fishing  followed,  and 
then  as  the  sandflies  became  too  atten- 
tive we  started  for  Jupiter  Inlet,  some 
forty  miles  below.  When  off  the  mouth  of 
St.  Lucie  River,  however,  Tom  proposed 
that  we  should  sail  as  far  up  the  river  as 
we  could  to  see  what  was  there,  as  he  put 
it.  Having  heard  that  the  river  was  most 
beautiful,  and  that  fresh-water  bass  were 
plentiful,  I  offered  no  objection,  so  our 
course  was  altered  and  set  for  St.  Lucie 
River. 

After  the  first  few  miles  the  river,  which 
was  broad,  with  pine  woods  on  each  side, 
narrowed  down  to  a  couple  of  feet  in 
width.  The  banks  grew  lower  and  were 
covered  with  palm  trees,  live  oaks  inter- 
mingled with  other  trees  forming  a  back- 
ground. The  water  grew  deep  and  of 
a  transparent  dark-brown  tint,  becoming 
almost  black  in  places.  Lily  pads  cov- 
ered the  whole  surface  at  times  ;  then  the 
water  was  hidden  by  a  mass  of  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Kingfishers  darted  about, 
with  their  harsh,  exasperating  cry.  Now 
a  white  crane  slowly  crossed  the  glassy 
surface,  its  reflection  as  clear  as  the  bird 
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itself.  Then  a  large  silver-gray  heron, 
suddenly  startled,  would  rise  slowly  and 
majestically  and  disappear  around  the 
curve  of  the  stream.  Small  bright-blue 
and  cardinal-red  birds  darted  in  and  out 
among  the  trees,  while  now  and  then 
pairs  of  wood  ducks,  rising  suddenly 
from  many  a  little  pass,  would  for  a 
moment  show  their 
brilliant  metallic  col- 
ors, as,  like  pieces  of 
jewelry,  they  flashed 
in  the  sunlight.  The 
whole  scene  was  real- 
ly enchanting.  N  o 
thought  of  shooting 
or  fishing  entered  the 
mind.  Either  seemed 
out  of  place  in  such 
a  paradise.  For  three 
days  we  roamed  up 
and  down  the  river, 
paddling  up  side 
creeks,  reading, 
dreaming,  smoking 
and  thoroughly  en- 
joying the  beautiful 
scenery.  But  soon 
the  spirit  of  the  fisher- 
man awoke  in  us  once 
more,  and,  tearing 
ourselves  away  from 
our  fascinating  sur- 
roundings, we  sailed 
for  Jupiter  Inlet.  The 
trip  was  uneventful. 
While  passing 
through  Jupiter  Nar- 
rows we  caught  a 
dozen  or  so  of  sea 
trout,  trolling  with  a 
phantom  minnow. 
The  sea  trout  cooked 
in  brandy  and  washed 
down  with  true  old 
English  Bass  makes  a 
delicious  meal.  On 
arriving  at  Jupiter  we 
inquired  as  to  the  fish- 
ing there  that  year. 
The  lighthouse  keep- 
er informed  us  that 
but  few  parties  had  been  there  so  far  and 
that  the  fishing  was  poor.  This  we  found 
to  be  true  enough,  as  only  a  few  stray 
bluefish  and  channel  bass  rewarded  our 
efforts. 

An  old  cracker  from  the  upper  part  of 
Jupiter  Creek  luckily  turned  up  a  few 
days    after    our    arrival,  and,    as   we  had 


found  out  from  experience  that  something 
was  always  to  be  learned  from  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  we  entered  into  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  fishing.  To 
our  delight  he  assured  us  that  he  had  seen 
hundreds  of  tarpon  up  the  creek,  that 
they  followed  his  boat  like  sheep  and  that 
they  would  snap  at  a  piece  of  rope  trolling 
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in  the  water.  We  made  up  our  minds 
that  he  embroidered  well,  even  if  the 
whole  fabric  was  not  a  gigantic  lie,  but 
determined  to  investigate  the  matter  nev- 
ertheless. We  questioned  him  as  to  how 
many  miles  up  the  creek  he  had  seen 
the  most  tarpon.  Next  day  found  our 
sailboat  tied  to  a  pine  tree  about  a  mile 
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below  the  spot  described.  It  was  about 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
reached  our  anchorage  or  treeage,  but 
Tom  and  I  determined  to  take  a  row  up 
the  creek  and  see  whether  the  cracker 
had  been  greening  us  or  not.  So,  taking 
one  rod  along  for  any  stray  chances  that 
might  turn  up,  we  started.  I  rowed 
around  several  curves,  Tom  reclining  in 
the  stern,  when  I  saw  his  face  suddenly 
illuminated  with  the  most  angelic  expres- 
sion, while  his  lips  parted  in  a  rapturous 
smile. 

"Great  Caesar's  ghost,  just  look  at 
that  ! "  he  cried,  pointing  behind  him. 
Dropping  my  oars,  I  looked  around.  A 
stretch  of  about  a  hundred  yards  lay  be- 
fore me,  the  water  smooth  as  glass,  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun  touching 
only  one  side  of  the  creek.  In  this 
stretch  of  water  some  fifty  to  sixty  fish 
were  rolling  about  like  porpoises,  but 
the  silver  glitter  and  the  large  scales 
visible  on  the  nearer  ones  made  me  cry 
out  at  once,  "  Tarpon,  by  Jove  !  "  They 
were  the  first  we  had  ever  seen,  so  our 
excitement  may  be  well  imagined.  Sud- 
denly one  rose  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  boat,  and,  making  a  beautiful  curve, 
showed  almost  his  whole  side  and  disap- 
peared. I  took  the  rod,  and  putting  on  a 
large  bone  squib,  cast  it  far  out,  drawing 
the  squib  rapidly  back  over  the  surface 
of  the  water,  winding  swiftly  on  my  reel. 

Two  or  three  times  I  cast,  and  suddenly 
there  was  a  swirl  and  a  splash.  A  large 
tarpon    had    dashed    at    the    squib  and 


missed  it.  Time  after  time  this  was  re- 
peated, sometimes  two  or  three  follow- 
ing it  right  up  to  the  boat,  but  evidently 
without  trying  to  seize  the  bait.  It  was 
most  exasperating.  Here  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  these  large  and  beautiful  fish, 
who  seemed  entirely  bent  on  tantalizing 
us.  After  half  an  hour  they  ceased  to  do 
even  that,  and  we  saw  the  whole  band  go 
splashing  and  cavorting  up  the  stream, 
where  they  disappeared  around  a  curve. 
It  was  now  nearly  dark,  so,  disgusted 
with  our  treatment,  we  returned  to  the 
sailboat.  During  dinner  and  all  that 
evening  tarpon  was  the  only  subject  of 
conversation,  and  many  were  the  plans 
proposed  to  decoy  one  of  these  lordly 
fish  to  his  doom  next  day.  Early  in  the 
morning  Tom  and  I  started  off  up  the 
stream  once  more.  We  had  a  good  sup- 
ply of  squibs  and  spoon  baits  of  all 
sorts,  but  no  bait,  as  the  men  had  been 
unable  to  get  any  mullet  owing  to  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  creek.  For 
four  hours  we  wandered  up  and  down 
that  stream,  but  never  a  tarpon  showed  it- 
self. Haifa  dozen  alligators  were  scared, 
and  we  saw  them  jump  from  the  banks 
into  the  water;  but  we  were  not  after  alli- 
gators, and  had  no  gun  any  way.  At 
last,  disheartened,  we  started  back  for 
lunch.  Suddenly  on  turning  the  curve 
we  met  our  friends  of  the  day  before 
at  the  same  old  game.  Putting  on  a 
spoon  bait  and  a  lead  for  bait  I  cast  it 
oyer  the  spots  they  were  breaking  in. 
After  one  or  two  playful  rises   by  tarpon 
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that  didn't  mean  business,  the  spoon  was 
seized  by  a  big  fellow,  who,  coming  up 
with  a  rush,  showed  himself  half  out  of 
the  water.  Whiz  went  the  reel,  snap 
went  the  line,  and  my  first  tarpon  had 
been  hooked  and  lost.  Three  more 
spoons  went  the  same  road. 

This  being  our  first  experience  with  tar- 
pon, we  were  not  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  a  thick  cotton  snell  above  the  spoon 
for  a  couple  of  feet,  to  counteract  the  file- 
like action  of  their  jaws.  I  was  growing 
desperate  at  my  frequent  losses  and  al- 
most sick  with  the  constant  excitement 
and  disappointment,  when  a  smaller  fel- 
low seized  the  spoon  and  disappeared  with 
it.  The  line  didn't  break  this  time,  and 
the  fish  seemed  well  hooked.  This  tar- 
pon behaved  like  a  lunatic.  Probably  it 
seemed  so  to  me,  as  he  was  the  first  one 
I  had  ever  trifled  with.  He  would  dart 
with  lightning  speed  for  fifty  yards,  spring 
several  feet  out  of  the  water,  wriggle  and 
shake  his  head  fiercely  in  the  air  ;  then 
dash  back  on  the  same  track  he  had  come 
and  disappear  under  the  boat.  Now  and 
then  he  would  vary  this  performance  by 
taking  double  somersaults  in  the  air  back- 
ward and  forward,  being  evidently  an 
adept  at  either.  Of  course,  this  sort  of 
thing  could  not  last  long,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  I  had  him  alongside  the  boat  and 
Tom  gaffed  him.  When  gaffed  he  made 
a  final  rally,  struggled  for  freedom  and  al- 
most succeeded  in  dragging  Tom  into  the 


water,  but  instead 
the  boat.     "  What 
both  exclaimed  at 
admiringly   at  it. 
tarpon  is  the  most 


Tom  jerked  him  into 
a  beautiful  fish  !  "  we 
once,  and  sat  gazing 
Without  a  doubt  the 
beautiful  fish   in  the 


world,  if  we  take  into  account  shape, 
color  and  size.  Fresh  from  the  water  its 
sides  are  a  brilliant  silver ;  its  back  a 
dark  opalescent  green,  giving  purple  and 
red  metallic  flashes  when  looked  at  from 
various  angles.  Its  belly  is  white  mother 
of  pearl,  its  tail  and  back  fin  gleam  with 
purple  and  green  iridescence.  When  we 
consider  that  to  this  flashing  mass  of  sil- 
ver and  brilliant  coloring  a  good,  gamey 
shape  is  added  and  a  fierce  head,  we 
easily  understand  why  the  tarpon  is  called 
"  The  Silver  King,"  and  is  the  king  of 
game  fish. 

An  exclamation  of  Tom's  drew  me  from 
my  pleasant  contemplation.  "Stolen  as 
usual,"  he  sarcastically  said,  and  so  it  was. 
The  fish  was  hooked  in  the  cartilage  just 
behind  one  eye.  Soon  after  all  the  tar- 
pon disappeared.  It  was,  probably,  their 
dinner  hour.  We  took  the  hint  and  re- 
turned to  ours.  On  weighing  the  fish  he 
scaled  forty-two  pounds,  measuring  four 
feet  two  inches  in  length.  For  a  week  we 
tried  that  creek  again  with  spoon  squib 
and  fresh  bait,  but,  although  we  saw  many 
tarpon  playing  around,  not  a  rise  nor  a 
strike  rewarded  us.  At  last,  weary  with 
futile  attempts,  we  sailed  down  the  creek 
and  back  to  Jupiter,  entering  off  the  light- 
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house.  Here  we  heard  that  up  in  the 
bay,  just  before  getting  to  Jupiter  Creek, 
plenty  of  big  crevalle  had  been  seen  sun- 
ning themselves,  so  we  decided  the  next 
day  to  try  our  luck  with  them.  Starting 
about  9  o'clock,  Tom  and  I  rowed  up  to 
the  lagoon,  some  four  miles  away.  This 
lagoon  was  really  part  of  the  creek,  but 
was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  by  two 
miles  long.  Paddling  about  here  we  ar- 
rived at  a  spot  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
southern  side,  where  the  frequent  brakes, 
screws  and  small  mullet  informed  us  that 


and  although  on  a  heavy  rod  it  was  fif- 
teen minutes  before  we  could  gaff  it. 
He  weighed  fifteen  pounds.  Two  more 
I  landed  soon  afterward.  They  made 
splendid  sport.  Tom  had  just  played 
the  fourth  some  ten  minutes  and  was 
gradually  rolling  him  in  for  me  to  gaff, 
when,  within  ten  feet  of  the  boat,  a  shark, 
about  seven  feet  long  I  should  judge, 
sprang  at  the  crevalle,  and,  presto  !  the 
deed  was  done. 

Twice  again  during  the  afternoon  the 
same  thing  took   place.     Each  time  the 
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some  large  fish  were  feeding.  Allowing 
our  boat  to  drift,  we  placed  ourselves  in 
each  end  of  the  boat  with  a  rod.  Having 
cut  pieces  of  mullet  about  six  inches  long 
and  about  an  inch  wide,  we  tied  these  to 
the  hook  and  line,  allowing  about  half  to 
hang  loose  below  the  hook.  Casting  the 
bait  as  far  as  possible,  we  would  wind  in, 
jerking  them,  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

At  every  cast  the  water  would  actually 
boil  behind  our  baits,  but  somehow  the 
crevalle  would  not  bite  just  then.  Half 
an  hour  later,  however,  when  the  tide 
began  to  run  in,  Tom  hooked  the  first 
fish.     The  crevalle  made  a  splendid  fight, 


shark  was   successful    and    obtained    the 
free  lunch  he  coveted. 

At  one  time  there  were  five  sharks  strug- 
gling around  our  boat,  no  doubt  attracted 
by  the  blood  of  the  crevalle  that  had  been 
bitten.  Only  quick  work  with  the  gaff 
saved  our  fish  several  times.  We  had 
altogether  landed  twenty-three  crevalle, 
averaging  from  three  to  seventeen  pounds, 
when,  the  sky  in  the  north  becoming 
threatening,  we  headed  back  to  Jupiter. 
It  was  too  late,  however  to  escape  the 
storm,  for  before  we  could  reach  our  sail- 
boat it  struck  us,  and  in  five  minutes  we 
were  soaked  and  the  boat  half  filled.    For 
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several  days  we  repeated  our  crevalle  ex- 
cursion, each  day  catching  from  a  dozen 
to  two  dozen  of  this  gamey  fish,  than 
which,  in  my  opinion,  none  pulls  harder 
for  its  size.  Finally,  having  spent  a  fort- 
night very  satisfactorily  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jupiter,  we  set  sail  and  started 
north  once  more.  We  decided  to  go  to 
Titusville  and  from  there  to  Puntagorda, 
on  the  Gulf  side,  by  Enterprise,  Sandford 
and  Bartow.  From  Puntagorda  we  plan- 
ned to  go  to  Puntarassa,  which  we  had 
heard  was  the  headquarters  for  tarpon  en- 
thusiasts. This  programme  we  carried  out. 
At  Puntagorda  we  engaged  a  thirty-foot 
sloop  with  two  men  and  two  rowboats, 
in  which  we  sailed  to  the  Tarpon  House, 
Puntarassa. 

The  reader  must  not  be  led  by  this 
ornamental  name  of  Tarpon  House  into 
figuring  for  himself  one  of  the  typical  ho- 
tels of  the  southern  United  States.  It 
only  became  a  hotel  after  passing  through 
a  certain  evolution  of  its  own.  Originally 
a  provision  depot  during  the  last  Semi- 
nole war,  it  became  for  years  a  terminus 
of  the  Havana  cable,  which  it  still  is.  A 
few  years  ago,  however,  the  genial  opera- 
tor, Mr.  George  Schultz,  adapted  it  to  fill, 
in  a  measure,  a  want  long  felt  by  anglers 
in  these  regions,  and  now  it  affords  a 
shelter  during  the  night  to  the  few  but 
energetic  tarpon  fishermen  who  visit 
Puntarassa.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Schultz  has  accommodation  for 
some  twenty  guests,  he  has  every  spring 
to  send  as  many  more  away.  Imagine  to 
yourself  a  large,  irregular,  painted  wood- 
en house,  surrounded  by  a  veranda,  with 
a  pier  fifty  yards  long  jutting  out  from  it. 
Place  the  whole  of  this  on  a  sand  spit 
stretching  out  into  the  bay  and  you  have 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  place.  Not  at- 
tractive, no  doubt  you  think.  Wait  until 
you  have  returned  once  from  a  good  day's 
tarpon  fishing  to  its  comfortable  shelter, 
to  its  good — though  invariable — fish  sup- 
per ;  wait  till  after  supper,  when  sitting 
on  the  veranda  you  are  smoking  and 
glorying  about  yourself,  always  suppos- 
ing you  have  caught  a  tarpon,  and  then, 
not  till  then,  give  me  your  opinion. 

Here  Tom  and  I  put  up,  glad  to  escape 
from  the  narrow  confinement  of  a  sail- 
boat which  we  had  endured  for  six  weeks 
on  the  Indian  River  and  had  had  quite 
enough  of.  Our  sailboat  we  simply  used 
for  cruising  about  to  the  various  fishing 
grounds.  At  the  hotel  were  some  ten  or 
twelve  energetic  fishermen,  generally  New 


Yorkers,  most  of  them  good  at  all  sorts 
of  fishing.  During  the  daytime  nobody 
was  visible,  all  being  off  to  court  the 
lordly  tarpon.  In  the  evenings  all  would 
meet  on  the  veranda  or  in  the  smokmg 
room,  when  the  events  of  that  day  were 
thoroughly  discussed.  The  number  of 
swirls  seen  or  imagined  ;  the  number  of 
tarpon  fins  or  tails  that  had  been  spied  ; 
who  had  had  a  strike,  with  generally  a 
wildly  excited  discussion  as  to  whether 
that  identical  strike  had  been  a  shark  or 
a  tarpon.  These  were  the  topics  we  dis- 
cussed. If  a  tarpon  had  been  caught  the 
lucky  man  was  the  hero  of  that  evening. 
He  was  surrounded  and  questioned  ;  every 
detail  was  eagerly  demanded  ;  the  number 
of  times  his  fish  jumped,  how  high,  how 
far  ;  whether  he  had  made  more  than  one 
somersault  ni  the  air  ;  how  he  took  the 
bait  off,  slow  or  fast  ;  did  he  show  his  tail 
out  of  the  water  or  simply  swirl,  or  had 
he  given  any  indication  of  his  intentions 
at  all  ?  Then  the  noble  catcher  was  in- 
terviewed as  to  how  he  had  played  his  cap- 
ture and  how  he  had  gaffed  it.  And  then 
a  man  would  presently  leave  the  group 
and  go  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  with  a 
lamp  would  examine  the  fish  carefully  and 
put  his  finger  in  every  suspicious  hole, 
lest  by  chance  that  fish  might  have  been 
shot  or  speared ;  and  perhaps  the  fish 
would  seem  shorter  than  the  length  an- 
nounced, and  at  once  a  tape  would  be 
procured  and  the  fish  remeasured,  per- 
haps even  be  weighed.  The  difference  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  or  of  half  a 
pound  in  weight  would  be  welcomed  with 
shouts  of  laughter  and  the  lucky  man 
guyed  on  his  deceitful  proclivities. 

Verily,  the  lover's  jealousy  may  be  a 
green-eyed  monster,  but  compared  with 
the  jealousy  of  the  tarpon  fisherman  to- 
ward his  brother  sportsman  it  counteth 
as  nothing.  Dark  hints,  suggestive  winks, 
sarcastic  smiles  and  harassing  whispers 
can  be  seen  all  over  the  hotel  the  day  one 
or  more  tarpon  are  caught.  If  you  saw 
two  old  sports  of  an  evening  whispering 
in  a  corner,  their  faces  indicative  of  sub- 
dued delight  and  exchanging  every  now 
and  then  a  soft  chuckle,  you  might  be 
sure  that  the  reputation  of  so-and-so  as 
a  fisherman  was  suffering  badly  at  their 
hands,  or  rather  tongues.  Aside  from 
the  weakness  of  thinking  that  every  fish 
was  not  caught  exactly  as  it  should  be, 
or  in  quite  a  sportsmanlike  way,  a  more 
genial  or  perfectly  satisfied  set  of  men  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere. 
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Naturally  a  dog  is  man's 
friend.  He  acquires  his  every 
habit  from  him  and  is  watched, 
cared  for,  petted  or  appreciated 
in  return  by  man,  his  master. 
The  old  proverb  of  "  Love  me, 
love  my  dog,"  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered anything  but  a  truism, 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  next  to  his  wife  or  children 
a  man  cares  more  for  his  dog  or 
dogs  than  for  aught  else  alive.  Never 
probably  in  our  time  was  the  dog  world 
so  highly  appreciated  as  at  the  present. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  are 
spent  annually  on  keeping  up  the  pure 
blood  of  each  particular  breed,  and  ken- 
nel stud  books  are  now  as  eagerly  sought 
for  in  every  class  of  canine  fancy  as  are 
the  herd  or  stud  books  by  farmers  or 
horse  breeders.  Dog  shows  abound  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and 
we  know  that  emulation  inculcates  im- 
provement, and  improvement  points  straight  to  perfection  ;  add  to  this  the  ad- 
vantages which  international  progress  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  dog  fanciers,  by 
which  breeds  can  be  strengthened,  improved  and  crossed  from  one  end  of  the  globe 
to  the  other  with  extraordinary  ease,  and  we  have  an  undoubted  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess that  attends  our  efforts  at  perfecting  our  dogs,  be  they  large  or  be  they  small, 
long-haired  or  short,  sporting  or  non-sporting  in  their  instinct,  pets  or  pests  in 
society.  Their  value  has  risen  in  the  same  ratio,  and  we  are  becoming  accustomed 
to  paying  for  them  what  would  a  few  years  ago  have  been  considered  astounding 
prices. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  do  justice  to  a  tithe  of  the  dis- 
tinctive breeds  of  our  four-footed  friends  that  come  up  barking  and  fondling  for 
our  notice.  The  bloodhound  in  his  majestic  stateliness  seems  naturally  to  head 
the  list ;  he  certainly  comes  first  at  dog  shows.  Why  should  I  describe  him  ? 
Our  readers  know  him  well.  He  always  reminds  me  of  the  terrible  warrior  of  old, 
whose  velvet  glove  and  silken  hose  disarmed  the  dread  of  battle,  and  won  the  hand 
of  beauteous  queen  while  bent  on  the  slaughter  of  her  knights.  In  old  times  (and 
he  has  not  changed  materially),  he  (the  bloodhound,  not  the  warrior)  was  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  height,  substantial,  firm,  muscular,  wide  on  forehead,  gradually  nar- 
rowing to  the  nose,  serene  of  countenance,  wide  of  nostril,  long  and  pendulous  in  his 
ears,  long  of  tail  and  with  a  voice  as  loud  and  deep  as  it  is  sonorous.  In  color  a 
reddish  tan,  darkening  toward  the  head  and  neck,  and  becoming  lighter  toward 
the  extremities.  Carry  yourselves  back  to  the  dark  days  of  Cuban  slavery,  and  pic- 
ture to  yourselves  the  systematic  human  tracking  by  bloodhounds,  that  scared  for 
centuries  the  bondsman  and  held  him  to  his  lifelong  task,  making  the  bloodhound 
the  terror  not  only  of  civilized  America  but  even  of  Europe.  A  fertile  theme  has 
been  the  bloodhound  for  historians  and  novelists,  and  many  is  the  soul-stirring 
story  of  which  he  has  been  the  terrible  hero. 

History  tells  but  too  true  a  tale  of  the  poor  negroes  of  St.  Domingo,  before  its 
conquest  by  the  French,  who  used  to  be  turned  out  and  hunted  and  devoured  by 
bloodhounds  ;  while  early  in  the  present  century  at  Thrapston,  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  a  society  was  formed  for  the  prosecution   of  felons,  bloodhounds  were 
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trained  for  the  detection  of  sheep  stealers. 
Old  Somerville  depicts  him  splendidly 
when  he  says : 

Soon  the  sagacious  brute,  his  curling  tail 
Flourished  in  air,  low  bending  plies  around 
His  busy  nose,  the  steaming  vapor  snuffs 
Inquisitive,  nor  leaves  one  turf  untried 
Till,  conscious  of  the  recent  stains,  his  heart 
Beats  quick  :  his  snuffling  nose,  his  active  tail 
Attest  his  joy  ;  then  with  deep  opening  mouth 
That  makes  the  welkin  tremble,  he  proclaims 
Th'  audacious  felon  ;  foot  by  foot  he  marks 
His  winding  way,  while  all  the  listening  crowd 
Applaud  his  reasonings. 
Unerring  he  pursues,  till  at  the  cot 
Arrived,  and,  seizing  by  his  guilty  throat 
The  caitiff  vile,  redeems  the  captive  prey — 
So  exquisitely  delicate  his  sense. 

In  modern  days  the  bloodhound  has 
been  turned  to  less  dangerous  use,  and 
has  become  an  adept  at  hunting  the  stag 
and  other  animals.  The  late  Lord  Wol- 
verton  collected  a  beautiful  pack,  and 
used  to  hunt  the  wild  deer  in  the  New 
Forest  with  them  very  successfully,  and 
occasionally  a  carted  deer.  This  pack  is 
still,  I  believe,  in  existence,  but  I  am  not 
sure  of  its  whereabouts. 

At  the  recent  dog  show  at  Olympia 
there  were  some  grand  specimens  of  the 
breed.  Mr.  Craven's  Nell  Gwynne,  Mr. 
Tinker's  Derby,  and  Mr.  Knowles'  Kooler, 
the  latter  in  particular  being  a  splendid 
hound,  were  all  prize  takers  and  showed 


how  well  the  breed  is  cared  for  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  picture  of  the  celebrated  boar- 
hound,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  is 
on  page  90,  shows  how  the  bloodhound, 
bulldog  and  mastiff  can  be  crossed 
successfully  in  producing  a  fine,  high- 
couraged  and  symmetrical  dog  that  will 
tackle  big  game  anywhere.  So  suc- 
cessful has  this  now  established  breed 
become  that  you  meet  them  by  the  score, 
and  fine  fellows  they  are,  but  hardly  the 
companions  I  should  choose  for  the  streets 
of  London  or  New  York,  as  many  do,  es- 
pecially ladies.  Being  somewhat  of  a 
utilitarian,  I  should  say  when  we  start  for 
the  Rockies  or  the  Russian  steppes  let 
us  by  no  means  go  unprovided  with  an 
Earl  of  Warwick  or  some  equally  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  his  breed. 

Our  next  illustration  is  that  of  the 
pointer  Champion  Nan,  and  no  one  with 
an  eye  to  the  points  of  a  dog  can  deny 
her  the  merit  which  she  has  pre-eminent- 
ly gained  in  many  a  show  contest.  That 
pointers  should  still  hold  such  a  for- 
ward place  in  our  show  yards  is  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  of  their  inherent  beauty  of 
form  and  outline,  for  practically  speaking 
the  stubble  and  turnip  fields  in  swell 
counties,  where  partridges  abound,  are 
less  and  less  their  practice  ground,  as  the 
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fashion  of  modern  shooting  inclines  more 
and  more  to  walking  up  to  birds  in  line, 
or  deceiving  them  with  beaters.  To  get  a 
big  bag  of  partridges  with  dogs  is,  I  must 
confess,  a  thing  that  few,  except  the  best 
sportsman,  now  attain  to  ;  consequently 
many  of  these  beautiful  show  dogs  seldom 
or  never  are  put  to  a  practical  test. 

True,  the  institution  of  field  trials,  in 
which  pointers'  and  setters'  merits  can  be 
prettily  judged,  are  becoming  in  some 
measure  a  substitute  for  being  shot  over 
with  guns  ;  but,  alas  !  how  many  a  hand- 
some pointer  of  the  show  yard  or  field 
trial  ground  turns  out  a  gun-shy  brute,  if 


VESUVIENNE. 


taken  out  to  be  shot  over  on  some  outside 
beat,  where  birds  are  not  sufficiently  plen- 
tiful to  be  walked  up  in  line.  Scotland  and 
"Wales  are  still  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  the  pointer,  where  the  setter  has  not 
usurped  his  place.  According  to  an  an- 
cient and  approved  authority,  the  pointer 
in  his  ancient  and  unimproved  state  was 
a  mass  of  inactivity,  neither  speed  nor 
action  being  required  for  the  necessary 
fulfillment  of  his  office  in  the  field.  He 
was  short  in  the  head,  broad  in  the 
forehead,  wide  in  the  nose,  expansive  in 
the  nostrils,  simply  solicitous  in  aspect, 
heavy  in  the  shoulders,  short  in  the  legs, 
almost  circular  in  the  form  of  his  carcass, 
square  upon   his  back,  strong  across  the 


loins,  and  especially  so  in  his  hind  quar- 
ters. Taking  the  above  description  and 
comparing  it  with  Champion  Nan  or 
Woolton  Game  (that  has  just  been  ship- 
ped to  Mr.  Hitchcock,  of  New  York,  for 
^{^150),  we  see  at  once  what  careful  and 
judicious  crossing  has  done  in  these  later 
days  for  the  pointer. 

Our  pointers  are  now  divided  into  two 
distinct  breeds — the  large  and  the  small 
pointer  ;  and  from  being  the  slow  and 
sure  animals  which  the  veteran  sports- 
men of  old  days  used  to  potter  over,  with 
their  flint  and  steel,  and  later  with  their 
muzzle-loading  guns,  pointers  have  now 
become  as  swift  almost 
I    u    i,  _■        I  ;,      as  greyhounds,  and  are 

i==47j?''[||^r^^-^H'''        made    to  quarter   their 
1  /  M»>?IJ^     !  ground  with  the  regu- 

arity  of  plowshares, and 
it   is    seldom  now  that 
you  see    them    allowed 
to    potter    over    single 
birds  in  hedgerows,  or 
down  charging  for  five 
minutes  while  guns  are 
reloaded  and  wounded 
birds  recovered. 
As  a  sportsman  I 
grieve    over    the 
lost  occupation  of 
the  pointer,  but  in 
truth    high    farm- 
ing has  to  answer 
for  it.  Hedgerows 
or    rough    ground 
that    will    hold 
birds    are    almost 
things  of  the  past  in  the 
great  shooting  counties  of 
England.  Perhaps  in  other 
countries,  such    as    where 
Woolton  Game  is  destined 
to  find  her  new  home,  there  may  be  room 
for  her  to  show  off  her  qualifications  for 
the  name   she  bears  to  better  perfection 
than  over  here,  where   her  only  sporting 
occupation  would   probably  have  been  to 
drive  the  stubble  for  the  coming  battue. 
A  spaniel  varies  in  size,  form  and  attri- 
butes   even    more    than    does    a    pointer. 
From  the  dainty  toy  dog  of  a  Blenheim 
or  King  Charles  up  to  the  heavy,  ponder- 
ous Clumber,  or  big,  dashing  water  span- 
iel, what  a  change  there  is  under  the  same 
instinctive  nature  !     It  almost  fails  me  to 
take  all  these  varieties  under  one  article, 
seeing  that  when  they  come  to  be  classed 
in  shows   they  are  called,  in  addition  to 
Blenheims,  which  are  now  classed  as  toy 
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dogs,  Irish  water  spaniels,  Clumbers,  field 
spaniels  and  cockers. 

The  spaniel,  as  our  forefathers  knew 
him — the  springing  spaniel — was  a  sort  of 
diminutive  setter,  while  the  cocker  was 
a  shorter  dog,  more  diminutive  in  form, 
a  rounder  head,  shorter  nose,  ears  long 
limbs  short  and  strong,  and  the  coat  more 
inclined  to  curl  than  the  sprmger's — longer 
particularly  on  the 
tail.  Old  Somerville 
is  again  to  the  front 
when  he  says  : 

But  if  the   shady    woods 

my  cares  employ 
In     quest    of     feathered 

game,     my    spaniels 

beat, 
Puzzling    the    entangled 

copse,   and  from  the 

brake 
Push  forth   the  whirring 

pheasant  high  in  the 

air. 

And  whereas  the  little 
cocker  gives  you  full 
notice  on  every  oc- 
casion when  he  pushes 
up  his  game  by  his 
merry  note,  the  stead- 
ier Clumber  does  the 
same  office  for  you  in 
silence,  although  none  the  less  excited  at 
the  event. 

How  well  I  recollect  when  in  my  boy- 
ish days  I  was  first  allowed  to  carry  a 
gun,  and  when  shooting  over  spaniels 
was  the  only  legitimate  way  in  which  a 
shooting  man  would  be  seen  to  go  forth 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  November  ? 
What  a  team  of  spaniels — four  couples  at 
least — we  used  to  rejoice  in,  and  what  fear 
had  we  of  tackling  a  big  three  or  four 
hundred  acre  covert  with  them,  with  a 
couple  of  keepers  and  three  or  four  boys 
to  mark  the  game  and  carry  the  bags  ! 
The  spaniel  that  omitted  to  "cry  his 
woodcock  "  was  drafted  at  once,  and  it 
needed  but  a  short  experience  to  know 
exactly  by  the  cry  of  the  dog  what  sort 
of  game  he  was  putting  up,  whether 
feather  or  fur,  and  particularly  noticeable 
was  his  short,  quick  cry  of  triumph  over 
the  flushing  of  a  woodcock.  Most  of 
them  also  retrieved,  and  we  seldom  lost 
a  head  of  game. 

In  those  days  woods  were  not  cut  in 
rides  and  shooting  made  easy,  as  is  the 
case  now,  and  a  snap  shot  through  bushes 
was  generally  the  best  chance  at  a  wood- 
cock of  the  day.     Guns  were  not  planted 


ahead  or  stops  placed  at  intervals  to 
head  the  game,  and  yet  for  all  this 
a  good  varied  bag  was  generally  ob- 
tained, and  more  woodcpcks  were  killed 
in  one  day  (often  five  or  six  couple)  than 
result  in  a  season's  slaughter  nowadays  ; 
and  to  all  this  sport  the  spaniel  was  the 
chief  contributor.  Not  a  bush,  not  a  tuft 
was  left  unhunted,  and  birds,  especially 
pheasants,  do  not  run  before  spaniels  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  do  before  beaters. 
Activity  may  be  said  to  be  the  leading 
attribute  of  a  spaniel ;  he  is   a  ceaseless 
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hunter,  and  is  not  really  to  be  relied  on 
until  three  or  four  years  old,  when  he  has 
steadied  down  a  little.  The  best  spaniel 
I  ever  possessed  I  bought  at  Tunbridge 
Wells.  He  was  following  my  cab  from 
the  station,  and  was  unbroken.  I  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  curing  his  wild- 
ness  at  starting,  and  often  have  I  worked 
him  all  day  with  one  leg  tied  up  to  his 
neck.  Once  broken,  he  was  perfection. 
Now  the  spaniel's  occupation,  like  the 
pomter's,  is  well  nigh  gone,  and  he  is 
seldom  used  except  in  rough  countries 
and  for  hedgerow  shooting. 

Sagacity  and  faithfulness  in  a  spaniel 
are  also  its  predominant  features.  A  host 
of  stories  can  be  told  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. There  is  an  old  story  of  a  spaniel 
belonging  to  a  nobleman  of  the  Medici 
family  that  always  attended  his  master's 
table,  took  from  him  his  plates  and  brought 
others,  carried  wine  to  him  in  a  glass  upon 
a  salver,  which  it  held  in  its  mouth  with- 
out spilling.  He  would  also  hold  the 
stirrup  with  his  teeth  while  his  master 
mounted  his  horse.  The  dancing  dogs  at 
theatres  in  old  days  were  chiefly  spaniels, 
and  went  through  all  sorts  of  tricks,  such 
as    storming    a   fort    amid    the    firing   of 
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guns  and  the  fumes  of  gunpowder,  the 
wounded  and  dead  being  carried  off  by 
their  companions,  while  some  feigned 
lameness  as  wounded,  and  then  gradually 
recovered,  amid  the  joyful  barking  of 
their  companions  who  had  escaped  in  the 
deadly  melee.  I  could  multiply  instances 
ad  infinitum  of  what  a  spaniel  is  capable 
of  doing  for  his  master.  And  probably, 
although  one  important  section  of  my 
readers  may  be  shocked  at  the  quotation 
of  the  following  nursery  rhyme,  I  only 
claim  it  to  be  true  of  the  first  and  last 
subject  of  it : 

A  spaniel,  a  child  and  a  walnut  tree, 

The  more  3'ou  beat  'em  the  better  they  be. 

Cowper  was  probably  the  greatest  lover 
of  natural  history  among  our  poets,  and 
he  thus  describes  his  favorite  spaniel : 

Though  once  a  puppy,  and  though  "Fop"   by 

name, 
Here    moulders    one  whose  bones  some  honor 

claim  ; 
No  sycophant,  although  of  spaniel  race. 
And  though  no  hound,  a   martyr  to  the  chase  ; 
Ye  pheasants,  rabbits,  leverets  rejoice. 
Your  haunts  no  longer  echo  to  his  voice  ; 
This   record    of   his    fate 

exulting  cries. 
He  died,   worn  out  with 

vain  pursuit  of  joy. 
"Yes,"     the     indignant 

shade  of  "  Fop  "   re- 
plies, 
"And,  worn  out  with  vain 

pursuits,    man     also 

dies." 
We  have  one  more 
four-footed  friend  to 
take  note  of  ere  we 
close  this  article,  and 
that  is  the  terrier. 
Emphatically  is  he  the 
friend  and  companion 
of  man,  and  his  growth 
in  importance  during 
the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  dog. 
Look  at  the  prize  list 
for  terriers  at  the  late 


dog  show  at  Olympia  :  Smooth  fox 
terriers,  wire-haired  fox  terriers, 
Welsh  terriers,  Bedlington  terriers, 
Irish  terriers,  smooth-haired  terriers, 
black  and  tan  terriers,  Skye  ter- 
riers, hard  -  haired  Scotch  terriers. 
Dandle  Dinmont  terriers  and  toy 
terriers. 

How  can  I  possibly  deal  with  all 
these  breeds    in    one   article,  when 
each  of    them    demands   a  full  de- 
scription ?   Your  illustrations  of  Re- 
gent and  Vesuvienne,  two  prize  fox  ter- 
riers,  are   so   exquisitely  lifelike  that   to 
their  breed  shall    my    few  remaining  re- 
marks be  applied. 

As  we  all  of  us  know,  the  terrier  is 
named  from  the  Latin  teri'a,  because  of 
his  use  in  going  to  ground.  As  fox  hunt- 
ing has  always  flourished  in  Great  Britain, 
so  have  its  concomitants,  the  fox  terriers, 
been  cherished  and  valued  for  their  aid  in 
bolting  foxes  from  their  earths,  and  mark- 
ing them  in  drains  and  such-like  places 
of  refuge.  Originally  the  fox  terrier  was 
crossed  strongly  with  the  bulldog,  to  give 
him  courage,  it  was  thought ;  but  this  was 
soon  learnt  to  be  a  mistake,  as  he  was  too 
much  of  the  holdfast  order,  never  allow- 
ing his  enemy,  the  fox  or  the  badger,  to 
bolt,  preferring  the  firm  grip,  which  often 
death  alone  would  release,  to  baying  at  him 
and  snapping,  so  as  eventually  to  drive 
him  out  rather  than  kill  him  or  be  killed 
underground.  Besides  this,  the  barking 
of  a  terrier  underground  is  always  useful 
to  the  huntsman,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  find 
the  dog's  whereabouts,  and  thus  dig  down 
to  him. 

The  true  fox  terrier  of  the  present  day 
has  little  of  the  bulldog  about  him,  al- 
though his  courage,  perseverance  and  in- 
vincible ardor 
are    undenia- 
ble.    In  fact, 
as  a   w  e  1 1  - 
:.  known  writer 
puts     it,    "he 
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may  be  said  to  labor  cheerfully  in  his  voca- 
tion." What  a  perfect  little  animal  is  the 
fox  terrier  of  the  present  day,  whether  in 
a  show  yard  or  in  his  work  !  How  many 
thousands  of  them  are  the 
chosen  companions  of    men, 


especially  of  the  young  men  fresh  from 
school  or  at  college,  one  of  whom  does 
not  feel  happy  without  his  fox  terrier, 
and  thus  a  national  rivalry  is  created  as 
to  the  owner  of  the  best  dog. 

Rabbit  coursing  with  fox  terriers  has 
of  late  come  strongly  into  vogue,  and  I 
know  many  connoisseurs  who,  in  addition 
to  showing  their  terriers  at  dog  shows, 
make  a  pretty  good  thing  by  running 
them  for  stakes  at  these  rabbit  coursing 
meetings,  which  occasion  almost  as  much 
excitement  as  greyhound  coursnig  meet- 
ings. 

My  horsey  friends  will  forgive  me  if  I 
liken  the  fox  terrier  to  the  well-bred  cob, 
as  compared  with  the  weight-carrymg  hun- 
ter.    Small   head  well  set  on,  clean, 
arched  neck,  flat  ears,  shoulders  mus- 
cular   and    well    laid    back,   straight 
legs,  close   feet,  broad  and  muscular 
back   and  loins,  strong   tail,   set   on 
high;  not  more  than  twenty 
to    twenty-five    pounds    in 
weight,  and  evenly  marked 
with  a  few  big  black  spots 
on    his  head,  shoulders  or 
back,    he    can    stand    any 
amount    of    punishment 
when    in    hard    condition, 
and    is   as  quick  as    he    is 
gentlemanly    in    his    man- 
ners   and    temper.      True, 
our  present  fox  terrier  has 


been  crossed  with  beagle  to  give  him 
squareness,  nose  and  color  ;  in  some  in- 
stances also  with  the  Italian  greyhound, 
to  give  him  fineness  of  outline  and  speed, 
but  this  has  been  done  decidedly 
with  the  loss  of  courage.  Person- 
ally I  have  a  great  affection  for 
fox  terriers,  and  have  enjoyed  their 
society  for  many  years.  They  can 
be  taught  almost  any  trick  in  rea- 
son, and  I  have  seen  some  won- 
derful examples  of  their  sense,  and 
of  this  I  could  give  numerous  instances. 
I  once  had  a  fox  chained  up  in  my 
stable  yard,  and  firmly  secured,  as  I 
thought,  but  one  day  he  was  missing, 
and  I  imagined  he  had  been  stolen. 
The  next  day  my  attention  was  taken  by 
one  of  my  terriers  being  in  a  very  excited 
state,  and  she  eventually  led  me  to  a 
large  bush,  where  she  kept  up  a  merry 
tune,  running  round  and  round.  At  first 
I  thought  it  was  only  a  rabbit,  but  her 
deliberation  in  the  attack  soon  convinced 
me  that  other  game  was  afoot,  and  there 
sure  enough  was  my  lost  fox,  chain  and 
all.  With  her  aid  I  managed  to  secure  him 
safely,  unhurt.  1  am  convinced  she  knew 
it  was  the  fox  we  had  lost,  otherwise  she 
would  have  given  him  no  quarter,  nor 
have  called  my  attention  in  such  a  mark- 
ed manner  to  his  whereabouts.  I  have 
lost  terriers  for  days  in  earth,  but  they 
have  always  managed  to  get  out  and  re- 
turn home,  generally  looking  much  the 
worse  for  their  exploit,  but  always  ready 
for  another. 

The  affection  that  exists  between  a  fox 
terrier  that  is  kenneled  with  hounds  and 
the  pack  is  very  remarkable.     I  have  of- 
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ten  seen  hounds  licking  a  terrier's  sores 
most  pathetically  after  he  has  returned 
from  an  underground  encounter,  and  treat- 
ing him  very  much  like  a  pet  child  ;  and 
occasionally  a  spiteful  little  terrier  will 
snappishly  catch  hold  of  an  old  dog 
hound  by  the  ear,  and  instead  of  retaliat- 
ing the  hound  will  calmly  pocket  the 
affront,  although  probably  no  hound  in 
the  pack  would  dare  give  him  such  a 
challenge. 

Among  the  many  idiosyncrasies  of  na- 
ture in  terriers  there  is  an  old  story  told 
as  showing  the  ferocity  and  affection  of 
terriers.  After  a  severe  burst  a  fox  was 
run  to  ground  near  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk. 
The  terriers  were  lost,  but  as  it  was  the 
concluding  day  of  the  season  it  was  re- 
solved to  dig  the  fox  out,  and  two  men 
from  Sudbury  brought  two  terriers  for  the 
purpose  of  markmg  him.  At  length  the 
hunted  fox  was  recovered  and  given  to 
the  hounds,  when  one  of  the  terriers 
slipped  back  into  the  hole  and  marked  the 
vixen  fox,  which  was  eventually  got  out. 
It  was  then  found  that  the  terrier  had 
killed  two  of  the  cubs,   but  three  others 


were  saved  from  her  fury,  which  were 
bagged  by  the  owner  of  the  bitch,  who 
said  he  should  make  her  suckle  them. 
This  was  laughed  at  as  impossible  ;  how- 
ever, the  man  was  positive  and  had  the 
cubs.  The  master  of  hounds  some  days 
after  bought  that  terrier  bitch  with  the 
cubs,  which  she  acted  as  foster  mother  to, 
and  reared  until  they  were  able  to  shift 
for  themselves,  the  curious  part  of  the 
story  being  that  the  terrier's  own  whelps 
were  five  weeks  old  and  the  cubs  could 
scarcely  see  when  the  exchange  of  prop- 
erty took  place. 

I  have  myself  seen  a  case  in  the  present 
season  of  a  foxhound  bitch  rearing  a 
litter  of  fox  cubs.  Animals  that  in  three 
months'  time  she  will  be  called  upon  to 
hunt  and  do  to  death  !  I  once  saw  a 
frightful-looking  incident  while  hunting. 
We  had  had  a  very  good  run  over  a  rough 
country,  when  our  fox  was  so  hard  driven 
that  he  dodged  on  to  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipitous rock.  One  of  our  terriers  espied 
him,  and  making  a  dash  at  him  both  went 
headlong  over  the  point.  I  was  below 
and  saw  the  occurrence.     The  fox  made 
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no  attempt  to  save  himself,  and  fell  be- 
tween sixty  and  one  hundred  feet  to  the 
bottom,  where  he  lay  dying  when  I  got 
to  him.  The  terrier,  however,  seemed  to 
cling  marveloLisly  to  every  projection  on 
the  rocks,  as  he  fell  over  and  over,  and 
when  he  reached  the  bottom  was  able  to 
creep  away,  and  soon  recovered. 

Stories  of  terriers,  many  of  which  have 
come  under  my  own  eyes,  could  be  multi- 


plied ad  infinitum.^  but  I  refrain  from 
wearying  your  readers  by  spinning  too 
long  a  yarn.  Suffice  it  to  say  man  has 
in  the  fox  terrier  a  four-footed  friend 
that  is  always  reliable,  plucky  and  ac- 
tive ;  and  if  the  half  of  us  emulated  the 
good  qualities  that  we  admire  in  him,  how 
much  more  worthy  should  we  be  of  the 
good  opinion  of  those  whom  we  desire  to 
think  well  of  us.  Borderer. 
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Chapter  III. — Continued. 

HE    murder's  out   now  ; 
what  do  you  think  of 
it  ? "    said    Charlie,    as 
he  followed  his  fiancee 
into  the  drawing  room. 
"  I  am  awfully  glad 
to  think  that  you  are 
doing  so  well,  and  so 
is  father,  too." 
"Well,  he  did  not  evince  much  gratifi- 
cation." 

"Ah,  I  know  him  so  well,"  rejoined  the 
girl,  laughing  gaily  ;  "  he  is  rather  taken 
aback.  He  has  always  made  up  his  mind 
that  you  either  couldn't  or  wouldn't  do 
anything.  Besides,  he  is  still  suspicious 
about  anything  connected  with  horses." 

"  I  cannot  help  his  prejudices,"  replied 
Charlie  ;  "  you  see  I  was  never  meant  for 
a  lawyer — in  fact,  I  own  now  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  in  discovering  what  I 
was  meant  for.  I  was  always  fond  of 
horses,  and  took  great  delight  in  attend- 
ing all  sales  of  that  description,  and  soon 
found  that  I  had  a  quick  eye  for  the  points 
of  a  horse.  I  was  always  rather  a  flu- 
ent speaker — my  friends  were  kind  enough 
to  say  '  gifted  with  unlimited  cheek  ; ' 
that's  why  they  thought,  I  presume,  that 
the  law  ought  to  be  my  line.     Different 


people  see  things  in  different  lights,  and  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  auctioneer  by 
profession,  declared  I  was  born  to  handle 
a  hammer,  and  volunteered  to  give  me 
a  trial.  I  did  so  well  that  after  a  bit 
he  took  me  into  partnership,  and  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  have  done  a  good  bit 
toward  extending  the  business.  I  like 
the  work,  and  the  work  likes  me.  It 
won't  be  very  long  now,  Nell,  before  I 
can  fairly  ask  your  father  to  give  me 
you." 

"  I  am  so  glad,  Charlie,"  said  the  girl, 
frankly,  "it  was  awfully  good  of  you  to 
buy  me  this  necklet  ;  "  and  as  she  spoke 
Nellie  touched  the  trinket  which  was 
clasped  round  her  throat.  "  You  always 
said  it  would  come  right,  but  things 
didn't  look  very  hopeful  when  we  first  be- 
gan to  get  fond  of  one  another." 

"  No,  your  relations  are  always  indig- 
nant if  you  presume  to  desert  the  line  of 
life  they  have  marked  out  for  you.  How- 
ever, that's  all  over  now.  My  great  of- 
fending was,  after  all,  not  having  marked 
out  another.  And  now,  Nell,  I  shall  say 
good  night.  Of  course,  I  shall  see  you 
to-morrow  ;  besides,  I  must  have  a  good 
talk  with  your  father." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  him  everything  ?  " 
asked  the  girl,  softly. 

"About  that  I  shall  be  guided  by  cir- 
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cumstances,  though  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
now  as  a  few  months  later.  Good  night, 
my  darling,"  and  having  fondly  embraced 
his  cousin,  Trayton  took  his  departure. 

Mr.  Bygrove  passed  a  restless  night  ; 
heated  probably  by  having  exceeded  his 
usual  quantity  of  wine,  he  tossed  feverishly 
about,  and  was  disturbed  by  all  sorts  of 
wild  dreams,  in  some  of  which  he  saw  the 
great  bootmaking  business  in  the  course 
of  liquidation,  while  in  others  a  race  horse 
tore  past  the  winning  post  amid  a  roar 
of  applause  and  rescued  him  from  all  his 
difficulties.  Again  and  again  did  he  turn 
the  thing  over  in  his  mind  while  he  was 
dressing  ;  that  story  of  Charlie's  exercised 
a  strange  fascination  over  him.  It  seem- 
ed such  an  easy  way  out  of  his  troubles. 
Naturally,  all  gambling  is.  It  is  delightful 
when  you  follow  a  run  on  the  red  at  Monte 
Carlo,  but  when  the  wrong  color  persist- 
ently appears — ah,  then  it  is  not  so  well. 
Still  Mr.  Bygrove  inclined  strongly  to  the 
idea  that  a  horse-racing  speculation  offered 
the  best  chance  of  obtaining  the  required 
money,  and  by  the  time  he  had  finished 
breakfast  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to 
speak  to  Charlie  Trayton  on  the  subject ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  would  speak  to  Charlie, 
and  be  guided  by  circumstances  as  to 
whether  he  confided  in  him  altogether. 
His  nephew  happened  to  be  in  the  like 
case  ;  the  two  men  were  anxious  to  meet, 
but  each  was  a  bit  shy  of  really  coming  to 
the  point  about  the  business  he  had  at 
heart  with  the  other. 

"  Nell,"  said  Mr.  Bygrove,  as  he  took 
up  his  hat  and  stick  preparatory  to  going 
down  to  his  office,  "you  will  see  Charlie 
probably  in  the  course  of  the  morning  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  returned  the  young  lady, 
demurely. 

"  Tell  him,  please,  to  call  at  the  office 
during  the  afternoon.  I  want  to  see  him 
on  a  little  matter  of  business."  And  with 
that  Mr.  Bygrove  took  his  departure. 


Chapter  IV. 

AN    UNEXPECTED    COMMISSION. 

That  Charlie  Trayton  was  most  de- 
cidedly taken  aback  on  receiving  his 
uncle's  message  may  easily  be  believed. 
■There  was  only  one  thing  he  could  con- 
ceive that  gentleman  wishing  to  speak  to 
him  about,  and  that  was  regarding  the 
terms  upon  which  he  stood  with  his 
cousin.  Mr.  Bygrove  had  always  so  far 
thrown  most  decidedly  cold  water  upon 
any  intimacy  between   them,  and    a   few 


years  back  Mr.  Charles  Trayton  was 
quite  aware  that,  though  not  forbidden 
the  house,  his  uncle  infinitely  preferred 
his  room  to  his  company.  "  He  was 
pleasant  enough  last  night,  though," 
thought  Charlie,  "  and  he  knows  I  am 
only  going  to  stay  here  a  few  days.  He 
can't  be  sending  for  me  to  '  kick  me  out 
of  his  lordly  halls,'  to  use  the  language 
of  the  rostrum  ;  still  less  can  he  con- 
template bidding  me  take  his  blessing 
and  his  daughter.  I  wonder  what  the 
deuce  he  does  want.  However,  it  will 
give  me  a  grand  opening  to  plead  my 
own  cause,  so  I'll  attend  his  bidding." 

The  lovers,  indeed,  had  been  full  of 
speculation  all  the  morning  as  to  what 
might  be  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Bygrove's 
mysterious  message.  Nellie  took  the  most 
sanguine  view,  and  considered  her  father 
was  so  pleased  at  Charlie's  having  at 
length  embarked  in  business  that  he 
was  desirous  of  hearing  further  details 
concerning  it,  and  would  probably  volun- 
teer to  advance  capital  for  its  extension, 
should  Charlie  desire  it.  The  manufac- 
turer was  not  exactly  in  a  position  to  do 
this  just  at  present. 

About  4  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Charles 
Trayton  walked  into  his  uncle's  office 
and  inquired  for  that  gentleman.  He  was 
immediately  ushered  up  to  Mr.  Bygrove's 
private  room,  where  his  uncle,  having 
shaken  hands  with  him,  bid  him  take  a 
chair. 

"  I  want  to  have  a  business  talk  with 
you,  Charlie,  and  first  and  foremost  I  pre- 
sume I  can  trust  you  to  hold  your  tongue. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  con- 
versation, whether  you  do  what  I  ask  or 
whether  you  don't,  whether  eventually 
successful  or  the  reverse,  it  must  always 
remain  a  secret  between  you  and  me. 
Even  if  successful  it  would  do  me  con- 
siderable harm  should  it  leak  out.  I  may 
rely  upon  your  implicit  silence  under  all 
circumstances  ?  " 

"Yes,  Uncle  Robert;  if  I  can't  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you,  I  can  at  all  events 
promise  to  hold  my  tongue." 

"You  have  often  heard  me  comment 
pretty  severely  upon  betting  on  horse 
racing.  I  have  been  down  upon  you 
pretty  sharply  more  than  once  about  it. 
Now,  I'll  trouble  you  not  to  laugh,  but  to 
remember  this  is  a  very  serious  matter  to 
me.  I  want  you  to  put  some  money  on  a 
horse  race  for  me." 

"  Put  some  money  on  a  horse  race  for 
you,"  gasped  Charlie.    "Good  heavens  !  " 
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"  Don't  give  way  to  ejaculations,"  in- 
terposed Mr.  Bygrove,  irritably.  "  You 
put  ^5  on  a  horse  the  other  day  and  won 
a  necklet.  Perhaps  I  want  to  win  a  neck- 
let.    Will  you  do  it  for  me?" 

For  a  moment  Charlie  sat  dumbfound- 
ed. Had  his  respectable  uncle  gone  clean 
off  his  head  ?  It  was  like  an  apostle  of 
teetotalism  taking  to  brandy.  He  could 
not  understand  it. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  he  faltered  at 
last. 

"I  want  you  to  put  some  money  on  a 
horse  race  for  me." 

"What  race,  and  what  horse?"  asked 
Charlie  almost  mechanically. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Bygrove,  an- 
grily. "  I  know  nothing  about  such  things. 
It  is  for  you  to  select  the  race  and  the 
horse." 

"  Then,"  replied  Charlie,  firmly,  "  I  can- 
not help  you.  Because  I  thought  proper 
to  risk  my  own  money  when  I  had  a  favor- 
able opportunity,  that  is  no  reason  I  should 
risk  yours.  I  totally  decline  the  responsi- 
bility of  picking  out  either  horse  or  race. 
I  would  not  invest  a  jQio  note  for  any- 
one under  such  circumstances." 

"But  you  must,  I  tell  you,"  replied  the 
other.  "And  don't  talk  to  me  of  tens  ;  I 
want  you  to  invest  a  very  considerable 
sum  for  me." 

"Then,  my  dear  uncle,"  replied  Charlie, 
"  I  most  respectfully  decline  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  What  on  earth  has  put 
this  extraordinary  whim  into  your  head  I 
can't  conceive  ;  but  I  cannot  aid  nor  abet 
you  in  it.  Think  of  what  things  might 
be  said  of  me." 

"  Who  is  to  say  them  ? "  replied  Mr.  By- 
grove, sharply.  "  You  forget  this  is  to  be 
a  secret  between  you  and  me." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not ;  but  you  yourself 
might  retort  upon  me.  You  might  say  I 
took  advantage  of  you  in  a  moment  of 
madness,  and  simply  defrauded  you  of 
your  money." 

"  It  is  not  that,  Charlie,"  replied  the 
manufacturer,  almost  entreatingly.  "  I 
had  best  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and 
when  you  know  all  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  refuse  to  help  me  and  advise  me  to 
the  best  of  your  ability." 

And  then  Mr.  Bygrove  proceeded  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  embarrassments  ;  how 
that,  unless  he  could  procure  the  sum  of 
^3,000  within  six  weeks  it  would  prob- 
ably be  the  ruin  of  the  business  he  had 
built  up  with  so  much  pains. 

Trayton  listened  very  attentively  until 


the  speaker  had  finished,  and  then  said  : 
"  1  must  ask  you  two  or  three  questions, 
Uncle  Robert,  before  I  say  anything 
more.  To  begin  with — Is  there  no  other 
way  to  procure  this  money  ?" 

"  None." 

"  You  are  positively  certain  that  you 
cannot  obtain  some  extension  of  time  ?  " 

"  Quite.  If  I  could  only  obtain  another 
six  months,  I  firmly  believe  I  could  meet 
my  liabilities  easily." 

"  And  this  ^300 — we  had  better  speak 
well  within  the  limits  and  say  ^300 — is 
no  use  to  you — would  not  stem  the  leak 
at  all  ?  In  short,  under  present  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  no  more  to  you  than 
the  loss  of  a  ^10  note  ? " 

"  No,  Charlie  ;  if  it  would  I  most  as- 
suredly would  not  risk  it  at  the  gaming 
table,  for  such  betting  on  horse  races  is 
in  my  eyes." 

"  Then  I  will  help  you  if  I  can,"  re- 
joined Trayton,  "  and  when  I  say  if  I 
can  you  must  remember  that  I  utterly  de- 
cline to  trust  to  my  own  judgment.  If, 
as  sometimes  happens  to  me,  I  get  a  hint 
from  people  connected  with  one  of  the 
big  stables,  and  look  upon  it  that  my  in- 
formant's information  is  likely  to  be  sound 
and  trustworthy,  then  I  will  act  upon  it 
and  endeavor  to  win  this  money  for  you." 

"Thank  you,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  By- 
grove. "  I  knew  you  would.  If  I  saw  a 
chance  of  getting  the  money  in  any  other 
way  I  wouldn't  come  to  you.  And  it  is  a 
chance,  I  know  that  ;  but  if  it  fails,  bear 
in  mind  I  shall  not  be  a  bit  worse  off  than 
I  am  now." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Trayton,  rising. 
"  I  used  to  lay  myself  out  for  picking  up 
such  knowledge,  but  since  I  have  set  to 
work  in  earnest  I  have  given  all  that  sort 
of  thing  up,  except  quite  an  occasional 
bet,  such  as  won  Nellie  her  necklet.  One 
thing  more,  Uncle  Robert.  I  am  going 
to  stay  two  days  longer  in  Dullerton,  but 
we'll  speak  no  more  of  this  till  I  send 
you  word  what  I  have  done.  Good-bye 
for  the  present,  and  remember,  should 
you  be  a  winner,  I  shall  claim  a  liberal 
commission  on  the  transaction." 

"And  you  shall  have  it,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Bygrove,  as  they  shook  hands,  and  in  his 
sanguine  nature  the  manufacturer  already 
saw  his  so  far  visionary  speculation  suc- 
cessful. He  had  been  a  fortunate  man 
all  his  life,  though  he  had  had  one  or 
two  squeaks  from  overtrading.  He  had 
pulled  through  successfully  before,  and 
would  do  so  again. 
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"Well,  of  all  the  rum  starts  in  this 
world,"  muttered  Charlie  Trayton  to  him- 
self, as  he  walked  away  from  the  office, 
"this  is  the  rummiest  I  ever  came  across. 
The  idea  of  Uncle  Robert  giving  me  a 
commission  to  back  a  horse  for  him ! 
Why,  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  receive 
such  a  request  from  a  bishop.  I  don't 
know  what's  to  be  done.  I  am  sure  I 
know  nothing  at  the  present  moment  that 
would  justify  me  in  risking  his  money, 
and  it's  more  than  possible  that  I  shall 
not  hear  of  anything  in  the  course  of  the 
next  six  weeks.  However,  I  must  do  my 
best.  To  begin  with,  I  really  should  like 
to  pull  Uncle  Robert  through  this  scrape  ; 
and  secondly,  if  I  do,  he  can't  refuse  to 
let  me  take  Nellie  as  my  'commission' 
over  the  business.  Luckily  the  racing  is 
in  full  swing  now,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
opportunities  could  one  but  get  hold  of 
one." 

Some  ten  days  after  the  conversation 
above  narrated,  Mr.  Trayton  found  him- 
self in  the  exercise  of  his  calling  at  Bath. 
The  firm  had  a  small  commission  to  dis- 
pose of  some  coach  horses  down  there, 
and  the  race  week  had  been  selected  as 
offering  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
sale.  Having  completed  his  morning's 
work,  Charlie  had  strolled  up  to  the  race 
course  and  was  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
sport.  Was  it  not  his  duty  just  now  to 
attend  such  meetings  as  far  as  possible, 
and  see  whether  he  could  hear  anything 
that  looked  like  being  of  service  to  his 
uncle  ?  A  selling  race  was  just  over,  and 
Charlie  was  looking  over  the  winner, 
which  was  about  to  be  put  up  to  public 
auction. 

"  Nice  colt  that,  Mr.  Trayton,  and  won 
clever,"  said  a  quietly-dressed  man  with  a 
white  scarf  and  a  fox's  tooth  in  it,  who 
might  have  been  a  clergyman  but  for  a 
something  unmistakably  horsey  about  his 
attire.  "  They  will  buy  him  in,  no  doubt  ; 
the  stable  would  hardly  like  to  lose  such  a 
useful  one  as  that  is  likely  to  be.' 

Mr.  Nicholas,  the  speaker,  was  a  well- 
known  leader  of  the  betting  ring,  and,  un- 
like many  of  his  brethren,  a  capital  judge 
of  horseflesh. 

"Yes,"  replied  Charlie,  "he  is  almost 
too  good  to  risk  losing  m  a  sellmg 
race." 

That  the  stable  wished  to  buy  their  horse 
in  was  very  evident  ;  but  it  was  equally 
palpable  that  there  was  somebody  else 
equally   determined  on  having  him,   and 


the  nods  to  the  auctioneer  came  from 
right  and  left  almost  as  quick  as  shots 
from  a  revolver,  and  the  price  of  the  colt 
ran  rapidly  up. 

"They  have  got  him  quite  to  his  full 
value  now,"  said  Trayton.  "Can  you  see 
who  is  so  persistently  bidding  against  the 
stable  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  the  bookmaker,  "but  the 
colt  stands  now  at  a  hundred  more  than  I 
should  like  to  give  for  him." 

A  few  minutes  more  and  the  bidding 
begins  to  hang.  "  Going,  gentlemen," 
says  the  auctioneer,  "  going  once ;  any 
advance  on  seven-fifty?"  and  he  looks 
anxiously  toward  the  trainer  of  the  win- 
ner, but  that  worthy  slightly  shakes  his 
head.  "  Going,  twice  ;  no  advance  on 
seven-fifty  ?  Gone  !  and  a  rare  bargain 
you've  got,  Mr.  Skelton." 

"  Tom  Skelton,  the  jockey  !  "  ejaculated 
the  bookmaker.  "  What  the  dickens  can 
he  want  with  the  horse?" 

"Well,"  replied  Trayton,  "I  suppose 
he's  just  as  much  entitled  to  have  a  horse 
as  other  people." 

"  Nonsense,  sir,  you  know  what  I 
mean  ;  jockeys  are  not  allowed  to  own 
race  horses  nowadays,"  and  the  two  made 
their  way  across  to  where  Skelton  was 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  the  auc- 
tioneer. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  Nicholas,  "  I  sup- 
pose you  are  going  to  retire  from  the  sad- 
dle, as  I  take  it  you  have  begun  forming  a 
stud." 

"  I  don't  suppose  the  authorities  will 
find  fault  with  me  for  owning  a  race  horse, 
as  long  as  I  don't  use  him  as  such.  You 
needn't  trouble  yourself,  Nicholas  ;  never 
mind  why  I  have  bought  him.  Perhaps  I 
think  he  will  make  a  clever  hack,  perhaps 
I  mean  doing  a  bit  of  trade  and  think  I 
shall  get  more  than  I  gave  for  him." 

"  Well,  you've  got  a  very  nice  colt, 
though  I'm  blessed  if  I  see  what  use  he 
can  be  to  you."  However,  the  jockey 
vouchsafed  no  further  information,  but 
having  saluted  Trayton,  whom  he  knew, 
resumed  his  conversation  with  the  auc- 
tioneer. 

As  Charlie  walked  away  and  thought 
over  Nicholas'  remarks  he  was  not  a  lit- 
tle struck.  As  the^  bookmaker  said,  what 
could  Skelton  want  with  Hop-picker, 
for  such  was  the  name  of  the  colt.  As 
for  buying  him  for  a  hack  that  was 
preposterous.  He  certainly  might  have 
bought  him  to  sell  again,  but  instinctively 
Charlie  felt  that  was  not  the  case.      Skel- 
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ton  had  bought  Hop-picker  with  some  ob- 
ject, he  had  no  doubt.  It  flashed  across 
him,  let  him  only  guess  what  that  object 
was  and  he  had  half  solved  his  Uncle 
Robert's  problem.  Skelton  was  not  only 
a  fine  horseman  ;  he  also  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  what  many  jockeys 
are  not — a  very  good  judge  of  racing.  A 
quiet,  civil  little  man,  who  always  kept  a 
particularly  cool  head  under  any  circum- 
stances. One  element  of  his  success  in 
his  profession  was  that  he  was  never  flur- 
ried, and  let  the  finish  of  a  race  be  ever 
so  close  Tom  Skelton  was  always  as  cool 
as  if  winning  easily.  The  more  Charlie 
thought  about  it  the  more  curious  he  be- 
came to  know  what  induced  the  jockey  to 
buy  Hop-picker,  and  the  first  step  to- 
ward discovering  that  would  be  to  ascer- 
tain what  he  did  with  him.  Thanks  to  the 
voluminous  reports  from  training  quarters 
in  the  sporting  papers,  it  would  be  easy 
before  many  days  were  over  to  see  how 
the  jockey  disposed  of  his  new  purchase 
if  he  continued  to  keep  him  in  training, 
and  even  if  he  did  mean  to  sell  him  again 
he  would  be  sure  to  do  that. 


Chapter  V. 

MORE    RICHMONDS    THAN    ONE. 

Great  was  Mrs.  Herrick's  gratification 
on  receiving  a  letter  from  Skelton,  in 
which  he  detailed  all  the  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  purchase  of  Hop-picker, 
and  pointed  out  all  the  reasons  for  the 
same.  The  good  lady  quite  understood 
the  value  of  a  trial  horse  that  had 
just  been  successfully  tested  in  public. 
Through  the  new  purchase  she  would  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  she  had  over- 
estimated the  merits  of  Flycatcher  or  not. 
She  knew  she  might  rely  upon  Tom,  but, 
nevertheless,  she  was  very  pleased  at  this 
proof  of  his  anxiety  to  do  his  best  for  her. 
It  was  the  thing  that  of  all  others  she  de- 
sired ;  she  knew  that  in  her  own  stable 
she  had  nothing  she  could  qu-ite  trust  to 
tell  the  truth  about  her  pet.  Over  and 
over  again  it  had  occurred  to  her  to  buy 
some  horse,  just  as  Skelton  had  now  done, 
for  this  very  purpose ;  but  then  again 
came  that  little  difficulty  which  has 
nipped  so  many  great  conceptions  in  the 
bud — the  lack  of  money.  It  was  very 
kind  of  Tom,  for  though,  of  course,  Hop- 
picker  would  be  his,  still  she  knew  very 
well  that  the  jockey  had  paid  a  long 
price  for  the  horse,  and  that  when  he  was 
next  put  up  for  sale  the  chances  were  that 


he  would  not  fetch  what  had  been  given 
for  him.  Still,  as  Skelton  said  in  his  let- 
ter, "  he  is  worth  all  the  money  to  us 
now." 

Mrs.  Herrick  quite  understood  that ; 
still  she  recognized  that  whatever  loss 
there  might  be  on  the  transaction  would 
very  likely  come  out  of  Tom  Skelton's 
pocket.  When  the  new  purchase  came 
home  Mrs.  Herrick  laughed  to  herself  as 
she  recalled  another  passage  in  Tom's 
letter,  "  You  won't  like  him  when  you  see 
him,  but  then  I  didn't  buy  him  to  look 
at,"  and  she  thought  to  herself,  no  judge 
would  have  bought  him  for  his  good 
looks  ;  but  Hop-picker,  for  all  that,  is  just 
the  horse  we  want. 

Ascot  has  been  selected  for  the  field  of 
battle,  and  as  morning  after  morning  Fly- 
catcher strides  along,  over  the  Broxmore 
Downs,  piloted  by  the  new  purchase,  and 
almost  treading  his  leader's  heels  off, 
Mrs.  Herrick  is  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  she  not  only  has  a  good  colt, 
but  that  he  will  be  at  his  best  during  the 
Ascot  week.  Skelton,  too,  when  he  can 
snatch  a  day  from  his  own  business,  runs 
over  to  ride  him,  and  grows  sweeter  and 
sweeter  on  the  mount. 

''  The  handicapper  is  bound  to  give 
him  a  great  chance  ;  he  must  put  him  in 
light,"  said  Skelton  one  morning,  as,  the 
gallop  over,  he  got  down  and  handed  the 
horse  over  to  his  special  boy.  "  I  am 
only  afraid  he  may  be  in  too  light — too 
light  for  me  to  ride.  I  hope  you  wouldn't 
mind  sacrificing  two  or  three  pounds  to 
let  me  steer  him." 

"You  shall  ride  him,  Tom,  and  no 
other  ;  I  would  rather  have  you  up  even 
if  I  had  to  declare  half  a  stone  extra." 

The  jockey  laughed  as  he  replied, 
"  That's  too  much  to  give  away  in  any 
handicap,  even  though  you  think  you  have 
a  whole  one  in  hand." 

Still,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
there  were  not  other  people  equally  san- 
guine of  carrying  off  such  a  coveted  tro- 
phy as  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup,  and  if  Mrs. 
Herrick  could  have  heard  the  conversa- 
tion between  a  celebrated  trainer  at  New- 
market and  two  other  gentlemen,  as  they 
rode  off  the  Heath  that  same  morning, 
she  would  have  known  there  were  more 
Richmonds  in  the  field  than  one.  They 
were  talking  very  much  after  the  same 
fashion  as  Skelton  and  herself. 

"  He  ought  to  get  in  pretty  easy  on  his 
previous  form,"  observed  the  trainer,  look- 
ing at  a  great  slashing  four-year-old  who 
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was  wending  his  way  leisurely  back  to  the 
stable. 

"  Rather,"  observed  a  stout,  fresh-com- 
plexioned  man,  who  was  mounted  on  a 
sturdy  cob.  "Come,  colonel,  if  we  have 
any  luck,  this  should  really  be  good 
enough  to  plunge  on." 

"  Should  be,"  said  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed, a  tall,  dark,  saturnine  man,  whose 
wearied  expression  gave  one  the  idea  of 
his  having  met  with  much  Dead-Sea  fruit 
in  his  journey  through  life.  "  But  that's 
the  worst  of  racing  ;  there  are  so  many 
things  'should  be  '  that  are  not." 

"  Well,  you  don't  expect  a  certainty," 
replied  the  other. 

"  No,"  said  the  colonel,  "I  always  bet 
against  them.  I  can  only  say  we  ought 
to  have  a  good  chance." 

From  which  disjointed  fragment  it  will 
be  gathered  that  there  was  a  powerful 
stable  at  Newmarket  who  also. hoped  an 
opportunity  would  be  vouchsafed  them  in 
the  Hunt  Cup,  and  there  was  no  cleverer 
tactician  on  the  turf  than  Colonel  Leveson, 
nor  bolder  bettor  than  Sir  Ralph  Shuld- 
ham. 

The  stable,  too,  over  which  the  colonel 
was  the  presiding  genius  had  the  repu- 
tation in  turf  circles  of  being  excessively 
"  dangerous."  It  was  not  that  they  were  in 
the  slightest  degree  given  to  malpractices, 
but  they  kept  their  own  counsel,  and  the 
men  to  whom  their  betting  commissions 
were  usually  entrusted  were  among  the 
cleverest  of  their  craft.  They  very  often 
surprised  the  public  by  winning  unex- 
pectedly ;  but  the  chief  secret  of  their 
success  was  due  to  the  colonel's  being  ex- 
ceedingly clever  at  placmg  their  horses. 
He  was  not  given  to  putting  them  among 
company  too  good  for  them. 

It  was  thoroughly  settled  between  Mrs. 
Herrick  and  Skelton  that  as  soon  as  the 
weights  were  out  for  the  Hunt  Cup  they 
would  try  Flycatcher  with  Hop-picker, 
and  if  the  result  should  be  as  favorable  as 
they  anticipated  they  would  endeavor  to 
win  that  much-coveted  prize. 

"And  of  course  you  will  win,  Tom," 
cried  Polly,  who  was  present  at  the  con- 
sultation. 

"  I  shall  do  my  best,"  observed  the 
jockey  curtly. 

"  Of  course  you  will,  and  mother  will 
have  to  take  me  to  Ascot  to  see  the  race. 
Fancy  !  I  have  never  been  to  Ascot,  and 
I  a  trainer's  grown-up  daughter.  What 
fun  It  will  be  !  I  am  looking  forward  to 
bringing  the  cup  back  with  me,  and  so 


being  an  object  of  interest  and  admira- 
tion to  the  people  all  along  the  line." 

"Oh,  you  will  be  that  without  the  cup, 
you  know,"  rejoined  Tom,  laughing. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  girl  with  mock 
solemnity  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Herrick  put  a 
stop  to  their  badinage  by  going  with 
Skelton  into  more  serious  details  of  the 
matter  in  hand. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  if  you 
would  fain  know  how  quickly  three 
months  can  pass,  there  is  nothing  will 
bring  it  home  to  you  like  giving  your 
acceptance  for  a  bill  at  that  date,  with 
considerable  doubts  about  meeting  it 
when  that  brief  period  has  expired.  Now, 
when  Mr.  Bygrove  held  that  conversation 
with  his  nephew,  he  was  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who  had  only  half  that  period 
to  run  before  he  was  called  upon  to  meet 
his  liabilities.  The  days  were  slipping 
by,  and  Charlie  Trayton  still  maintained 
an  ominous  silence.  There  was  no  letter, 
and  though  his  daughter  frequently  heard 
from  her  cousin  there  was  no  message 
for  him  in  those  epistles.  He  began  to 
get  desperately  nervous  and  fidgety,  and 
finally  wrote  himself  to  Charlie  to  inquire 
what  he  was  doing.  Nothing  could  be 
less  reassuring  than  the  reply,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  done  nothing,  for 
the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  namely, 
that  he  knew  of  nothing  to  do.  "  The 
chance  may  come,  my  dear  uncle,"  said 
the  writer,  in  conclusion,  "but  at  the 
present  moment  you  are  quite  as  likely  to 
invest  your  money  successfully  yourself 
as  I  am." 

This  was  a  severe  disappointment ;  that 
the  venture  might  fail  he  could  under- 
stand, but  that  a  man  who  dabbled  in 
racing  could  ever  be  at  a  loss  how  to  .ay 
out  money  seemed  ridiculous.  "  No,"  he 
thought  angrily,  "  in  spite  of  all  his  pro- 
testations, Charlie  does  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  my  commission.  I  wish  I 
had  intrusted  it  to  someone  else."  Mr. 
Bygrove,  however,  was  doing  his  nephew 
great  injustice  Charlie  had  never  been 
so  anxious  about  betting  on  a  horse  race 
as  he  was  at  present,  but  he  was  also 
quite  determined  that  his  uncle's  money 
should  be  at  all  events  laid  out  judicious- 
ly, and  at  the  present  moment  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  solving  the  problem  of 
why  Skelton  had  bought  Hop-picker.  He 
had  soon  ascertained  that  the  horse  had 
gone  to  Broxmore  ;  he  read  in  the  sport- 
ing papers  that  it  was  leading  some  of 
Mrs.  Herrick's  string  in  their  work.    Now 
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the  question  was,  for  the  benefit  of  which 
of  those  three  or  four  horses  had  Hop- 
picker  been  bought  ?  For  that  he  had 
beeu  bought  with  a  view  to  trying  one  of 
them  CharHe  felt  no  doubt,  and  further 
he  had  a  strong  idea  that  he  needed  only  a 
little  patience,  and  that  it  was  a  thing 
which  would  speedily  disclose  itself. 

At  length  the  entries  for  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cup  are  published,  and  Trayton 
quickly  discovers  that  there  are  two  of 
Mrs.  Herrick's  horses  among  them,  one 
of  these  bemg  Skelton's  recent  purchase, 
the  other  Flycatcher.  It  strikes  him  that 
it  is  probably  with  regard  to  this  race 
that  Hop-picker  was  bought.  However, 
until  the  weights  are  published  and  there 
is  some  betting  to  guide  him  he  feels  that 
it  is  impossible  to  guess  at  the  riddle, 
and  for  this  there  are  still  some  days  to 
wait.  Mr.  Bygrove,  knowing  nothing  of 
all  this  at  Dullerton,  gets  more  and 
more  anxious  daily.  It  is  evident  to 
Nellie  that  her  father  is  desperately  wor- 
ried about  something,  but  what  that  is 
he  obstinately  refuses  to  tell  her.  That 
mysterious  interview,  too,  that  took  place 
between  her  father  and  Charlie — the  lat- 
ter has  always  declined  to  discuss  it. 
What  took  place  between  them  she  has 
no  idea.  One  thing  only  has  she  ascer- 
tained concerning  it,  and  that  is  that 
Charlie  did  not  claim  her  as  he  had 
threatened  to  do.  His  letters,  too,  she 
thinks  are  shorter  than  they  were  wont 
to  be,  and  she  fancies  that  there  is  in 
them  the  weary  tone  of  a  man  who  is 
harassed  about  something.  It  may  be 
that  she  is  conjuring  up  troubles  that 
do  not  exist  as  far  as  Charlie  is  con- 
cerned ;  with  regard  to  her  father  it  is 
different. 

Nellie  begins  to  get  seriously  anxious 
about  his  health.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  his  trouble  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  telling  upon  him.  The  cause 
she  may  not  be  able  to  get  at,  but  she  can 
urge  him,  and  does,  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power,  to  consult  his  doctor,  but  he  ob- 
stinately refuses,  pooh-poohs  the  idea,  and 
declares  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
him.  True,  the  manufacturer  is  conscious 
of  feeling  very  unwell,  but  he  is  equally 
aware  that  doctors  are  of  no  use  to  him  ; 
let  somebody  only  tell  him  how  to  meet 
those  bills,  now  so  near  their  maturity, 
and  he  will  speedily  recover  his  health 
and  spirits.  He  will  keep  his  own  coun- 
sel, it  is  no  use  consulting  anyone  else  ; 
he  has  appealed  to  Hiram  Moss  for  time, 

(To  be 


and  been  politely  but  firmly  refused  it. 
As  a  forlorn  hope  he  has  actually  stooped 
to  request  his  nephew  to  assist  him  to 
procure  this  money  by  gambling,  and 
what  has  come  of  it  ?  Charlie  can  waste 
^5  notes  in  backing  horses  for  himself, 
but  when  asked  to  do  so  for  his  uncle, 
then  he  pretends  to  know  nothing  about 
racing,  and  is  probably  chuckling  over 
the  bare  idea  of  having  been  even  asked 
to  do  such  a  thing  by  scrupulous  Mr. 
Bygrove.  There  is  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  to  run,  and  then,  unless  assist- 
ance comes,  the  great  boot  factory  which 
he  had  raised  with  such  pains  will  be  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

But  if  Nellie  was  disquieted  about  her 
father,  she  was  equally  so  about  her  lover. 
Charlie,  as  we  know,  upon  really  very 
slender  grounds  had  earned  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  being  an  unsteady 
young  man,  much  addicted  to  billiards 
and  horse  racing,  and  from  the  tone  of  his 
letters  Nellie  was  afraid  that  he  had  once 
more  lapsed  into  evil  courses.  She  looked 
down  at  the  pretty  necklet  which  Charlie 
had  given  her  that  evening,  and-"  which 
had  been  constantly  round  her  throat 
ever  since,  and  wondered  whether  this 
selling  of  horses  was  a  mere  blind,  and 
that  his  real  vocation  was  the  turf.  What 
if  he  earned  his  living  by  betting  on 
racing  !  Nellie  knew  very  little  more  than 
her  father  about  it,  but  she  had  heard, 
some  of  the  Dullerton  girls  who  had  at- 
tended small  local  meetings  in  the  neigh- 
borhood speak  of  "the  races"  as  great 
fun.  Still  she  had  a  hazy  idea  that  the 
professional  turfite  was  a  man  who  fol- 
lowed a  very  disreputable  calling,  and  was 
in  consequence  much  looked  down  upon 
by  all  respectable  people.  She  was  sure 
from  his  letters  that  Charlie  was  in  trou- 
ble, and  she  could  see  no  trouble  that 
Charlie  could  have  got  into  except  finan- 
cially. The  girl  read  his  letters  over  and 
over  again,  and,  further  than  that  they 
were  somewhat  brief,  none  but  the  keen 
eyes  of  love  could  have  detected  the 
slight  shade  of  anxiety  in  them.  Charlie, 
in  good  truth,  was  anxious,  not  about 
himself,  but  to  carry  out  successfully  his 
uncle's  commission  :  he  was  quite  aware 
that  the  time  was  drawing  very  near  when 
those  bills  had  to  be  met,  and  unless  the 
opportunity  came  to  him  at  Ascot  he 
thought  it  would  not  come  at  all  ;  still 
he  was  a  cool  hand,  and  the  next  week 
might  point  the  way  to  some  promising 
speculation. 

continued.) 
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HE  word  which  had  disquieted  my  soul  and 
inspired  my  brain  was  —  squirrels.  My 
heart  was  filled  with  envy  and  emula- 
tion. My  mind  was  possessed  by  a  new 
desire. 

Was  it  to  be  that  I  could  never  come 
in  and  relate  to  awe-struck  admirers  such 
thrilling  tales  of  prowess  ?     Must  I  sub- 
mit to  being  told  by  Tom  Templeton  that 
he  had  gone  out  alone  one  morning  last 
week    and    "  bagged    ten    beauties ; "    to 
being   ecstatically    informed    of   all    the   details   of 
that   glorious   achievement   when    Harry    Seymour 
had,   with    the   aid    of     a   diminutive    dog,    borne 
home    eighteen    gray-backed    victims    as    the    tro- 
phies of   a   couple   of   hours'  shooting ;    and    I  be 
unable   to    lift    my   voice   in   self   laudation   or   to 
relate  the  glories  of  a  single  exploit  of  my  own  to 
match  and  silence  their  boasting  ?     Far  be  it  from 
me  !     Never  ! 

To  be  sure,  I  had  no  gun.     I  could  borrow,  then. 

I   had    never  fired    one  in   my  life.     I  could  learn. 

Moreover,  I  knew  little  about  the  stalking  grounds, 

and  less  of  the  habits  and  ways  of  life  of  my  noble 

game  ;  but  I  could  find  out  somehow.     I  had  always  considered  myself  a  man  of 

resources    and    "  gumption,"    and    never   would    I    back    out    because    such   small 

obstacles  opposed  my  road  to  glory. 

The  first  step  was  to  secure  the  artillery.  I  had  not  much  difficulty  in  doing 
this.  I  borrowed  a  double  barrel  from  a  benevolent  friend,  who  also  kindly 
gave  me  some  pointers  as  to  locality  and  methods. 

Next,  I  made  my  way  to  the  establishment  of  the  armorer  to  procure  ammunition. 
The  gun  was  a  breech  loader,  and  my  friend  had  also  coached  me  up  well  in  all  the 
intricacies  of  its  manipulation.  At  his  direction,  therefore,  I  decided  to  ask  for 
cartridges  ;  though  I  had  always  had  a  notion  that  the  powder  and  shot  came 
separately,  and  had  to  be  done  up  m  a  piece  of  newspaper,  somehow,  before  you 
could  put  them  in  the  gun.  But  I  reflected  that  he  probably  knew  much  more  about 
it  than  I  did,  so  I  walked  boldly  into  the  store,  and,  assuming  as  nearly  as  I  could 
what  was  my  idea  of  the  bearing  and  manner  of  a  connoisseur  of  weapons  of  death, 
I   demanded    "some  cartridges  for  a  shotgun." 

Fortunately  my  friend  had  also  told  me  the  bore  of  the  thing,  so  I  was  enabled  to 
reply  confidently  to  the  first  question  of  the  youthful  dispenser  of  gunpowder  and 
bowie  knives.     But  his  next  query  floored  me  :  "What  size  shot  did  I  want." 

How  the  dickens  should  I  know?  I  supposed  shot  was  shot,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  it.  Remembering  my  inexperience,  however,  and  that  my  aim  might  be  a 
little  bad  at  first,  I  concluded  that  the  tjigger  the  missile  I  started  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  game  the  larger  margin  there  would  be  for  possible  inaccuracy.  So  I 
remarked  as  unconcernedly  as  I  was  able  :  "Well,  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  want  'em 
pretty  good  size.     Can  you  show  me  some  samples  of  the  article  ? " 

"Certainly,  sir,"  he  replied  courteously,  and  escorted  me  to  a  neat  little  case  at 
one  end  of  his  counter.     "There  are  all  the  grades,  sir." 

I  had  no  idea  those  confounded  little  lumps  of  lead  came  in  so  many  sizes. 
Why,  they  ranged  all  the  way  from  grains  of  sand  to  the  bigness  of  your  little  finger 
end  !  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  outfit  I  picked  out  what  I  thought  would  do 
me,  and  indicated  the  same  to  the  clerk. 

"Those  triple  B's  do  you  mean,  sir?"  asked  he. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  eagerly  availing  myself  of  the  business-like  sounding  term. 
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"Triple  B's  will  fill  my  bill  exactly." 
The  boy  looked  at  me  a  little  curiously. 
Confound  him  !  I  have  always  believed, 
somehow,  that  he  half  way  suspected  I 
didn't  know  much  about  gunning. 

"  Those  are  pretty  big  size,"  said  he. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  shoot  ?  " 

I  began  to  fear  from  his  manner  that  I 
had  made  a  mistake.  Perhaps  those  were 
a  little  big  for  squirrels.  At  any  rate,  I 
couldn't  very  well  tell  him  what  my  rea- 
son for  choosing  large  size  really  was. 
But  I  wasn't  going  to  back  down. 

"  I'm  going  out  after — ahem  ! — deer, 
sir,"  said  I. 

"  Deer  ? " 

"Yes,  sir.  I'm  going  deer  hunting  over 
beyond  the  river,  in  Virginia."  I  retorted, 
severely,  for  something  about  the  expres- 
sion of  the  corners  of  his  mouth  made  me 
mad. 

"  But,  sir  "— 

"  Have  you  any  cartridges  of  that  size, 
young  man  ?     Give  me  two  dozen  !  " 

Thus  did  I  cut  short  the  impudence  of 
that  boy.  He  turned  away  at  once,  and 
did  not  look  up  again  or  say  another 
word,  except  to  tell  me  the  price  as  he 
handed  me  the  bundle.  Just  as  I  went 
out  of  the  door,  however,  I  noticed  that 
he  was  trying  to  conceal  his  chagrin  at 
his  discomfiture  by  winking  at  another 
clerk  and  pretending  to  laugh.  At  least, 
that  was  the  way  I  interpreted  the  situa- 
tion then. 

Perhaps  I  was  foolish  ;  in  fact  I  know  I 
was  ;  but  I  determined  to  make  my  first 
venture  as  a  follower  of  Nimrod  by  my- 
self. My  reasons  for  so  doing  were  with 
about  equal  weight,  the  unwillingness  to 
display  the  shortcomings  of  my  maiden 
effort  to  critical  eyes,  and  the  desire  to  be 
able  to  claim  for  myself  all  the  trophies 
and  glories  which  might  result.  I  felt 
that  I  could  "conquer  or  perish  more 
proudly  alone." 

Accordingly  a  couple  of  mornings  later 
I  prepared  my  traps  and  sallied  forth. 
The  place  where  most  of  my  friends  had 
performed  their  prodigies  was  some  twenty 
miles  out  of  town,  and  I  had  determined 
that  that  was,  of  course,  the  place  for 
me. 

It  was  with  some  misgivings,  I  must 
confess,  that  I  alighted  at  the  long  platform 
of  Washington  Grove  and  looked  about 
me.  At  least  there  were  trees  enough. 
Woods  on  both  sides  of  me.  After  a  mo- 
ment's consultation  I  concluded  to  try  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  railroad  ;  so  climb- 


ing valorously  over  the  rail  fence  I  pushed 
ahead  into  the  woods. 

I  eyed  every  tree  most  jealously,  and 
was  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  discour- 
aged when  I  had  crept  along  for  about  an 
hour,  with  my  eyes  nearly  blinded  by 
frequently  received  buffetings  from  unex- 
pectedly emerging  sun  rays  through  some 
anxiously  stared-at  clump  of  leaves,  my 
neck  aching  with  the  continual  looking 
aloft,  the  gun  on  my  shoulder  weighing 
more  at  every  tip-toed  step,  and  myself  as 
utterly  lost  as  if  in  the  middle  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  without  chart  or  compass, 
every  bird  chirp  was  a  squirrel's  chatter  ; 
every  gnarly  knot  or  shadowed  leaf  clus- 
ter seemed  a  gray-backed  target ;  every 
falling  twig  or  acorn  a  sure  indication  of 
the  presence  of  the  foe.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  I  was  not  down  for  three  days  there- 
after with  nervous  prostration  resulting 
from  the  frequent  jumps,  starts  and  fits  of 
anticipative  tremors  attendant  upon  each 
one  of  these  various  false  alarms. 

Had  my  bloodthirsty  predecessors  de- 
populated these  once  squirrel-crowded 
woods  ?  Was  I  indeed  too  late — my 
chances  for  fame  gone  forever  ?  But  my 
friend  had  told  me  that  I  might  have  to 
wait  long  ;  that  "  patience  is  the  sports- 
man's first  requisite  ;  "  that  perseverance 
brought  success ;  and  consoling  myself 
with  this  recollection  I  held  on,  in  spite 
of  bushes,  briars,  hornets  (I  stirred  up  a 
nest  of  the  same  and  got  stung  twice,  in- 
cidentally) and  tumbles. 

And  at  last  my  pertinacity  was  re- 
warded. There,  about  midway  out  on  a 
branch,  not  so  very  high  up,  of  a  royal 
old  oak,  nibbling  away  at  an  acorn  held 
daintily  between  his  little  paws,  with 
bushy  tail  curling  saucily  up  behind  him, 
was  indeed  a  squirrel. 

Now  the  question  was,  was  he  going  to 
be  my  squirrel  ?  Crouching  low  I  stole 
nearer.  I  felt  awfully  queer  for  some 
reason.  Of  course  I  wasn't  scared.  What 
the  mischief  was  there  to  be  scared  at  ? 
I  knew  squirrels  didn't  kill  folks  ;  and  I 
did  not  believe  that  guns  would  if  you 
kept  on  the  right  side  (/.  ^.,  at  the  right 
end)  of  them.  Yet,  all  the  same,  I  was 
trembling  like  a  leaf.  Now  was  the  criti- 
cal moment !  I  raised  the  gun  to  my 
shoulder — I  pulled  on  the  trigger. 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  thing  ? 
In  vain  I  struggled.  I  tugged  at  that  lit- 
tle curved  piece  of  metal  until  the  end  of 
my  finger  seemed  dropping  off,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.     In  my  astonishment  and 
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wrath  I  ejaculated  a  word.  It  was  a 
very  short  word,  and,  I  fear,  a  wicked 
one.  But  it  sealed  my  fate  for  that  time. 
Mr.  Grayback  heard,  looked,  and  with  a 
taunting  flirt  of  that  jaunty  tail  scurried 
off  among  the  tree  branches. 

After  him  I  rushed  in  mad  haste,  until 
my  progress  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
terminus  by  a  half-decayed  tree  trunk 
lurking  in  my  path.  I  didn't  see  it,  but 
it  saw  me,  and  laid  for  me,  and  the  next 
moment  I  was  face  down  among  the 
leaves  and  brush,  gazing  wonderingly 
upon  more  stars  than  I  had  ever  dreamed 
of  seeing. 

I  lay  there  for  a  little  while,  trying  to 
organize  my  thoughts  and  convince  my- 
self of  my  personal  identity.  Then  I  sat 
up  and  looked  at  that  gun  to  see  what 
had  caused  it  to  go  back  upon 'me  so 
ungenerously  and  inopportunely.  All  at 
once  I  saw  I  had  simply  forgotten  the 
little  operation  of  raising  the  hammer. 
Thereupon  I  at  once  checked  my  strong 
impulse  to  revile  the  gun,  its  maker  and 
lender,  and  made  my  uncomplimentary  re- 
marks strictly  and  egotistically  personal. 

At  length,  however,  I  gathered  myself 
up,  put  myself  together  and  started  on 
again.  I  would  never  be  defeated  so  by 
my  own  temporary  imbecility. 

Fortune  favored  me  this  time.  I  had 
proceeded  but  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance when  I  espied  another  squirrel 
skipping  leisurely  along  the  top  of  a  rail 
fence  bordering  an  evidently  not  much 
used  wagon  road,  to  my  right.  Presently 
he  halted,  sat  up  on  his  haunches,  and  in 
a  second  was  deep  in  meditation  upon  the 
tariff  question  or  some  equally  engrossing 
and  important  problem. 

I  would  not  fail  through  neglecting  any 
of  the  preliminaries  this  time.  Raising 
both  hammers  to  full  cock,  I  crept  within 
what  I  felt  certain  was  easy  range.  I 
lifted  the  instrument  of  death  once  more 
to  my  shoulder.  I  had  heard  that  a  shot- 
gun was  sometimes  inclined  to  exhibit 
proclivities  akin  to  those  of  mules  and 
mugwumps — that,  in  short,  it  was  apt  to 
be  a  kicker.  Therefore,  to  give  the  thing 
a  little  elbow  room  for  such  frolicsome 
actions,  if  it  chose  to  indulge  in  them,  I 
concluded  to  hold  it  just  as  gently  against 
my  shoulder  as  possible.  I  let  it  touch 
me  barely  enough  to  support  it,  and  then 
strove  manfully  to  get  the  wavering  sight 
to  stand  still  for  a  quarter  of  a  second 
somewhere  within  a  foot  of  the  squirrel's 
general  direction. 


All  at  once  my  bright-eyed  friend  ap- 
peared to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  other  more  pressing  duties  in  life 
than  the  settlement  of  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  ad  valoref?i  and  specific  taxes. 
Dropping  down  again  on  all  fours  he  for 
the  first  time  cast  a  siaspicious  glance  in 
my  direction. 

Now  or  never  !  In  another  instant  he 
would  be  running  a  race  against  chain 
lightning.  I  shut  my  eyes,  set  my  teeth 
and  pulled.  There  was  a  tremendous 
roar,  an  awful  feeling  of  being  hurled 
into  space  amid  the  debris  of  some  un- 
predicted  interplanetary  collision,  a  sud- 
den blackness,  and  annihilation  ! 

As  I  discovered  afterward,  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reversing  my  former  error.  In 
my  anxiety  to  make  sure  of  getting 
enough  shot  started  in  the  direction  of 
the  game  this  time,  I  compensated  for  not 
firing  either  barrel  before  by  prudently 
letting  go  both  of  them  now.  As  a  natu- 
ral consequence  I  got  finely  "  kicked," 
and  as  a  result  of  the  endeavor  of  my  ma- 
terial body  to  get  away  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  possible  from  the  vicinity  of  that  vigor- 
ous gun  butt,  I  had  banged  unceremoni- 
ously against  the  trunk  of  a  big  tree,  with 
effects  much  less  detrimental  to  it  than  to 
myself. 

The  first  thing  I  knew  after  this  I 
found  myself  flat  on  my  back,  looking  up 
straight  into  a  pair  of  handsome  brown 
eyes,  whose  owner  was  bending  over  me 
with  an  expression  of  some  concern.  The 
next  thing  which  dawned  upon  my  return- 
ing consciousness  was  that  said  eyes  be- 
longed to  a  young  lady,  who  quickly  as- 
sumed a  somewhat  more  conventional  at- 
titude and  distance  at  my  indication  of  a 
returning  interest  in  life. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  ?  How  do  you 
feel  ?"  a  soft  voice  asked  anxiously. 

"  Queer,"  responded  I,  briefly  and  vera- 
ciously. 

I  sat  up  and  for  a  second  stared  vague- 
ly about  until  my  glance  lit  upon  the  gun 
resting  peacefully  on  the  earth  a  little 
way  off,  and  then  the  truth  of  the  situa- 
tion gradually  dawned  upon  me.''  I  stag- 
gered rather  dizzily  to  my  feet,  and  then 
leaned  up  against  a  tree  for  support. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  ?  "  my  companion 
repeated. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  I,  "  I'll  be  all  right  in  a 
little  while." 

"  No  !  Don't  try  to  walk  just  yet,"  she 
said,  with  a  pretty  little  dissuading  ges- 
ture, in  response  to  a  movement  of  mine. 
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"Wait  a  minute  or  two  until  you  are 
feeling  a  little  steadier.  I  was  out  for  a 
walk  in  the  woods,  a'nd  happened  to  notice 
you  just  as  you  were  aiming.  So  I  kept 
still  until  after  you  fired,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb your  game.  You  struck  your  head 
against  that  tree  as  you  fell,  and  it  stun- 
ned you." 

"Oh,  by  the  way  !  "  I  cut  in  suddenly, 
and  I  fear  rather  rudely,  but  I  was  a  bit 
upset  still,  so  perhaps  excusable.  "Where 
is  the  squirrel  ?     Did  I  hit  him  ?  " 

The  young  lady  laughed  a  little.  "  I'm 
afraid  not,"  said  she,"  and  I  fear  it  would 
require  an  expert  mathematician  to  cal- 
culate where  he  is  now,  if  he  continued 
to  move  at  the  rate  at  which  he  was  going 
when  I  last  saw  him.  You  are  a  stranger 
here,  are  you  not  ?  When  you  feel  able 
you  must  come  over  to  our  cottage — it  is 
only  a  little  way  off  in  the  grove — and 
rest  until  you  have  got  over  that  blow. 
You  must  not  try  to  go  far  alone  as  you 
are  now." 

I  was  exceedingly  willing  to  accept  her 
invitation,  for  I  fully  appreciated  the  wis- 
dom of  her  last  remark,  and  I  would  have 
been  glad  enough  of  the  prospect  of  find- 
ing almost  any  place  where  I  could  get 
some  water  to  drink  and  the  chance  to  sit 
down  until  my  ideas  were  a  little  clearer. 
So,  rather  unsteadily,  I  followed  my  fair 
guide  until  we  reached  one  of  the  neat 
cottages  of  the  little  summer  settlement 
at  "The  Grove." 


Naturally  enough  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  pretty  dwelling  were  somewhat 
surprised  at  first ;  but  explanations  and 
mutual  introductions  speedily  following 
soon  put  things  upon  a  more  conventional 
social  basis. 

It  required  but  little  urging  to  lead  me 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and 
when,  after  an  exceedingly  pleasant  af- 
ternoon, I  found  myself  seated  once  more 
in  the  cars  on  my  way  back  to  the  city 
I  didn't  feel  as  if  my  expedition  had  been 
an  entire  failure  after  all,  although  I  was 
returning  with  a  goodly  assortment  of 
aches  and  bruises  and  an  empty  game  bag. 

I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  made  a 
good  many  other  trips  out  to  "  The 
Grove "  after  that  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  but  a  description  of  them  would 
not  come  under  my  present  heading, 
"  Squirrel  Hunting  in  Virginia."  I  never 
tackled  that  job  again. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  at  least, 
with  which  I  am  wont  to  console  myself. 
Circumstances  appear  to  have  come  to 
the  support  of  my  truthfulness  and  to 
have  justified,  after  all,  my  rash  state- 
ment to  the  gun-store  clerk  that  I  was 
going  deer  hunting ;  and  of  late  some 
things  have  seemed  to  me  (though  per- 
haps I  am  grievously  mistaken)  to  indi- 
cate that  my  efforts  in  this  direction  may 
at  length  be  crowned  with  better  success 
than  was  my  attempt  to  secure  the  mate- 
rials for  a  squirrel  pot-pie.  C.  S. 


Through  that  long  stretch  of  craggy 
hills,  sedgy  hollows,  loamy  uplands  and 
fertile,  corn-covered  "  bottoms  "  known 
as  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  the  gray 
squirrel  is  at  home.  A  pretty  retreat  he 
has  :  the  Cumberland  Mountains  to  the 
west,  the  Smokies  uprearing  like  a  mon- 
strous barrier  against  the  sunrise.  Not 
that  this  is  his  only  retreat,  for  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
where  any  scarcity  of  population  occurs, 
you  will  find  this  denizen  of  the  timber 
land.  But  here  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Sciurus  carolinensis  is  especially  plentiful. 


and    in    particular    on   the  river  bottoms 
where  no  timber  has  yet  been  cleared. 

On  him  the  mountaineer  and  valley 
"  cracker  "  depend  for  year-round  game. 
In  the  fall  and  winter  months  deer  are 
hunted  on  the  mountain  benches,  but  in 
place  of  venison  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  squirrel  meat  proves  an  accept- 
able substitute.  Many  people  do  not  like 
the  flavor  of  it,  but  as  for  me  I  must 
confess  to  a  peculiar  liking  for  it,  which 
comes,  perhaps,  through  my  having  eaten 
a  great  deal  of  it.  For  a  sick  man  a  broth 
of  squirrel  is  an  excellent  appetizer,  and 
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is   the    regulation    diet   for  such    on    the 
mountains. 

The  Tennessee  mountaineer  and  the 
valley  "  corn  cracker "  are,  by  the  way, 
much  the  same  in  general  character.  And 
an  interesting  specimen  the  mountaineer 
is  of  a  combination  of  poverty  and  idle- 
ness. Not  of  the  go-ahead  and  enter- 
prising farmer  type  he,  rushing  through 
life  and  pocketing  every  penny  ;  but 
rather  of  the  aboriginal  stock,  fond  of 
ease,  hunting  and,  in  most  cases,  whiskey. 
And  this  is  the  arch  enemy  of  squirrel 
kind  ;  the  invader  of  the  peaceful  realms 
of  hickory  and  birch,  rifle  in  hand,  with 
the  usual  complement,  a  well-trained  squir- 
rel dog. 

Our  cracker — so  I  call  him  from  want 
of  a  better  name  :  the  true  cracker  is  the 
Georgian — has  few  joys,  but  of  these  few 
the  most  zestful  comes  when  his  own 
faithful  dog  startles  the  damp,  sleepy 
woods  with  his  peculiar  deep-mouthed 
"  treeing  bay." 

"When  'at  'ar'  dorg  hollers  thetaway, 
ef  thar  hain't  squr'l  meat  thar,  then  Joe 
he's  dead  and  Sal  she's  a  widder.  You 
kin  putt  yore  ^^pend  on  thet." 

And  you  can.  With  an  eagerness  not 
created  by  knowledge  of  reward,  but  by 
instinctive  attachment  for  the  sport,  the 
dog  watches  alertly  every  movement  of 
his  game  ;  his  eyes  follow  it  in  every  leap 
it  makes  as  it  springs  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  if  the  bobbing  little  tail  finally  dis- 
appears m  a  knot  hole  his  joyous  bay 
gives  place  to  a  howl  of  disappointment. 

A  squirrel  should  be  shot  in  the  head, 
and  these  backwoods  marksmen  hardly 
ever  fail  to  do  this.  Their  long  muzzle- 
loading  rifles  they  value  beyond  their 
houses  and  homes,  and  one  of  them  could 
not  be  persuaded  into  taking  a  breech- 
loader as  a  gift.  Nearly  all  readers  are 
familiar  with  their  manner  of  loading  ; 
the  powder  is  well  shaken  into  the  arm 
that  connects  the  tube  with  the  barrel, 
and  then  the  patched  bullet  is  rammed 
home. 

It  is  marvelous  how  these  riflemen 
can  steady  a  heavy  rifle  and  "score  the 
notch  "  at  seventy-five  yards.  And  that, 
too,  with  nerves  seemingly  all  unstrung 
by  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  cof- 
fee. If  they  can  do  this  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  our  frisky  little  friend  in  the 
chestnut  stands  a  poor  show  at  ten  yards. 

A  squirrel  can  be  killed  with  a  bird 
gun.  I  remember  very  well  the  first  time 
I  ever  killed  one.      I  took  my  little  six- 


teen gauge  and  set  off  accompanied  by 
a  "  cracker  "  friend,  who  admonished  me 
to  take  my  rifle.  I,  however,  was  ob- 
stinate, and  persisted  in  believing  that  a 
shotgun  would  do  the  work.  The  woods 
contained  a  good  many  squirrels,  and 
Beave,  my  friend's  aged  cur,  was  not  long 
in  treeing  one. 

I  fired  both  barrels  of  my  gun,  and  suc- 
ceeded only  in  breaking  a  couple  of  legs 
of  my  doughty  game,  but  it  took  a  repe- 
tition of  the  dose  to  knock  him  off  the 
branches,  and  even  then  he  almost  escaped 
from  the  dog  into  a  hollow  tree"  This 
illustrates  the  remarkable  tenacity  of  life 
which  these  creatures  possess. 

"  Het  takes  sech  ez  ole  Nance  ter  fetch 
'em,"  said  my  companion,  alluding  to  his 
rifle — "het  takes  sech  ez  ole  Nance  ter 
fetch  'em.  Thet  'ar'  leetle  gun  o'  your'n, 
het  mought  do  fer  turkle  doves,  en  het's 
purty  good  for  these  hyur  pa'tridgers,  but 
when  you  go  a  squr'l  shootin'  agin,  you 
fetch  yer  rifle." 

And  I  said  I  would. 

We  were  sojourning  in  the  mountains, 
he  and  I,  and  as  widely  different  as  our 
tastes  might  be,  they  harmonized  on  one 
point — we  both  had  gypsy  blood  in  our 
veins.  And  so,  through  the  long  hours  of 
the  Indian  summer  days  we  hunted  and 
slept  and  traveled  together.  We  had  an 
old-fashioned  "  schooner"  built  wagon,  and 
comfort  combined  with  an  utter  disregard 
for  looks  seemed  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
existence. 

"  Lemme  tell  ye  what  you  kin  do,"  said 
my  friend  one  morning,  as  he  stood  strap- 
ping a  saddle  on  one  of  the  ponies.  "  Tek 
yer  rifle  and  go  down  thar  ter  the  spring 
and  set  right  stell,  en'  ef  some  of  them  'ar' 
mountain  boomers  don't  come  down  to 
drink,  then  I'll  be  surprised." 

He  mounted  and  rode  off,  to  visit  some 
acquaintances  or  kinsfolk  "  down  the  hol- 
ler a-piece,"  he  said,  and  was  not  to  be 
back  till  night. 

So  when  I  had  finished  washing  and 
wiping  the  tin  plates,  and  hung  the  skillet 
up  in  the  sun,  I  took  my  rifle,  my  game 
bag  and  a  book,  and  set  out.  I  found 
the  spring  gushing  out  from  the  base  of 
a  sheer  bluff.  I  found  a  seat,  too,  con- 
veniently situated  —  a  mossy  log  with  a 
boulder  for  a  back  and  screened  from 
sight  by  a  branching  paw-paw  bush.  I 
became  deeply  interested  in  one  of 
Irving's  charming  tales,  and  I  must  have 
kept  pretty  still  ;  for,  upon  raising  my 
eyes  from  the  book,  attracted  by  a  noise, 
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I  beheld  a  sight  which  instantly  chained 
my  attention.  Not  half  a  rod  from  me 
two  small  "  boomers,"  or  mountain  gray 
squirrels,  were  engaged  in  an  attack  on  a 
large  fox  squirrel.  The  latter,  despite  his 
superior  strength,  seemed  to  be  getting  the 
worst  of  it ;  and  slowly  his  little  antago- 
nists, fighting  desperately  and  streaming 
with  blood,  pressed  him  backward.  Pres- 
ently the  red  coat,  evidently  thinking  a 
good  run  to  be  better  than  a  bad  stand, 
turned  heel  and  scurried  off  up  the  trunk 
of  an  overhanging  birch.  Thither  the 
victorious  little  warriors,  having  stopped 
a  moment  to  drink  thirstily  at  the  spring, 
followed  him. 

Having  shut  up  my  book  I  began  to  lay 
about  me,  and  with  such  success  that  I 
bagged  four  in  short  order,  and,  conclud- 
ing this  to  be  enough,  set  about  skinning 
and  cleaning  them.  I  fried  one  for  din- 
ner, and  found  it  to  be  (like  all  the  rest  of 


the  boomer  family)  as  tough  as  a  pine 
knot,  yet  palatable.  The  rest  I  "salted 
down  "  for  our  supper. 

There  is  something  soul  satisfying  about 
night  in  camp  in  the  mountains.  The 
chirp  of  the  katydids  and  the  droning  of 
the  twilight  cicadas  combine  to  drive  off 
"  lonesomeness  ;  "  and  the  pine  and  laurel- 
scented  mountain  breezes  bring  content- 
ment to  the  veriest  pessimist. 

We  accomplished  our  trip  through  the 
mountains  without  mishap  and  without 
any  events  other  than  the  killing  of  a 
magnificent  antleredbuck  early  one  morn- 
ing as  he  dashed  by  the  camp,  pursued  by 
our  dog.  It  was  not  my  rifle,  however, 
that  brought  him  down,  but  my  com- 
panion's ;  and  a  fine  shot  it  was.  I  believe 
he  has  the  antlers  placed  above  his  cabin 
door.  They  were  as  fine  a  pair  as  I  ever 
saw  anywhere. 

Edward  Cummings. 
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BY     JOHN     HEARD,     JR. 
(Continued  from  page  70.) 

ROM  Navarra  we   rode  to  Los  Arcos,  where  we  were  ex- 
pected, and  found  a  large  fire  of  oak  branches  burning 
brightly  in  the  kitchen.     A  few  old  men  were  dozing  on 
the  benches,  and  Isabela  at  once  began  cooking  our  sup- 
per  in    earthen   pots,  which  she  placed   not  over   but  in 
front  of  the  blaze.     It  was  a  poor  meal,  but  we  were  hungry 
and  ate  with  an  appetite  that  must  have  flattered  the  cook. 
After  supper  Olazabal  suddenly  remembered  that  he  must  send 
word    to    a   friend    that  we  were  here,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  he  called  for  a  volunteer.     A  wiry-looking 
little  fellow  who  was   asleep  in  a  corner  jumped  up    and   came 
forward.     "  Are  you  in  a  hurry  ?  "  he  asked.     "  Yes,"  answered  Olaza- 
bal.   "  When  can  you  be  back  ? "    "  Soon  enough,"  was  the  reply.    "  It 
is  fourteen  miles."     He  tightened  his  sash,  took  a  pull  at  the  jug  of 
and  without  another  word  started  off   at    a  brisk  trot.      "He  doesn't    talk 
said  Casimiro   when   Marcial  was  gone,  "  but  he  fights  well."      Two  hours 
later  he  returned,  handed  us  the  answer,  took  another  drink  of  brandy  and  lay  down 
in  his  corner,  where  he  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

We  were  up  by  daylight  the  next  morning,  and  walked    down  to  the  brook    to 
bathe  ;  a  few  washerwomen  were  already  at  work,  but  that  fact  did  not  disturb  us. 
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for  the  people  here  are  too  simple  minded 
to  think  about  the  propriety  of  a  conven- 
tional covering.  As  we  returned  over  the 
market  place  we  found  groups  of  peasants 
standing  around  the  brandy  tables  by  the 
church  ;  the  men  were  too  small  to  look 
handsome,  but  their  dress  was  pictu- 
resque, their  faces  full  of  expression  and 
their  movements  light  and  quick.  They 
are  very  dark,  and  both  head  and  face 
are  clean  shaven  ;  on  their  head  they 
wear  nothing  but  a  handkerchief  bound 
around  the  temples  ;  a  colored  shirt, 
brown  or  black  knickerbockers  open  at 
the  knee,  and  blue  stockings  or  gaiters 
make  up  the  entire  costume.  The  ma- 
jority go  barefoot,  though  a  few  wear 
sandals  similar  to  those  worn  by  the 
Japanese,  and  all  carry  a  colored  manta 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  Don  Justo 
Pascual,  to  whom  Olazabal  had  written 
on  the  night  before,  entered  the  hall  and 
we  were  introduced. 

"Ah,  Don  Juan,"  he  said,  with  impres- 
sive earnestness  of  manner,  "it  is  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  meet  you,  senor  ;  you 
have  seen  much  and  know  much,  while  I 
am  only  a  bachelor  of  philosophy,  but  en- 
tirely at  your  orders.  I  hope  you  will  do 
my  house  the  honor  of  visiting  it." 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  Carlist,  and  as 
we  were  in  the  very  heart  of  their  country 
the  conversation  naturally  turned  upon 
that  topic.  Estella,  the  headquarters  dur- 
ing the  recent  war,  was  but  a  few  miles 
away  ;  we  could  see  both  Monjardin  and 
Montejurra,  and  were  just  leaving  Los 
Arcos,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  many 
desperate  fights. 

"  Do  5'^ou  admire  Don  Carlos  person- 
ally ?"  I  asked,  after  a  little  talking. 

"  Don  Carlos  is  not  a  personality,  senor, 
but  a  principle,"  Pascual  replied,  "and  we 
fight  for  that  principle.  The  country  is 
thoroughly  loyal  and  will  always  remain 
so,  no  matter  what  Don  Carlos  is  person- 
ally. Let  us  call  that  peasant  over  there 
and  see  what  he  says.     Hepa^  hombre  ven 


aqui 


/ " 


"  Viva  Alfonso!"  he  cried  as  the  man 
approached. 

"  Viva  Alfonso,  pues  ! "  he  answered 
mechanically. 

^^ Hombre,  vaya,  viva  Don  Carlos/"  I 
said,  taking  off  my  beret. 

"  Y  viva  Don  Carlos  !  y  viva  Don  Car- 
los!" shouted  the  man,  tearing  off  his 
handkerchief  and  waving  it.  Olazabal 
came  up  at  that  moment  and  said  :  "  Viva 


la  libertad!"  but  the  man  merely  looked 
at  him  suspiciously,  cried  once  more 
^'■Viva  el  rey !"  and  then  returned  to  his 
work. 

The  result  of  our  examination  of  the 
mines  was,  as  it  only  too  often  must  be, 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  owners  had 
been  swindled  by  some  German  engi- 
neers, and  had  spent  their  money  for  noth- 
ing. So  we  stopped  at  a  little  village 
called  Muez  and  chose  for  our  quarters  a 
large  stone  building,  over  the  door  of 
which  a  pretentious  coat  of  arms  spread 
its  stone  feathers,  and  determined  to  have 
our  dinner  there.  The  interior  was  poor 
and  simple  enough  ;  two  mules  occupied 
the  lower  story,  which  had  been  turned 
into  a  stable  ;  in  a  corner  a  ladder  lead- 
ing up  to  a  trap  door  took  us  upstairs, 
where  there  were  only  two  inhabitable 
rooms,  poorly  furnished.  There  was  in- 
deed but  one  sample  of  each  article  :  one 
bed,  one  table,  one  chair,  one  glass,  but 
the  cheerful  disposition  of  the  landlady 
and  the  gay  flood  of  sunshine  that  poured 
in  at  the  window  more  than  compensated 
for  the  poverty  of  the  apartment,  and  we 
made  a  merry  meal.  She  asked  me  for 
news  of  her  son,  who  was  in  America. 
She  had  been  informed  by  the  war  ofiice  ; 
but  she  could  hardly  believe  it,  and  the 
fact  that  I  did  not  know  him  strengthened 
her  opinion  that  he  had  been  killed. 
"  That  is  always  the  way,"  she  said,  be- 
tween her  tears  ;  "  they  kill  our  boys,  and 
when  we  ask  about  them  they  say  they 
are  in  America.  Pedro  has  not  written 
for  six  months,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  dead. 
Even  the  senor  here  has  not  seen  him,  and 
he  comes  from  America  ! "  She  would 
accept  no  money  from  us,  but  we  finally 
persuaded  her  to  keep  a  gold  ten  franc 
piece,  through  which  we  drilled  a  hole, 
and  she  at  once  hung  it  around  her  neck 
as  a  memento  of  our  visit. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  we  examined 
other  points  of  the  mines,  and  in  one 
place  made  an  interesting  discovery  ;  for, 
on  clearing  away  some  fallen  rock,  we 
came  across  the  skeletons  of  a  man  and 
two  women  ;  the  bones  were  of  a  bright 
green  color  (having  absorbed  carbonate 
of  copper  from  the  ore),  and  with  these 
we  found  some  pieces  of  iron  and  copper 
weapons  and  a  few  Roman  coins.  They 
had  probably  been  caught  by  a  landslip 
while  asleep  in  the  cavern,  and  had  died 
of  hunger  or  suffocation,  I  took  the  skull 
of  one  of  the  women  and  some  of  the 
spear  and  arrow  heads  away  with  me,  and 
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to-day  they  are  among  the  most  curious 
specimens  of  my  cabinet. 

At  Etayo  we  took  supper  with  Don 
Justo,  whose  wife  and  daughters  waited 
upon  us.  The  women,  I  noticed,  were 
never  allowed  to  sit  down  with  us,  but 
wherever  we  went  thought  it  an  honor 
to  wait  upon  us  in  person,  the  servants 
never  even  entering  the  room  in  which 
we  sat. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  we 
reached  Los  Arcos  again  and  bade  fare- 
well to  our  guides.  One  of  these,  Fran- 
cisco, who  had  been  with  me  all  day,  and 
had  on  one  occasion  run  back  several 
miles  for  my  bag  which  I  had  forgotten 
at  one  of  the  openings,  pleased  me  so 
much  by  his  ingenious,  manly  opinions 
that,  wishing  to  show  that  I  had  appre- 
ciated his  zeal,  I  offered  him  a  napoleon. 
But  he  drew  back  with  superb  dignity  and 
seemed  much  chagrined  that  I  should 
have  seen  anything  mercenary  in  his  ac- 
tions. I  told  him  that  I  merely  wished  to 
leave  him  something  as  a  souvenir  of  our 
day  together,  and  asked  him  to  name  any- 
thing I  had  about  me  and  which  he  would 
like. 

"  If  you  really  wish  to  please  me,  Don 
Juan,"  he  answered,  "  give  me  your  hand," 
and  I  was  not  quite  sure  as  I  shook  his 
that  /  was  not  receiving  instead  of  con- 
ferring an  honor.  I  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  Francisco  thoroughly  meant 
what  he  said,  for,  on  learning  that  I  had 
lost  my  pipe,  he  requested  of  his  master 
to  be  allowed  to  seek  for  it  until  he  found 
it,  and  subsequently  I  received  it  by  mail, 
with  a  word  from  Don  Justo  saying  that 
the  man  spent  three  days  looking  for  it 
among  the  hills. 

The  next  day  as  we  returned  from  the 
brook  we  found  quite  a  gathering  of  ex- 
cited people  before  our  door,  and  learned 
on  inquiry  that  during  the  night  a  man 
had  been  assassinated  in  the  house.  The 
window  was  pointed  out  to  me,  and  as  it 
seemed  to  be  that  of  my  room  I  rushed 
in  to  see  whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  story.  My  informant  was  right.  The 
same  window  lighted  two  alcoves,  and 
nothing  but  a  slight  screen  separated  my 
bed  from  the  one  in  which  the  man  lay, 
dead,  with  a  long  knife  in  his  heart.  It 
was  the  last  act  of  a  desperate  vendetta 
which  had  lasted  eight  years,  caused  the 
death  of  seventeen  men  and  the  trans- 
portation to  the  galleys  of  eleven  more, 
leaving  their  families  destitute.  The 
murderer    had   escaped    from    prison    to 


come  back  and  accomplish  what  he  con- 
sidered a  sacred  duty ;  and,  the  deed  ac- 
complished, he  at  once  gave  himself  up 
again  to  the  authorities. 

In  the  kitchen,  good,  fat  Isabela  was 
lying  on  the  floor  weeping  bitterly. 
'■'■Ay  de  mi!''''  she  cried,  "  v^jF,  ay,  pobre 
de  mi!  a  man  has  been  killed  in  my 
house  and  desolation  will  follow  !  Maria, 
forgive  us  !     Maria  !     Maria  Santisima  !  " 

Casimiro,  very  pale  and  silent,  was 
drinking  brandy  in  a  corner  by  himself, 
while  several  groups  of  peasants  were 
arguing  in  a  low  tone.  But  in  a  little 
while  the  excitement  fell,  and  an  hour 
later  we  were  ready  to  leave.  A  great 
crowd  was  assembled  on  the  road  outside 
the  village,  and  two  carabineros  were 
seated  on  a  pile  of  stones  waiting  pa- 
tiently, while  the  prisoner,  smoking  a 
cigarette,  bade  good-bye  to  the  inhabi- 
tants who  embraced  him  and  compliment- 
ed him  on  his  pluck  and  skill. 

We  reached  Logrono  about  noon  ;  the 
sky  was  clouded  and  the  weather  cold  ;  on 
the  distant  peak  of  Monte  Solia  alone 
there  was  a  gleam  of  light,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
same  country  we  had  seen  but  two  days 
ago,  bathed  in  tropical  sunshine.  I 
wished  to  own  a  real  Spanish  sombrero, 
so  we  entered  one  of  the  shops  where  I 
picked  out  a  creditable  specimen  and  was 
walking  away,  well  satisfied  with  my  pur- 
chase, when  the  hatter  dashed  my  pride  to 
the  ground  by  saying:  "You  may  rely 
upon  it's  being  good  felt,  senor — we  re- 
ceived it  from  Paris  only  last  week  ;  in- 
deed, to-day  we  get  all  our  goods  from 
Paris  ! " 

Under  the  arcade  a  pretty  young  wo- 
man, one  of  the  few,  alas,  who  still  wore 
a  mantilla,  accosted  us  and  asked  whether 
we  were  not  the   gentlemen   who   had  so 

kindly  offered  her  husband.  Colonel  G , 

a  seat  in  our  coach.  On  my  answering  in 
the  affirmative  she  pressed  us  to  come  to 
her  house  and  make  ourselves  at  home  as 
long  as  we  intended  to  stay  in  Logrono. 
My  older  companions,  however,  were 
anxious  to  take  the  next  train,  so  I  re- 
luctantly had  to  decline  her  offer. 

As  we  took  our  seats  in  the  train  Mr. 
M ,  the  French  engineer  who  had  ac- 
companied us,  asked  me  in  rather  a  dis- 
paraging tone  : 

"  And  so  you  would  like  to  come  back 
and  stay  a  while  among  these  savages  ? 
I  wonder  at  your  taste."  "Yes!"  I  re- 
plied, "  I  do,  and,  God  willing,  I  shall." 


RECONSIDERATION. 


A  QUAINT  old  arbor  ;  there  the  bees 

Sipped  sweets  from  honeyed  flowers, 
While  'neath  the  ancient,  mossy  trees 

I  dreamed  in  happy  hours. 
When  Dolly  sat  there  by  my  side 

With  rosy  cheek  and  dimple, 
I  stole  a  kiss — 'twas  not  denied — 

Old  times,  you  know,  were  simple. 


We  strolled  about  the  little  close, 

By  hollyhock  and  lily  ; 
And  I  proposed  ;  yes,  I  suppose 

It  was  a  trifle  silly. 
But  when  I  took  her  hand  in  mine 

And  bent  my  head  and  kissed  her, 
She  said,  "  I  never  can  be  thine, 

But  I  will  be  thy  sister  I " 


You  wonder  why  I  like  to  sit 

Beneath  this  shaded  cover, 
And  watch  the  tilting  swallows  flit  : — 

An  old  deserted  lover  ; 
Or,  strolling  by  the  fountain's  brim, 

With  Count,  my  trusty  setter, 
You  fancy  that  my  eyes  grow  dim 

Because  I  can't  forget  her. 


Forget  her  ?     No  !     Sweet  visions  bright, 

Of  days  once  spent  together, 
Sweep  like  a  glint  of  April  light 

Athwart  life's  cloudy  weather. 
Ah  !  here  she  comes.     Well  then  you  see, 

Ere  crimson  decked  the  holly, 
She  gave  her  heart  and  hand  to  me 

And — classmate — this  is  Dolly  ! 


Sanborn  Gore  Tenney. 
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"  B-L-o-w  !  "  "  b-l-o-w  !  "  came  down 
from  the  Crow's  Nest  late  one  afternoon 
after  we  had  for  days  tacked  this  way 
and  that  on  the  look  out  for  whales,  and 
incidentally  also  for  "  leads "  through 
the  ice  pack,  for  we  were  in  Behring  Sea. 
It  had  been  a  long  passage  from  San 
Francisco  ;  not  a  sail  had  we  seen  for 
fifty-two  days.  No  wonder  then  that  we 
rejoiced  when  suddenly  five  sails  hove  in 
sight.  But  this  spasm  was  overshadowed 
by  a  new  excitement.  It  was  a  whale — 
the  first  whale  !  Every  man  was  electri- 
fied. The  boats  were  made  ready  to 
"  lower  away,"  but  the  whale  was  in  too 
much  haste  to  wait  to  be  caught  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  ice. 

While,  of  course,  disappointed  at  not 
securing  the  whale,  we  had  some  com- 
pensation in  a  visit  from  the  captain  of  a 
brig  that  had  come  near  us.  We  had  sig- 
naled him  to  come  aboard,  but  good  na- 
turedly  we  accepted  a  counter  invitation 
to  call  on  him.  Whalemen  call  this  going 
aboard  of  each  other's  ships  "gamming." 
On  such  occasions  the  captains  exchange 
experiences  and  tell  yarns,  and  the  "  gam  " 
is  capped  by  an  excellent  meal.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  yarns  was 
about  the  "singing"  of  whales.  When  I 
first  heard  it  I  took  it  for  a  joke,  intended 
for  me  to  bite  at.  But  one  day  there  was 
a  rehearsing  of  experiences  and  I  found 
that  the  ship's  master  really  believed  that 
whales   do  sing.      Captain  Kelley,  of  the 


brig  Eliza,  was  the  first  to  discover  this 
singing,  but  he  was  laughed  at  for  it.  In 
1882  several  ships  lay  at  anchor  under 
Indian  Point.  As  usual,  the  masters  got 
together,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  conver- 
sation Captain  Kelley  broke  in,  "There's 
a  bowhead  !  "  Everybody  laughed  about 
"  Kelley's  band,"  but  he  insisted  that 
whales  were  nearby  and  he  was  going 
to  give  chase.  One  master  suggested 
that  it  was  the  copper  on  the  ship,  an- 
other that  it  was  seals,  another  that  it 
was  the  ice,  and  so  on.  But  when  Cap- 
tain Kelley  took  up  anchor  and  set  sail 
every  ship  followed  him.  One  whale  was 
caught.  Soon  more  singing  was  heard. 
The  result  was  the  capture  of  several 
whales.  After  having  attention  thus 
forcibly  called  to  the  singing,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  masters  were  on 
the  look  out  for  it.  As  singing  is  almost 
never  heard  in  the  Arctic,  it  is  inferred 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  call  or  signal  for 
whales,  when  making  a  passage  through 
Behring  Sea,  to  notify  each  other  that 
they  are  bound  north,  and  perhaps  that 
the  Straits  are  clear  of  ice.  While  Capt. 
Wm.  H.  Kelley  was  right-whaling  in  the 
Japan  Sea  in  1881  he  put  his  ear  to  the 
line  and  heard  the  whale  that  he  had 
struck  give  a  deep,  heavy,  agonizing 
groan,  like  that  of  a  person  in  pain.  It 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
humpback  whales,  blackfish,  devil  fish 
and    other    species    of   whales   sing,    and 
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that  walruses  and  seals  bark  under  water, 
and  it  is  believed  that  all  animals  having 
lungs  and  living  in  the  water,  as  these  do, 
have  their  own  peculiar  cry,  or,  as  whale- 
men express  it,  "  sing."  Whenever  a 
whale  is  struck  by  a  harpoon  it  is  al- 
ways noticed  from  the  masthead  that 
every  whale  in  sight  is  "gallied,"  that 
is,  frightened.  Usually  they  disappear, 
tut  occasionally  they  simply  jump,  then 
settle  back  quietly  to  feeding  or  whatever 
they  may  be  doing.  It  is  particularly  true 
that  sperm  whales  take  fright  when  one 
of  their  number  is  struck.  No  reason  has 
ever  been  assigned  for  this  sudden  signal 
of  danger  except  this  "  singing  "  theory. 
It  is  believed  that  when  a  whale  is  struck 
its  cry  of  pain  is  heard  by  every  other 
whale  within  sight  from  aloft.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1887,  one  of  the  Eliza  s  boats  struck 
a  sperm  whale  and  instantly  the  whole 
school,  which  was  three  miles  or  more 
off,  started  for  their  wounded  companion, 
and  circling  about  it  huddled  together  as 
if  to  ask,  "  What's  the  matter  ? "  With 
bowhead  whales  the  cry  is  something  like 
the  hoo-00-oo  of  the  hoot  owl,  although 
longer  drawn  out  and  more  of  a  humming 
sound  than  a  hoot.  Beginning  on  F,  the 
tone  may  rise  to  G,  A,  B,  and  sometimes 
to  C,  before  slanting  back  to  F  again. 
With  the  humpbacked  whale  the  tone  is 
much  finer,  often  sounding  like  the  E 
string  of  a  violin. 

We  reached  the  ice  pack  before  we 
had  gone  a  third  of  the  distance  across 
the  gulf.  Then  followed  another  period 
of  waiting.     Between  listening  for  whales, 
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shooting  at  seals'  heads,  dodging  ice 
cakes,  photographing,  and  having  an 
occasional  gam  to  "  growl "  from  weari- 
ness, time  passed,  but  it  passed  very 
slowly. 

I  devoted  myself  assiduously  to  de- 
veloping accumulated  pictures,  but  even 
that  could  not  lift  the  cloud  of  un- 
easiness that  hung  over  us.  We  wanted 
to  be  up  and  doing,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  positively  nothing  to  do 
but  patiently  wait.  Steamer  Orca,  the 
most  powerful  ship  in  the  fleet,  came  up 
and  after  trying  in  vain  to  penetrate  the 
pack  turned  back.  With  steam  she  could 
easily  go  back  and  forth  in  spite  of 
weather,  while  we  sailing  vessels  were 
dependent  upon  the  winds. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  May  a 
sail  was  sighted  at  the  south,  and  in  the 
morning  there  were  six  more.  We  recog- 
nised them  as  part  of  the  fleet  that  had 
gone  eastward  in  hopes  of  getting  north 
along  the  Alaskan  coast.  They  had 
found  the  solid  ice  pack  as  far  south  as 
St.  Paul's  Island,  so  returned.  With 
them  came  news  from  ships  at  the  south, 
the  two  chief  items  being  that  twenty- 
one  whales  had  been  caught  and  that  the 
Stamhoul  had  been  stove  ;  not  so  seri- 
ously, however,  but  that  she  could  be  re- 
paired. 

This  was  the  slowest  getting  anywhere 
I  had  ever  experienced.  On  the  first  day 
of  May  we  were  100  miles  below  Cape 
Navarin.  A  week  later  we  were  off  the 
cape.  Then  we  pressed  forward  and 
went  perhaps  fifty  miles,  but  only  to  be 
beset  in  the  pack  and 
remain  three  days 
without  moving  a 
ship's  length,  except 
as  the  current  carried 
us.  Then  a  north- 
westerly gale  carried 
us  back  below  Cape 
Thaddeus.  Four  or 
five  days  later  the  ice 
opened  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  making  an 
attempt  to  work  north- 
ward, and  in  two  weeks 
we  had  only  gone 
about  one  hundred 
miles.  During  these 
two  weeks  we  had 
sailed  north  and  drift- 
ed south,  sailed  south 
and  drifted  north — in 
fact,    gone     in     every 
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direction.  One 
current  carried  us 
to  within  s  i  x  t  y 
miles  of  tlie  Ana- 
dir River,  while 
another  carried  us 
off  to  the  eastward. 
Finally  the  cu  r  - 
rent  settled  down 
to  a  general  north- 
erly flow  and  car- 
ried us  in  the 
proper  direction  at 
the  rate  of  from 
two  to  twelve 
miles  a  day.  Local 
currents  occasion- 
a 1 1  y  interfered. 
Thus  the  first  day 
of  June  each  ship 
lay  tied  up  to  a 
big  cake  of  ice, 
and  of  the  vessels 
nearest  us,  the 
Hi  da  Ig  o,  which 
was  east  south 
east  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  carried 
to   south  by   east 

by  night.  The  Abram  Barker  was  car- 
ried from  north  by  east  to  north  east  by 
north,  and  the  Northern  Lights  from  west 
half  north  to  south  west  by  west. 

To  be  bothered  like  this  is  an  every- 
day experience  to  an  Arctic  whaleman, 
and  it  is  a  small  part  of  what  he  must 
patiently  submit  to.  A  contrary  current 
may  hold  him  in  the  pack  while  ships 
about  him  make  sail,  and  head  for  the 
whaling  grounds.  Or  while  he  is  wear- 
ing and  tacking  about,  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  course,  he  is  har- 
assed by  the  feeling  that  probably  other 
ships  have  got  through  the  ice  somewhere 
else  and  found  whales.  Possibly  he  may 
be  within  easy  sailing  of  a  passage  through 
the  ice — as  it  was  afterward  learned  we 
seventeen  ships  were — but  not  know  it. 
He  is  always  in  danger  of  having  his 
ship  stove,  and  must  be  prepared  at  any 
moment,  day  or  night,  to  fight  clear  of 
ice  or  flee  from  a  threatened  pack  or  ap- 
proaching floe.  These  conditions  come 
nearer  the  proper  ones  for  spoiling  a 
good  temperament  than  any  human  being 
ought  to  be  tempted  with.  Even  the  pa- 
tient Job  of  old  would  have  been  sorely 
tried  had  he  been  an  Arctic  whaleman.  To 
hang  week  after  week  on  the  verge  of 
getting  somewhere  is  far  more  trying  to 


'  WE    WERE    STUCK    FAST   IN    THE    ICE. 


the  patience  than  one  could  imagine  who 
has  not  experienced  it. 

An  experience  of  Captain  Cogan,  of 
the  Hunter,  in  1886,  is  typical  of  what 
exertion  a  whaleman  will  make  to  prose- 
cute and  complete  his  voyage.  In  going 
through  the  Gulf  of  Anadir  he  broke  a 
piece  out  of  the  Hunter^s  cutwater,  but 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  stop  and  re- 
pair it.  When  off  St.  Lawrence  Island 
he  was  caught  in  a  whirlpool,  had  the 
rudder  head  nearly  twisted  off,  and  two 
of  the  pintles  holding  the  rudder  broken. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  this  damage 
good,  when  he  started  on  again.  When 
off  Icy  Cape  he  struck  bottom  ice,  knock- 
ing in  six  timbers  six  feet  from  the  keel 
forward  of  the  forechains.  This  caused 
a  serious  leak,  but  by  running  all  the 
pumps  and  bailing  he  got  at  the  break 
and  stopped  two-thirds  of  the  flow. 
Turning  about,  he  went  into  Kotzebue 
Sound,  behind  Chamisso  Island.  The 
wind  has  a  rake  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
there,  yet  it  was  the  best  retreat  at 
hand.  Nearly  everything  in  the  ship 
was  landed  on  shore.  The  spars  were 
then  unshipped  and  made  into  a  raft, 
which  was  firmly  anchored  at  both  ends 
with  the  two  bow  anchors  and  then 
weighted  down  and  steadied   with  casks 
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of  water.  A  strong  southeasterly  gale 
came  up,  making  it  necessary  to  undo  all 
this  work.  But  when  all  was  again  quiet 
the  raft  was  rebuilt,  and  with  this  as  a 
wharf  the  ship  was  hove  down  so  that  the 
keel  could  be  reached,  and  the  leak  thor- 
oughly repaired.  Before  things  were 
stowed  down  again  another  southeaster 
came  on,  but  it  was  too  late  to  do  any 
damage.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  mishap 
the  Hitnter  had  not  caught  a  whale,  but 
less  than  three  months  afterward  she  went 
into  port  with  eleven  whales. 

A  few  days  later  we  pushed  into  the  ice 
toward  the  land.  One  lead  after  another 
•was  passed  through  until  noon,  when  we 
found  ourselves  facing  a  solid  pack  over 
a  mile  wide.  The  good  ship  poked  its 
blunt  stem  into  it,  and  after  six  hours  of 
steadv  work  we  emerged  into  a  laroe  lead 


TOWING   ASHORE   THE    EMPTY   CASKS. 

on  the  other  side.  Several  of  the  other 
ships  were  already  there.  The  next  day 
we  lowered  the  boats  five  times  and  struck 
and  killed  one  whale,  but  he  was  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  pack,  so  we  lost  him. 

Though  many  whales  were  caught  by 
the  ships  in  Behring  Sea,  I  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  near  enough  to  enjoy  the  sport. 
By  making  a  round  of  visits  I  had  some- 
how missed  this  interesting  performance, 
so  it  was  not  until  we  anchored  under 
East  Cape  that  I  saw  my  first  whale 
caught. 

Everything  had  been  so  interesting, 
however,  that  I  had  not  been  disappoint- 
ed, and  after  I  had  seen  this  one  I  re- 
joiced that    it   was   the   first,    everything 


was  so  favorable.  The  day  was  beauti- 
ful, and  the  captain  and  I  em'^raced  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  round  of  the 
nine  ships  at  anchor.  When  on  the  ex- 
treme northern  ship,  a  whale  was  "  raised," 
or  seen,  coming  leisurely  along  the  edge 
of  the  shore  ice.  The  news  spread  like 
wildfire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  thirty  or 
more  whaleboats  were  flitting  about,  each 
endeavoring  to  get  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  spot  where  the  whale  would  next 
rise  to  spout. 

When  he  rose  a  boat  darted  an  iron, 
but  it  did  not  hold.  At  the  next  rising 
another  boat  attempted  to  hit  him,  and 
also  failed  ;  but  the  third  boat  made  fast 
to  him.  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  the 
whale  make  a  lunge  and  start  seaward, 
towing  the  boat  after  him  at  a  terrific 
pace.  He  went  a  mile  or  two,  then 
wheeled  about  and  made  a  straight  line 
for  the  shore  ice.  Another  boat  was  soon 
alongside  to  bend  on  more  line  to  the 
nearly-exhausted  tubs  of  the  first  boat. 

All  the  captains  became  so  excited  and 
interested  in  the  chase  that  they  longed 
for  some  of  the  fun  ;  so  four  of  them 
took  the  Hunter  s  steam  launch,  I  accom- 
panying them.  As  soon  as  we  reached 
the  shore  ice  I  saw  the  whale  spout  be- 
hind a  long  point  of  ice.  It  would  have 
taken  a  boat  considerable  time  to  sail 
there,  but  we  steamed  around  it,  and  be- 
fore I  could  comprehend  the  situation 
were  alongside  the  monster.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  such  a  powerful  creature 
could  be  killed.  With  Captain  Cogan  at 
the  helm,  Captain  Sherman  with  a  dart- 
ing gun,  Captani  Kelley  with  a  shoulder 
gun,  and  Captain  Winslow  and  myself  as 
ballast,  we  bore  down  on  him,  fired  two 
bombs  into  him  and  rushed  past  just  in 
time  to  escape  a  sweeping  blow  from  his 
powerful  tail. 

It  is  disappointing  to  see  a  whale,  for 
most  pictures  represent  him  as  standing 
up  like  a  buoy  or  posing  with  his  tail  on 
top  of  the  water.  The  real  fact  is  that 
only  the  top  of  the  head  about  the  spout 
hole  and  a  small  piece  of  the  back  are 
seen,  and  perhaps  the  '*  flukes,"  or  in 
common  English,  the  tail,  may  take  an 
occasional  sweep  in  the  air.  When  as 
near  as  we  were,  so  that  we  could  look 
down  into  the  water  upon  the  creature, 
his  great  size  could  be  partially  compre- 
hended. 

It  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man 
in  the  boat  when  the  whale  is  struck  to 
yell  at  the  top  of  his  voice.     Even  where 
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there  is  dignity  to 
l3e  kept  up,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  this 
has  to  be  done.  In 
the  midst  of  the 
shouting  was  heard 
the  muffled  "boom," 
"  boom  "  of  the  two 
bombs,  and  the 
whale  rolled  over 
■dead,  without  a 
struggle.  I  stayed 
aboard  the  Liicretia 
that  night  to  see  the 
whale  cut  in. 

As  soon  as  a  whale 
is  killed  the  vessel 
gets  under  way  and 
sails  to  him,  taking 
him  on  the  starboard 
side  in  front  of  the 
gangway.  With  a 
steamer,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, this  is  very 
■easily  done,  but  a 
sailing  vessel  may 
find  it  necessary  to 
manoeuvre  some 
time  before  gettmg 

the  conditions  right  for  work.  First,  a 
strong  chain  or  hawser  is  secured  around 
the  flukes.  This  runs  through  the  hawse 
pipe  and  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  forward 
bit  near  the  windlass.  Then  another 
•chain  is  secured  to  one  fin,  and  it  is  with 
this  second  chain  that  the  whale  is  man- 
aged. 

The  carcass  runs  fore  and  aft,  the  head 
being  aft,  and  the  fin  in  front  of  the 
.gangway.  With  sharp-cutting  spades  a 
man  cuts  through  the  blubber,  circling 
.around  the  whale  from  the  extremity  of 
the  mouth  toward  the  tail,  corkscrew  like. 
He  cuts  down  to  the  "lean."  By  hauling 
•on  the  fin  chain  the  carcass  rolls,  and  the 
^'  blanket  piece "  of  blubber  tears  itself 
•off,  aided  by  the  cutting  spades.  When 
the  whale  is  rolled  quarter  over  one  lip 
•comes  uppermost.  A  tackle  is  fastened 
to  this  ;  then  it  is  cut  off,  hoisted  on  deck 
and  dropped  into  the  "blubber  room,"  as 
the  space  between  decks  from  the  main- 
mast to  the  forecastle  is  called.  All 
hoisting  is  done  by  the  windlass,  and  in 
most  of  the  vessels  power  comes  from 
a  donkey  engine.  The  blanket  piece  is 
•started  again  and  the  whale  rolled  half 
way  over.  The  throat  is  then  uppermost. 
This  in  turn  is  cut  off  and  deposited  in 
the   blubber  room,  then  the  other  lip  is 


A   BLANKET    PIECE. 


rolled  up  and  removed.  By  this  time  the 
blanket  piece  becomes  unwieldy  in  its 
length,  so  another  hold  is  secured  close 
down  to  the  carcass,  and  the  strip  of 
blubber,  perhaps  fifteen  feet  long  and  six 
feet  wide,  cut  off  and  dropped  into  the 
blubber  room. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole 
operation  is  now  at  hand,  and  that  is  to 
cut  off  the  "head"  or  upper  jaw,  which 
contains  all  the  whalebone.  A  false  or 
careless  move  might  destroy  hundreds  of 
dollars'  worth  of  bone,  or,  possibly,  cause 
the  loss  of  the  whole  head.  A  chain  is 
carefully  drawn  through  a  hole  cut  be- 
tween the  scalp  bone  and  the  tough  blub- 
ber about  the  spout  hole.  The  backbone 
is  chopped  nearly  through,  near  where 
the  blanket  piece  was  started,  then  by  a 
jerk  of  the  tackle  the  weight  breaks  the 
remainder  and  the  head  is  hauled  on 
deck.  There  was  once  a  whaling  captain 
who  disjointed  the  head  instead  of  chop- 
ping it  off.  My  whale's  head  contained 
about  twenty-five  hundred  pounds  of 
whalebone,  and  as  the  price  of  bone 
was  $3.50  a  pound  at  that  time,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  how  anxious  a  whale- 
man must  be,  when  cutting  in,  until  he 
gets  the  head  on  deck.  Heads  contain 
over  six  hundred  slabs  of  bone,  and  in  a 
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large  whale  like  this  the  pieces  range  in 
length  from  twelve  feet,  or  a  little  over, 
down  to  a  few  inches.  For  convenience 
in  working  each  ship  has  4  "cutting 
stage"  of  planks  that  hangs  over  the 
water  in  front  of  the  gangway,  so  that 
the  men  can  stand  nearly  over  the  whale. 
It  is  from  this  that  the  work  is  done,  and 
it  was  here  that  I  stood  to  see  the  whole 
operation. 

With  the  head  cut  off,  the  rest  of  the 
cutting  in  is  easy  and  simple.  The  blank- 
et piece  is  peeled  off  in  strips  about  fif- 
teen feet  long,  until  a  point  near  the  flukes 
is  reached.  There  the  backbone  is  dis- 
jointed. The  final  haul  brings  on  deck 
the  flukes  with  the  blanket  piece.  The 
carcass  either  floats  off  or  sinks.  These 
blanket  pieces  of  blubber  are  cut  and 
torn  off  the  whale  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  peel  is  cut  and  torn  off  an  orange 
when  paring  it.  Frequently  the  natives 
are  aboard,  and  work  is  done  slowly  in 
order  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  cut  off  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lean 
meat.  The  cutting  in  was  a  novelty  to 
me,  but  the  work  of  the  natives  was  more 
entertaining.  They  had  six  canoes  crowd- 
ed in  near  the  whale,  and  the  instant 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  proceedings  a  man 
from  each  would  clamber  on  to  the  car- 
cass, splash  about  in  the  blood  and  water, 
and  slash  away  at  the  meat  with  villan- 
ous-looking  knives.  They  worked  like 
heroes  and  yelled  like  fiends.  Some 
worked  with  their  hands  under  water,  and 
most  of  them  were  knee  deep  in  it  all  the 
time.  One  fellow  lay  almost  flat  on  his 
stomach  and  burrowed  in  under  the  blub- 
ber in  advance  of  the  cutters.  His  feet 
were  flying  about  dangerously  near  keen- 
edged  knives,  but  he  did  not  get  cut. 

Whalemen  still  observe  the  old  sperm- 
whaling  custom  of  lustily  shouting  "  Hur- 
rah for  five  and  forty  more  !  "  when  the 
head  or  last  piece  of  blubber  is  landed  on 
deck.  But  this  shout  is  not  because  the 
work  is  all  done.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  try  pots  were  set  to  working.  First, 
the  blubber  was  cut  into  "  horse  pieces  " 
about  a  foot  square  and  two  feet  long, 
then  "minced,"  that  is,  cut  into  thin 
slices  to  facilitate  the  trying  out  of  the 
oil.  The  blubber  then  goes  into  the  pots, 
and  after  the  oil  is  boiled  out  the  remains 
of  the  blubber  have  become  hard  and  brit- 
tle, but  are  pressed  to  get  the  last  dregs 
of  oil  ;  then  these  "scraps  "  are  used  for 
fuel,  and  they  make  a  hot  fire.  This  night 
the  sun  barely  dipped  below  the  horizon 


at  midnight,  but  when  darkness  does  inter- 
fere with  the  cutting  in  or  the  trying  out,  a 
lot  of  scraps  are  put  into  a  wire  basket 
and  lighted,  making  a  "  bug  light,"  which 
is  equal  to  a  pitch-pine  torch.  The  oil  is 
slowly  bailed  from  the  try  pots  into  a 
cooler,  and  after  running  through  two  or 
three  is  pumped  into  casks  and  stowed 
down  in  the  hold.  This  whale  made  120 
barrels  of  oil. 

Such  a  feast  as  the  natives  had  after 
their  work  was  finished  I  They  scattered 
all  over  the  ship  and  in  their  canoes, 
eating  blubber.  Each  one  was  gnawing 
away  on  a  big  chunk,  sometimes  of  sev- 
eral pounds.  He  would  surround  one 
corner  with  his  mouth,  grasp  it  in  his 
teeth,  then  saw  it  off  with  his  knife.  Why 
the  lips  were  not  sawed  off  was  a  mys- 
tery. The  bigger  the  mouthful  the  more 
happy  he  appeared. 

Whenever  opportunity  offered,  whether 
while  gamming,  or  at  other  times,  I  asked 
the  various  captains  how  much  a  hundred 
barrel  whale  would  weigh.  Some  esti- 
mated it  at  thirty  tons,  others  at  forty 
fifty,  and  not  a  few  were  as  high  as 
seventy-five  tons.  Even  a  "  calf,"  as  the 
young  whale  is  called,  that  is  only  four 
days  old,  is  a  heavy  load  to  haul  on  deck. 
W^ith  polar  whales  the  "cow,"  or  female, 
is  larger  than  the  "  bull,"  or  male.  With  all 
other  species  of  whales  it  is  just  the  other- 
way.* 

Our  next  whaling  was  off  Point  Barrow. 
When  we  left  Cape  Smyth  we  steamed 
around  the  ground  ice  along  the  shore 
into  the  open  water  beyond. 

Two  other  steamers  were  in  sight  whal- 
ing, and  soon  we,  too,  had  boats  down. 
Two  whales  were  disporting  themselves 
on  the  edge  of  the  ice  just  ahead  of  the 
ship,  and  a  boat  made  fast  to  one  of 
them,  but  lost  him.  Two  hours  later 
another  whale  was  struck  and  lost ;  but 
not  long  afterward  a  third  was  struck, 
killed  and  secured.  When  struck,  he 
darted  under  the  ice,  taking  nearly  all 
the  line  in  the  boat,  but  the  bombs  had 
done  their  fatal  work.  Slowly  and  care- 
fully he  was  hauled  out,  and  when  once 
alongside   was    quickly     cut    in.       Boats 


*  The  following  are  the  measurements  of  a  whale  8o- 
barrels  in  size,  made  by  Capt.  J.  F.  Poole,  of  the  \.  S.  Pe7-- 
kins,  of  San  Francisco,  in  August,  1867  :  Total  length,  47 
feet ;  length  of  pectorals,  or  "  tins,"  8  feet ;  breadth  of  pec- 
torals, 4  feet ;  distance  from  nib  end  to  spout  holes,  16  feet 
10  inches  ;  e.vtension  of  the  flukes,  iq  feet ;  thickest  part  of 
blubber,  i  foot  4  inches  ;  thickness  of  the  black  skin,  i  inch  ; 
length  of  the  longest  piece  of  whalebone,  11  feet  i  inch; 
distance  the  bone  was  imbedded  in  the  gum  of  the  jaw,  10 
inches  ;  number  of  pieces  of  whalebone  on  each  side,  330 ;. 
weight  of  the  longest  piece  of  whalebone,  7  pounds. 
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-».vere  off  cruising  along  the  edge  of  the 
ice  most  of  the  time.  During  two. nights 
young  ice  formed,  so  no  whaling  was  done. 
One  evening  a  large  whale  came  up  astern 
of  the  ship,  about  three  ship  lengths  off, 
spouted  three  or  four  times,  then  disap- 
peared under  the  ice.  He  took  so  little 
time  and  was  so  spry,  that  a  boat  was  not 
lowered  quick  enough.  Even  my  detec- 
tive camera  seemed  to  work  slow,  but  I 
"shot"  in  time  to  get  him  as  he  rounded 
to  go  down. 

We  were  in  a  narrow  channel  between 
the  ground  ice  at  the  south  and  the  main 
pack  at  the  north.  The  current  ran 
through  this  like  a  mill  stream.  In  it  a 
sailing  vessel  would  be  perfectly  helpless. 
Even  the  steamers  found  it  no  easy  task 
to  make  headway  against  it.  This  power- 
ful current,  with  a  northeasterly  trend, 
has  carried  many  a  ship  to  destruction. 
There  was  more  or  less  change  in  the 
pack  every  day,  usually  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  Once  it  nearly 
closed  in  on  us,  driving  out  some  of 
the  steamers.  When  the  second  change 
came  we  all  got  out  as  fast  as  sail 
and  steam  could  carry  us.  No  vessel 
•can  be  built  that  could  withstand  be- 
ing nipped  between  ice,  grounded  so  as 
to  brace  itself  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
pack  with  millions  upon  millions  of  tons 
pressing  behind  it  on  the  other  side. 

For  six  weeks  we  lay  around  Point 
Barrow.  Whenever  the  ice  would  allow 
•of  it,  we  would  go  out  along  the  edge  of 
the  pack,  or  floe,  and  hunt  for  whales. 
Frequently  we  would  pick  up  one  or 
two,  but  more  often  the  ice  would  drive 
us  back  to  our  retreat  before  we  could  be- 
gin whaling.  But  no  time  was  lost  when 
whaling  was  possible.  The  ship's  crew 
was  divided  into  "  watches."  One  watch 
would  be  on  deck  eight  hours  one  night 
and  four  hours  the  following  day,  while 
the  other  watch  would  have  the  eight 
hours  for  rest — the  "  watch  below,"  and  the 
four  hours  for  the  "watch  on  deck."  By 
alternating,  one  watch  would  sleep  most 
of  one  night,  then  be  on  deck  miost  of  the 
next  night.  But  there  was  no  regard 
either  for  the  watch  below  or  the  watch 
on  deck  when  there  was  whaling  to  be 
done.  There  are  very  few  days  in  the 
■eight  months'  cruise  when  whaling  can  be 
done,  so  no  opportunity  is  lost,  be  it  Sun- 
day or  any  other  time. 

The  old  way  of  whaling,  simply  with 
harpoons  and  lances,  has  long  since  been 
superseded   by   the   use  of   bombs.     The 


bombs  contain  nearly  a  pound  of  power- 
ful powder,  and  when  they  explode  inside 
of  a  whale  shatter  it  mercilessly.  They 
are  shot  from  a  heavy  metallic  shoulder 
gun,  or  from  a  "darting  gun."  This  is  a 
gun  attached  to  a  pole  about  six  feet  long. 
A  harpoon  is  fitted  to  the  gun,  so  the  oper- 
ation of  "darting"  the  harpoon  is  like  the 
old  method.  But  when  the  harpoon,  or 
"iron,"  is  "made  fast"  to  the  whale  the 
bomb  is  shot  from  the  gun.  It  enters  the 
whale's  body  aad-  explodes  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, usually  in  a  vital  spot,  and  kills  the 
whale  instantly  ;  hence  the  royal  sport  that 
whaling  was  under  the  harpoon  system 
has  now  become  merely  a  butchering  op- 
eration. There  are  cases,  however,  when 
a  whale  shows  great  fight.  Sperm  whales 
are  born  fighters,  but  polar  whales  are 
timid  and  die  meekly. 

We  found  one  whale  that  was  not  meek. 
When  off  in  the  ice,  in  a  large  hole  some 
two  miles  in  diameter,  we  struck  a  whale 
that  spouted  thick  blood.  This  was  an 
indication  of  a  fatal  wound,  but  he  seemed 
determined  to  die  game.  Heading  for 
the  middle  of  the  hole,  he  swept  his  flukes 
through  the  air,  smashing  the  rudder  of 
one  boat,  then  plunging  ahead  in  his  ter- 
rible agony.  His  huge  head  would  come 
out  of  the  water,  then  his  flukes  would 
take  a  sweep  in  the  air.  Five  boats  were 
about  him,  each  endeavoring  to  put  an- 
other bomb  into  him,  and  yet  not  get 
within  reach  of  his  destructive  tail.  Once 
he  headed  for  the  pack,  but  we  steamed 
in  front  of  him  and  headed  him  off.  Then, 
at  a  favorable  opportunity,  a  boat  ran  up 
to  him.  The  boat  steerer  raised  his  gun, 
and  was  about  to  shoot,  when  the  whale 
disappeared.  Again  he  came  up,  made 
another  exhibition  of  his  giant  strength, 
and  sank.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
watched  him  poking  his  head  out  of  the 
water,  swinging  his  huge  flukes  about  and 
making  faint  attempts  to  spout. 

Trailing  on  quietly  and  calmly  behind 
him  all  this  time  were  two  frail  cedar  whale 
boats,  each  made  fast  to  him  by  a  small 
steel  harpoon  and  a  hempen  line  two 
inches  in  circumference.  With  each  ris- 
ing he  seemed  to  gain  additional  strength, 
but  the  boats  followed  closer  than  he 
could  guard  against.  At  last  a  good  shot 
was  had.  The  muffled  report  of  its  ex- 
plosion followed,  and  he  rolled  over,  dead. 
"  Hurrah  !  "  shouted  every  man  in  the 
boats  and  on  the  shtp.  It  was  a  shout 
of  victory,  a  victory  of  human  skill  and 
cunning    over   nature's    royal   brute,    the 
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embodiment  of  strength  and  bigness. 
Few  men  in  the  crew  had  ever  witnessed 
such  a  spectacle  before.  Certainly  I 
never  had,  and  never  expect  to  again. 
It  was  a  victory  worthy  the  superior  in- 
telligence of  man.  To  come  upon  a 
whale  and  kill  him  instantly  is  a  tame 
affair,  but  to  defy  him  to  combat,  to  cir- 
cumvent him  at  every  point,  and  finally 
kill  him,  is  entirely  a  different  thing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the 
boats  were  off  whaling  and  I  was  watch- 
mg  them,  when  the  lookout  said:  "See 
there  ! "'  A  large  polar  bear  with  one 
cub  was  wandering  along  the  edge  of  the 
pack,  climbing  over  one  hummock  after 
another  until  they  got  withui  two  ship 
lengths  of  us.  There  they  halted,  for 
they  saw  the  ship,  but  being  at  the  wind- 
ward could  not  scent  it.  Their  noses 
were  high  in  the  air,  sniffing,  and  as  they 
patiently  held  them  there  I  took  the  hint 
and  photographed  them.  The  scene  was 
exceedingly  interesting,  for  they  were  the 
first  bears  I  had  seen  ;  but  it  was  rudely 
intruded  upon  by  somebody  calling  out, 
"  Fast  boat  !  "  In  an  instant  two  white, 
shaggy  creatures  were  seen  to  head  about 
and  scamper  away  as  fast  as  their  clum- 
siness could  carry  them.  No  bullet  fol- 
lowed them,  but  my  camera  caught  them 
as  they   were  disappearing  over  a  hum- 


mock. Before  noon  we  had  a  120-barreI 
whale  cut  in. 

The  food  of  the  bowhead  whale  is  found 
in  "slicks,"  and  these  slicks  give  to  the 
water  the  appearance  of  oily  streaks.  The 
different  kinds  of  jelly  fish  that  cause 
these  slicks  are  "  bird's  eye,"  "snow- 
flake,"  "sun  gall,"  etc.  They  range  from 
the  size  of  a  pea,  in  the  first  named,  to  six 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  as  is  the  case- 
with  the  sun  gall.  This  last  is  found  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  sometimes  in  New 
York  harbor.  Bowheads  also  eat  red 
shrimp,  young  salmon  and  other  young 
fish.  All  whales  are  fat  or  lean,  accord- 
ing to  the  supply  of  food.  The  whale- 
bone is  all  in  the  upper  jaw,  while  the 
lovver  jaw  has  two  large  lips,  one  on  each 
side.  Whalebone  is  covered  on  the  inner- 
edge  with  coarse  hair,  like  horse  hair, 
which  also  covers  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
When  feeding,  the  whale  spreads  out  his 
broad  lips,  swims  rapidly  through  a  feed 
slick,  and  when  his  mouth  is  full  of  the- 
food-charged  water,  he  closes  the  lips 
partly,  then  forces  the  water  out  of  his- 
mouth  with  his  tongue  The  hair  serves- 
as  a  sieve  and  collects  all  the  feed.  This^ 
is  swallowed,  and  then  the  operation  is- 
repeated  until  his  appetite  is  satisfied. 

While  at  anchor  one  day  I  looked  over 
the  ship's  books  to  see  how  much  we  ate^ 
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and  I  found  that  our  eight-months'  sup- 
ply of  food  was  60  barrels  of  flour,  4,000 
pounds  of  ship  bread,  70  barrels  of  salt 
beef  and  pork,  100  pounds  of  salt  codfish, 
400  bushels  of  potatoes,  1,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  300  gallons  of  molasses,  1,000 
pounds  of  coffee,  150  pounds  of  tea,  1,000 
or  more  cans  of  meat,  vegetables,  fruit, 
etc.,  besides  small  groceries. 

The  men  are  paid  a  percentage  or 
*'  lay,"  the  lay  being  "  long  "  or  "  short," 
according  to  the  ability  or  position  of  the 
man.  The  captain  gets  the  "  shortest  " 
lay,  which  varies  from  one-eighth  of  the 


touched  the  water.  Each  boat  has  200 
fathoms  of  line  coiled  in  tubs,  which  is 
used  with  the  harpoon.  Then,  as  emer- 
gency articles,  there  is  a  keg  of  fresh 
water,  a  keg  of  bread,  a  lantern,  and  an  axe 
to  chop  the  line  in  case  the  whale  threat- 
ens to  swamp  the  boat. 

Whale  ships  are  naturally  oily,  though 
they  are  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  lye 
after  the  whaling  is  over.  This  oiliness 
has  saved  many  a  whaler  from  wreck.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  is  the  experi- 
ence of  Capt.  Edward  Penniman  when 
he  was  master  of  the  Minerva.     His  was 
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total  value  of  the  voyage  to  a  sixteenth. 
Then  come  the  officers  and  the  men,  the 
lays  growing  "longer"  down  the  list  un- 
til the  steerage  boy  is  reached,  and  he 
is  fortunate  if  he  gets  a  two-hundredth. 
Each  ship  has  five  whaleboats,  and  these 
boats  are  in  charge  of  the  officers  and  the 
boat  headers,  the  captain  always  being  in 
the  crow's  nest  to  direct  the  boats  by  a 
code  of  signals.  While  the  boat  header 
— for  each  officer  is. a  boat  header — man- 
ages and  steers  the  boat,  the  boat  steerer 
uses  the  harpoon,  and  frequently  also  the 
shoulder  gun.  Boats  always  sail  down  to 
the  whale.  To  use  a  paddle,  or  an  oar, 
would   frighten    the  whale  the  instant  it 


one  of  the  last  ships  to  leave  the  Arctic, 
having  fallen  in  with  many  whales.  When 
he  had  the  blubber  of  several  on  board, 
he  headed  out,  keeping  the  try  works 
running.  Soon  a  severe  gale  came  on  ; 
the  blubber  all  shifted  to  one  side,  giving 
the  ship  a  bad  list,  and  making  her  un- 
manageable ;  the  weather  was  too  thick 
to  see  anything,  and  she  drifted  into  the 
breakers  on  the  shoals  off  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales.  One  heavy  sea  after  another 
broke  over  her,  threatening  destruction 
to  everything  on  board,  for  she  was  on 
her  beam  ends  with  her  lee  rail  under 
water.  But  one  very  heavy  sea  stove 
several  casks  of   oil   that  were  on  deck. 
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Like  magic  the  sea  stopped  breaking ; 
the  captain  wore  ship,  reached  deep  water 
and  escaped. 

On  September  6  I  changed  to  the 
steamer  Beluga,  Capt.  J.  F.  Brooks.  That 
afternoon  the  northeast  current  was  the 
strongest  I  had  yet  seen  it,  and  as  the 
day  was  very  calm  several  sailing  vessels 
were  entirely  at  its  mercy,  slowly  but 
surely  bound  to  their  destruction.  But 
happily  the  close  of  the  day  brought  a 
breeze,  and  they  escaped.  That  night  we 
anchored  along  the  ground  ice  off  Cape 
Smyth,  where  there  were  a  dozen  or  more 
sailing  vessels  that  had  just  come  up. 
Almost  the  first  news  that  we  heard  was 
that  the  revenue  cutter  had  been  success- 
ful in  the  search  at  Cape  Navarin,  and 
rescued  Vincent. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  more  or 
less  mirage,  and  at  times  the  effect  was 
marvelous.  Ships  would  be  reflected  long 
before  they  hove  in  sight,  or  perhaps  the 
ice  would  be  piled  up  m  fantastic  walls 
or  masses.  The  horizon  would  be  irreg- 
ular on  account  of  this,  and  remain  so  for 
hours,  there  being  practically  no  tide. 
The  highest  tide  is  three  feet,  but  the 
average  for  the  year  is  only  about  ten 
inches.  A  whalmg  and  trading  station 
has  been  maintained  for  some  years  in  the 
building  erected 
just  above  Cape 
Smyth  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Govern- 
ment for  the  Signal 
Service  Expedition 
under  Lieutenant 
Ray  in  1880-2  ;  with 
a  small  sloop  and 
two  boats'  crews 
whaling  is  carried 
o  n  whenever  the 
weather  and  the  ice 
permit,  and  the 
whales  are  agreea- 
ble. Whalebone  and 
furs  are  also  traded 
for  with  the  na- 
tives. The  presence 
of  the  station  has 
probably  saved  the 
lives  of  many  na- 
tives by  furnishing 
food  in  exchange 
for  work.  The  aver- 
age native  is  the 
most  improvident 
being  imaginable 
He  cannot  have  re- 


gard for  the  future.  His  desire  to  trade 
amounts  almost  to  a  mania.  He  will 
trade  off  his  last  bit  of  ammunition,  or 
remnant  of  food,  seemingly  for  the  sake 
of  trading  ;  the  case  is  not  as  infrequent 
as  it  might  be  in  which  he  will  trade  off 
his  own  child.  Death  by  starvation  is  as 
frequent  as  death  from  natural  causes, 
but  it  would  be  much  less  frequent  were 
he  more  provident  and  energetic.  At  the 
station  a  large  supply  of  venison  is  al- 
ways on  hand  and  no  more  toothsome 
steaks  can  be  imagined  than  I  ate  there. 

Two  days  at  the  anchorage  and  we 
were  off  again,  the  wind  having  scattered 
the  edge  of  the  pack.  A  strong  north- 
westerly gale  coming  on  we  could  not 
safely  move,  the  ice  was  changing  about 
so  much.  But  we  were  under  a  lee  of 
ground  ice,  so  were  secure.  Soon  that 
began  to  break  up  and  threaten  damage 
to  the  sailing  vessels.  In  fact,  two  of 
them  were  driven  ashore.  Some  retreat- 
ed down  the  coast,  but  half  a  dozen  of 
the  bolder  ones  pushed  ahead  and  an- 
chored behind  the  point.  In  spite  of  the 
gale  we  went  off  toward  the  pack  next 
morning.  It  was  the  only  direction  we 
could  go  in,  for  the  pack  had  swung 
around  on  the  land  at  the  south,  cutting 
off  retreat,  and  it  would  not  have  been  an 
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Impossible  condition 
of  affairs  for  it  to 
have  remained  so  for 
the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son. A  few  days 
later,  however,  a 
change  in  the  wind 
scattered  the  ice. 

When  the  whales 
enter  the  Arctic, 
they  follow  up  the 
American  shore  into 
the  northeast  as  fast 
as  the  ice  breaks  up. 
They  go  —  nobody 
knows  where,  but  it 
is  surmised  into 
the  great  basin  at 
the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River. 
But  the  eastward  of 
Point  Barrow  is  a 
dangerous  region  ; 
there  may  not  be  a 
•cake  of  ice  in  sight, 
yet  a  sudden  change 
in  the  wind  may 
bring  up  the  pack 
in  a  twinkling.     No 

places  of  retreat  are  at  hand,  for  the 
water  is  shallow  inshore,  hence  ships, 
if  caught,  would  most  likely  be  pushed 
high  and  dry  on  the  beach.  Ships  of 
much  draught  drag  their  keels  in  the  mud 
if  they  go  far  to  the  eastward.  One  of 
the  greatest  dangers  in  Arctic  whaling  is 
this  going  east  of  Point  Barrow.  Yet  the 
steamers  and  many  sailing  vessels  venture 
there  at  every  opportunity.  Franklin's 
Return  Reef  is  the  farthest  limit,  though 
in  1886  steamers  reached  Barter  Island, 
and  aimed  at  Herschel's  Island,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Point  Barrow. 
Had  they  gone  there,  however,  they 
would  have  been  shut  in  for  the  winter. 

We  went  fifty  miles  to  the  eastward, 
"when  the  sudden  change  in  the  wind 
caused  us  some  anxiety  to  see  what  was 
behind  us.  Some  of  the  boats  were  off 
cruising,  and  before  they  could  be  called 
aboard  they  were  caught.  By  hauling 
over  the  ice,  however,  they  finally  got 
aboard,  but  not  before  one  had  been  bad- 
ly stove.  Returning  to  the  Point,  we 
found  the  whole  fleet,  with  but  two  or 
three  vessels  lacking,  at  anchor.  The 
steamers  again  disappeared  into  the  east- 
ward, and,  as  the  weather  permitted,  some 
sailing  vessels  followed. 

One  stray  whale    was  picked    up,    but 
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whaling  was  so  "  dry  "  that  the  other  ves- 
sels now  squared  away  also  for  the  east- 
ward. 

[From  advance  sheets  of  "  Arctic 
Alaska  and  Siberia,"  by  Herbert  L. 
Aldrich.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago 
and  New  York.] 
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have 
_  been  facto 
history.  Physical  train- 
ing was  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Persian 
and  Grecian  youth  ;  it 
was  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  sought 
by  it  to  attain  courage,  mental  devel- 
opment and  perfect  proportions.  Their 
battles,  learning  and  art,  showed  con- 
clusively the  results  of  physical  exercise. 
Devoid,  however,  of  any  moral  sentiment 
or  strength,  this  physical  training  led  to 
a  voluptuousness  that  assisted  in  the 
downfall  of  these  empires.  Early  Christi- 
anity, viewing  physical  development  from 
this  point,  naturally  became  arrayed 
against  it,  and  the  extreme  of  this  op- 
position was  reached  in  the  radical  as- 
ceticism of  the  Platonists.  The  succeed- 
ing Dark  Ages  destroyed  all  mental  and 
physical  development,  while  the  chival- 
ry of  the  feudal  system  necessitated  a 
revival  of  physical  training.  On  personal 
prowess  much  depended  in  the  days  of 
tournaments  and  "  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test." The  collapse  of  the  feudal  system 
marked  another  decadence  in  physical 
exercise  that  extended  to  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  when  out-of-door 
sports  in  Great  Britain  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Frederick  Ludwig  Jahn  Turn- 
platz,  in  Germany,  gave  athletics  again  a 
prominence. 


In  this  country  the  incidents  attend- 
ing the  early  settlement  provided  for  a 
time  sufficient  physical  work.  Later,  the 
centralization  of  population,  with  the 
life  resulting  from  a  residence  in  the  large 
cities,  and  a  civilization  tending  to  make 
a  man  more  and  more  a  unit  in  a  complex 
social  system,  created  a  demand  for  op- 
portunities for  physical  training.  There 
was  a  personal  ambition  to  compete  with 
others  in  feats  of  strength,  which  had 
been  satisfied  before  in  the  sports  inci- 
dental to  the  less  restrained  life  of  a 
newly-settled  country. 

The  Orange  Athletic  Club,  organized 
in  1885  by  several  energetic  residents  of 
the  Oranges — long  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  suburbs  of  New  York,  and 
with  a  social  life  that  is  proverbial — was 
one  of  the  natural  results  of  this  rapidlv 
increasing  demand  for  athletic  exercise. 
It  has  had  a  successful  career.  While  a 
strict  exclusiveness  has  been  maintained 
in  the  election  of  members,  their  number 
has  increased  from  a  few  to  over  five 
hundred.  The  stockholders'  list  of  the 
club  includes  the  names  of  most  of  the 
men  of  prominence  in  a  commercial,  polit- 
ical and  social  way  in  the  community.  A 
spacious,  comfortable  and  ornate  club 
house  in  a  central  locality  is  the  home  of 
the  club.     Its  history  briefly  is  this  : 

THE    ORGANIZATION. 

In  the  winter  of  1884-5  ^  party  of 
young  gentlemen  of  Orange  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  at  a  bowling  alley  on 
Main  street  one  evening  every  week. 
Owing  to  the  generally  uncomfortable  sur- 
roundings and  a  desire  for  something 
more  than  bowling,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed of  forming  an  organization  to 
erect  a  small  building  to  be  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  general  athletics.  Gradu- 
ally plans  were  formulated,  and  about 
February  i  a  scheme  was  put  forward  to 
construct  such  a  building.  Opportunely 
for  the  Oranges,  about  this  time  Mr. 
William  Torrey  Baird,  one  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  visited  Montreal 
during  carnival  time  and  was  entertained 
at  the  Montreal  Athletic  Club.  Delighted 
with  their  fine  building,  Mr.  Baird  re- 
turned home  and  loyally  determining  that 
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the  Oranges  should  have  a  similar  club 
house,  if  possible,  he  commenced  at  once 
to  actively  forward  his  plan.  Soon  after 
the  following  circular — and  it  is  quot- 
ed as  showing  the  fundamental  objects 
of  the  club  briefly  and  clearly  —  was 
drawn  up  by  those  interested  :  "We,  the 
undersigned,  realizing  the  necessity  of 
having  some  place  where  the  residents  of 
Orange  can  gratify  their  desires  for  some 
kind  of  athletic  sport,  do  hereb}''  request 
you  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
Music  Hall  on  Saturday,  April  4,  at  8 
p.  M.,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  form- 
ing an  association  having  for  its  objects 
the  erection  of  a  building  to  contain  ten- 
nis courts,  gymnasium,  bowling  alleys, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  ladies  and  gentlemen." 
This  was  signed  by  such  well-known 
men  as  Dr.  William  Pierson,  Benjamin 
Shepard,  Henry  A.  Potter,  Joseph  A.  Mi- 
riott,  Edward  Boote,  Samuel  Colgate, 
Gardiner  W.  Colby,  John  W.  Vanderkieft, 
John  Pettit,  Robert  F.  Wescott,  William 
M.  Brewer  and  Alfred  Boote.  In  the 
meantime  the  gentlemen  who  had  at  first 
advocated  a  small  building,  and  who  had 
not  been  won  over  to  the  other  and  more 
elaborate  plan,  held  a  meeting  and  de- 
cided to  join  in  the  scheme  that  looked 
toward  providing  a  structure  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  Orange  and  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  project.  Thus  all  forces 
were  united.  The  meeting  at  Music  Hall, 
pursuant  to  the  above  call,  was  attended 


by  about  two  hundred  well-known  resi- 
dents of  Orange  and  the  vicinity.  Mr. 
William  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  was  selected  chair- 
man and  Mr.  Henry  O.  Potter  secretary. 
Mr.  Baird  spoke  at  length  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  exhibited  plans  that  provided 
for  a  building  90  by  130  feet,  with  two 
tennis  courts,  billiard  room  and  dressing 
room  on  main  floor  ;  the  gymnasium 
above,  with  the  bowling  alleys  in  the 
basement.  The  estimated  cost  was  about 
$20,000  to  $25,000,  and  this  sum  was  to 
be  raised  by  forming  a  corporation,  with 
shares  at  a  small  par  value,  a  share  or 
more  of  stock  being  a  substitute  for  an 
initiation  fee.  At  this  meeting  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Messrs.  William  T. 
Baird,  Henry  A.  Potter,  J.  Montgomery 
Hare,  Samuel  Colgate,  T.  B.  Criss,  Rob- 
ert W.  Hawkesworth,  William  A.  Brewer, 
Jr.,  and  A.  D.  Palmer,  was  appointed  to 
canvass  the  subject  among  the  residents 
and  to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

Success  attended  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  at  a  meeting  held  on  July  18 
they  reported  with  plans,  by-laws  and 
other  necessary  work  of  organization 
completed.  An  oft"er  of  a  lot  160  by  270 
feet  on  the  corner  of  Halstead  street  and 
Railroad  avenue,  adjoining  the  station  at 
Brick  Church  of  the  Morris  and  Essex 
Railroad,  for  $9,000,  was  submitted  to  this 
meeting  and  discussed.  A  building  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  P.  Boiler, 
John  Pettit,  Dr.  William  Pierson,  J.  Mont- 
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gomery  Hare,  William  T.  Baird,  J.  S.  Baylis 
and  Henry  F.  Hitch  was  appointed,  with 
instructions  to  purchase  a  suitable  build- 
ing site  and  to  erect  a  club  house  thereon 
as  soon  as  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  sub- 
scribed. This  committee,  it  is  seen,  prac- 
tically became  a  subscription  committee, 
and  to  their  active,  untiring  work  is  due 
to  a  great  extent  the  success  of  the 
Orange  Athletic  Club.  It  was  not  until 
the  following  February  that  the  required 
sum  was  approached,  and  a  meeting  on 
the  13th  of  that  month  was  called  of  the 
subscribers  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  going  ahead  with  the  amount  already 
subscribed.  The  meeting  was  a  large  and 
an  enthusiastic  one,  and  the  deficiency 
was  at  once  made  up  among  those  pres- 
ent. 

On  March  4  a  permanent  organization 
was  effected  and  the  following  directors 
were  chosen  :  Robert  W.  Hawkesworth, 
William  T.  Baird,  J.  Montgomery  Hare, 
Everitt  Frazer,  Henry  A.  Potter,  John 
Pettit,  J.  B.  Tilford,  A.  P.  Boiler,  J.  G. 
Morgan,  George  P.  Kingsley,  A.  D. 
Palmer,  William  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  T.  B. 
Criss  and  H.  B.  Starbuck.  A  few  days 
later  the  board,  in  organizing,  elected 
Robert  W.  Hawkesworth  president,  J. 
Montgomery  Hare  vice-president,  and  H. 
B.   Thomas  secretary.     A  general   meet- 


ing of  the  stockholders  was  held  on 
March  20,  at  which  the  directors  were 
authorized  to  purchase  the  lot  at  Halstead 
street  and  Railroad  avenue  as  a  site  for 
the  club  house. 

The  directors  then  went  actively  to 
work  to  secure  plans  for  the  proposed 
building  from  a  number  of  prominent 
architects,  and  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion the  plans  of  Mr.  H.  Hudson  Holly 
were  selected.  The  building  committee 
reported  June  18  on  the  estimates  for  the 
work  received,  and  advised  the  accept- 
ance of  P.  B.  Fairchild's  bid  for  $10,000 
for  carpentry  work  on  main  club  house, 
exclusive  of  tennis  building,  and  $3,129 
for  masonry  work,  and  the  deferring  of  the 
construction  of  the  tennis  building  until 
the  Fall.  This  report  was  accepted  and 
the  contract  was  authorized  to  be  con- 
cluded. Active  work  commenced  at  once 
on  the  building  and  was  carried  forward 
so  rapidly  that  by  early  whiter  the  club 
house  was  completed,  though  it  was  late 
in  January  before  the  formal  opening 
and  the  reception  took  place.  As  soon 
as  the  main  building  had  been  completed 
the  tennis  building  was  commenced,  and 
this  was  finished  before  spring  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  original 
projectors  of  the  club  of  providing  a 
building  suitable  for  the  athletic  interests 
of  their  community  was  carried  out.  This 
success  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
persistently  hard  work  of  Messrs.  Robert 
W.  Hawkesworth,  William  T.  Baird,  T.  B. 
Criss,  Henry  A.  Potter  and  A.  P.  Boiler. 

FEATURES. 

The  social  standing  and  character  of 
the  gentlemen  who  founded  the  club  gave 
a  status  to  it  at  once.  This  status  has 
since  been  rigidly  maintained.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  club  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
athletic  club  in  the  country. 

The  initiation  fee  is  $20,  or  one  share 
of  stock  at  par  value,  which  is  $25  ;  as  the 
new  member  may  elect.  At  present  the 
members  number  581,  of  whom  532  are 
stockholders.  It  is  seen  that  compara- 
tively few  come  in  except  as  stockholders. 
The  annual  dues  are  $20,  payable  semi- 
annually ;  those  of  the  juniors,  members 
under  twenty-one,  being  $10  per  annum. 
Senior  members  have  precedence  over  the 
juniors  in  use  of  all  apparatus  in  the  club 
house.  Consistent  with  the  original  plan 
ladies  are  eligible  as  members,  and  nearly 
a  fifth  of  the  total  membership  is  com- 
posed of  them.  The  club  house  is  open 
to   them   every  day    until  3   o'clock  and 
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all  day  on  Monday  and  Thursday.  This 
feature  of  lady  membership  is  an  in- 
novation in  athletic  clubs.  Professor 
Sargent,  of  Harvard  College,  in  a  recent 
visit  commented  very  favorably  on  this 
pleasant  plan.  The  annual  dues  and  re- 
ceipts from  billiards,  bowling  and  tennis 
more  than  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  club  and  necessary  repairs,  while  the 
initiation  fees  are  forming  a  sinking  fund 
with  which  to  redeem  the  bonded  debt  of 


a  portion  of  the  front  of  the  house.  The 
main  doors  open  into  a  small  lobby  with 
the  office  placed  conveniently  at  one  side, 
and  wide  curtained  openings  give  access 
to  the  ladies'  reception  room  on  the  left 
and  the  main  hall  or  assembly  room  be- 
yond at  the  end.  I'he  lobby  is  decorated 
with  a  heavy  dado  of  embossed  Japanese 
leather  in  gold  and  bronze.  Above  this, 
to  the  ceiling,  the  walls  are  in  plastic  work 
in  warm,  soft  colors,  combed  and  flashed 
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the  club.    Financially  the  club  is  as  sound 
as  it  IS  socially. 

THE    CLUB    HOUSE. 

The  club  house  is  divided  practically 
into  two  buildings  :  the  club  house  proper 
fronting  on  Halstead  street  and  the  tennis 
building  that  extends  back  and  faces  on 
Railroad  avenue.  The  location  is  most 
convenient,  it  being  almost  the  geograph- 
ical centre  of  the  Oranges  and  not  a 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  Brick 
Church  station  of  the  Morris  and  Essex 
Railroad.  The  entrance  to  the  house  is 
across  a  low  wide  piazza  extending  along 


in  metals.  The  ceiling  is  in  plastic  work, 
with  border  of  bronze  in  mosaic  lines.  In 
the  assembly  room,  with  its  wide  fire 
place,  with  a  welcome  blazing  fire  in  win- 
ter, is  the  heavy  oak  mantel  on  which  are 
placed  various  club  trophies.  The  side 
walls  are  stippled  in  plastic  work  of  pleas- 
ing cedar  hue.  The  frieze  has  a  design 
of  a  flowering  vine  in  bronze  and  old 
gold.  Mosaic  designs  in  delic-ate  tints 
are  used  in  the  ceiling,  the  border  of 
which  is  in  blue  and  pink  shades.  The 
walls  of  the  main  stairway  leading  from 
this  room  are  of  the  same  shade  of  cedar. 
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with  mosaic  border  in  bronze  and  gold. 
In  the  ladies'  reception  room  the  walls 
are  covered  with  heavy  English  paper  of 
delicate  green  with  graceful  vine  design. 
The  frieze  is  of  rich  flowered  paper,  and 
the  ceiling  is  mosaic  in  character  in  green 
and  buff  shades.  An  open  fireplace  and 
oak  mantel  break  one  corner  of  this 
room.  The  furniture  of  these  rooms  is 
of  oak,  that  of  the  reception  room  being 
upholstered  in  deep  red  plush.  The  large 
iDilliard  room  has  a  broad  dado  of  Japan- 
-ese  leather  heavily  embossed  in  peacock 
blue  and  gold.  A  broad  oak  chair  rail 
running  around  the  room  is  above  this, 
and  there  the  walls  are  covered  with  am- 
ber-colored cartridge  paper.  A  mosaic 
border  and  variegated  bronze  lines  break 
tip  the  walls.  The  groundwork  of  the 
ceiling  is  in  an  olive  buff,  with  frescoing 
of  light  peacock  blue.  The  character- 
istics of  the  side  walls  in  border  and 
paneling  are  carried  out  in  the  ceiling 
in  harmonious  colorings.  This  room 
is  supplied  with  one  pool  table,  three 
Brunswick-Balke  billiard  tables  and  oak 
furniture.  Upstairs  the  card  room  is  in 
light  peacock  blue,  with  buff  mosaic 
border  and  ceiling  of  same  shade.  Oak 
■chairs  and  lounges  in  leather  and  an 
upright  piano  make  up  the  furniture  cf 


this  cheerful  room.  The  reading  rooms 
are  in  yellow  olive  shade,  with  olive  green 
border,  lightened  with  silver  and  bronze. 
On  the  library  tables  are  found  the  princi- 
pal periodicals  and  current  sporting  liter- 
ature. Opening  off  the  main  hall  down- 
stairs is  the  gymnasmm,  which  is  41x48 
feet,  with  a  height  of  thirty  feet.  This  is 
equipped  with  the  usual  materiel  of  a 
gymnasium.  A  private  stairway  leads 
from  it  direct  to  the  dressing  rooms  and 
baths  on  the  second  floor,  over  the  hall 
and  reception  room.  The  dressing  rooms 
are  large  and  supplied  with  lockers.  The 
ladies'  retiring  room  is  fitted  with  lockers 
also,  and  is  on  the  first  floor  back  of  the 
main  hall. 

THE    TENNIS    BUILDING. 

From  the  hall  or  gymnasium  one  en- 
ters into  the  tennis  building,  in  which  are 
two  full-size  double  courts.  The  floor 
dimensions  of  this  spacious  building  are 
looxiio  feet,  with  an  arching  roof  sup- 
ported by  trusses.  The  centre  of  this 
roof  is  forty-five  feet  from  the  floor, 
which  is  laid  in  narrow  two-inch  strips  of 
Georgia  pine  to  prevent  any  warping  or 
unevenness.  Eight  large  skylights  and  a 
series  of  side  windows  give  a  splendid 
light  on  the  courts  during  the  day.    After 
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various  experiments  with  electric  lights 
gas  was  adopted  for  furnishing  light  in 
the  evening.  The  gas  jets  are  placed  in 
circles,  with  overhanging  reflectors,  and 
on  the  sides  in  rows  with  curving  reflec- 
tors. The  floors  and  walls  are  painted 
in  rich  browns,  and  the  ceiling  in  dark 
yellow.  This  building  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country  in  all  its  appointments. 
At  the  club-house  end  of  the  building  a 
wide  piazza,  not  included  in  the  dimen- 
sions previously  given,  extends  across  the 
end  of  the  room,  from  which  spectators 
may  watch  the  floor.  There  are  several 
tennis  clubs  among  the  members  which 
meet  regularly  during  the  winter.  On 
these  evenings  the  piazza  is  sure  to  be 
filled  with  interested  spectators.  It  is  in 
this  splendid  room  that  the  club  holds  its 
annual  ball,  indoor  sports  and  other  en- 
tertainments. 

THE    BOWLING    ALLEYS. 

In  the  basement  are  the  bowling  alleys, 
four  in  number,  of  full  regulation  size 
and  supplied  with  a  perfect  equipment. 
At  the  upper  end  a  raised  platform  is 
provided  for  spectators.  Adjoining  the 
alleys  is  the  boiler  room,  with  the  steam- 
heating  apparatus,  and  a  bicycle  room, 
with  necessary  storage  space,  and  an  in- 
clined way  leading  to  the  surface.  A 
kitchen  is  in  this  part  of  the  building, 
with  a  dumb  waiter  running  to  the  upper 
floors.  There  is  no  regular  restaurant  in 
the  club,  and  wines  and  liquors  are  not 
sold  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
junior  members. 

The  club  gives  an  annual  reception, 
which  is  one  of  the  social  events  of  the 
year,  in  the  tennis  building,  the  floor  of 
which  is  covered  with  heavy  canvas. 
Promenade  concerts  are  also  given  every 
week  or  two  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  in 
this  building. 

ATHLETICS. 

In  athletics  the  club  has  had  a  pecu- 
liar experience.  The  usual  procedure  has 
been  reversed.  Kindred  organizations 
have  been  built  up  by  their  grounds  and 
athletes,  but  the  Orange  Club  was  prac- 
tically built  from  a  social  element.  Han- 
dicapped thus  far  by  being  without  its 
own  grounds,  it  has  not  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  athletic  world.  Another 
drawback  has  been  in  the  want  of  a  com- 
petent and  successful  instructor  in  the 
gymnasium.  Several  have  been  tried, 
but  in  each  instance  the  club  has  been 
unable  to  secure  the  right  man.  How- 
ever, in  the  present  instructor,  Professor 


Doldt,  the  club  has  an  instructor  entirely 
satisfactory  and  efficient,  he  having  come 
highly  recommended  by  Professor  Sargent 
of  Harvard,  through  whose  assistance  he 
was  obtained. 

The  football  team  last  season  in  the 
Amateur  Football  League  made  a  very 
creditable  showing  in  securing  second 
place,  defeat  only  coming  from  the  crack 
Crescent  team  of  Brooklyn.  Among 
those  who  upheld  so  well  the  club  colors 
on  the  team  were  Winthrop  Burdick,  who 
acquired  his  splendid  knowledge  of  tack- 
ling and  blocking  at  St.  Paul's  School  ; 
W.  and  F.  Spaulding,  Basil  Ricketts  and 
T.  O.  Speir,  all  Princeton  men  ;  Albert 
Wall,  of  Stevens,  and  Graham  Brewer,  a 
Harvard  graduate.  The  team  is  strictly 
amateur,  almost  all  the  men  being  in  busi- 
ness in  New  York.  Their  training,  beyond 
past  experience,  was  that  obtained  in  the 
games  played.  With  the  use  of  the  new 
grounds  and  opportunity  for  training,  the 
team  this  season  will  be  more  formidable 
than  ever  before. 

The  Amateur  Baseball  League  was 
joined  by  the  club  in  the  middle  of  last 
season  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bergen  Points.  Under 
the  circumstances  a  fair  first  season  record 
was  secured.  Among  the  well-known  ball 
players  of  the  club  are  Stagg,  of  Yale  ; 
Ernest  Wright,  formerly  of  the  Young 
Americas  of  Philadelphia  ;  Duffield,  of 
Princeton,  and  Edgar  Williams.  The  club 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Amateur  Bowl- 
ing League. 

In  tennis  Sidney  M.  Colgate  and  Clif- 
ford A.  Gould  probably  lead  the  club 
members.  Last  Summer  a  cricket  eleven 
would  have  been  put  in  the  field,  had  the 
ground  been  in  shape  to  play  on,  early  in 
the  season  ;  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Boote,  who  is  well  known  in  cricket 
circles  as  a  strong  bowler  and  all-around 
player.  The  club  has  a  strong  cricket 
element,  and  a  fair  team  will  probably 
represent  it  another  year.  For  competi- 
tion among  members  there  is  a  handsome 
sterling  silver  cup  for  the  member  win- 
ning the  most  points  in  the  athletic  games 
of  the  year,  and  another  cup  for  the 
member  of  the  bowling  team  making 
the  highest  average  in  the  games  of  the 
Amateur  Bowling  League.  This  is  now 
held  by  Wilfred  Eaton,  captain  of  the 
team,  with  an  average  of  158I  made  in 
twelve  championship  games.  For  the 
billiardists  there  are  two  championship 
cues  to  be  contested  for,  the  winner  hav- 
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ing  to  defend  his  title  for  one  year  to  be- 
come owner,  subject  to  challenge  not 
oftener  than  once  a  month.  These  cues 
are  now  held  by  Messrs.  James  and  Over- 
beck.  The  club  is  a  member  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union,  and  its  open  annual 
field  meetings  are  held  under  the  rules 
of  the  Union.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
field  meetings  handicapped  winter  events 
are  given  in  the  tennis  building,  together 
with  other  athletic  exhibitions  during 
the  season.  Among  the  members  inter- 
ested especially  in  athletics  and  who  are 
doing  active  work  in  this  direction  are 
Leroy  C.  Fairchild,  Henry  A.  Potter,  W. 
T.  Baird,  Percy  Seeley,  B.  W.  Franklin, 
Dr.  George  B.  Dowling,  Rev.  Alexander 
Mann  and  Edmund  Aymar. 

THE    GROUNDS. 

The  grounds  that  the  club  has  se- 
cured by  a  five-year  lease,  with  a  renewal 
clause  for  five  years  and  an  option  of  buy- 
ing at  a  fixed  price,  are  at  the  Grove  Street 
station  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  Rail- 
road, and  immediately  adjoining  it.  In 
addition  the  line  of  street  cars  from 
Newark  to  Orange  is  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  entrance.  This  renders 
the  place  very  accessible.  The  distance 
from  the  club  house  is  eastward  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  That  it  is  a 
misfortune  not  to  have  the  club  house 
and  the  grounds  together  is  undeniable. 
However,  land  in  the  Oranges  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad  and  accessible  to 
stations  is  too  valuable  to  be  used  as  an 
athletic  ground  except  the  one  plot  the 
club  house  has  secured,  and  that  as  a  site 
for  the  club  house  is  too  far  away  from 
the  centre  of  the  community  to  be  avail- 
able or  popular  in  the  evenings. 

The  new  ground  is  a  rectangular  plot 
about  six  hundred  by  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  with  here  and  there  a  large  oak. 
There  is  being  laid  out  upon  this  an  ellip- 
tical, wide  cinder  track,  five  laps  to  a  mile, 
and  so  laid  out  as  to  permit  a  150-yard 
straight-away  course  on  the  side.  Within 
the  oval  is  placed  the  baseball,  football 


and  cricket  field,  the  oval  permitting  a 
full-size  football  field  within  it.  Outside 
of  the  track  are  the  tennis  courts,  ten  in 
number,  and  archery  and  croquet  will  be 
also  provided  for.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  grounds  a  grand  stand,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,200,  is  to  be  built  as  soon  as 
possible.  Round  the  track  a  wide  car- 
riage way  will  extend,  sufficient  for  100 
vehicles  to  stand  in.  Separate  openings 
will  give  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from 
the  grounds.  The  slope  of  the  ground 
on  the  west  will  be  terraced,  and  from 
this  spectators  will  have  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  entire  field.  At  the  north  end 
a  summer  club  house  will  be  erected,  with 
dressing  rooms  and  baths.  Work  has  been 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  delays 
in  draining  have  prevented  the  grounds 
being  completed  this  year.  When  fin- 
ished the  grounds  will  be  as  complete 
and  perfect  as  experience  and  money 
can  make  them. 

The  club  colors  are  dark  blue  and 
orange,  with  d^  fleur  de  lis  as  insignia. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  management  of  the  club  is  vested 
in  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  fifteen 
members,  elected  annually  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  March  by  the  stockholders. 
The  board  elects  the  officers  of  the  club, 
and  the  various  house,  athletic  and  other 
committees  are  either  elected  by  them 
or  appointed  by  the  president.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are  :  President,  Robert  W. 
Hawkesworth  ;  treasurer,  W.  R.  Hotch- 
kiss  ;  secretary,  Lewis  H.  Hyde.  The 
club  has  probably,  with  the  increased 
value  of  its  land  since  its  purchase  and 
the  buildings  thereon,  some  $55,000  worth 
of  property,  and  the  cost  of  the  new 
grounds  in  grading  and  buildings  will 
add  probably  $10,000  more. 

The  policy  thus  far  has  been  conserva- 
tive, yet  liberal.  The  success  of  the  club 
is  the  best  praise  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  the  gentlemen  who  have  to  the 
present  time  held  offices,  and  the  best 
criticism  upon  the  policy  pursued. 
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BY    JOHN    L.    ROGERS. 


T'  was  one  evening 
in  the  latter  part 
o  f  November, 
and  Joe  and  my- 
self had  drop- 
ped into  the 
store  for  an 
hour's  smoke, 
where  we  a  1  - 
ways  found  en- 
tertainment 
which  we  enjoyed  much  more  than  any 
the  city  could  furnish. 

"Whose  store,"  do  you  ask?  Why 
"the  store,"  to  be  sure.  In  a  country 
town  or  large  village  one  speaks  of 
"  Smith's  "  or  "  Brown's  ;  "  but  in  a  very 
small  village  boasting  only  of  one  or  two 
mercantile  establishments  the  term  "  the 
store  "  is  sufficiently  lucid,  and  such  was 
the  case  in  the  little  Maine  fishing  hamlet 
which  we  had  visited  in  August,  intend- 
ing to  stay  two  weeks  ;  but  we  were  so 
pleased  with  the  place  and  found  so  much 
that  was  novel,  original  and  quaint  to  in- 
terest us  that  we  had  decided  to  remain 
till  the  holidays. 

Among  the  constant  attendants  at  the 
store  in  the  evening  was  Bill  Gardner, 
in  checked  jumper  and  number  eleven 
boots,  who  talked  continuously,  even  in 
his  sleep,  they  said.  He  used  to  make  us 
extremely  weary,  but  we  made  allowances 
for  him  as  he  was  unable  to  read ;  and 
besides  his  talk  was  harmless,  for  no  one 
ever  listened  to  him  if  he  could  help  it. 
"Ole  Cap'n  Maker"  was  always  on  hand, 
but  it  was  a  mystery  to  us  why  he  walked 
the  half  mile  from  his  house  down  on 
"Bug  P'int"  only  to  drop  off  into  a  nap 
immediately  after  saying  "Evenin"'  or 
"Howday."  But  he  did,  and  his  snoring 
could  be  heard  like  bugle  blasts  above  the 
conversation,  no  matter  how  loud. 

Bije  Tuttle  had  missed  but  three  nights 
from  the  store  in  two  years,  and  that  was 
when  he  had  a  "  risin'  "  in  his  ear.  Bije 
was  full  of  reminiscences  and  (usually) 
rum.  No  one  could  spin  a  yarn  or  state 
a  startling  fact  but  Bije  would  start  up, 
always  commencing  with    "  That  remin's 

me  of  ther  time ."    Bije  could  always 

tell  a  bigger  yarn  than  anyone  else,  but 
as  Pete  Brush  frequently  affirmed,  "  He'd 


orter,  fur  heallers  waits  till  the  others  as 
hed  ther  say." 

On  this  particular  evening,  after  politics 
had  been  carefully  discussed  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  person  the  stage  had 
left  that  afternoon  at  Captain  Buck's  was 
his  wife's  sister-in-law  who  lived  "  up  to 
ther  west'ard  "  had  been  argued  but  not 
settled,  conversation  drifted  around  to 
lobsters. 

On  hearing  lobsters  mentioned  Captain 
Maker,  who  had  recently  come  in  and  was 
only  partly  asleep,  roused  himself,  for  he 
was,  to  a  certam  extent,  authority  on  that 
kind  of  fish. 

"What's  ther  biggest  lobster  you  ever 
see,  cap'n  ?"  asked  Jones'  boy. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  I'll  have  ter  think," 
and  the  old  man  straightened  up,  shifted 
his  quid  and  tried  to  look  wise.  Then, 
continuing,  "  I  guess  ther  biggest  one  I 
ever  see  was  one  we  ketched  'bout  eleven 
years  back — lobsters  was  lobsters  in  them 
days.  Me  an'  Tish  Gardner  was  goin' 
pardners.  It  was  early  in  ther  Fall,  an' 
we  sot  our  pots  putty  clost  in  shore.  We 
had  one  string  to  ther  east'ard  er  Duck 
Island,  an'  one  day  we'd  hauled  about 
half  on  it  when  we  pulled  up  a  pot  with 
the  biggest  lobster  in  it  ever  was.  He'd 
got  nigh  onto  half  way  inter  ther  pot,  an' 
seein'  he  couldn't  get  no  further  he'd 
tried  ter  get  out,  but  got  stuck  and  ther 
he  was  wedged  in  tight.  I  biled  him,  an' 
Abel  Wyman's  woman  she  said  he  was 
ther  sweetest  lobster  she  ever  eat.  How 
much  did  he  weigh  ?  Well,  we  put  him 
onter  ther  scales,  but  I  most  forget  now 
what  he  did  weigh,  an'  if  I  told  ye  I'm 
afeared  yer'd  think  I  was  a-lyin' ;  but  any- 
way I  remember  that  we  cut  his  tail  in 
slices  crossways,  like  as  we  would  a  steak 
cod,  an'  ther  meat  in  his  claws  was 
thicker'n  through  than  my  thumb.  We 
had  ter  saw  his  shell  afore  we  could  git 
inter  him,  an'  Bill  Holt  he  took  a  half  of 
one  of  his  big  claws  an'  made  a  cod  line 
fast  to  it  in  three  places  an'  used  ter  draw 
water  from  ther  well  in  it.  'Twould  hold 
nigh  onter  two  gallon." 

This  remarkable  narrative  made  such 
an  impression  on  those  present  that  at  its 
close  there  were  several  minutes'  oppres- 
sive  silence,  broken   only  by   the   noise 
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made  by  Jones'  boy.  Finally,  all  eyes 
turned  instinctively  toward  Bije  Tuttle. 

"Well,"  said  Bije,  "I  never  see  no  sech 
big  lobster  as  that.  But  that  remin's  me 
of  the  time  last  summer  when  I  see  a 
pretty  knowin'  one.  It  was  down  near 
Rockland,  to  Ed  Ackley's  ;  you  remember 
he  married  my  sister  Mary,  cap'n.  Well, 
I  was  ther  a  visitin'  last  summer  fer  a 
spell,  an  Ed  he  had  a  tame  lobster,  ther 
only  one  I  ever  see  or  hear'n  tell  on 
either.  He'd  had  him  then  'long  about 
four  months.  He  was  a  bilin'  some  one 
day,  and  this  one  seemed  so  kind  er 
knowin'  like  that  he  saved  him  and  took 
him  up  ter  ther  house.  Ed  lived  close  to 
ther  water,  and  'twan't  long  afore  Jim^- 
they  called  him  Jim — got  acquainted  with 
all  ther  family,  and  seemed  ter  enjoy  liis- 
self  fust  rate.  He  used  ter  crawl  down 
ter  ther  water  onct  or  twict  er  day  fer  er 
swim,  and  then  he'd  go  back  to  ther 
house  and  lay  on  ther  piazzer  and  sleep 
with  one  eye  open.  Why,  Jim  got  that 
way  so  he  liked  ter  chaw  terbacker. 

"  But  Jim  was  fond  er  music,  an'  when 
Ed  sung  or  whistled  ther  '  Juba'  or  *  Shoo 
Fly,'  he'd  lay  on  his  back  and  keep  time 
flappin'  his  tail  on  ther  floor.  But  ther 
pore  feller  died  while  I  was  there.  It 
happened  this  way  :  Jim  got  to  be  quite 
a — not  a  watch  dog  but  a  watch  lobster — 
an'  one  day  a  young  dude  from  ther  ho- 
tel— one  of  those  fellers  with  short  pants 
an'  long  stockin's  an'  his  hair  cut  steve- 
dore —  ain't  it  ?^no,  pompeydour  —  well, 
this  feller  he  come  down  ter  ther  house 
one  arternoon  with  er  big  black-an'-white 
haound  with  long  hair,  an'  went  up  on 
ther  piazzer  an'  knocked  on  ther  door. 
He  didn't  get  no  answer,  so  he  made  bold 
an'  went  in.  Well,  Jim  was  there  kinder 
dozin',  an'  he  didn't  say  nothin'  when  ther 
dude  went  in,  but  when  ther  haound 
started  ter  foller,  Jim  he  up  an'  grabbed 
him  by  ther  tail  with  his  right  claw — no, 
'twar  his  left  one,  warn't  it  ?  No,  I  was 
right  afore,  it  was  his  right  one. 

"Well,  ther  haound  give  a  yell  an' 
started  straight  'cross  lots,  an'  jest  as  he 
wos  a  jumpin'  ther  stone  wall  what  di- 
vided the  skule  lot  from  Lize  Brown's 
place — Jim  hangin'  on  ter  his  tail  all  ther 
time,  mind  ye — he  slatted  Jim  up  agin'  a 
rock,  an'  he  cracked  his  shell  an'  hurt  his- 
self  so  he  let  go  his  grip  on  ther  tail. 
Well,  Ed  come  an'  tuk  Jim  home  an'  laid 
him  on  the  piazzer  in  his  old  place.  But, 
bless  ye,  they  couldn't  do  nothin'  for  him. 
Pretty   soon    he    kinder   groaned,    rolled 


over  outer  his  back  an'  looked  up  ter  Ed 
in  a  knowin'  way.  Ed  he  knew  what  Jim 
wanted,  an'  whistled  ther  '  Juba,'  an'  pore 
Jim  he  flopped  his  tail,  keepin'  time  all 
ther  way  through,  an'  then  keeled  over 
outer  his  side  and  tucked  up  his  toes." 

When  Bige  had  finished  the  above  anec- 
dote he  settled  down  in  his  seat  and  acted 
as  if  he  wished  someone  would  intimate 
doubts  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  his  story, 
or  try  to  tell  a  more  startling  one.  If 
such  was  the  case  he  was  disappointed, 
for  no  one  seemed  anxious  to  dispute 
with  him  for  the  title  of  the  chief  Ana- 
nias of  Kennecope. 

As  for  Joe  and  myself — well,  we  felt 
fatigued,  and  thought  we  would  go  out 
and  seek  the  fresh  air,  take  a  walk  up  the 
main  street,  and  then  return  to  our  lodg- 
ings. 

We  had  bidden  the  little  company  good 
night  and  Joe  was  just  opening  the  door 
when  Captain  Maker  called  after  us  : 

"  Don't  you  two  gents  want  to  go  out 
lobsterin'  with  us  in  ther  Ja7ie  to-morrer  ? 
I  Can't  agree  to  catch  a  lobster  like  the 
one  Bije  tells  about,  but  like's  not  ye'U 
have  a  right  good  time.  Ain't  seasick,  be 
ye  ?  " 

We  promptly  accepted  his  invitation 
and  assured  him  that,  although  we  were 
not  proof  against  mal  de  mer,  it  would 
take  a  pretty  rough  sea  to  cause  us  to 
pay  Neptune  tribute. 

"  Then  you  be  on  Job's  Wharf  at  a 
quarter  before  6  and  we'll  call  and  take 
ye  off." 

We  turned  in  that  night  anticipating 
not  only  an  enjoyable  but  an  instructive 
outing  next  day,  for  we  were  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  lobster  fishing.  We 
were  a  little  better  informed  than  the 
Hibernian  who,  so  says  tradition,  on  being 
asked  if  there  were  any  lobsters  in  Ire- 
land, replied,  "  Sure  the  say  is  rid  with 
them,"  for  we  had  seen  the  fishermen 
about  the  harbor  at  low  tide  in  their 
dories  spearing  flounders  and  sculpins  for 
bait ;  we  had  seen  them  leave  the  harbor 
in  the  morning  with  empty  tubs  and 
return  with  them  in  the  afternoon  filled 
with  lobsters,  which  they  transferred  to 
the  cars  anchored  in  the  channel.  In 
these  they  were  kept  till  a  shipment  to 
New  York  was  made,  when  they  were 
taken  out  and  sent  away  alive  in  barrels. 

We  arose  unwillingly  at  5  the  next 
morning,  dressing  more  warmly  than 
usual,  and  after  a  hearty  breakfast  of 
baked  beans,  brown  bread,  mince  pie  and 
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coffee,  lighted  our  pipes  and  started 
down  the  road  for  Job  Butler's  fish 
wharf,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The 
air  was  cold  but  pleasant,  and  although 
half  an  hour  before  sunrise  it  was  quite 
light,  and  over  toward  the  "  east'ard " 
the  sky  was  tinted  a  bright  red,  indicating 
that  the  sun  would  soon  be  up.  We  had 
waited  on  the  wharf  about  five  minutes 
when  we  were  startled  by  a  yell,  which 
for  suddenness,  vigor  and  volume  would 
have  compared  favorably  with  a  blast 
from  a  steam  calliope,  and  soon  from 
around  the  end  of  the  wharf  came  a  dory, 
manned  by  Sile  Giddon  and  Enoch  Par- 
kins, Captain  Maker  sitting  comfortably 
in  the  stern.  Upon  inquiry  we  found 
that  the  yell  emanated  from  the  vigorous 
Sile.  "  It's  a  way  he  has,"  explained  the 
captain  ;  "  an'  if  he  didn't  yell  he'd  bust. 
He  can't  help  it  ;  he's  built  that  way." 
Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  result  if 
Sile  did  not  yell,  we  assured  him  that  we 
enjoyed  it  and  not  on  any  account  during 
the  day  to  restrain  himself,  and  he  did 
not. 

The  little  schooner  Jane  was  near  the 
end  of  the  long  line  of  vessels  in  the  chan- 
nel, ranging  from  a  twenty-foot  catboat  up 
to  a  one-hundred  ton  banker.  In  passing 
the  boats,  one  after  another,  one  could 
not  help  wondering  at  the  paradoxical 
names  they  bore.  One  might  expect  to 
see  on  their  sterns  Yankee  Girl,  Vixen, 
Tom  and  Jerry,  and  similar  names  ;  but  if 
so  he  would  be  disappointed,  for  nearly 
all  bore  a  feminine  proper  name  of  a  sen- 
timental order.  There  was  old  Jim  Pater- 
son,  who,  the  villagers  said,  killed  his 
wife  by  hard  work  and  abuse  in  three 
years,  and  who  rarely  drew  a  sober  breath, 
He  had  named  his  sloop  the  Gertrude. 
Bill  Moody,  who  was  past  fifty  and  al- 
ways went  to  bed  at  8  o'clock,  and  who 
was  so  bashful  that  he  dared  not  look  at 
a  woman,  much  less  speak  to  one,  had 
painted  on  the  stern  of  his  catboat,  in 
large  letters,  Estelle.  Thus  there  were  the 
Maud,  Alice,  Clarissa,  Belle  and  Mabel, 
and  many  others  bearing  similar  names. 

The  Jajie  was  a  stiff  little  schooner  of 
about  twelve  tons,  with  a  roomy  forecas- 
tle comfortably  fitted  up.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  had  got  under  way  and  were 
nearly  out  of  the  harbor,  abreast  of  the 
lighthouse.  Enoch  commenced  to  build 
a  fire  and  Joe  and  I  helped  him,  as  we 
were  cold  and  anxious  to  get  warmed 
up  ;  but  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the 
stern  when  Enoch  started  to  hurry  up  the 


fire  already  burning  by  pouring  in  kero- 
sene out  of  a  two-gallon  jug  which  was 
nearly  full.  Upon  our  return  we  remon- 
strated with  him  on  his  carelessness,  but 
desisted  when  he  presented  the  powerful 
argument  that  there  was  no  danger,  for 
he  had  used  kerosene  that  way  "  for 
mor'n  ten  year,  an'  never  had  no  trou- 
ble." The  stove  looked  like  a  relic  of 
mediaeval  times,  and,  of  course,  was  a 
stranger  to  blacking  and  was  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  dirt ;  but  if  the 
captain's  statements  could  be  relied  on  it 
was  the  most  remarkable  stove  in  exist- 
ence, inasmuch  that  he  occasionally  used 
rocks  for  fuel  instead  of  coal,  and  the 
only  reason  why  he  did  not  burn  them 
altogether  was  that  they  made  too  hot  a 
fire,  except  when  the  mercury  was  down 
below  zero. 

After  the  fire  was  well  started  Enoch 
filled  up  the  tea  kettle  and  put  it  on  the 
stove,  and  then  put  in  the  tea  with  reck- 
less prodigality,  throwing  it  in  by  the 
handful  from  a  quantity  he  had  in  a 
large  paper  bag.  The  tea  kettle  baffled 
description.  To  quote  from  the  pros- 
pectus of  a  new  invention,  "  it  should  be 
seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated." 

After  getting  warmed  we  stood  on  the 
forecastle  steps,  where  we  could  see  all 
that  was  going  on  and  be  comfortable  at 
the  same  time.  There  was  a  stiff  easterly 
breeze  and  the  Jane  made  good  time  tow- 
ard the  grounds,  which  were  about,  eight 
miles  from  the  harbor. 

After  an  hour's  sail,  devoid  of  special 
incident,  Enoch,  who  was  up  forward, 
cried  out,  "  Thar  'tis,  right  ter  larb'rd  !  " 
and  looking  in  the  direction  he  pointed 
we  saw  a  large  buoy  painted  blue  and 
white,  which  marked  one  end  of  the  first 
string  of  pots.  The  captain  brought  the 
Jane  up  into  the  wind,  while  Sile  and 
Enoch  pulled  the  dory  which  had  been  in 
tow  alongside,  and  putting  a  tub  into  it 
they  steered  off  to  haul  the  pots,  the  cap- 
tain commencing  to  "  jog  "  first  on  one 
tack  and  then  on  the  other,  always  keep- 
ing within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
dory,  in  order  to  render  assistance,  should 
any  be  needed. 

We  were  near  enough  to  the  dory  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  men,  and  by  watching 
them  closely,  coupled  with  what  informa- 
tion we  already  had  and  what  we  obtained 
from  the  captain,  we  were  soon  in  posses- 
sion of  the  following  facts  : 

The  pots  were  about  four  feet  in  length 
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and  made  of  laths  nailed  to  a  frame  of 
withes  bent  in  such  a  manner  that  the  top 
and  sides  v/ere  rounding,  forming  a  little 
more  than  half  a  circle,  while  the  bottom 
was  flat.  Each  end  was  unlathed,  but  in 
it  there  was  a  knitted  arrangement  of  fish 
line  fastened  to  the  outside  edges  and 
drawn  in  toward  the  centre  of  the  pot, 
forming  a  sort  of  cone-shaped  tunnel, 
which  ended  in  a  round  entrance  hole 
about  six  inches  in  diameter. 

In  the  centre  of  the  pot  and  about  a 
foot  from  each  entrance  hole  there  was 
suspended  from  a  cord  a  piece  of  wire 
called  the  "  needle,"  on  which  was  strung 
the  bait,  which  was  cod  or  haddock  heads, 
small  flounders  or  the  festive  sculpin. 
The  pots  were  fastened  to  a  strong  line  at 
a  distance  of  about  fifteen  fathoms,  or 
ninety  feet,  apart,  each  line  usually  having 
forty  and  sometimes  fifty  pots  attached, 
and  was  called  a  "  string."  The  strings 
were  anchored  fast  at  each  end  by  a 
killeck,  which  is  a  home-made  anchor, 
consisting  of  a  rock  held  in  place  by  stout 
withes,  a  couple  of  buoys  or  "bys"  mark- 
ing the  spot.  The  lobster  catchers  vis- 
ited their  pots  two  or  three  times  a  week 
when  the  weather  permitted,  but  not 
infrequently  in  winter  would  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  elapse  before  the  weather 
would  allow  of  a  small  boat  venturing  in 
safety  outside  the  harbor.  Frequently, 
after  a  storm,  the  lobsterman  would  find 
not  only  a  great  number  of  his  pots 
broken  almost  beyond  repair,  from  having 
been  smashed  against  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom,  of  the  sea,  but  oftentimes  a  whole 
string  would  be  lost,  involving  not  only  a 
loss  of  about  $50,  but  the  time  necessary 
to  make  new  gear,  for  the  pots  were  not 
an  article  of  commerce  but  were  made 
by  the  fishermen  as  they  needed  them. 

Upon  coming  in  the  harbor  with  his 
lobsters  the  fisherman  would  put  them  in 
his  car,  which  lay  in  the  channel,  where 
they  would  remain  till  they  were  sent  by 
express  alive  to  some  New  York  commis- 
sion merchant.  The  cars  are  usually 
made  of  plank,  although  old  dories  are 
often  utilized  by  boarding  over  and  leav- 
ing their  sides  and  bottom  full  of  holes. 
Sometimes  the  lobsters  remain  in  the  cars 
several  weeks,  perhaps  a  thousand  in  a 
space  containing  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred cubic  feet,  and  they  are  well  fed. 
The  local  authorities  seem  to  differ  in  re- 
gard to  the  effect  keeping  them  in  the 
car  any  length  of  time  has  on  lobsters. 
Some  think  that  they  lose  in  weight  and 


become  flabby,  while  others  maintain  that 
they  come  out  of  their  confinement  in 
better  condition  than  they  were  when 
put  in.  It  would  seem  natural,  however, 
that  to  deprive  a  lobster  of  his  stamping 
ground,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
put  him  in  a  box  in  shoal  water  already 
full  of  his  brethren  and  sisters,  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  him — not 
morally,  but  from  a  gastronomical  point 
of  view. 

All  the  lobsters  in  Kennecope  that  were 
sent  away  were  shipped  to  New  York,  as 
prices  were  much  better  in  that  market 
than  in  those  nearer  home.  Indeed,  the 
fishermen  often  received  much  more  per 
pound  from  the  commission  men  than  the 
retail  price  in  Boston,  although,  of  course, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  or 
not  it  was  a  "bait." 

There  were  no  official  lists  or  bulletins 
published  or  otherwise  obtainable  on  the 
lobster  market,  and  as  prices  went  up  and 
down  in  an  inscrutable  manner,  apparently 
regardless  of  the  supply  and  demand  and 
the  weather,  it  was  difficult  to  a  person  of 
only  ordinary  intelligence  to  know  when  to 
ship  to  the  best  advantage,  and  as  the 
majority  of  the  fishermen  belonged  to  this 
class  they  shipped  haphazard  whenever 
the  fancy  took  them,  sometimes  sending 
off  six  or  seven  barrels  at  once  and  then 
allowing  the  lobsters  to  accumulate  in  the 
cars  for  a  month  or  more. 

Occasionally  a  man  would  receive  a 
large  sum  when  he  got  returns  from  a 
shipment,  and  then  that  particular  com- 
mission man  would  get  about  all  the  con- 
signments for  the  next  week  ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  the  price  would  almost  invariably 
drop  about  the  time  the  lobsters  reached 
New  York.  It  was  at  least  singular  that 
when  Jim  and  John  shipped  lobsters  on 
the  same  train,  consigned  to  men  in  busi- 
ness under  the  same  roof,  and  received 
their  returns  by  the  same  mail,  Jim's 
check  would  be  double  the  amount  of 
John's,  especially  in  view  of  the  facts 
that  there  was  no  superiority  in  one  man's 
lobsters  over  another's  and  that  there  was 
no  skill  necessary  in  packing. 

The  amounts  received  for  a  barrel  of 
lobsters  weighing  140  pounds  varied  from 
$5  to  $17  net,  and  averaged  about  $10  ; 
but  in  years  gone  by  the  returns  often 
were  as  high  as  $28  per  barrel. 

When  Sile  and  Enoch  left  the  schooner 
in  the  dory  they  rowed  a  short  distance 
till  they  reached  the  buoy,  and  then  tak- 
ing their  positions,  Sile  in  the   bow  and 
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Enoch  just  back  of  him,  commenced  haul- 
ing. Well  forward  in  the  bow  of  the  dory 
there  was  fastened  a  strong  wooden 
wheel  or  roller  about  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  deep  groove  in  its  edge.  Sile 
hauled  up  the  line  to  which  the  lines  at- 
tached to  the  pots  were  fastened,  and 
putting  it  into  the  groove  of  the  roller 
both  pulled  hand  over  hand  till  the  first 
pot  was  reached,  Sile  pulling  it  into  the 
boat  and  removing  the  old  bait  and 
stringing  fresh  on  the  needle,  while 
Enoch  took  out  the  lobsters,  throwing  the 
very  small  ones  overboard  and  putting 
the  others  into  the  tub.  Then  they  put 
the  pot  overboard  and  hauled  along  up 
to  the  next  one.  It  was  hard,  tedious 
work.  The  water  was  so  rough  that  fre- 
quently the  dory  would  not  be  seen  from 
the  schooner,  and,  it  was  so  cold  that  the 
spray  froze  on  the  men's  clothing  almost 
as  soon  as  it  struck.  There  were  fifty 
pots  on  the  string,  necessitating  a  haul  of 
nearly  a  mile  ;  but  in  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  they  had  finished  the  string  and  re- 
turned to  the  Jane,  when  they  put  the  tub 
nearly  full  of  lobsters  on  deck  and  went 
below  to  get  warm  internally  and  exter- 
nally through  the  medium  of  the  hot 
tea  and  still  hotter  fire.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  they  started  off  again,  and  re- 
versing their  positions  in  the  dory  com- 
menced hauling  the  second  string,  and 
becoming  tired  of  watching  their  some- 
what monotonous  movements  we  turned 
our  attention  to  the  captain. 

Captain  Maker  had  been  lobstering  ''off 
an'  on  "  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  usually 
turning  his  attention  to  lobsters  in  the 
fall,  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  com- 
menced and  prices  started  upward,  and 
continuing  until  spring,  when  he  would  go 
fresh  fishing  in  the  Jane,  taking  with  him 
a  crew  of  three  or  four  men.  In  former 
years  he  went  mackereling  and  halibut- 
ting,  but  as  these  fish  became  scarce  he 
alternated  between  swordfishing  and  had- 
docking  for  a  few  seasons.  For  the  past 
five  years,  however,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  swordfishing,  he  had  fished  for 
cod  and  haddock  exclusively.  He  was  an 
interesting  old  man  ;  a  typical  fisherman, 
in  his  big  boots,  patched  clothes  and  sou'- 
wester ;  bluff  and  rough,  but  giving  am- 
ple evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  warm 
heart.  He  was  the  most  origmal,  versatile 
and  artistic  user  of  profanity  I  ever  met  ; 
so  much  so  that  if  a  strongly  religious 
person,  and  one  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  lover  of  the  unique   and  original,  had 


heard  some  of  his  choicest  expressions,  it 
would  have  been  an  open  question  whether 
he  would  have  been  pleased  or  shocked. 
The  captain  had  a  history  which  would 
put  to  shame  many  of  the  heroes  of  juve- 
nile storybooks.  He  ran  away  from  home 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  not  because  he  had 
a  yearning  for  the  sea  and  his  parents 
intended  him  to  enter  the  ministry,  but 
because  his  parents  were  both  dead,  and 
the  distant  relative  —  in  name  only  —  who 
housed  him  abused  and  underfed  him 
and  made  his  life  unbearable.  He  ship- 
ped from  Portland  as  cabin  boy  on  a 
ship  bound  to  Japan,  but  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  after 
drifting  for  two  weeks  in  one  of  the  ship's 
boats  he  and  his  six  companions  were 
picked  up  by  a  bark  bound  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. On  arriving  in  that  port  he  gave 
up  the  sea,  and  after  a  year  of  knocking 
about  he  found  himself  on  a  Texas  ranch  ; 
but  tiring  of  a  landsman's  life  he  worked 
his  way  down  to  Galveston  and  shipped 
on  a  coaster  bound  to  Philadelphia. 

After  working  in  a  coal  yard  for  six 
months  in  Philadelphia,  he  went  as  cook 
on  a  coal  schooner  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Although  then  only  thirty  miles  from  his 
home  he  did  not  visit  his  friends  at  all, 
but  shipped  on  a  vessel  bound  to  Medi- 
terranean ports,  and  afterward  cruised 
around  the  world  till  the  war  broke  out, 
when  he  made  a  number  of  trips  as  pilot 
on  a  blockade  runner,  where  he  made 
"bar'ls  of  money,  but  blowed  it  all  in." 
But  he  saved  up  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
and  before  the  war  was  over  went  back  to 
his  native  place,  bought  a  little  cottage 
near  the  water  and  a  fishing  sloop,  and 
settled  down  for  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a 
fisherman. 

The  captain  was  well  off  financially  for 
those  parts  ;  he  always  had  a  vessel  that 
would  sail  to  a  market  as  quickly  as  any 
other  along  that  part  of  the  coast  ;  he 
was  strong  and  well,  and  took  chances  in 
venturing  out  fishing  when  his  neighbors 
were  loafing  at  the  store  ;  he  was  very 
well  posted  on  market  prices,  and  conse- 
quently he  made  two  dollars  while  the 
other  fishermen  made  one.  No  one  could 
truthfully  say  that  the  captain  did  his 
own  housework,  yet  no  one  else  did  it,  and 
he  had  no  housekeeper  to  pay.  He  did 
not  drink  anything  intoxicating,  and  to- 
bacco, of  which  he  used  a  vast  quantity, 
must  have  been  his  principal  item  of 
expense. 

It  seemed,  according  to    the  captain's 
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statement,  that  during  the  war  a  great 
many  vessels  had  trouble  in  getting  sail- 
ors, and  used  decidedly  questionable 
methods  in  making  up  their  crew.  He 
said  : 

"Ye  see,  a  chap  would  come  down  to 
ther  city  from  back  in  the  country  for  er 
day,  an'  he'd  take  er  walk  down  on  ther 
wharves,  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open. 
Wen  he'd  be  er  standin'  gawpin  at  er  ves- 
sel, liker  not  jest  wishin'  ter  go  aboord  of 
her,  then  the  cap'n  or  mate  would  come 
ter  ther  rail  an'  say,  reel  plessant  like, 
'  How  dy  !  Come  aboord  an'  look  roun's 
much  as  ye  like  an'  welcome.'  Well,  the 
greeney,  he'd  go  right  aboord  most 
tickeld  ter  death,  an'  then  ther  cap'n  he'd 
ask  him  ter  go  below  an'  take  er  little 
suthin,  an'  of  course  he'd  go.  But  he'd 
no  sooner  git  down  ther  companion  way 
than  scat  !  er  blanket  would  be  thrown 
over  his  head  with  some  chloryform  on't 
an'  when  he'd  come  to  ther  vessel  would 
be  out  of  sight  of  land." 

The  captain  had  caused  the  time  to 
pass  so  quickly  that  before  we  were 
aware  of  it  Sile  and  Enoch  had  hauled 
their  second  string  and  had  returned  to 
the  Jane  and  renewed  their  attack  on  the 
tea  kettle.  The  number  of  cups  of  hot 
tea  they  seemed  capable  of  drinking 
would  equal  the  record  of  a  beer-drink- 
ing German  student. 

W^hen  they  started  out  again  for  their 
third  and  last  string  it  was  nearly  noon, 
and  the  wind  having  worked  'round  to 
"no'th,"  made  the  water  much  rougher 
and  choppier  than  before.  The  Jane 
tossed  and  pitched,  and  Joe,  who  had 
been  looking  a  little  off  color  for  some 
time,  edged  apparently  carelessly  up  to- 
ward the  bowsprit.  There  he  was  shielded 
from  observation,  but  did  not  remain 
long  at  his  post.  He  soon  sought  the  se- 
clusion of  one  of  the  bunks,  and  was  very 
quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

A  little  before  2  o'clock  the  last  string 
had  been  hauled,  the  lobsters  were  in  the 
tubs  on  deck,  the  dory  fast  astern  and 
the  Jane  with  wind  abeam  was  making 
good  time  for  home.  Sile  and  Enoch 
went  below  to  eat  the  -lunch  they  had 
brought  with  them  and  to  empty  the  tea 
kettle  for  the  third  time,  after  which  they 
enjoyed  a  well-earned  smoke,  and  then 
went  on  deck  to  sort  and  count  their  lob- 
sters. Each  man  had  a  short  stick  with 
a  deep  notch  cut  in  the  side,  two  and  one- 


half  inches  long,  which  is  the  length  of 
a  marketable  lobster.  They  sorted  the 
lobsters  out,  putting  the  large  ones  into 
one  tub  and  those  under  the  legal  size  in- 
to another,  keeping  the  small  ones  only 
till  they  reached  their  car,  giving  anyone 
a  mess  who  was  on  hand  to  take  them 
away  and  then  throwing  the  remainder 
overboard.  The  small  ones  would  not 
average  an  inch  under  size  and  they  sel- 
dom had  recourse  to  the  measuring  stick, 
as  they  had  culled  out  the  very  small 
ones  thoroughly  when  taking  them  from 
the  pots.  On  completing  their  work 
they  announced  that  they  had  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  "counters"  or  lob- 
sters over  legal  size.  As  that  made  each 
man's  share  about  $8  it  was  not  a  bad 
day's  work,  although  it  really  represented 
the  labor  of  two  or  three  days.  The 
men  had  no  sooner  finished  sorting  than 
a  sloop  came  alongside  and  the  owner, 
Peter  Wildes,  sang  out,  "  How  many  did 
ye  git,  boys  ? "  and  the  truthful  Sile  prompt- 
ly answered,  "  Forty-three,  Uncle  Pete." 

Lobsters  are  more  or  less  migratory, 
and  consequently  each  man  guards  a 
good  locality  when  he  finds  one  as  zeal- 
ously as  an  urchin  a  favorite  shiner  hole, 
and  he  is  also  anxious  to  know  how  his 
neighbors  are  doing. 

When  we  were  about  half  way  home 
we  passed  a  number  of  dories,  and  upon 
learning  that  their  owners  rowed  to  and 
from  their  strings  our  sympathy  was 
transferred  from  Sile  and  Enoch  to  the 
men  who  were  obliged  to  row  eight  or  ten 
miles  and  haul  their  pots  without  the 
comparative  luxury  of  a  warm  forecastle 
and  hot  tea. 

The  Jane  was  made  fast  to  her  moor- 
ings, and  the  captain  and  Enoch  started 
for  the  car  with  the  lobsters,  while  Sile 
rowed  us  ashore  in  a  dory  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  the  next  vessel.  He  left  us 
where  we  had  embarked  with  a  cordial 
invitation  to  take  another  trip  some  time, 
and  with  a  parting  yell  moved  up  the 
"crick"  toward  his  home. 

We  would  have  known  it  was  3  o'clock 
as  we  started  up  the  road  even  if  our 
watches  had  not  apprised  us  of  the  fact, 
for  on  the  top  of  Spun  Hill  was  Rhueben 
Gill,  driving  down  into  the  village  with 
the  daily  mail,  and  Rhueben  had  carried 
the  mails  for  fifteen  years,  and  had  never, 
except  when  the  roads  were  blocked  with 
snow,  been  five  minutes  late. 


CRANKSLINGER   SKADDLE   RIDES   BACK   TO    HIS   YOUTH. 


BY    PRESIDENT    BATES. 

AT  the  age  of  fifty  Mr.  Crankslinger  Skad- 
dle  was  still  a  strong,  active,  tireless  man, 
a  swift  and  skillful  wheelman.      He  loved 
exercise,  and  was  always  prompt  at  the 
club  runs.     While  he  did  not  indulge  in 
tricks  and  frolic  with  his  wheel  so  much 
as  the  younger  clubmen,  he  was  never  found  lagging  upon 
the  road ;    and,    indeed,    few  of   the  strong  riders   came   in 
fresher  or  cooler  from  a  long  and  hard  day's  run  over  a  diffi- 
cult tour. 

When  Mr.  Skaddle  resigned  from  the  Detroit  club  to  re- 
move to  Grand  Rapids,  the  club  parted  with  him  with  sincere 
regret  and  a  neat  little  farewell  supper,  at  which  frogs'  legs 
broiled  and  friendly  eloquence  were  the  dominant  dishes, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Skaddle's  sarcastic  wit  and  cold  man- 
ners had  not  made  him  a  favorite. 

For  reasons  that  need  not  here  be  inquired  into  Mr.  Skad- 
dle's business  life  had  not  been  wholly  a  success.  While  he 
had  acquired  a  moderate  property  and  lived  fairly  well  in  De- 
troit for  twenty-five  years,  he  had  not  succeeded  so  well  as  he 
had  expected,  and  he  now  returned  to  Grand  Rapids,  where 
he  had  spent  his  young  manhood,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his 
condition.  He  was  induced  to  this  partly  by  the  phenome- 
nally rapid  growth  and  energetic  bustle  of  the  latter  city,  and 
secretly,  no  doubt,  more  than  he  realized,  by  the  memories  of 
old  friends  and  old  scenes  and  associations  that  imagination 
still  pictured  with  the  fresh  brightness  of  his  long-past 
youth,  and  that  secret  longing  which  tempts  men  of  middle 
to  turn  back  upon  the  journey  of  life  so  far  as  they 
can  and  endeavor  to  renew  their  earlier  experiences.  Alas! 
how  vain  is  such  an  effort  usually.  The  joys  and  opportuni- 
ties of  life  once  past  rarely  return  ;  time  never  runs  back- 
ward ;  and  mercifully  also  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  bygone 
years  are  forever  behind  us.  The  past  lives  mainly  in  the 
shadowy  images  of  memory,  like  memorial  photographs  hung 
upon  the  walls  of  the  silent  chambers  of  love  and  remorse. 
.^;  ^y    ^^      '  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Skaddle  arranged  his  new  office  and 

"^  renewed  a  few  old  acquaintanceships  than  he  applied  for  ad- 

mission to  the  Grand  Rapids  Bicycle  Club.  When  his  name  was  read  somewhat 
hesitatingly  by  the  secretary,  who  presented  with  his  application  a  very  flattering 
card  of  recommendation  from  the  Detroit  club,  the  president  of  the  club  let  fall  his 
left  foot  from  its  easy  and  undignified  rest  on  a  corner  of  the  secretary's  desk, 
straightened  up  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  the  secretary  with  an  expression  of 
mystified  severity,  as  though  he  suspected  Mr.  Scratcher  of  attempting  to  trifle  with 
the  awful  solemnities  of  the  club's  initiatory  rites.  There  was  an  astonished  and 
deprecatory  hush  in  the  assembly  for  fifteen  seconds,  while  eye  inquired  of  eye  the 
meaning  of  Secretary  Scratcher's  announcement.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Scratcher  carefully 
compared  once  more  the  name  on  the  application  and  the  name  on  the  card  from 
the  Detroit  club,  and  then  returned  the  stare  of  the  president  with  a  look  of  firm 
and  unalterable  determination. 

''Will  the  secretary  please    ead  that  name  again  ?"   asked  one  of  the  old  charter 
members,  from  a  back  seat  in  a  corner. 

"  Crankslinger  Skaddle,"  read  the  secretary,  in  resolute  tone,  from  the  card. 

"Crank  who  ?"  recklessly  inquired  an  impetuous  young  member. 

"  Crankslinger  Skaddle,"  patiently  repeated  the  secretary,  very  distinctly.     Then 
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he  looked  the  young  member  squarely  in 
the  eye,  as  if  to  challenge  contradiction. 
Receiving  none,  he  took  up  and  read  aloud 
the  card  from  the  Detroit  club. 

"  Who  vouches  for  this  applicant  ? "  in- 
quired the  president,  settling  back  in  his 
chair,  and  looking  around  upon  the  club 
with  his  usual  steady  dignity. 

"  I  do  for  one,"  replied  Mr.  Robert  Old- 
boy,  generally  called  "  Bob  "  Oldboy  by 
the  club  members,  rising  and  bowing  to 
the  chair.  "A  better  rider  never  applied 
for  admission  to  our  club.  Moreover, 
the  high  terms  in  which  Mr.  Crankslinger 
Skaddle  is  commended  by  the  Detroit 
club  ought  to  satisfy  us  all.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  assure  the  club  that,  by 
admitting  him  to  membership,  we  shall 
secure  a  valuable  acquisition.  I  knew 
Cranky  Skaddle,  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  when  this  city  was  only  a  small 
town.  If  it  were  necessary,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  of  the  best  of  the  old  settlers 
of  the  city — men  whom  the  community 
regard  with  the  highest  respect — would 
testify  to  Cranky  Skaddle's  early  repu- 
tation. He  comes  back  to  this  city  in 
middle  age,  a  strong,  active  man,  with  a 
good  reputation  both  as  a  citizen  and  as 
a  wheelman.  He  has  opened  a  business 
office,  as  you  have  seen  by  the  papers, 
and  expects  to  live  here  ;  and  I  think  the 
club  will  honor  itself  by  promptly  admit- 
ting him  to  membership." 

Mr.  Oldboy's  advocacy  settled  the  busi- 
ness, and  in  due  time  Mr.  Skaddle  was 
enrolled  as  a  member  and  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  wheelmen  of  the  club,  with 
whom  he  rapidly  became  a  favorite,  as 
one  of  his  first  acts  after  admission  was 
to  invite  the  club  to  an  informal  little 
supper  at  a  popular  resort,  by  way,  as  he 
said,  of  getting  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  boys. 

Mr.  Skaddle's  business  did  not  grow 
rapidly.  He  was  past  the  age  when  it  is 
best  for  a  human  tree  to  be  transplanted 
and  attempt  to  strike  new  roots  into  new 
soil. 

Young  men  make  new  acquaintances 
easily,  and  naturally  take  advantage  of 
circumstances  ;  middle-aged  men  are  apt 
to  wait  for  business  to  come  to  them, 
rather  than  to  push  out  in  all  directions 
to  grasp  after  opportunities.  Mr.  Skad- 
dle did  not  lack  a  certain  amount  of 
push;  but  naturally  his  new  acquaintances 
were  more  among  middle-aged  business 
men,    who    had    already    selected    their 


agents    and    business    connections,    than 
among  the  young  men. 

Nevertheless  his  Detroit  connections 
gave  him  some  business,  and  his  affairs 
prospered,  though  slowly.  This  gave  him 
considerable  leisure,  so  that,  besides  at- 
tending the  club  runs  conscientiously,  he 
fell  into  the  habit  of  taking  many  solitary 
rides,  with  a  view  of  seeing  how  the  coun- 
try had  changed  during  his  twenty-five 
years  of  absence,  and  of  indulging  in  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  visiting  scenes 
that  were  familiar  to  his  early  manhood 
and  searching  out  the  survivors  of  the 
many  families  whom  he  once  knew  in  all 
the  country  round  about.  Very  few  were 
the  places  that  remained  unchanged,  as  he 
remembered  them  ;  few  the  buildings  that 
he  recognized.  The  very  roads  seemed 
different,  and  the  old,  familiar  faces,  alas  ! 
were  nearly  all  gone.  In  a  country  grow- 
ing so  rapidly  even  the  face  of  nature  ap- 
peared to  have  been  altered  by  the  busy 
work  of  men.  The  roads  ran  level  or 
with  easy  grades  where  he  remembered 
hollows  and  hills.  Small  watercourses, 
bank  full  in  years  gone  by,  were  now  either 
dried  up  or  totally  obliterated.  Woods 
had  been  succeeded  by  cultivated  fields  ; 
the  boundaries  of  old  farms  were  merged 
in  others  ;  rude  houses  of  the  early  set- 
tlers were  replaced  by  modern  farm 
houses  ;  even  the  broad  river  had  shrunk 
into  a  narrower  and  shallower  channel. 
Now  and  then  he  was  gladdened  by  find- 
ing an  ancient  tree  that  he  remembered 
as  an  old  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Skaddle  was  returning,  one  hot 
afternoon  in  the  early  summer,  from  one 
of  these  lonely  excursions  into  the  coun- 
try. He  rode  at  a  leisurely  pace,  letting 
his  wheel  curve  and  wabble  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  smooth  road,  while  his  mind 
was  thronged  with  memories  of  the  past. 
Over  the  landscape,  as  he  proceeded, 
imagination  spread  like  a  veil  the  other 
landscape  that  belonged  to  the  earlier 
years.  Where  there  were  fields,  buildings 
and  busy  people,  he  seemed  to  see  the 
shadows  of  the  woods  that  used  to  be. 
The  ghosts  of  the  old  farms  took  their 
familiar  places  like  lingering  pictures 
covering  the  present  reality.  Even  the 
smooth  graveled  roadway  showed  to  his 
memory  the  sand  and  stones,  ruts  and 
irregularities  of  the  long  vanished  early 
times.  The  river,  running  sluggishly  and 
shallow  a  little  way  off,  now  dotted  here 
and  there  with  boats  and  lined  with  idling 
fishers,    seemed    to    his  dreaming   senses 
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the  quiet  stream  he  had  seen  thirty  years 
before,  with  a  solitary  Indian  canoe  drift- 
ing slowly  down  its  current,  with  John 
Robinson,  the  half  breed,  in  its  stern,  son 
of  old  Rix  Robinson,  famous  in  the  early 
annals  of  the  State. 

So,  rolling  dreamily  into  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  there  suddenly  flashed  before 
his  memory  a  vivid  vision  of  the  last 
time  he  had  been  in  that  place,  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  It  was  a  summer  after- 
noon, as  now.  But  then  the  road  ran 
amid  pleasant  woods,  where  now  was  an 
uncouth  street  lined  with  factories,  shops, 
saloons  and  unattractive  houses,  utterly 
bare  of  shade,  wide  open  to  the  hot  glare 
of  the  day,  and  unpleasant  with  the  dust, 
the  smells  and  the  noises  of  business  life. 
Over  all  these  unpleasant  sights  and 
sounds  his  busy  imagination  drew  the 
visionary  veil  of  the  past.  He  saw  him- 
self walking  slowly,  a  young  man,  through 
the  shady  grove,  in  an  earnest,  though 
gentle  quarrel  with  a  girl.  How  pretty 
she  was  !  how  affectionate  !  how  charm- 
ingly lovable  !  He  saw  all  her  good 
qualities  now.  He  had  felt  them  often 
during  the  years  that  had  come  and  gone. 
Here,  where  is  now  this  unsightly  lumber 
pile,  is  the  precise  spot  where  he  told  her 
that  they  must  part — that  their  dream  of 
love  was  over — that  he  was  going  away, 
not  to  return,  and  it  would  be  best  to 
forget  each  other.  There,  where  stands 
the  corner  saloon,  had  been  the  great  elm 
under  which  they  stood  when  she  bade 
him  go  if  he  would,  but  refused  to  give 
back  the  ring  he  had  given  her  or  to  re- 
turn the  old-fashioned  ambrotype  picture 
she  had  of  him.  So  they  parted — for- 
ever, he  had  said. 

Well,  it  was  best  so.  All  his  friends 
had  said  it  was  best.  She  had  not  the 
manners,  nor  the  knowledge  of  society, 
nor  the  education  fit  to  accompany  him 
through  what  he  then  thought  was  his 
world.  She  had  a  mind  that  might  de- 
velop fairly,  though  she  was  not  intellec- 
tual. But  American  girls,  as  he  now 
knew,  almost  always  in  time  grew  to 
adorn  any  places  to  which  fortune  and 
love  might  elevate  them.  And,  after 
all,  he  really  had  not  won  the  success 
in  life  that  he  was  then  ambitious  for. 
Here  he  was  in  middle  life,  and  not  so 
high  as  to  dazzle  any  sensible  woman, 
even  the  poorest.  He  had  won  successes, 
but  they  were  empty  honors.  He  had  al- 
ways mingled  in  good  society,  but  noth- 
ing substantial  had  come  of  it.     He  had 


almost  achieved  wealth,  but  it  had  slipped 
from  his  grasp.  In  fact,  his  career  had 
been  less  than  success  if  much  more  than 
failure.  When  he  put  away  this  girl  it 
was  his  scheme  of  life  to  go  into  the  best 
society ;  to  find,  love  and  marry  some 
wealthy  girl,  whose  family  and  friends 
would  help  him  to  push  his  business 
plans  to  the  height  he  dreamed  of.  But 
events  did  not  so  shape  themselves.  He 
had  gone  into  society  and  been  well  re- 
ceived. But  the  wealthy  girls  had  other 
lovers  and  did  not  want  him  ;  the  poor 
ones  he  did  not  want.  He  had  flirted  and 
wooed  at  times,  but  there  was  a  lack  of 
sincerity  and  a  politic  caution  manifest 
enough  to  prevent  success.  He  was  fifty 
years  old  and  still  without  a  home, 
though  he  had  always  meant  to  marry 
— when  he  could  do  so  to  advantage. 

Strange  that  such  thoughts  should  force 
themselves  upon  a  sensible  middle-aged 
business  man,  out  riding  his  wheel,  upon 
a  hot  afternoon  !  Mr.  Skaddle  tried  to 
laugh  them  off,  with  an  inward  chuckle  at 
the  folly  of  :t.  But  they  refused  to  be 
routed.  He  remembered  how  it  seemed 
a  sort  of  wrong  to  himself  when  he  heard, 
a  few  months  after  his  departure,  that  the 
girl  he  had  left  had  married  one  of  his 
old  acquaintances — a  rattle-brained,  ne'er- 
do-well  young  fellow.  Later  he  had  heard 
that  they  were  poor  as  poverty  ;  that  her 
husband  did  not  treat  her  well  ;  that  he 
had  died,  leaving  her  with  a  child.  That 
was  all  he  knew  of  her  fate.  Somewhere 
among  the  traps  in  his  office  was  her  pic- 
ture, in  an  old  russet  leather  case,  such  as 
ambrotypes  were  put  up  in  thirty  years 
ago,  before  photographs  came  into  vogue. 
Occasionally  he  had  come  across  it,  dur- 
ing these  years,  when  he  always  looked  at 
the  fair  face  with  more  or  less  of  mel- 
ancholy regret,  and  then  flung  it  back 
among  other  old  relics,  never  having  the 
courage  to  quite  throw  it  away.  Perhaps 
it  was  seeing  this  when  arranging  his  be- 
longings in  his  new  office  that  had  put 
these  uncomfortable  memories  into  his 
head. 

Thus  musing,  Mr.  Skaddle  ran  his  wheel 
with  increasmg  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  badness  of  the  street  surface,  deeper 
into  the  city  suburbs.  Just  now  the  maze 
of  trucks,  heavy  lumber  wagons  and 
various  teams  that  usually  spoil  the  road- 
way in  that  part  of  the  town  were  thinned 
out,  the  workpeople  having  gone  to  their 
suppers.  The  crowds  upon  the  sidewalks, 
too,  were  gone.     Hence  his  attention  was 
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attracted  to  a  woman  who  came  out  of  a 
house,  and  walked  with  a  weary  and  un- 
even step  down  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
him.  She  was  apparently  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  though  he  could 
not  see  her  face,  very  cheaply  but  neatly 
dressed,  and  with  as  good  taste  as  the 
cheap  material  would  admit  of.  Plainly 
by  her  dress  and  appearance  a  working 
woman — a  seamstress  probably  ;  notwith- 
standing, she  moved  and  bore  herself 
like  a  refined  lady.  But  what  made  her 
stagger  in  her  walk  suddenly  for  a  few 
steps  ?  He  had  seen  women  tipsy  before 
— but  he  felt  this  suspicion  to  be  mean,  as 
he  observed  her  totter  again,  putting  one 
hand  to  her  head,  as  if  in  pain,  and  thrust- 
ing out  the  other  hand  before  her,  as  if 
she  could  see  but  dimly  and  was  feeling 
her  way.  By  the  time  he  had  ridden  up 
even  with  her,  she  reeled  a  few  yards,  and 
then  fell  prone  along  the  walk,  face  down- 
ward. 

Mr.  Skaddle  leaped  hastily  from  his 
wheel  and  let  it  fall  noisily  upon  its  side 
across  the  curbstone,  while  he  ran  to  the 
prostrate  woman.  In  a  moment  he  was 
joined  by  others.  People  came  out  of  their 
houses  and  pedestrians  came  hurrying  up. 
Exclamations  of  pity,  of  curiosity  and  of 
derision  mingled  about  him  as  he  aided 
the  first  comers  to  raise  the  fallen  woman 
and  turn  her  face  to  the  light.  While 
one  of  the  women  from  a  house  nearby 
bathed  the  face  of  the  sufferer  with 
water  and  another  applied  smelling  salts 
to  her  nostrils,  Mr.  Skaddle  was  intently 
studying  her  features.  They  were  strange- 
ly familiar,  or  familiarly  strange.  It 
seemed  the  face  of  one  he  knew,  or  had 
known,  intimately  ;  and  yet  he  could  not 
conceive  when  or  where  he  had  ever 
looked  upon  that  face  before.  He  noted 
her  clean,  neat  and  tasteful  but  poverty- 
stricken  attire  ;  her  hands,  shapely  and 
well  kept,  but  showing  the  marks  of  the 
needle  and  yet  severer  toil  clear  to  their 
tips  ;  her  features,  refined  alike  by  suffer- 
ing and  thought;  her  form  still  handsome 
and  that  toil  and  want  had  not  quite  rob- 
bed of  the  soft  roundness  and  indefinable 
grace  of  a  lady  ;  her  hair  that  still  kept 
its  brown  abundance. 

While  Mr.  Skaddle  was  wondering,  the 
eyes  of  the  fainting  woman  lost  their 
fixed  glare  and  softened  with  returning 
consciousness  ;  the  blue  paleness  of  her 
face  flushed  slowly  toward  a  natural  red 
and  white.  At  first  her  semi-conscious 
gaze    wandered    unmeaningly    over    the 


group  about  her,  but  soon  she  seemed 
to  see  dimly  only  one  face  of  all  those 
around  her,  like  a  half-parted  soul  peer- 
ing through  the  fog  that  envelops  the 
mysterious  coast  where  the  shores  of  life 
and  the  ocean  of  death  meet.  She  fixed 
her  softening  and  wistful  eyes  upon  Mr. 
Skaddle.  All  else  faded  from  her  mem- 
ory ;  the  years,  with  their  burden  of 
sorrows,  melted  away  as  a  dream  ;  the 
place,  the  time,  all  that  was  around  them, 
were  unknown  ;  only  between  these  two 
soul  looked  upon  soul.  She  sighed  and 
breathed  his  name  softly  and  in  the  only 
tones  that  in  all  his  life  had  ever  been  ft 
able  to  invest  it  with  melody  :  t 

"  Cranky,  Cranky  Skaddle  !  Have  you 
come  back  at  last  ? "  y 

Alas,  poor  Crankslinger  !  The  pitiful  ■ 
ludicrousness  of  the  scene  pierced  through 
the  crust  of  years  and  habit  and  inflicted  a 
rankling  wound.  Where  now  was  the  icy 
armor  of  respectability  ?  Where  the  thin, 
cold  shield  of  "good  society"  and  the 
adamantine  veneer  of  business  hardness, 
if  a  woman  fallen  in  the  street — a  poor 
working  woman — could  address  him  thus, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  wondering,  sneer- 
ing crowd  ?  His  first  miserable  impulse 
was  to  steal  away  ;  but  the  crowd  pre- 
vented, and  one  rude  fellow,  whom  Mr. 
Skaddle  vainly  tried  to  annihilate  with  a 
glance  of  dignified  scorn,  actually  slapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  remarked  for  the 
edification  of  all  : 

"  She  means  ji^<??/,  old  boy  !  " 

"  Old  boy  !  "  Mr.  Skaddle  had  not 
been  so  disgusted  for  years.  But  there 
was  no  escape.  The  crowd  hemmed  him 
in.  Besides,  when  he  looked  again  at 
the  woman,  the  pitiful  pathos  of  her  half-  h 
unconscious  look  tugged  at  his  heart-  m 
strings — if  he  had  any — and  held  him  fast. 

And  now  the  woman  spoke  again,  still 
seeing  only  him  and  evidently  lapsing 
back  toward  insensibility. 

"  Cranky,'  she  said,  in  a  faint,  low  voice,, 
but  so  clearly  that  all  those  nearest  must 
have  heard  her,  "  I  did  love  you  truly  !  " 

Mr.  Skaddle  bent  over  her  and  listened 
intently,  as  a  remorseful  sinner  listens  to 
the  still  small  voice  of  his  conscience. 
For  a  moment  he  also  forgot  his  sur- 
roundings. If  he  heard  he  heeded  not 
the  brutal  laugh  of  a  few  sneerers,  nor 
the  tormenting  remarks  of  the  street 
gamins  : 

"Sweet  on  the  old  cock,  isn't  she?" 
"  There's  where  the  old  gal  touched  him 
on  the  raw,"  etc. 
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Meanwhile  a  lady  in  a  passing  carriage 
forced  her  horse  far  enough  through  the 
throng  to  see  the  sufferer.  "  Why,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  it  is  May  Demple  ! "  She 
instantly  comprehended  the  situation,  or- 
dered the  sufferer  to  be  placed  in  her  car- 
riage and  drove  off  with  her,  followed  by 
Mr.  Skaddle  on  his  wheel.  He  wanted  to 
get  away  from  the  crowd.  He  also  want- 
ed to  know  where  Mrs.  Demple  was  taken. 
He  further  wanted  to  be  of  some  service, 
if  he  could  ;  and  he  was,  for  the  lady  of 
the  carriage  beckoned  him  alongside  and 
directed  him  to  go  for  a  certain  doctor 
and  bring  him  at  once  to  a  street  and 
number  which  she  named. 

Mr.  Skaddle's  manhood  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion. He  got  the  doctor.  He  found 
the  two  plain,  bare,  cheap  rooms  in  which 
Mrs.  Demple  lived.  He  went  out  again 
and  got  a  nurse,  whose  address  he  ob- 
tained from  the  doctor.  And  he  went 
out  still  again  and  returned  with  a  big 
bundle  of  packages  containing  sundry  ar- 
ticles that  the  nurse  said  would  be  useful. 
In  short  he  made  himself  so  indispensable 
that  the  lady  who  had  taken  Mrs.  Demple 
home  and  who  had  aided  the  dgctor  in 
his  efforts  to  restore  her  to  consciousness 
thanked  him  warmly  for  his  supposed  char- 
itable kindness  and  hoped  that  he  would 
attend  her  church.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
the  city  yet.  Why,  then  (after  reading 
his  business  card  and  seeing  that  he  was 
in  a  reputable  business,  and  judging  him 
to  be  a  gentleman  accustomed  to  good 
society)  she  invited  him  to  take  a  seat  in 
her  pew  the  next  Sunday.  And  Mr.  Skad- 
dle, finding  that  her  church  was  rich  and 
fashionable,  and  rapidly  calculating  how 
much  business  he  might  draw  from  its 
members,  promised  to  do  so,  and  hoped 
she  would  show  him  the  further  kindness 
of  helping  him  to  acquaintance  among 
the  church  members,  with  whom  he  hoped 
to  find  such  a  Christian  welcome  as  would 
induce  him  to  take  a  pew  of  his  own 
among  them.  This  was  adroitly  awaken- 
ing her  liveliest  interest — the  gaining  of 
a  new  member  for  her  church — and  they 
parted,  each  with  the  feeling  that  charity 
brings  its  own  reward,  when  properly 
managed. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Skaddle  called  to  see 
how  the  patient  was  getting  on.  He 
found  the  doctor  there,  and  inquired  what 
was  the  trouble  with  Mrs.  Demple. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  doctor,  "  just 
nothing  at  all.  A  fine,  strong,  healthy 
woman,  Mr.  Skaddle.     All   that  ails  her 


is  insufficient  nourishment,  too  long  hours 
of  hard  work,  very  natural  worry  of  mind 
and  too  much  loneliness.  All  she  needs 
is  a  little  tonic,  plenty  to  eat,  a  week's 
rest,  a  cheerful  nurse  for  a  companion, 
and  relief  from  constant  anxiety  about 
herself.  Now,  there's  an  example,"  con- 
tinued the  worthy  doctor,  with  some  heat, 
"of  the  way  a  good  many  of  these  work- 
women dig  their  own  graves.  Lives  all 
alone  in  these  rooms,  with  no  companion- 
ship— worst  thing  one  can  do  to  be  alone 
continually.  Nature  intends  man,  and 
especially  woman,  to  be  social.  Gets  up 
early  mornings  and  sits  up  late  evenings 
getting  her  meals  and  taking  care  of  her 
rooms  and  doing  her  own  work.  Goes 
out  early  and  stays  out  late  sewing  or 
washing  and  ironing  for  other  people. 
Toils  like  a  slave  ! 

"Of  course,  people  do  not  talk  much  to 
her  or  treat  her  as  a  companion  at  all. 
Merely  a  hired  machine,  you  know. 
Comes  home  tired  and  dispirited  to  spend 
several  more  hours  doing  her  own  work, 
all  alone,  nobody  to  welcome  her  or  talk 
to  her.  Eats  the  cheapest  and  least  nour- 
ishing food.  Often  enough,  no  doubt, 
eats  nothing  at  all — it  isn't  worth  while 
to  cook  a  warm  meal  for  just  one  ;  be- 
sides it  saves  fuel  and  work,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  health — to  merely  take  a  bite 
of  bread  and  butter,  perhaps  bread  with- 
out butter,  and  go  to  bed  late  in  a  cold, 
damp  house.  Doesn't  eat  meat  enough. 
Natural  consequence,  deranged  digestion, 
weakness,  nervousness,  thin,  poor  blood  ; 
lucky  to  escape  consumption  or  other 
fatal  disorders.  This  Mrs.  Demple,  I'm 
told,  always  pays  her  rent  promptly. 
Probably  sometimes  cuts  off  her  victuals 
to  do  it,  and  isn't  dressed  warmly  enough. 
Villanous  abuse  of  nature,  Mr.  Skaddle — 
villanous  !  " 

The  doctor  looked  as  indignant  as 
though  poor  women  practice  such  econ- 
omy from  choice  instead  of  necessity. 

"  No  use  of  my  calling  again,"  he  con- 
cluded. "  I've  given  full  directions  to  the 
nurse.  Very  kind  of  Mrs.  Churchly  and 
you  to  look  after  the  poor  woman,  but 
it's  no  use  ;  as  soon  as  you  get  her  strong 
and  well  again  she  will  begin  to  run  her- 
self down.  It's  their  way,  and  you  can't 
alter  it.  Fine  woman  :  ought  to  live  to 
a  good,  healthy  old  age  ;  but  she'll  wear 
herself  out  in  another  ten  years,  and  we 
can't  help  it.     Good  morning." 

Mr.  Skaddle  had  not  intended  to  call. 
When  he  got  home  to  his  office  the  pre- 
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vious  evening  he  congratulated  himself 
upon  being  safely  out  of  a  disagreeable 
scrape.  Then  he  went  to  his  hotel  and 
ate  his  supper.  Afterward  he  returned  to 
his  office  and  sat  a  long  time,  tormented 
by  troubled  thought.  He  hunted  out  the 
old  ambrotype,  and  sat  looking  at  it 
many  minutes.  Had  he  ever  really  loved 
that  pretty  and  affectionate  girl  ?  He 
had  often  asked  himself  that  question  be- 
fore, and  the  answer  was  the  same  now 
as  always.  No  ;  he  had  not — that  is,  not 
with  the  true,  absorbing,  irresistible  pas- 
sion that  he  imagined  true  love  to  be — 
not  better  than,  not  so  well  as  he  loved 
himself.  ^ 

But,  somehow,  he  had  never  loved  any- 
body else.  Her  memory  had  spoiled  his 
life.  Whenever  he  had  tried  to  love  a 
rich  girl  or  one  whom  to  marry  would 
be  to  his  advantage,  the  memory  of 
her  prettiness,  her  affection,  her  winning 
ways,  had  arisen  and  chilled  his  earnest- 
ness and  spoiled  his  success  by  the  con- 
trast. He  could  not  seem  to  be  in  love 
with  another  well  enough  to  conceal  the 
insincerity  and  heartlessness  of  it,  and 
his  successive  charmers  always  sooner 
or  later  detected  the  hollowness  of  his 
pretenses.  All  the  more  reason  why  he 
should  keep  away  from  her  now.  But 
really  he  had  behaved  badly  toward  her. 
She  was  in  want  and  suffering.  For  old 
friendship's  sake,  if  nothing  more,  he  could 
not  well  avoid  taking  a  little  trouble  and 
spending  a  little  money  to  better  her 
condition.  He  would  go  to  her  rooms 
and  see  what  was  needed  while  she  was 
ill.  Then  he  would  try  and  find  some 
easy,  paying  employment  for  her  by  the 
time  she  was  well.  This  was  why  he 
called. 

He  did  not  see  Mrs.  Demple,  nor  did  he 
ask  to  see  her.  But  he  obtained  from  the 
rjurse  a  list  of  things  that  would  be  useful 
—  a  list  so  long  that  it  astonished  her, 
since  he  kept  asking  if  there  was  not 
something  more  he  could  put  down  to 
make  them  (he  was  careful  to  say  'them') 
comfortable.  Then  he  went  away  and 
ordered  wood,  provisions,  meats,  flour, 
groceries,  including  many  fruits  and  deli- 
cacies that  the  nurse  had  not  mentioned, 
but  that  the  grocer  skillfully  called  his  at- 
tention to.  He  hailed  a  passing  milk  cart, 
and  ordered  milk  left  every  day,  buying  a 
big  package  of  tickets  and  sending  them 
with  the  groceries.  He  stopped  before  a 
furniture  store  and  meditated  ordering  an 
easy  chair,  and  carpets  and  other  things  ; 


but  concluded  it  wouldn't  do  — what  would 
Mrs.  Churchly  think  about  him  ?  As  it 
was,  he  had  made  liberal  provision  for 
a  whole  family  for  at  least  two  months. 
Then  he  rode  back  to  his  office,  where  he 
chuckled  to  himself  as  having  done  the 
proper  thing  in  neat  business  style.  Now 
he  could  really  wash  his  hands  of  the 
affair  and  do  business,  at  peace  with  his 
conscience. 

So  for  two  days  he  did  not  go  there 
again.  The  third  day  he  was  surprised 
by  a  call  at  his  office  by  the  nurse. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked  as 
soon  as  he  saw  her.  "  Anything  going 
wrong?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  it's  all  gone  wrong.  Mrs. 
Demple  won't  have  anything.  She  won't 
touch  the  things  you  sent.  She  wanted 
to  turn  me  away  until  I  made  her  believe 
that  Mrs.  Churchly  engaged  me.  She 
won't  eat  the  things  as  she  ought.  And 
it  makes  her  nervous  and  sets  her  crying 
to  see  'em.  I  expect  I  made  the  mischief, 
sir.  You  see,  I  thought  it  was  all  right — 
you  were  an  old  friend — and  so,  when  she 
was  able  to  sit  up  and  look  about  a  bit, 
and  she  asked  me  who  sent  her  all  the 
things,  why  I  blurted  your  name  right  out, 
and  told  her  the  whole  story.  Well,  sir, 
she  just  wrung  her  hands  and  cried  ;  and, 
as  I  was  telling,  from  that  moment  she 
wouldn't  touch  nor  taste  a  thing.  I  ex- 
pect- you'll  have  to  go  and  talk  to  her, 
sir,  if  we're  a-going  to  ever  get  her  well 
again." 

Mr.  Skaddle  was  in  another  fix.  Of  all 
things  in  the  world  he  didn't  want  to  go 
and  talk  to  Mrs.  Demple — that  is,  under 
the  circumstances.  Suppose  she  should 
talk  as  she  had  talked  when  she  was  only 
half  conscious  ?  But,  hang  it !  of  course 
she  wouldn't.  Being  now  conscious  and 
able  to  sit  up,  she  might  talk  still  more 
disagreeably.  Confound  the  unreason- 
ableness of  women,  anyhow  !  Did  any- 
body suppose  that  if  he  were  ill,  weak, 
hungry,  he  wouldn't  eat  good  victuals  re- 
gardless of  who  furnished  them  ?  Or  that 
he  would  refuse  aid  because  it  came  from 
her  ?  Why,  dash  it  !  he  would  be  only 
more  grateful  to  her  than  to  any  other 
person  in  the  world  if  she  should  ever  do 
anything  for  him  when  he  was  ill.  So, 
grumbling  and  growling,  he  sent  the  nurse 
back,  and  said  he  would  follow  her  directly, 
and  presently  he  took  his  wheel  and  rode 
after  her.  But,  before  starting,  he  put 
the  old  ambrotype  in  his  pocket,  and  on 
the  way  he  arranged  in  his  mind  quite  an 
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eloquent  business-like  oration  that  he  in- 
tended to  deliver  to  persuade  Mrs.  Demple 
to  be  reasonable  about  the  victuals. 

Mr.  Skaddle  did  not  deliver  that  ora- 
tion. It  seems  a  great  pity,  for  it  con- 
tained several  passages  that  he  still  flat- 
tered himself  were  rather  neatly  put  and 
that  were  brimful  of  business  wisdom. 
The  widow  received  him  with  such  a 
ladylike  air  and  such  a  well-bred  civility 
that  its  very  first  phrase,  "  Now,  my  good 
woman,"  was  knocked  out,  metaphori- 
cally speaking,  in  the  first  round,  leaving 
no  visible  starting  point.  And  even  the 
most  practiced  orator  cannot  orate  with- 
out a  starting  point.  She  was  seated  in 
a  rocking  chair,  looking  pale,  pretty  and 
calmly  determined.  In  a  few  courteous 
and  kind  but  polite  sentences  she  showed 
Mr.  Skaddle  how  improper  it  would  be  for 
her  to  receive  kindnesses  from  him,  of  all 
men,  especially  after  the  unfortunate  re- 
mark she  had  been  told  she  had  made 
during  her  unconsciousness.  Her  pale 
cheeks  reddened  a  little  and  her  eye 
lashes  drooped  modestly  at  this  allusion. 
She  could  only  thank  him  sincerely  for 
his  kind  intention  and  bid  him  farewell. 

"  Mary  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Skaddle,  with 
grieved  impetuosity.  She  showed  an- 
other faint  flush  at  the  familiar  name  and 
half  flashed  a  glance  of  distrustful  inquiry 
at  his  eager  face. 

"  Mary,"  he  repeated,  plunging  at  once 
into  a  free  expression  of  his  inmost 
thought,  "  I  did  you  a  cruel  and  shame- 
ful wrong  once.  I  acknowledge  it  fully 
and  freely  !  I  had  no  excuse — not  a 
shadow  !  I  know  that  now.  I  was  a  boy 
then.  I  am  a  man  now — look  at  me, 
Mary  —  an  old  man  almost.  If  you 
wanted  revenge  you  have  had  it.  That 
wrong  to  you  has  spoiled  my  whole  life. 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  business  as  I 
planned.  I  have  not  married"  [she  looked 
at  him  with  sudden  interest]  "  as  I  meant 
to  do.  I  have  now  no  home,  no  real, 
genuine  friends,  no  settled  ties  in  the 
world.  Your  memory  always  came  be- 
tween me  and  any  other  woman  —  be- 
tween me  and  even  my  business  hopes. 
And  now  you  refuse  to  let  me  do  you  an 
ordinary  kindness,  such  as  I  might,  if  I 
could,  do  to  any  stranger.  Do  you  know 
that  I  have  never  offered  to  do  a  kind- 
ness before  ?  You  step  between  me  and 
God,  and  prevent  my  first  good  action. 
I  cannot  expect  forgiveness  ;  but  you  are 
cruel  to  me  and  to  yourself  also." 


"  Cranky  ! — Mr.  Skaddle — I — you  see 
the  impropriety." 

At  this  sign  of  faltering,  Crankslinger 
didn't  see  anything  else  but  his  advantage. 
He  pressed  it  earnestly.  He  remem- 
bered part  of  his  oration,  not  in  its  words 
and  tone,  but  its  argument.  He  demon- 
strated that  she  ought  to  get  well  ;  that 
she  should  obey  the  doctor,  and  eat  and 
live  differently  in  order  to  get  well  ;  and 
above  all  that  she  should  have  charity  for 
him,  and  permit  him  to  do  at  least  one 
kindness  after  all  these  years  of  selfish- 
ness. And  finally  he  whipped  out  her 
picture  and  showed  her  how  she  had 
looked  when  a  girl,  and  how  he  had 
always  kept  it.  He  urged  his  plea  with 
so  much  respect,  not  unmingled  with  re- 
morseful tenderness,  that,  of  course,  he 
prevailed,  and  he  went  away  humbly 
thankful,  at  least  in  appearance,  and  im-. 
mediately  ordered  several  additional  com- 
forts to  be  sent  to  her,  first  instruct- 
ing the  nurse  to  attribute  them  to  Mrs, 
Churchly  or  her  church. 

Then  Skaddle  made  careful  inquiries 
about  Mrs.  Demple.  He  found  that  she 
had  first  supported  her  husband  by  her 
labor  and  brain.  She  was  held  in  high 
respect.  She  had  been  teacher  in  one 
of  the  public  schools.  She  had  learned 
music  and  was  the  contralto  of  a  fashion- 
able church  choir  until  the  church  became 
rich  enough  to  pay  for  its  music,  when,  as 
usual,  it  took  a  later  comer  with  more 
fashionable  pretensions.  She  had  toiled 
at  fine  needlework  and  dressmaking,  and 
was  reputed  for  her  taste  and  skill.  She 
had  been  welcome  in  the  best  society,  un- 
til the  city  grew  so  large  that  wealth,  or 
at  least  costly  attire,  ruled  society  circles. 
She  had  supported  herself  fairly  well  until 
she  lost  her  daughter,  a  young  lady  of 
education  and  promise,  after  which,  hav- 
ing no  longer  so  much  incentive  for  exer- 
tion, nor  any  spur  to  her  ambition,  she  had 
somehow  gradually  drifted  out  of  society 
and  into  greater  and  greater  straits  of 
poverty,  because,  being  a  proud  and  self- 
contained  woman,  she  had  never  sought 
aid  nor  even  employment  if  it  did  not 
come  to  her  unsought. 

But  why  prolong  such  a  story  ?  Every- 
body knows  how  it  must  end.  The  wed- 
ding was  strictly  private.  But  a  hand- 
somer or  sweeter  bride  never  stood  at  the 
altar.  She  seemed  to  have  renewed  her 
youth,  and,  like  her,  Mr.  Skaddle  found 
his  come  back. 
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BY    A    YALE    PLAYER. 


OMETIMES  it  happens 
that  by  a  few  important 
changes  in  methods  or 
rules  of  play  the  whole 
character  of  a  game  is 
revolutionized.  In  this 
way  an  unscientific  sport 
may  become  scientific ;  a  close,  unpro- 
gressive  game  may  develop  dash  and 
brilliancy,  and  brute  strength  may  be 
made  to  give  way  to  skill.  Those  who 
have  watched  the  growth  of  football  with 
intelligent  interest  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  within  the  past  six  years  the 
game  has  been  so  radically  altered  and 
improved  that  it  now  bears  practically 
little  likeness  to  its  predecessor. 

At  no  time,  to  be  sure^  have  football 
men  assembled  together  and  agreed  that 
in  the  future  the  old  methods  should  dis- 
appear and  the  game  should  become  a 
thousandfold  better  in  every  respect  ; 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if,  when  the  happy 
steps  were  taken,  more  than  a  few  saw 
ahead  the  advantages  which  were  pres- 
ently to  result.  The  great  majority  of 
people  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  football  is  not  the  game  it  used  to  be. 
There  are  still  parents  who  will  not  allow 
their  boys  to  play,  because  they  fear  that 
either  a  crippled  body  or  a  brutal  nature 
will  be  the  outcome  ;  some  men  and  women, 
who  have  no  such  direct  apprehension  of  it, 
even  consider  it  a  system  of  prize  fighting, 
in  which  twenty-two  instead  of  only  two 
contestants  engage,  the  ring  being  larger 
and  more  latitude  and  diversity  being  al- 
lowed than  is  permitted  under  the  London 
Prize  Ring  or  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
rules  ;  and  not  infrequently  one  finds  a 
newspaper,  in  other  respects  accurate  and 
up  to  the  times,  which,  failing  or  being 
unable  to  note  the  real  features  of  the 
game,  clothes  it  in  all  the  surprising  and 
picturesque  barbarity  of  a  prejudiced  and 
excited  imagination.  Is  a  good  run  made, 
it  is  attributed,  regardless  of  circum- 
stances, to  the  star  player  of  the  team  ; 
does  the  "running  half"  get  in  an  unusu- 
ally effective  kick,  the  famous  full  back 
or  the  "  kicking  half  "  finds  new  but  unde- 
served glory  added  to  his  already  illus- 
trious name. 

The   other   members   of   the  team  are 


represented  meanwhile  as  carrying  on  a 
continual  fistic  encounter  with  the  oppos- 
ing forwards.  When  a  fine  play  is  made 
very  few  persons  understand  that  several, 
and  perhaps  eleven,  men  have  contributed 
to  its  success  in  a  definitely  prearranged 
manner.  It  only  seems  to  the  great  body 
of  spectators  that  a  certain  player,  hap- 
pening to  get  the  ball  and  being  blessed 
with  a  fair  opportunity,  has  forged  far 
ahead  ;  or  that  a  good  kick  has  been 
made  and  the  rushers  have  by  mere  spon- 
taneous activity  secured  the  vantage 
ground  so  gained.  These  wrong  impres- 
sions will  soon  disappear  as  their  incor- 
rectness becomes  apparent,  to  the  press 
first  and  then  to  the  people.  That  they 
were  once  justified  by  the  roughness  of 
the  game  is  undoubtedly  true.  How  this 
roughness  has  given  way  to  science  and 
skill  will  perhaps  be  best  shown  by  a  re- 
view of  the  history  of  the  sport. 

College  football  was  first  adopted  in 
this  country  in  1876.  It  was  then  essen- 
tially the  English  Rugby  game,  in  which 
fifteen  men  were  required  to  compose  a 
team.  The  forwards  lined  up  regardless 
of  position,  and  after  the  ball  was  put  in- 
to play  each  one  directed  his  movements 
according  to  the  unplanned  exigencies 
which  arose,  or  at  times  in  response  to 
his  own  impulses.  In  the  first  game  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Yale,  Harvard  had 
a  decided  advantage  in  knowledge  and 
training,  so  that  Yale  expected  nothing 
but  defeat.  The  Yale  men,  therefore, 
hoping  to  learn  enough  from  their  oppo- 
nents by  meeting  them  once  to  beat 
them  in  two  succeeding  contests,  desired 
to  arrange  a  series  of  three  games.  Har- 
vard, sharing  perhaps  the  feeling  of 
Yale,  refused  to  agree  to  more  than  one 
game.  When  the  play  began  the  Yale 
men,  never  having  practiced  with  an 
oval  ball,  were  greatly  bewildered  by 
the  antics  of  the  one  which  Harvard 
produced.  The  game  progressed  in  a 
manner  wonderful  to  observe,  until  Yale,  |H 
by  great  good  fortune,  kicked  a  goal.  " 
Their  depressed  spirits  became  buoy- 
ant ;  victory  seemed  to  them  a  possibil- 
ity at  least,  and  they  played  with  hope  as  | 
well  as  determination,  or  "sand,"  as  the 
compound   of   athletic  virtues    is  called. 
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No  more  points  were  scored  during  the 
game,  and  the  Yale  men  left  the  field 
most  unexpected  but  doubly  rejoicing 
victors.  A  proposition  from  Harvard  to 
play  two  more  games  was  declined,  Yale 
preferring  to  rest  on  the  laurels  already 
secured. 

The  number  of  men  required  to  com- 
pose a  team  was  soon  reduced  to  eleven, 
experience  having  shown  that  fifteen  were 
too  many.  Kicking  was  developed  to  a 
fairly  scientific  point,  but  in  other  respects 
the  style  of  playing  did  not  improve  in 
proportion.  At  first,  light  men  were  se- 
lected as  the  most  suitable,  because  the 
most  active  ;  but  presently  this  idea  was 
superseded  by  the  belief  that  the  nearer  a 
team  came  to  being  giants  in  stature  and 
strength  the  better  it  would  be,  since 
their  sheer  power  might  be  trusted  to 
carry  the  ball  up  the  field  no  matter  how 
agile  an  opposing  line  of  light  weights 
might  be. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  plan  of  playing 
was  the  "  block  game,"  one  of  the  most 
harmful  features  that  ever  obstructed  the 
development  of  football.  The  object  was 
simply  to  keep  the  ball  and  lose  no 
ground.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end 
the  strength  of  a  team  would  be  massed 
behind  the  ball  to  shove  it  ahead  as  far 
as  possible  before  going  down  with  it. 
Provided  great  care  was  taken  not  to  lose 
it,  a  strong  set  of  players,  repeating  this 
process  continually,  could  keep  the  ball 
an  indefinite  time  ;  and  if  their  opponents 
were  equally  lusty,  the  scene  of  action 
might  not  change  more  than  a  few  yards 
during  a  long  period. 

A  method  which  depended  so  manifestly 
upon  strength  alone  was  calculated  to 
cause  extremely  rough  playing  ;  and  as 
there  was  nothing  much  in  the  rules,  and 
still  less  in  usage,  to  prevent  intentional 
violence,  the  terrors  of  football  rapidly 
became  more  numerous.  The  players, 
bunched  together  with  nothing  for  most 
of  them  to  do,  except  to  fight  the  other 
side,  allowed  zeal  to  overstep  propriety, 
often  with  disastrous  consequences.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  heavy  rushers  of 
those  days  were  instructed  to  disable  the 
opposing  half  backs,  and  he  who  most 
thoroughly  followed  these  directions  was 
considered  the  best  forward  and  the  most 
desirable  man.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
then,  the  tendency  of  football  at  that 
time  was  toward  brutality  ;  the  nature 
of  the  training  and  the  tactics,  upon  the 
practice  of  which  success  was  based,  bore 


the  men  as  irresistibly  in  that  direction  as 
a  dependence  upon  skill,  or  rather  strength 
skillfully  used,  would  cause  them  to  avoid 
it.  It  was  in  this  era  of  football  play- 
ing probably  that  that  most  objectionable 
term,  "  slugging,"  became  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  the  game.  In  truth  it  is 
the  only  word  which  at  all  describes  the 
phase  of  play  which  is  defined  by  it.  To 
"  slug "  was  once  an  admirable  accom- 
plishment. Yet  so  greatly  have  the  ideas 
of  the  best  men  changed  that  one  of  the 
later  captains,  in  the  written  instructions 
to  his  men,  given  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
game,  said  :  "  Don't  slug,  as  you  value 
your  lives." 

The  rules  then  provided  that  for  any 
act  of  intentional  violence  or  any  obvious 
foul  play  a  man  should  be  warned  by  the 
referee,  and  that  he  should  be  declared  in- 
competent to  play  after  the  third  warn- 
ing. It  was  not  customary,  however,  on 
the  part  of  referees  to  live  closely  up 
to  this  regulation,  and  it  was  furthermore 
impossible  for  any  referee  to  see  one- 
tenth  of  the  violations.  It  was  his  most 
necessary  business,  of  course,  to  watch 
the  ball,  and  the  conduct  of  the  players 
was  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 
Moreover,  each  side  was  represented  on 
the  field  by  an  officer  called  a  judge, 
whose  duty  under  the  rules  was  to  make 
all  claims  for  his  team  either  of  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  or  of  unfairness  on  the 
part  of  their  opponents.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  judges  perverted  the  purpose  of 
their  position  so  thoroughly  that  it  be- 
came a  place  for  sharp  practice.  Instead 
of  watching  the  game,  in  order  to  note 
any  opportunity  for  claiming  legitimate 
advantages  or  preventing  the  other  side 
from  cheating,  they  sought  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  referee  so  that  their  teams 
might  have  greater  freedom  for  rough 
and  foul  play.  It  was  not  difficult  under 
these  circumstances,  by  distracting  a  con- 
scientious referee,  to  make  him  give  un- 
fair decisions  or  to  render  him  incapable 
of  deciding  a  point  at  all.  Thus  a  clever 
judge  was  often  of  more  value  than  a 
good  player. 

The  rules  also  were  deplorably  ambigu- 
ous. It  was  frequently  impossible  to  de- 
cide with  certainty  a  disputed  point,  in 
which  case  play  was  suspended,  often  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  while  the  referee 
held  a  watch  in  his  hand  and  the  judges 
and  captains  wrangled.  For  no  other 
reason  than  this  many  games  came  to 
naught  because  of  the  approach  of  dark- 
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ness,  and  weak  teams  resorted  to  "  talk- 
ing against  time,"  in  order  to  secure  a 
draw  rather  than  submit  to  defeat.  The 
effect,  of  course,  was  to  disgust  spectators 
and  cause  hard  feeling  between  rival 
colleges. 

The  real  development  and  progress  of 
football  at  this  time  was  nearly  all  in 
the  positions  back  of  the  rush  line.  The 
quarter  backs  became  more  expert  in 
passing  and  more  infallible  in  that  quick, 
difficult  judgment  which  is  the  great  ne- 
cessity of  a  good  quarter  ;  the  half  backs 
improved  their  kicking,  running  and 
dodging,  and  the  full  backs  gained  wis- 
dom with  which  to  meet  the  trying  exi- 
gencies of  their  places.  All  players  grew 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  tackling. 
The  greater  possibilities  of  strategy  and 
science,  however,  were  effectually  sup- 
pressed by  the  obstacles  which  have  been 
stated.  Public  opinion  frowned  upon 
the  sport,  and,  while  the  crowds  of  spec- 
tators were  large,  the  disapproval  of  the 
best  and  most  sensible  people  was  very 
pronounced.  Those  were  dark  days  for 
football.  The  players  of  that  time  may 
say  that  these  troubles  were  only  inci- 
dental to  the  development  of  the  game — 
things  which  had  to  be  experienced  to  be 
rightly  known  and  avoided — and  such  is 
probably  the  truth  ;  but  they  came  near 
bringing  football  into  a  state  of  disgrace 
from  which  it  might  have  been  impossible 
to  redeem  it.  A  little  more  of  the  old 
style  of  playing  would  have  brought  on 
a  decided  crisis,  and  football  in  our  col- 
leges would  have  been  only  a  more  or 
less  glorious  memory. 

The  first  obstacle  cleared  away  was 
the  "block  game,"  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  The  wiser  heads 
among  football  men  became  thoroughly 
convinced  that  something  must  be  done 
to  make  the  playing  more  open,  to  force 
active  and  progressive  work.  While  a 
spirited  contest  at  football  was  then,  as 
it  now  is,  the  most  thrilling  and  intensely 
interesting  of  the  heavier  sports,  a  game 
which  was  continually  blocked  was  unen- 
durably  tiresome  and  disappointing.  To 
see  the  ball  put  into  play,  a  rough  effort 
being  made  to  ram  it  ahead,  and  present- 
ly to  see  it  go  down  again  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  it  had  just  rested — this 
was  not  proper  football,  and  the  chief 
counsellors  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
it  if  possible.  Accordingly  a  regulation 
known  as  the  "five-yard  rule"  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Intercollegiate  Association.     It 


provided  that  when  a  side  having  the  ball 
had  gone  down  three  consecutive  times 
without  advancing  five  yards  or  receding 
ten  from  the  place  where  they  had  start- 
ed, they  should  surrender  it  to  their  op- 
ponents. The  effect  of  the  measure  was 
remarkably  beneficial.  As  soon  as  it  be- 
came a  rule  the  tediousness  of  football 
disappeared  almost  entirely.  It  was  no 
longer  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  ball 
without  losing  considerable  ground,  and 
in  order  to  advance  the  team  having  it 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  daring  runs  and 
kicking.  Consequently  these  features  of 
play  were  brought  at  once  into  greater 
prominence. 

The  greatest  danger  yet  remained,  and 
so  long  as  it  was  unremoved  football 
struggled  to  improve  against  tremendous 
odds.  "Slugging" — there  is  no  other 
name  for  it — was  still  practiced,  and  it 
grew  more  common  and  audacious  rather 
than  less  so.  The  deliverance  came  in  a 
most  unexpected  way. 

Harvard,  never  having  resorted  to  the 
rough  tactics  of  her  rivals,  had  met  with 
nothing  but  defeat  at  their  hands,  until 
nobody  counted  her  even  a  possible  vic- 
tor. The  struggle  lay  between  Yale  and 
Princeton,  and  only  on  their  banners  did 
victory  find  a  perch.  Finally,  in  1883, 
Harvard  determined  to  meet  her  enemies 
with  their  own  successful  weapons.  She 
trained  a  team  of  comparative  giants  and 
instructed  them  to  strike  and  spare  not. 
The  poor  fellows  studied  their  lesson  so 
conscientiously  in  the  preliminary  con- 
tests that  when  they  presented  themselves 
for  the  championship  games  they  were 
literally  a  company  of  cripples.  The  Har- 
vard faculty,  always  opposed  to  foot- 
ball as  it  then  stood,  saw  the  impropriety 
of  allowing  their  students  to  play  it,  and 
passed  resolutions  upon  the  subject  in 
which  they  declared  that  unless  a  special 
rule  for  the  game  with  Yale,  abolishing 
the  three  warnings  altogether,  were  made, 
it  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  In  other 
words,  for  that  occasion  only,  instead  of 
being  warned  three  times  for  foul  playing 
and  intentional  violence,  men  would  be 
disqualified  upon  the  commission  of  a  sin- 
gle offense.  It  was  an  unpleasant  dose 
for  the  warlike  athletes,  and  they  took  it 
with  much  grumbling  and  after  many  vain 
protests.  A  football  game  without  "slug- 
ging! "  It  was  like  "  Hamlet"  with  Hamlet 
left  out.  But  they  played  absolutely  with- 
out warnings,  nevertheless,  and  it  was  the 
happy  turning  point.     At  once  it  became 
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apparent  that  the  warning  business  had 
been  a  mistake  ;  and  when  the  conven- 
tion revised  the  rules  before  the  season  of 
1884  the  idea  of  the  much-ridiculed  Har- 
vard faculty  was  accepted  in  toto,  and  it 
became  football  law  from  that  time  forth 
that  a  player  could  be  summarily  ordered 
off  the  field  for  "slugging."  The  reform 
was  unforeseen,  and  it  emanated  from  a 
strange  quarter  ;  but  its  value  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  every  year. 

The  remaining  history  of  "slugging" 
is  brief.  As  might  be  expected,  it  did  not 
disappear  at  once,  because  it  had  been 
too  strongly  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
nature  and  instincts  of  the  players  to  lose 
its  hold  upon  them  in  a  day.  In  1884  it 
was  still  practiced,  though  with  less  con- 
stancy. In  1885  Captain  Peters,  of  Yale, 
having  trained  a  team  of  new  players, 
solemnly  enjoined  them  not  to  "slug,"  as 
they  valued  their  lives  ;  but  there  were 
still  some  exhibitions  of  violence  when 
the  referee  was  not  on  the  qui  vive.  In 
1886  there  was  a  little  "slugging,"  but 
in  1887,  when  the  office  of  umpire  was 
instituted,  "  slugging  "  practically  disap- 
peared, and  no  traces  of  it  whatever  have 
been  noticed  in  the  last  two  years.  All 
the  larger  colleges  have  abandoned  it  as 
a  harmful  and  unadvisable  breach  of 
rules,  and  at  the  present  time  only  the 
teams  of  the  smaller  institutions  ever 
"slug,"  so  that  to  do  so  is  considered 
a  mark  of  inferiority  and  ignorance.  A 
good  line  of  forwards  rather  prefer  to 
have  their  opponents  "  slug,"  because  it 
gives  them  the  best  and  most  certain  op- 
portunities for  getting  through  on  the 
ball  and  disconcerting  the  half  backs  or 
runners.  Besides,  it  would  often  be  a 
very  great  loss  to  a  club,  skilled  in  team 
work  and  dependent  for  success  upon 
combination  plays,  to  lose  a  regular  man. 
Hence,  both  policy  and  law  militate 
against  the  disgraceful  practice  of  "  slug- 
ging." 

The  march  of  improvement  having  been 
so  well  inaugurated,  the  spirit  of  fairness 
and  the  desire  to  learn  and  adopt  meas- 
ures for  the  furtherance  of  football  inter- 
ests became  more  pronounced  than  it  had 
ever  before  been.  Although  the  principal 
trouble  was  removed  when,  in  1884,  the 
three-warning  rule  was  repealed,  smaller 
defects  were  still  apparent.  The  most 
harmful  of  these  was  the  presence  and  in- 
fluence on  the  field  of  the  judges.  In  1885 
the  convention  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the    referee,    left  to  himself,  would 


give  fairer  decisions  and  regulate  the  game 
better  than  he  possibly  could  when  ham- 
pered by  the  constant  interference  and 
obstruction  of  the  judges;  and  the  office 
of  the  latter  was  accordingly  abolished. 
During  the  seasons  of  1885  and  1886  the 
referee  alone  acted  as  arbitrator,  and  un- 
der this  plan  there  was  an  unmistakable 
improvement  in  points  of  impartiality,  ab- 
sence of  delay  and  better  playing.  The 
problem  was  not  yet  thoroughly  solved, 
however ;  for  it  was  all  the  time  a  per- 
ceptible fact  that  one  man  could  not  look 
after  the  ball  with  the  necessary  care  and 
at  the  same  time  give  proper  attention  to 
the  movements  and  conduct  of  twenty- 
two  active  and  widely-scattered  players. 
Therefore,  in  1887,  the  position  of  umpire 
was  created,  the  duties  attached  to  it  be- 
ing to  watch  the  men  and  to  have  the 
power  of  deciding  all  points  relating  to 
their  playing  ;  while  the  referee  from  that 
time  was  to  do  nothing  but  keep  track  of 
the  ball  and  render  judgments  concern- 
ing it.  The  arrangement  was  eminently 
practical,  as  the  experience  of  subsequent 
seasons  has  shown. 

Another  modification  which  proved  ef- 
ficacious was  the  amendment  to  the  "five- 
yard  rule,"  providing  that  a  team  having 
held  the  ball  for  three  consecutive  downs 
without  gaining  five  yards  or  going  back 
twenty,  instead  of  ten,  should  forfeit  it  to 
the  other  side.  Under  the  original  rule 
the  ordinary  custom  was  to  fall  back  ten 
yards  on  the  third  down  rather  than  give 
up  possession  of  the  ball  ;  but  when  the 
distance  to  be  lost  was  doubled,  the  pen- 
alty for  keeping  the  ball  became  more 
serious  than  the  disadvantage  of  losing  it. 
The  general  practice  now  is  to  kick  the 
ball  after  the  second  down,  if  the  required 
five  yards  have  not  been  gained  ;  and  so, 
of  course,  the  last  vestige  of  the  old 
"  block  game"  is  gone. 

Such  are  the  measures  which  have  freed 
football  from  the  restraint  and  burden  of 
objectionable  features  and  left  it  open  for 
the  development  of  science  and  popu- 
larity. None  but  the  best  informed  and 
most  attentive  observers  fully  appreciate 
their  effect.  To  the  ordinary  spectator  it 
may  appear  that  men  only  line  up,  kick 
the  ball  and  run  with  it,  and  tackle  and 
throw  one  another  as  they  formerly  did  ; 
but  in  point  of  fact  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  methods  of  playing  so  radi- 
cal that  it  is  practically  a  new  game.  To 
be  sure  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  at  any 
fixed  date  the  old  style  passed  away  and 
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its  successor  appeared,  because  the  evolu- 
tion has  been  gradual  ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  the  game  of  1889  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  1882,  and  so  greatly 
the  superior  of  the  latter,  that  the  two  can 
hardly  be  classed  together. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  game 
is  the  development  and  perfection  of  team 
work.  In  all  well-regulated  and  intelli- 
gent teams  each  man  has  his  particular 
duties  to  perform  in  every  play,  so  that 
his  negligence  or  failure  may  disconcert 
the  anticipated  movement.  The  action 
to  be  taken  is  arranged  and  understood 
beforehand  ;  the  players  are  acquainted 
with  it  and  know  just  what  is  expected  of 
them,  and  all  work  for  the  common  good 
rather  than  for  individual  glory.  The 
number  of  devices  by  which  opponents 
are  deceived  or  advantages  are  gained 
is  already  large,  and  every  year  the  list 
grows  longer.  Some  of  these  tricks, 
which  promise  well  at  first,  are  found  to 
be  useless  when  put  into  practice,  while 
others  of  little  apparent  value  develop 
into  brilliant  strategies  when  they  are 
thoroughly  learned.  Players  who  do  not 
study  the  possibilities  of  their  positions 
are  not  likely  to  hold  them.  It  is  not 
enough  to  become  proficient  in  the  knowl- 
edge already  acquired  concerning  any 
post ;  each  man  should  add  to  the  exist- 
ing fund  of  information  by  inventing  and 
working  out  new  schemes  of  offense  and 
defense.  Both  forward  and  back  players, 
co-operating  in  pairs,  as  skillful  football 
men  should  do,  may  discover  many  ways 
of  assisting  one  another  and  gaining  for 
their  teams  remarkable  advantages,  as 
well  as  of  saving  them  disastrous  losses. 
For  this  reason  two  players,  who  for  one 
or  more  seasons  have  played  side  by  side, 
can  accomplish  more  together  than  they 
could  if  they  were  associated  with  new 
men.  The  importance  of  this  unity  of 
purpose  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  individuality  which  attaches  to 
each  position  makes  the  selection  of  a 
team  a  matter  of  extraordinary  care.  Not 
that  it  was  ever  an  easy  task  to  choose 
just  the  right  men  from  a  large  number 
of  earnest  candidates,  but  it  is  now  pecu- 
liarly essential  that  every  player  should 
possess  the  exact  qualifications  required 
by  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  that  all 
should  be  so  nicely  suited  to  one  another 
that  their  combined  efforts  may  reach 
the  highest  point  of  effectiveness.  In 
his  little  book  entitled  "  Football  :  How 
to  Coach  a  Team,"  Mr.  Walter  C.  Camp, 


undoubtedly  the  best  authority  in  the 
United  States,  has  given  excellent  defini- 
tions of  the  qualities  which  should  be 
found  in  the  occupant  of  each  position. 

The  centre  rusher,  or  snap  back,  should  A 
be  primarily  a  large,  powerful  man.  As  - 
his  duties  are  so  constant  and  important, 
and  so  many  tricks  and  devices  are  em- 
ployed to  spoil  his  work  when  he  has 
charge  of  the  ball,  he  must  also  be  a  per- 
son of  calm  temperament,  cool  judgment 
and  ready,  ingenious  mind.  He  must  not 
only  be  able  to  defend  himself  and  the 
quarter  back  against  the  ordinary  assaults 
of  those  who  stand  against  him,  but  he  • 
must  also  be  sufficiently  wary  to  frustrate 
the  new  and  deceptive  methods  of  attack 
which  he  will  meet  during  the  progress  of 
the  most  hotly-contested  games.  His  in- 
ventive faculties  will,  of  course,  stand  him 
in  good  stead  when  his  opposite  has  the 
ball  and  it  is  his  business  to  take  the 
offensive.  Plainly,  then,  he  is  a  man  who 
must  do  the  greater  part  of  his  own  think- 
ing. His  strength,  weight  and  endurance 
are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  his  diffi- 
cult blocking  and  make  those  openmgs  in 
the  centre  of  the  opposing  rush  line  which 
call  for  tremendous  power  and  which  are 
sometimes  imperatively  demanded.  It  is 
not  essential  that  he  should  be  either  a 
fast  runner  or  a  fine  tackier. 

The  guards,  playing  on  either  side  of 
the  snap  back,  are  well  described  by  their 
title.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  helps  a 
play  more  than  another  it  is  that  the 
quarter  back  and  the  man  who  is  to  take 
the  ball  should  have  ample  time  before 
the  breaking  through  occurs.  Whether 
this  moment  of  grace  is  allowed  depends 
largely  upon  the  guards.  In  offensive 
playing  they  must  be  proficient  at  get- 
ting through,  keeping  the  ball  in  view 
all  the  while  ;  they  must  follow  the  ball 
faithfully,  and  generally  when  an  acci- 
dent occurs  or  an  emergency  arises  they 
should  be  on  hand  to  render  the  proper 
service  or  take  advantage  of  any  given 
opportunity.  The  position  is  not  a  showy 
one,  but  its  work  must  be  performed  with 
the  most  conscientious  and  relentless  per- 
sistence. 

No  position  has  grown  more  in  impor- 
tance during  the  new  era  of  football  than 
that  of  the  next-to-the-ends,  or  tacklers. 
In  the  earlier  times  men  were  put  into 
these  places  simply  to  fill  the  vacant 
space  between  the  guards  and  the  ends, 
their  duties  being  of  the  most  general 
and  indefinite  character.     Now,  however,- 
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the  best  authorities  agree  that  players  of 
experience  should  be  sought  for  the  po- 
sition. It  is  their  business  to  see  and  foil 
every  trick  of  the  enemy  for  getting 
through  with  the  ball,  no  matter  how  un- 
expected or  difficult  to  meet  it  may  be. 
Pockets  are  always  being  formed  to  in- 
tercept them  and  shut  them  off  from  the 
runner,  but  they  must  keep  clear  and 
fetch  their  men  down  every  time.  They 
have  more  quick  thinking  and  acting 
and  more  responsibility  to  bear  than  any 
ordinary  player  would  care  to  assume. 
Above  all  they  must  be  low,  sure  tack- 
lers,  and  they  must  follow  their  men  and 
the  ball  unceasingly. 

The  end  position  involves  a  consider- 
able amount  of  brilliant  work  and  pre- 
sents opportunities  for  good  service  in 
all  the  duties  of  a  rusher.  Besides  being 
a  good  runner  and  general  player,  an  end 
should  be  a  man  of  progressive  intelli- 
gence ;  he  should  understand  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  game,  and  keep  improving 
all  the  time  in  skill  and  efficiency. 

The  responsibility  of  the  next  position, 
that  of  quarter  back,  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  on  the  field.  It  rests  with 
him  to  determine  the  direction  of  the 
playing,  just  as  it  devolves  upon  the 
captain  to  arrange  and  order  the  move- 
ments ;  and  at  times  it  is  justifiable  and 
proper  for  the  quarter  back  at  the  last 
moment  to  substitute  another  play  for 
the  one  which  the  captain  has  indicated. 
Therefore,  a  cool  and  correct  judgment 
is  required  of  him,  as  well  as  great  ac- 
tivity, accurate  passing  and  the  other 
virtues.  The  quarter  should  play  either 
as  a  forward  or  with  the  halves,  as  oc- 
casion requires,  when  the  ball  is  held  by 
the  other  side.  Good  quarters  have  gen- 
erally been  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
average  of  other  players. 

It  takes  a  combination  of  qualities  not 
often  found  in  one  man  to  make  a  valu- 
able half  back,  and  when  that  particular 
sort  of  person  is  discovered  he  will  need 
an  unusual  amount  of  practice  to  be- 
come proficient.  Primarily,  he  must  have 
nerve  and  pluck  and  native  coolness  un- 
der strong  excitement — "sand,"  in  short. 
Then  he  should  be  at  least  a  fairly  good 
kicker  ;  one  of  the  halves  should  be 
more  than  a  good  kicker,  while  the  other 
will  naturally  become  the  better  runner. 
Both,  however,  should  be  excellent  run- 
ners and  kickers,  and  their  tackling 
should  be  so  perfect  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  miss  a  man.     In  this 


position,  as  in  every  other,  the  players 
who  tackle  low,  going  straight  for  the 
waist,  are  the  best.  The  demands  made 
upon  the  halves  for  dashing  efforts,  and 
consequently  for  displays  of  brilliant 
work,  are,  of  course,  numerous. 

The  business  of  a  full  back  or  goal- 
tend  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  that 
of  the  halves,  so  that  on  some  teams  the 
three  play  in  a  movable  triangle.  Indeed, 
the  chances  for  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance among  the  back  players  are  always 
frequent.  The  kicking  of  a  full  back  is 
invariably  long,  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  his  tackling  must  be  perfection 
itself,  because  any  work  required  of  a 
goal-tend  is  almost  certain  to  be  critical, 
he  being  the  last  man  between  the  oppos- 
ing team  and  the  goal  line.  Above  every- 
thing else,  he  must  be  incapable  of  losing 
his  head,  or  becoming  "rattled." 

The  prevailing  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  best  weight  for  football  players  has 
not  always  been  the  same.  It  is  now, 
however,  acknowledged  that  large  men 
well  trained  are  superior  to  small  men, 
although  lightness  does  not  necessarily 
disqualify  a  candidate.  For  the  past 
three  seasons  the  leading  teams  have 
been  composed  of  men  ranging  from 
middle  weight  upward,  the  average  being 
rather  below  that  of  the  teams  of  six  or 
seven  years  ago. 

Scarcely  any  matter  relating  to  football 
is  more  often  discussed  than  the  relative 
merits  of  the  running  game  and  the  kick- 
ing game,  and  which  is  preferable.  In 
answering  this  question  the  best  players 
say  that  there  is  a  separate  and  distinct  use 
for  each  method  and  a  time  for  applying 
it.  For  instance,  when  the  play  is  in 
their  own  territory  it  is  folly  for  a  team 
to  expect  that  they  will  be  able  to  rush 
the  ball  down  to  their  opponents'  goal 
line  ;  no  team  has  sufficient  strength  to 
perform  this  feat  against  a  respectable 
enemy. 

In  one  of  Yale's  successful  •games 
against  Princeton  the  latter  by  rushing 
worked  the  men  in  blue  from  a  very  favor- 
able position  to  one  of  apparent  danger. 
Yale's  admirers  began  to  be  alarmed,  and 
one  of  them  hurried  to  a  veteran  who 
was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  field 
and  asked  him  if  he  considered  it  likely 
that  Princeton  would  make  a  touch  down. 
He  replied  at  once  that  he  had  no  ap- 
prehension that  such  a  misfortune  would 
happen  to  the  champions  of  his  college, 
because  he  thought  Princeton's  strength 
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would  not  endure.  His  assurance  was 
presently  verified. 

Princeton  found  herself  unable  to  keep 
going  ahead  ;  whereupon  Yale,  compara- 
tively fresh,  got  the  ball  and  soon  carried 
it  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  field.  It 
is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  strong- 
est game  is  that  in  which  running  and 
kicking  are  judiciously  combined. 

The  use  of  tricks  and  signals  given  by 
the  captain  to  indicate  the  play  to  be  at- 
tempted are  interesting  features  of  foot- 
ball. They  were  not  employed  from  the 
beginning,  but  are  a  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  game.  The  first  signal  ever 
used — and  at  the  time  it  was  considered  a 
brilliant  invention — was  arranged  at  Yale 
as  the  order  for  a  half-back  play.  The 
words  were,  "  Now,  play  up,  Charlie,"  and 
they  were  apparently  directed  by  the  cap- 
tain to  a  forward.  Since  then  captains 
have  come  to  depend  on  signals  almost 
entirely  as  a  means  of  communication 
with  their  teams.  One  year  so  many 
were  attempted  that  their  complexity  and 
similarity  disconcerted  the  players,  and  in 
some  instances  perhaps  did  more  harm 
than  good.  With  that  exception,  how- 
ever, captains  have  avoided  this  error, 
and  have  brought  their  systems  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence. 

Football  may  now  be  said  to  have 
passed  the  critical  periods  of  its  history 
and  established  itself  as  one  of  our  most 
desirable  sports.  Ruffianism,  which  would 
exterminate  any  pastime,  however  com- 
mendable, has  been  met  and  conquered, 
and  science  has  been  developed  to  a  sur- 
prising and  gratifying  point.     There  is  no 


exercise  which  more  thoroughly  trains 
and  heightens  one's  physical  powers, 
while  it  at  the  same  time  calls  forth  man- 
liness, determination  and  generous  rivalry. 
Its  possibilities  in  the  way  of  new  meth- 
ods of  play,  as  well,  as  for  the  attainment 
of  greater  skill  in  the  art  as  it  stands,  are 
infinite.  Every  player  may  and  should 
become  an  inventor  ;  coaching  must  be 
supplemented  by  careful  personal  study. 
And  so  the  football  expert  uses  his  intellec- 
tual faculties  quite  as  much  as  his  muscles. 
The  vast  crowds  always  in  attendance 
at  good  games  of  football  and  the  intense 
interest  with  which  they  follow  the  play- 
ing testify  amply  to  its  popularity.  This 
seems  the  more  remarkable  when  one  re- 
members that  in  these  concourses  there 
are  comparatively  few  persons  who  pos- 
sess more  than  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  the  sport.  How  much  greater,  then, 
will  be  its  popularity  when  it  is  as  com- 
monly understood  as  baseball  ?  It  is  nat- 
urally calculated  to  attract  spectators,  for 
it  is  never  dull — something  is  always  be- 
ing done  and  its  finer  displays  of  skill 
border  on  the  heroic.  Every  year  sees 
a  decided  advance  in  football.  People 
everywhere  are  learning  to  play  it  better. 
It  was  confined  only  a  few  seasons  since 
to  the  leading  colleges,  but  it  is  now 
being  taken  up  very  generally  by  the 
preparatory  schools,  academies  and  ath- 
letic clubs  in  both  the  East  and  the  West. 
We,  who  are  its  well  wishers,  who  have 
devoted  many  happy  hours  to  its  study 
and  practice,  have  reason  to  feel  elated 
at  the  prospect.  It  stands  without  a  rival 
as  the  best  of  Fall  sports. 


A    COUNTRY    HORSE    RACE. 


BY    G.   R.   TOMPKINS. 


^#OHNNY,  look  at  dat 
'^^'■^  race  hoss  !  Jes'  look 
at  'im.  Say,  mister, 
lemme  ride  de  hoss, 
will  ye?"  cried  a 
small  specimen  of 
colored  humanity, 
and  in  less  time  than 
the  telling  takes  half 
a  dozen  youngsters 
of  all  colors,  ages  and  sizes  were  fol- 
lowing at  the  heels  of  what  might  at 
one  time  have  been  a  horse  but  was  now 
only  a  bag  of  bones  completely  covered 
with  hood  and  blanket  from  his  muzzle 
to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  and  with  a  bandage 
on  every  leg.  To  make  the  illusion  more 
complete  the  poor  beast  was  led  very 
carefully  by  a  groom  dressed  in  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  the  race-track  rubber. 

"There  now  ! "  exclaimed  an  old  horse- 
man sitting  near  me,  whose  attention 
had  been  attracted  by  the  hullaballoo  of 
the  youngsters.  "  That  shows  you  what 
great  fools  some  people  are  about  a 
horse  rigged  up  as  that  one  is.  If  I  had 
an  old,  worthless,  worn-out  skate  that  I 
wanted  to  sell  I  would  throw  a  nice, 
gaudy  blanket  over  him,  put  a  boot  on 
each  leg  and  a  toe  weight  on  each  foot, 
and  I'll  bet  my  head  it  wouldn't  be  long 
before  I  would  iind  a  fool  ready  to  buy. 
Some  folks  think  it's  fixin's  of  this  sort 
that  make  the  race  horse,  and  they  are 
ready  to  buy  a  horse  no  matter  how  bad- 
ly crippled  he  may  be,  if  it  is  only  possi- 
ble to  make  them  believe  he  has  been  on 
a  race  track,  while  the  sure-enough  horse- 
man wants  the  horse  that  doesn't  need  a 
boot  or  toe  weight. 

"  I  never  see  a  horse  fixed  up  like  that 
fellow  out  in  the  street  that  I  don't  think 
of  the  way  we — a  friend  of  mine  and 
myself — walked  into  the  horse  sharps  of 
Prince  George's  County,  Maryland,  some 
years  ago. 

"  It  was  just  after  the  National  Jockey 
Club  gave  its  inaugural  meeting — I  think 
about  the  winter  of  1882.  One  of  the 
stables  had  a  horse  with  a  wonderful  turn 
of  speed,  but  he  couldn't  go  far,  not  more 
than  half  a  mile,  so  of  course  he  would 
not  do  to  take  among  the  cracks.  They 
offered   him    for   sale   cheap  ;  something 


like  $200.  I  thought  it  would  just  be  pie 
for  me  to  buy  him,  and  take  him  through 
the  '  bushes  '  the  following  spring.  (The 
'bushes,'  you  know,  means  the  country 
fairs.)  The  races  were  short,  not  over 
half  a  mile,  or,  maybe,  half-mile  heats. 
After  a  trial  in  which  he  worked  a  half  in 
49  seconds  I  closed  with  his  owner,  and 
took  him  to  my  stable.  He  was  anything 
but  a  beauty  ;  his  tail  had  never  been 
banged,  and  he  looked  no  more  like  a 
race  horse  than  one  of  those  poor  crea- 
tures hooked  to  a  street  car. 

"  Soon  after  I  had  broken  him  to  har- 
ness I  heard  that  some  fellow  at  Horse- 
head,  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland, 
had  a  great  quarter  horse,  and  was  just 
breaking  his  heart  to  make  a  match  with 
someone.  He  had  beaten  all  the  horses 
round  his  part  of  the  country,  and  thought 
he  could  do  the  same  with  anything  that 
ever  stood  oil  iron.  I  sent  a  man  down 
to  investigate.  He  came  back  with  the 
story  that  the  horse  was  a  good-looking 
gray,  could  run  a  quarter  in  probably  241- 
or  25  seconds,  and  his  owner  wouldn't 
match  for  more  than  $100,  but  that  the 
entire  county  would  back  their  horse  for 
a  big  lot  of  money,  and  when  the  owner 
saw  his  friends  betting  their  money  he 
might  put  up  more  himself. 

"  I  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  the  trip 
and  called  in  a  young  friend  to  help  me. 
My  friend  had  as  nice  a  looking  hunter  as 
you  ever  saw ;  in  fact,  he  looked  more 
like  a  thoroughbred  race  horse  than  a 
hunter,  and  I  wanted  him  also  to  help 
us  out.  When  the  day  came  for  the  trip 
we  got  up  early,  went  to  the  stable, 
cleaned  the  hunter  and  hitched  him  to 
the  buggy  ;  but  nary  a  brush  touched  the 
racehorse.  We  wanted  him  to  look  as 
mean  and  dirty  as  possible.  Then  we 
put  in  a  lot  of  blankets,  bandages,  rub- 
bers, a  bucket,  sponge  and  scraper  in  the 
buggy  and  set  out  for  Horsehead.  The 
day  was  cold  and'we  traveled  slowly,  be- 
cause we  didn't  want  to  reach  our  desti- 
nation before  night,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  lead  our  good  horse  very  slowly  over 
the  rough  roads.  About  6  o'clock,  when 
we  were  within  a  mile  of  the  village,  we 
stopped  and  changed  horses.  The  good 
one  we  smeared  with  dirt  and  put  to  the 
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buggy,  and  the  hunter  we  cleaned  as 
neatly  as  possible,  put  a  blanket  and 
hood  on  him  and  bandaged  his  legs 
carefully,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  well- 
cared-for  race  horse.  In  about  half  an 
hour  we  reached  our  destination,  the 
cross-roads  store,  where  we  were  met 
by  a  curious  lot  of  countrymen,  who,  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries  about  a  stable 
and  hotel,  showed  us  a  neat  barn  just 
across  the  road  from  the  store  where  we 
could  put  up  our  horses.  The  hunter  we 
fixed  up  in  the  most  approved  fashion, 
with  straw  up  to  his  belly,  and  the  other 
fellow  we  left  to  hustle  for  himself.  Then 
we  made  for  the  store,  where,  during  a 
supper  of  crackers  and  cheese,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  horses. 

" '  Reckon  you  uns  got  quite  a  peart 
race  horse,  ain't  yo'  ? '  said  one  fellow. 

"'Rather  fair,'  I  answered;  'but  he 
has  been  traveling  some,  is  quite  tired, 
and  isn't  in  very  good  plight.' 

"  '  Don't  see  how  he  kin  be  so  very  tired. 
Never  did  see  fellows  so  particular  with  a 
hoss.  From  the  way  you  rubbed  him  and 
fixed  his  bed  he  oughter  be  pretty  peart. 
Say,  mister,  let's  have  a  squint  at  him.' 

"  Taking  a  lantern  we  went  over  to  the 
barn,  and  carefully  taking  the  blanket  off 
the  hunter  I  exposed  his  glossy  coat  to 
the  view  of  the  admiring  crowd. 

" '  Mister,  you  uns  better  lay  over  here 
to-morrow  an'  see  the  fun.  We  air  goin' 
to  have  a  bully  race  'twixt  two  horses  fer 
$25  a  corner.  I  don't  reckon  they'll  let 
your'n  in,  butyo'mought  git  some  sort  of 
a  race.  If  yo'  don't  get  no  other,  I'll  jes' 
run  my  old  saddle  mare  agin  yo'  buggy 
hoss  fer  a  $10  note.' 

"  '  What !  that  fellow  ? '  pointing  to  the 
good  one.  '  Why,  he  don't  look  as  if  he 
could  head  a  steer  in  a  lane.  He  ain't 
worth  his  salt  except  for  my  business. 
But  we  are  not  in  a  hurry,  and  as  I  am  in 
for  sport  I'll   stay  if  my  friend  is  willing.' 

"  Of  course  the  friend  was  willing,  and 
after  putting  the  blanket  on  again  we 
returned  to  the  store. 

"  After  a  bit  more  talk  and  a  drink,  the 
countryman  said  : 

" '  Come  on,  stranger,  air  yo'  ready  to 
put  up  yo'  money  fer  that  match  with  my 
mare  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  answered  ;  '  I  am  afraid  it  is 
throwing  it  away,  but  I  will  put  up  just 
for  fun.' 

"When  the  stakes  had  been  posted  and 
the  details  of  the  match  fixed,  we  said 
good    night    and    retired   to   our    room. 


Whew  !  What  a  room  it  was  !  'Pon  my 
soul,  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  whole 
pane  of  glass  in  any  of  the  windows,  and 
we  were  afraid  we  would  freeze  to  death 
before  morning.  Suddenly,  while  we  were 
thinking  of  some  plan  to  shut  out  the 
cold,  I  heard  voices  under  the  window, 
and  moving  over  to  see  what  was  up,  I 
heard  the  fellow  I  made  the  match  with 
say  to  someone  : 

"'You  see  Henry  and  git  him  to  bring 
his  hoss  Jake  White  over  to  the  lane  to- 
morrow and  we  will  win  all  them  fellers' 
money.  I'll  let  them  beat  my  old  mare, 
and  then  I  reckon  they'll  be  kinder  stuck 
up  an'  Henry  kin  make  a  match  fer  a  hun- 
dred, an'  he  will  have  to  give  me  $25  fer 
working  this  thing  fer  him.  Min'  now, 
an'  do  what  I  say.' 

"  I  didn't  say  a  word,  only  laughed  a 
little  to  myself,  and,  after  fixing  the  win- 
dow as  best  I  could,  went  to  bed. 

"  Morning  broke  clear  and  cold.  The 
ground  was  perfectly  dry,  and  that  was 
all  I  wanted.  I  was  sure  of  winning  some 
money. 

"  After  the  horses  were  fed  and  shaped 
up  a  bit  we  had  a  breakfast  of  bacon, 
eggs,  hoe  cake  and  coffee,  and  over  our 
pipes  talked  with  the  store  loungers  as  to 
the  probabilities  of  the  day's  races,  nearly 
all  of  them,  in  order  to  keep  our  courage 
up  to  the  proper  betting  point,  telling  us 
we  would  win  sure. 

"About  II  o'clock  we  started  for  the 
'lane'  where  the  races  were  to  be  run, 
and  on  our  arrival  found  three  or  four 
hundred  people  waiting.  This  lane  was 
515  yards  long,  about  forty  feet  wide,  and 
was  deep  and  sandy — in  fact,  no  track 
could  have  been  made  better  for  runners. 
The  $25  match  race  over,  my  time  was  at 
hand.  After  a  lot  of  fixing  and  fooling 
I  put  my  friend,  a  very  good  gentleman 
jock  who  weighed  135  pounds,  on  my 
horse,  protesting  all  the  while  because 
the  other  fellow  put  a  little  100-pound 
darkey  on  his. 

"At  last  the  word  '  Go  '  was  given,  and 
the  horses  got  a  beautiful  start.  When 
they  had  gone  200  yards  the  countryman's 
horse  showed  a  trifle  ahead,  and  the  crowd 
set  up  a  terrific  yell.  My  friend  began  to 
move  and  flourish  his  whip  to  make  be- 
lieve he  was  riding,  when  in  reality  he 
was  pulling  so  as  to  win  in  the  last  few 
strides  by  a  short  head,  if  possible,  and 
he  succeeded  admirably. 

"  Then  the  countryman  came  to  me  ap- 
parently very  angry.      '  Mister,  I  thought 
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yo'  said  yo'  boss  couldn't  run.  I  reckon 
yo'  didn't  tell  it  jes'  straight.  Yo'  got 
my  money,  but  I  got  a  hoss  what  kin 
beat  yourn  fer  a  $ioo  note,  an'  if  you're 
airy  sort  of  a  sportsman  like  what  we 
raise  'bout  here  yo'  will  give  me  a  chance 
to  get  even.' 

"  Of  course  I  was  very  much  pleased  at 
the  horse's  winning,  and  didn't  see  why 
he  should  be  angry.  It  was  a  fair  race 
and  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  him 
satisfaction,  but  thought  the  stakes  were 
too  high  ;  if  he  would  bet  me  a  hundred 
to  seventy-five  I  would  try  it  again  just 
for  fun. 

"  He  agreed,  and  after  we  put  up  the 
money  I  left  the  horse  with  my  friend  and 
started  to  walk  away,  but  was  immedi- 
ately surrounded  by  a  crowd  offering  to 
bet  three  to  one  against  my  horse.  I 
took  all  such  bets.  Then  they  dropped 
to  two  to  one,  and  finally  to  even  money, 
until  I  stood  to  win  about  $2,700,  when  I 
stopped  because  I  could  get  no  more.  I 
remarked  that  as  I  had  just  beaten  one 
horse  I  didn't  see  why  I  shouldn't  beat 
another,  when  some  fellow,  a  little  more 
friendly  than   the   others,  came    up    and 


told  me  very  quietly  it  was  a  job  and 
that  I  was  running  against  the  best  horse 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  I  pre- 
tended to  be  very  much  frightened,  and 
asked  several  people  if  they  wanted  to 
draw  their  bets.  But  no  ;  they  were  sat- 
isfied and  I,  of  course,  had  to  be. 

"  When  the  quarter  horse,  Jake  White, 
came  out  and  the  blanket  was  removed  I 
must  say  I  saw  as  nearly  a  perfect  horse 
in  appearance  as  ever  had  a  brush  passed 
over  him.  There  were  two  breakaways 
before  they  got  word  to  an  even  start, 
from  which  White  immediately  showed  in 
front  by  half  a  length,  a  position  he  main- 
tained for  300  yards,  when  the  bay  began 
to  close  on  him  and  the  fight  began. 
Both  riders  rode  furiously,  and  at  the 
very  last  the  bay  got  his  head  and  neck 
in  front  and  won  in  the  fast  time  of  23^ 
seconds.  Maybe  you  think  there  wasn't 
a  mad  crowd  there  ! 

"  I  collected  my  money,  and  just  as  we 
were  about  to  start  home  one  fellow  said  : 

"  'Good  Lord  !  If  that  old  buggy  horse 
of  yourn  kin  run  as  fast  as  that  what  kin 
the  race  horse  do  ? '  I  never  gave  him  a 
chance  to  find  out." 


OVER  RAG  WHEEL  MOUNTAIN. 


BY    GEORGE    H.    WORDEN. 


lETWEEN  Jock's 
Lake  and  the  west 
branch  of  the  West 
Canada  Creek,  at 
that  part  which  is 
';/iiTRv>  v        -      -  '  commonly     called 

""■'"■      '  "The  Short  Still- 

water," towering  over  3,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  stands  the  famous  giant  of  the 
Adirondacks,  old  Rag  Wheel  Mountain. 

Its  surface  covers  an  area  of  six  or 
seven  square  miles  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock, birch  and  maple  forest.  This  has 
ever  been  considered  the  favorite  hiding 
place  for  some  of  the  finest  deer  of  all 
this  region,  from  the  days  of  old  Jock 
Wright,  Colonel  Metcalf,  Nat.  Foster  and 
the  rest  of  that  band  of  mighty  old  hunts- 
men down  to  the  latest  neophyte  from  the 
city  school. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  as  a  group 
of  us  were  seated  about  the  reading  room 
of  the  little  hotel  in  the  village  of  Pros- 
pect, in  September,  1885,  we  fell  to  talking 
of  the  adventures  some  of  us  had  had  in 


years  gone  by  on  some  of  the  old  run- 
ways of  Rag  Wheel,  and  it  was  decided 
by  one  and  all  that  in  this  direction  would 
we  go  and  that  right  early  on  the  mor- 
row. 

Our  party  consisted  of  a  prominent  New 
York  journalist,  a  former  resident  of  the 
country,  but  now  living  in  Nebraska, 
who  had  won  fame  as  a  member  of  the 
"  Conkling  Rifles,"  a  New  York  regiment, 
and  Bill  Fox,  an  acknowledged  long-range 
rifle  shot,  with  an  experience  in  deer  hunt- 
ing extending  over  many  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

While  we  were  thus  arranging  matters 
and  planning  for  the  expedition  a  man 
of  about  forty-five,  rather  rough  looking 
and  from  his  general  appearance  a  me- 
chanic, came  into  the  room,  and  after  a 
while  took  part  in  the  conversation.  Af- 
ter some  little  time  he  introduced  himself 
as  Parker,  a  tool  maker  for  the  Reming- 
tons at  their  gun  works  in  Ilion,  and  in  a 
very  respectful  way  asked  permission  to 
become    one    of    our    party,    which    after 
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some  discussion  was  finally  granted  at 
the  request  of  Fox,  who  said  : 

"  If  we  go  in  there  with  an  even  num- 
ber in  our  party  we  shall  get  no  luck.  I 
never  knew  it  to  fail.  This  man  will 
make  five,  and  you  mark  my  word  for  it, 
we'll  bag  a  good  lot." 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  rest ;  not,  however, 
fully  persuaded  by  the  arguments,  but 
rather  accepting  the  newcomer  for  his 
pleasing  personal  appearance  and  con- 
genial ways. 

Charley  Wagner,  of  V/ilmurt,  was  to  be 
our  guide  and  furnish  the  hounds,  three 
in  number,  and  as  he  had  for  many  years 
been  considered  the  best  man  in  the 
woods  for  this  business  we  counted  our- 
selves very  fortunate  in  securing  his  ser- 
vices. 

Our  guns  were  various,  and  in  the  case 
of  Parker  curious,  the  inventory  of  our 
ordnance  department  showing  "  present 
for  duty  "  two  Winchester  repeaters,  one 
Marlin,  one  muzzle  loader,  and  the  gun 
carried  by  Parker.  This  was  of  his  own 
manufacture,  a  single  shot,  breech  load- 
ing rifle,  44  calibre,  using  C.  F.  cartridges, 
the  barrel  being  surmounted  by  a  very 
powerful  telescope. 

Parker  was  no  boaster  and  never  by 
any  word  claimed  any  extra  shooting 
qualities  for  his  gun,  but  if  mention  was 
casually  made  of  it  in  any  way  by  one  of 
the  party,  a  peculiar  softness  of  expres- 
sion was  noticeable  in  his  eye,  as  when  a 
fond  mother  hears  the  world  praise  her 
children. 

By  noon  of  the  next  day  we  were  at 
Wagner's,  where  we  stopped  for  din- 
ner. Afterward  we  examined  his  kennel 
and  duly  made  our  several  comments 
upon  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the 
hounds.  At  2  o'clock  we  started  for 
the  base  of  the  mountain  on  the  east 
side  of  Jock's  Lake,  at  which  point  we 
arrived  a  little  after  the  sun  had  disap- 
peared behind  a  bank  of  clouds.  We 
camped  for  the  night  in  the  Rocky  Point 
shanty,  a  structure  of  logs,  with  bark 
roof,  and  bunks  for  twelve  men.  Charley 
prepared  us  some  griddle  cakes,  in  the 
making  of  which  he  has  established  a 
wide  reputation  (taken  with  maple  syrup 
of  his  own  manufacture  they  are  superb), 
and  with  a  cup  of  English  breakfast  tea 
they  were  tenderly  cared  for  by  his  five 
hungry  dependents.  After  that  came,  of 
course,  the  smoking  and  story  telling, 
without  which  camp  life  would  soon  be- 
come unbearable. 


At  5  the  next  morning  the  bugle  called 
us  "  to  arms  "  and  an  eventful  day  began. 

It  was  unusually  warm  for  an  autumn 
morning  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
we  knew  or  thought  we  knew  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  a  deer  once  started  would 
make  directly  for  some  pool  about  the 
lakes  and  streams. 

After  our  breakfast,  which  was  hastily 
eaten,  we  received  our  orders  from  Charley 
for  the  day  and  one  by  one  proceeded  to 
put  them  into  execution. 

There  were  two  runways  to  the  lake 
near  our  camp.  These  were  perhaps  a 
mile  apart  and  were  left  to  the  careful 
guardianship  of  Fox. 

The  journalist  was  to  have  charge  of 
Jones'  Lake,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  the  north.  Dave,  the  Nebraska  man, 
was  to  look  after  the  upper  end  of  Jock's 
Lake,  about  three  miles  distant  ;  Parker 
was  stationed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
"  Short  Stillwater,"  nearly  four  miles 
northeast,  where  the  outlet  of  Otter  Lake 
comes  roaring  through  the  chasm  from 
the  heights  above,  while  I  was  to  stay 
below  him  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  at  a 
runway  near  the  head  of  what  is  called 
''The  Five-Mile  Rift." 

Charley  was  to  ascend  the  mou'ntain 
with  the  hounds,  and,  traveling  circuit- 
ously  about  it  until  fresh  "signs"  were 
discovered,  was  to  turn  the  hounds  loose, 
and  beside  their  barking,  as  an  additional 
warning  to  us,  was  to  blow  the  bugle  ; 
then  he  was  to  follow  his  own  judgment 
as  to  his  future  course  of  action. 

Very  minute  instructions  were  given 
the  journalist,  and  Dave  Fox  could  see 
his  field  of  operations  from  the  camp,  and 
Parker  was  handed  over  to  my  tender 
mercies,  for  the  reason  that  we  were  to 
traverse  the  distance  between  the  lake 
and  the  Stillwater  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. As  Parker  was  the  farthest  re- 
moved in  his  destination,  which  wouid 
take  two  hours  to  reach,  we  were  the  first 
to  leave,  jocularly  staking  the  cigars  that 
in  the  day's  competition  the  journalist 
would  come  off  winner. 

The  day  was  sultry  in  the  extreme,  so 
we  did  not  hurry  our  gait  in  the  least, 
walking  almost  noiselessly  over  the  newly 
fallen  and  yet  green  leaves. 

Carelessly  picking  our  way,  just  before 
we  came  to  the  outlet  of  Jones'  Lake, 
which  crosses  about  midway  between 
Jock's  Lake  and  the  West  Canada  Creek, 
we  came  upon  unmistakably  fresh  signs 
of  deer.     There  was  no  doubt  that  sev- 
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eral  had  recently  passed  along  our  path. 
They  were  evidently  traveling  in  a  direc- 
tion which  promised  to  bring  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  region  which  Char- 
ley had  marked  out  for  himself  and  the 
hounds.  This  interested  us  somewhat, 
and  the  next  mile  was  made  in  much 
quicker  time. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  8  I  was  at  the 
runway,  which  I  was  supposed  to  be  cap- 
able of  defending  against  any  and  all  of- 
fensive onslaughts  of  buck,  bear  or  other 
wild  animals. 

Bidding  Parker  good  bye  at  this  point, 
and  then  watching  him  till  he  disap- 
peared around  the  bend  nearly  half  a 
mile  above,  I  prepared  a  seat  in  the  roots 
of  an  old  birch  tree  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  runway,  and  sat  down, 
with  my  pipe  for  a  companion,  to  await 
further  developments. 

As  I  sat  there  idly  looking  about  me 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  time  so 
spent  was  far  from  wasted,  and  he  is  no 
true  son  of  nature  who  cannot  find  food 
for  mental  culture  and  moral  advancement 
in  the  grand  display  all  about  him.  The 
foliage  of  the  trees,  changed  by  early 
autumn  frosts  to  all  the  beautiful  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  was  stretched  in  magnif- 
icent array  up  and  down  the  valley  of 
the  stream  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  tall 
mountains  upon  either  side.  Old  Rag 
Wheel  had  never  presented  a  more  gala- 
day  appearance  than  now,  and  the  song 
birds  twittering  upon  every  branch  seemed 
to  be  telling  him  in  sweetest  and  most 
persuasive  tones  of  that  fact.  A  few 
paces  from  me  a  brood  of  young  par- 
tridges, disturbed  by  the  scream  of  a 
hawk,  fluttered  wildly  away.  A  pair  of 
wild  geese,  flying  high  and  southward, 
next  attracted  my  attention,  and  a  mink, 
unmindful  of  my  presence,  almost  brushed 
the  stock  of  my  rifle  as  he  took  to  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  presumably  to  get  a 
taste  of  trout  out  of  season. 

Then  the  trees  upon  the  opposite  bank 
began  to  nod  their  branches  one  to  the 
other,  an  owl  upon  an  adjacent  stub 
winked  his  large  cat-like  eyes  at  me,  the 
sound  of  the  purling  rift  below  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds  overhead  seemed  to 
mingle  their  music  without  a  jarring  dis- 
cord. My  pipe  dropped  from  my  mouth 
and  I  really  believe  I  should  have  dropped 
off  into  a  sound  sleep  had  not  a  large  deer- 
fly,  alighting  upon  my  nose,  roused  me 
to  action.  Immediately  after  I  heard  the 
faint  notes  of  the  bugle,  followed  by  the 


deep  baying  of  a  hound  away  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  a  long  distance  to  the 
west.  Then  I  was  instantly  wide  awake 
and  ready  for  any  emergency.  Coming 
upon  me  so  nearly  asleep,  it  was  like  the 
"  long  roll  "  of  war,  and  I  almost  imagined 
in  the  next  breath  to  hear  that  omuious 
call,  "  Attention  !  " 

After  a  little  I  could  follow  the  course 
taken  by  the  deer  by  the  occasional  short 
barking  of  the  hound  in  hot  pursuit.  At 
first  he  seemed  to  be  coming  toward  me 
in  a  direct  line  down  the  mountain  side  ; 
then  he  skurried  away  down  the  stream, 
until  the  sounds  grew  so  much  fainter 
that  I  began  to  fear  he  would  go  around 
the  base  of  the  mountain  and  perhaps 
strike  across  Jock's  Lake  outlet.  But 
no  ;  he  changed  his  course  again,  and 
moved  toward  the  southeast  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Five-Mile  Rift  on  the  creek 
below  me.  After  this  he  must  have  taken 
a  zigzag  course  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  sounds  as  they  increased  in  vol- 
ume plainly  assuring  me  that  he  was 
again  approaching.  Here  I  perceived  I 
was  losing  my  customary  coolness  and 
was  nervously  fi^dgeting  about  like  a  boy. 
I  examined  my  gun  twice  for  the  same 
object  and  did  various  things  which  are 
noticeable  in  the  novice. 

It  would  be  some  little  time  before  the 
game  could  reach  me,  even  if  he  came  in 
a  direct  line  down  the  mountain  to  the 
runway.  This  was  very  unlikely,  judg- 
ing from  the  brisk  dance  he  was  at  pres- 
ent indulging  in.  So  I  refilled  my  fallen 
pipe  and,  slowly  lighting  it,  sat  down  to 
give  my  nerves  a  chance  to  pull  them- 
selves together  again,  carefully,  however, 
adjusting  my  gun,  so  that  it  would  be 
ready  for  quick  action.  All  this  seemed 
to  me  a  few  minutes  later  just  the  best 
thing  I  could  have  done,  for  the  deer  was 
now  apparently  making  for  the  point 
above,  where  Parker  was  stationed,  and 
unless  I  was  greatly  mistaken  would  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  that  peculiar,  long-bar- 
reled rifle  of  his. 

No  ?  Can  that  eccentric  deer  again  be 
changing  his  mind  ?  It  must  be  even  so, 
for  he  is  coming  my  way  again  and  seems 
to  be  about  as  perverse  a  fellow  as  ever 
tantalized  a  hunter,  and  must  have  "  cir- 
cled "  his  own  trail  half  a  dozen  times  in 
the  last  twenty  minutes.  Now  he  ap- 
proaches behind  that  ridge  and  seems  to 
be  moving  toward  the  stream  fifty  or  sixty 
rods  above.  Is  he  on  a  runway  we  had 
not  noticed?     I  believe  he  must  be  com- 
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ing  from  cover  up  that  way  by  the  sounds, 
and  involuntarily  the  gun  goes  to  my 
shoulder  as  I  hear  the  regular  "  chug — 
chug — chug  "  of  his  feet,  and  he  dashes 
into  the  open  space  by  the  Stillwater. 

As  he  takes  the  leap  preparatory  to  the 
plunge,  I  aim  just  back  of  the  shoulder 
and  fire.  Into  and  up  the  stream  he  goes, 
apparently  uninjured. 

"Strange,"  I  muttered;  "I  ought  to 
have  hit  the  rascal  at  that  distance.  Am 
I  getting  old  ?  I  don't  like  to  spoil  that 
splendid  head,  but  here's  another  piece  of 
lead  any  way." 

No  use.  Fifty  years  have  been  too 
much  for  me  and  he  will  be  some  other 
man's  meat. 

Out  he  jumps  upon  the  other  bank 
away  up  the  stream,  too  far  to  chance  a 
shot,  and  a  moment  after  the  hound, 
which  had  also  gained  the  opposite  bank, 
is  at  the  noble  fellow's  heels  again. 

Very  justly  believing  that  the  buck 
would  not  again  circle  this  way  even  if 
unwounded,  I  ran  as  rapidly  as  possible 
among  the  stones  up  the  stream,  deem- 
ing it  within  the  possibilities  that  Parker 
might  get  a  shot.  Upon  this  point  at 
least  my  mind  was  speedily  set  at  rest,  for 
I  had  no  sooner  rounded  the  bend  in  the 
stream  I  have  spoken  of  than  I  heard 
the  crack  of  a  rifle  away  in  the  distance 
above. 

Hurrying  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
not  hearing  the  shot  repeated,  I  very 
truly  surmised  that  his  shot  had  been 
more  deadly  than  my  own.  Still,  I  ran 
forward  quite  a  distance,  until,  hearing 
the  yelp  of  the  hound,  I  discovered  him 
upon  the  other  shore,  carefully  guarding 
the  prostrate  stag  which  was  lying  at  his 
feet.  Parker  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction  discovered  me  and  gave  a  loud 
"  Hello  !  "  of  recognition.  I  shouted  to 
him  to  wait  for  me,  and  then  we  proceed- 
ed a  short  distance  up  stream,  where  there 
was  a  shallow  place  with  gravelly  bottom, 
which  we  could  wade. 

Here  we  crossed,  being  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  wade  in,  wet  almost  to  our  arm- 
pits. This  we  did  not  at  all  mind,  since 
the  day  was  now  as  hot  as  August  at  its 
best.  Our  victim  was  a  fine  specimen 
and  must  have  weighed  over  two  hundred 
pounds.  Two  shots  had  struck  him,  one 
just  cutting  the  fore  leg,  near  the  breast  ; 
the  other,  entering  from  the  other  side, 
had  penetrated  his  heart  and  must  have 
dropped  him  instantly. 


Of  course  the  first  shot  was  mine  and 
the  last  Parker's,  and  being  curious  to 
know  something  more  of  his  skill  we 
walked  up  the  side  we  were  then  on  to 
the  point  from  which  the  shot  had  been 
made,  and  as  accurately  as  I  could  pace 
it,  and  allowing  for  the  diagonal  across 
the  stream,  the  distance  must  very  nearly 
have  reached  ninety  rods  or  close  to  500 
yards,  and  is  by  far  the  best  shot  I  have 
ever  seen  during  thirty  years  of  wood- 
craft. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
deer  was  on  the  jump  in  front  of  a  hound, 
and  the  only  rest  obtainable  was  to  hold 
the  barrel  of  the  gun  to  the  side  of  a  tree 
with  the  left  hand.  This  required  much 
more  skillful  marksmanship  than  a  sta- 
tionary object  the  same  size  one-third 
farther. 

"Well,"  said  Parker,  "the  next  thing  is 
something  else.  It  is  over  three  miles  to 
camp,  and  how  to  get  his  fallen  majesty 
there  is  the  question." 

Quite  an  undertaking  for  a  hot  day  I  as- 
sure you,  but  at  it  we  went.  It  was  now 
past  noon  and  we  were  hungry  as  wolves, 
so  our  lunch  was  very  speedily  disposed 
of.  Armed  with  a  hatchet,  which  usually 
accompanies  me  on  such  excursions,  I 
proceeded  to  cut  two  ironwood  poles 
twelve  feet  long  and  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  through.  With  these  I  made  an 
impromptu  stretcher  by  weaving  them 
together  with  small  birch  limbs  or 
wythes,  and  this  we  could  carry  upon 
our  shoulders  or  at  arm's  length,  as  we 
chose. 

As  we  had  all  the  afternoon  before  us 
we  determined  to  take  things  easy  and 
make  no  forced  marches.  We  found  a 
fine  fording  place  about  a  mile  below  and 
were  soon  toiling  around  the  base  of  old 
Rag  Wheel  with  our  extremely  heavy 
load. 

A  little  before  5  we  walked  into 
camp  and  were  heartily  greeted,  as  the 
heroes  of  the  day,  by  our  comrades,  who 
had  all  by  this  time  returned.  One  other 
deer  had  been  started  over  near  Jones' 
Lake,  but  the  scent  had  been  lost  and  the 
hound  had  returned  to  camp  a  little  after 
noon.  All,  however,  were  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  the  day.  The  head, 
which  was  a  magnificent  one,  of  course 
belonged  to  Parker,  but  the  venison  be- 
longed to  the  party  and  was  sufficient  for 
all  our  needs  and  in  woods  parlance,  "  He 
is  a  hog  who  will  take  more  than  he  can 
use." 


OUTING    FOR   THE    HOLIDAYS. 

Outing  for  December  and  January,  the  two 
months  of  the  holiday  season,  will  be  unusually 
interesting.  Mr.  Henry  Sandham,  of  Boston, 
has  prepared  some  exquisite  illustrations  for  a 
story  of  cariboo  hunting  which  are  works  of 
art.  While  great  attention  is  being  paid  to 
Southern  sport  and  articles  on  Florida  fishing 
hold  a  prominent  place,  the  Northern  lake 
region  has  not  been  forgotten.  'Flycatcher," 
the  new  sporting  novel  by  Hawley  Smart,  the 
opening  chapters  of  which  in  October  ex- 
cited so  much  comment,  becomes  more  interest- 
ing. This  story  promises  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  ever  written  by  this  well-known  teller  of 
sporting  tales. 

A  word  must  be  said  for  the  series  of  articles 
on  the  State  camp  and  the  National  Guard 
by  Lieut.  William  R.  Hamilton.  No  National 
Guardsman  can  afford  to  neglect  reading  these 
criticisms.  A  series  on  college  rowing  is  opened 
by  Mr.  Hurd  in  December,  with  an  article  on 
the  Yale  stroke.  In  each  month  Mr.  W.  J.  Lincoln 
Adams  writes  on  instantaneous  photography, 
and  the  illustrations  give  additional  point  to  his 
practical  suggestions.  There  are  also  many 
articles  on  sports  which  will  be  read  with 
pleasure,  among  them  being  "  Na-ma-go-os," 
"The  Mackinac  Trout"  and  "Women  and 
Their  Guns."  Although  November  is  an  "off" 
month,  this  number  of  Outing  is  good  enough 
to  serve  as  a  holiday  issue,  but  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  the  December  and  January  numbers 
will  be  very  much  better.  It  is  our  aim  to  make 
the  magazine  so  good  that  the  casual,  purchaser 
will  buy  it  the  second  time,  and  to  improve  it 
constantly  in  every  way,  so  that  our  subscribers 
shall  always  feel  that  what  they  have  in  the 
present  is  better  than  what  they  had  in  the 
past.  ^% 

THE  NEW  LONDON  ROWING  COURSE. 

This  being  the  last  year  of  the  five  years' 
agreement  entered  into  by  Yale  and  Harvard 
in  1886  regarding  the  annual  university  boat 
race,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
points  liable  to  come  up  in  discussion  previous 
to  a  new  agreement.  The  first  point  will  un- 
doubtedly be  that  of  the  course.  New  London 
has  by  experience  been  found  to  be  about  the 
best  place  for  the  event.  It  is  easily  accessible 
for  both  crews  and  easily  reached  in  any  direction 
by  the  crowds  that  annually  flock  to  witness  the 
struggle  between  the  blue  and  the  crimson  on 
the  water.     It,  too,  has  the    advantage  of    pos- 


sessing a  fine  four-mile  straightaway  course, 
and  by  means  of  the  observation  trains  and 
yachting  facilities  affords  unusual  opportunities 
for  witnessing  the  race. 

The  agreement  of  1886  demanded  that  the 
race  be  rowed  down  stream,  i.  e.,  on  the  ebb 
tide.  Twice,  by  mutual  consent,  that  rule  has 
been  waived,  the  races  of  1886  and  1889  being 
rowed  up  stream.  In  looking  at  this  rule  pre- 
vious to  another  agreement  two  parties  must 
be  considered,  the  crews  and  the  spectators. 
Experience  has  taught  that  it  is  impracticable, 
if  not  almost  impossible,  to  row  in  the  morning 
on  the  ebb  tide  at  New  London.  For  at  that 
season  of  the  year  a  sea  breeze  almost  invaria- 
bly blows  in  the  morning,  which,  against  the 
ebbing  tide,  roughens  the  water  so  as  to  render 
shell  racing  out  of  the  question.  Such  delays 
and  uncertainties  should  most  certainly  be 
avoided  if  possible.  Two  plans,  then,  seem 
available.  Either  set  the  race  every  year  for 
the  afternoon,  rowing  on  the  flood  or  ebb  tide 
as  the  occasion  demands,  or  else  row  all  the 
races  up  stream. 

The  first  possesses  advantages  for  the  specta- 
tors, as  it  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  reach 
New  London  comfortably  in  time  to  see  the 
race.  For  the  crews  it  would  guarantee  them 
a  contest  at  the  time  when  most  accustomed 
to  their  hard  practice  and  at  the  time  when 
they  are  supposed  to  be  at  their  best.  In  the 
afternoon,  too,  the  water  is  almost  invariably  fit 
for  racing. 

The  second  also  has  advantages  for  both  par- 
ties. The  spectators  on  the  observation  train 
get  a  far  better  view  at  the  finish.  For  those  on 
yachts  the  channel  swinging  over  to  the  east 
shore  enables  the  boats  to  come  up  and  run  par- 
allel with  the  crews  for  the  last  mile.  For  the 
crews  the  up-stream  course  possesses  great 
advantages.  Good  water  could  almost  invaria- 
bly be  obtained,  as  even  should  the  race  occur 
in  the  morning  the  southerly  wind  would  be 
with  the  tide.  Then,  owing  to  the  bend  in  the 
channel  and  the  shallow  water  on  the  last  mile, 
both  crews  would  be  free  from  the  steamboats. 

This  crowding  up  in  the  last  mile  by  steam- 
boats and  yachts  has  each  year  become  a  great- 
er nuisance,  for  it  greatly  hinders  the  boats  in 
the  rear.  A  finish  such  as  of  the  triangular  race 
last  June  would  have  undoubtedly  been  the 
scene  of  a  serious  accident  had  it  been  at  the 
other  end  of  the  river,  where  all  the  boats  could 
have  crowded  in. 

To  summarize  briefly  :  A  hard  and  fast  mile 
to  row  down  has  been  found  impracticable.     An 
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afternoon  ■  race  on  either  tide  promises  good 
water  for  the  crews  and  comfort  for  the  specta- 
tors. An  up-stream  race  affords  good  water,  an 
opportunity  for  a  fair  and  square  struggle  on 
the  last  mile,  not  hindered,  as  now  by  steam- 
boats, and  better  facilities  for  witnessing  the 
finish.  This  year  a  new  choice  must  be  made  ; 
which  shall  it  be  ?      Frederic  A.  Stevenson. 

* 
*  * 

YACHTING  IN  1889. 

The  yachting  season  of  1889  has  not  been  a 
success,  if  that  success  has  depended  on  im- 
provement in  the  models  of  forty-foot  yachts. 
There  has  been  a  great  multiplication  of  boats, 
but,  like  the  house  that  Jack  built,  they  have 
turned  out  to  be  of  very  little  use.  As  prize 
winners  they  have  been  failures,  and  their 
owners  are  very  much  disappointed  at  the  re- 
sult of  the  season's  work.  They  built  keel 
boats  and  rigged  them  as  near  like  cutters  as 
possible,  and  the  bitterest  pill  for  all  hands  to 
swallow  was  their  universal  defeat  by  the  little 
Scotch  cutter  Minerva,  whose  performances 
have  astonished  everyone  who  watched  her  in 
the  races  in  New  York  and  Boston  bays  and 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  Burgess  boats  were 
defeated  time  and  again  by  her,  till  their 
owners  hesitated  about  entering  against  the 
little  Scotch  flyer.  The  August  Newport  races 
and  those  at  Marblehead  settled  the  matter  for 
the  season.  Before  those  contests  there  was  a 
slight  hope  that  "this  boat  had  been  out  of 
trim,"  or  that  one  "too  tender,"  or  that  the 
breeze  had  favored  Minerva,  but  by  fair  square 
sailing  in  open  water  at  Marblehead  she  beat 
them  so  badly  as  to  leave  no  chance  for  argu- 
ment. 

A  comparatively  young  man  whose  good  work 
has  earned  him  a  full  measure  of  praise  is  Will- 
iam Gardner,  who  fashioned  Liris  and  Kath- 
leen. Both  of  these  boats  have  made  splendid 
records  during  the  few  months  they  have  been 
afloat.  Of  course,  they  are  racing  machines 
pure  and  simple  with  their  present  exaggerated 
sail  plans,  but  with  smaller  sails  they  ought  to 
make  good  cruisers.  Of  schooners  we  have 
several  new  ones  to  be  proud  of  this  year.  Mr. 
E.  D.  Morgan's  Constellation,  for  instance,  is  the 
largest  steel  schooner  afloat,  and  her  work  on 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  cruise  demonstrated 
that  when  in  proper  trim  she  will  be  well  nigh, 
if  not  quite,  invincible  in  the  keel  class.  Next 
comes  Mr.  Grinnell's  Quickstep,  another  steel 
schooner,  and  a  fast  one  when  Skipper  Hansen 
is  at  the  wheel.  Merlin  and  Oenone  did  not 
show  much  speed,  but  Sea  Fox  and  Grayling  had 
many  a  jolly  marine  battle,  and  it's  not  settled 
yet  which  is  the   better  all-round   boat. 

Those  steam  yachtsmen  up  at  Milton,  on  the 
Sound,  have  not  given  us  one  of  their  excellent 
steam  races  this  year.  Present  indications  point 
to  some  fast  steam  yachts  for  next  year. 

Dunraven  is  resting  on  his  oars,  and  he  will 
be  heard  from  again,  if  not  with  Valkyrie,  then 
some  faster  boat,  for  there  will  be  an  inter- 
national contest  for  the  America  s  Cup  in  1890. 

There  is  some  talk  of  Mr.  Morgan's  taking 
his  new  schooner  across  the  pond  to  win  back 
the  Brenton's  Reef  and  Cape  May  cups  that  the 
Dauntless  lost. 

J.  C.  Summers. 


COLLEGE    FOOTBALL. 

The  question  of  professional  umpires  and 
referees  for  football  games  was  advanced  by  a 
Princeton  delegate  at  the  meeting  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  held  in  the  spring,  but  that 
body,  after  a  short  discussion,  decided  it  ad- 
versely. It  was  again  suggested  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Association,  but 
it  met  with  the  same  fate  at  their  hands.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  every  football  player 
is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining, 
even  among  experienced  players,  men  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  the  rules  and  intricacies  of 
the  sport  to  make  competent  officials  for  these 
positions.  For  this  reason,  among  the  majority 
of  players  but  little  confidence  is  expressed  in 
the  ability  of  non-players  to  execute  satisfac- 
torily the  duties  of  these  very  important  posi- 
tions. Unless  the  constitution  of  the  A.  I.  F.  B. 
Association  is  changed  it  will  be  impossible  to 
legally  bring  up  the  question  again  this  fall, 
but,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  the  collegians 
have  brought  up  so  many  questions  at  illegal 
times  that  one  can  not  with  safety  predict  that, 
in  this  case,  they  will  honor  their  constitution. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  present  division  of 
labor  between  umpire  and  referee  has  proved 
generally  satisfactory.  The  question  which  is 
now  being  presented  is  the  advisability  of  tak- 
ing these  duties  out  of  the  hands  of  college  men 
and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  professionals. 
In  any  open  discussion  of  this  question  the 
term  professional  is  hardly  fair,  because  that 
word  has  been  so  often  used  as  a  bugbear 
among  amateurs  that  it  has  acquired  an  un- 
pleasant sound.  A  similar  effect,  but  one 
which  is  far  more  momentous  to  the  collegians, 
is  the  distaste  of  college  faculties  for  any  con- 
nection between  students  and  professionals. 
Even  though  this  distaste  has  no  reasonable 
ground  for  its  existence,  it  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  collegians,  in  their  rule  making,  to 
avoid  any  apparent  connection  of  the  kind. 
Probably  this  had  something  to  do  with  the  re- 
jection of  the  plan.  At  any  rate,  there  were  no 
very  strong  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  professional  system  save  the  one  of  greater, 
maturity  of  judgment,  while  against  this  were 
presented  the  inexperience  in  rules  and  prac- 
tice and   the    lack  of  knowledge  of  the  game. 

The  question,  setting  aside  all  sentiment,  nar- 
rowed itself  down  to  this :  Would  the  gentle- 
men who  would  be  asked  to  officiate  be  willing 
to  devote  months  to  the  acquisition  of  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  sport,  which  could  only  be 
obtained  from  daily  presence  on  the  field  ? 
Such  a  sacrifice  of  time  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected from  men  whose  business  interests  would 
certainly  offer  strong  objections.  Men  who  had 
nothing  better  to  do  would  not  be  the  ones 
chosen.  Without  proficiency  in  the  duties  of 
the  position  the  most  fair-minded  man  in  the 
country  would  prove  anything  but  satisfactory 
to  the  contestants,  and,  more  than  that,  the  po- 
sition would,  under  such  circumstances,  prove 
so  highly  disagreeable  to  the  man  himself  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  his  accepting  further 
positions  of  the  same  nature.  Considering  all 
these  things  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  proposition 
has  thus  far  met  with  little  favor,  and  its  strong- 
est adherents  are  apt  to  grow  rather  lukewarm 
when  met  with  all  the  difficulties  that  such  a 
plan  promises  to  present.  Walter  Camp. 


OUR  AMERICAN  CRICKETERS, 

THEIR   ENGLISH   TEAM    OF    1889. 
(Continued from  October.) 

The  team  played  12  matches — won  4,  lost  3, 
and  5  were  drawn.  Their  batting  average  shows 
off  to  good  advantage,  as  they  made  4,360  runs 
to  173  wickets  lost,  an  average  of  25.20  runs  per 
wicket.  Their  opponents  lost  in  the  aggregate 
igo  wickets,  and  made  4,614  runs,  an  average  of 
24.28  per  wicket.  The  highest  individual  score 
in  any  one  innings  was  142,  made  by  Walter 
Scott;  D.  P.  Stover,  115,  not  out,  2,  and  R.  D. 
Brown,  in,  3.  G.  S.  Patterson  106,  not  out,  was 
the  fourth  man  to  score  a  triple  figure.  The 
largest  aggregate  number  of  runs,  558,  belongs 
to  R.  D.  Brown,  who  played  in  twenty,  the  largest 
number  of  innings.  D.  S.  Newhall  carried  his 
bat  out  6  times  and  G.  S.  Patterson  5  times.  The^ 
three  best  batting  averages  are  :  G.  S.  Patterson, 
40.69  ;  W.  Scott,  34.71,  and  E.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  32, 
None  of  the  other  batters'  averages  reaches  30. 

G.  S.  Patterson  and  E.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  bowled 
in  20  innings  each,  the  former  450  overs  and  the 
latter  443  ;  the  largest  aggregate  number  of 
wickets  taken  is  Clark's  43,  with  Paterson,  42, 
second,  and  W.  Scott,  34,  third.  The  best  bowl- 
ing average  is  H.  P.  Baily's,  who  bowled  133 
overs  and  took  26  wickets  for  371  runs,  an  aver- 
age of  14.26.  E.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  is  second,  with 
an  average  of  21.13,  43  wickets  at  a  cost  of  909 
runs,  and  R.  D.  Brown  takes  third  place,  with 
22.37. 

This  much  for  the  American  exhibition  of 
cricket  in  the  British  Isles  in  1889.  Now  for  a 
reminiscence  of  American  cricket  of  1859  by  way 
of  contrast. 

In  1859,  being  on  the  Ti-ibune  under  Chas. 
A.  Dana  that  year,  doing  cricket  for  them,  I  was 
sent  to  Montreal  to  report  the  first  match  of  the 
All  England  Eleven  under  the  veteran  George 
Parr  on  the  occasion  of  their  advent  as  cricket- 
ers on  an  American  cricket  field.  They  played 
twenty-twos  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  on 
their  American  tour,  and  of  course  won  all 
their  matches  ;  but  of  that  I  have  nothing  to 
write  about  now.  The  only  match  I  shall  refer 
to  is  the  one  played  on  the  old  cricket  field  at 
Camac's  Woods,  Philadelphia,  on  October  10 
to  the  13th,  in  1859,  i"  which  they  played  a 
twenty-two  of  the  United  States.  At  that  time 
Philadelphia  was  the  home  of  cricket  in  Ameri- 
ca, as  it  is  now  in  fact,  as  baseball  had  not 
then  become  the  game  of  games  with  the  Phila- 
delphian  as  it  is  now  ;  and  of  course  in  making 
up  the  Philadelphia  team  against  the  English 
professionals  native  American    cricketers  were 


given  a  show,  and  these  were  Walter  Newhall, 
W.  Roche  Wistar  and  his  brother  Jones  Wistar, 
Charles  Barclay,  Charlie  Vernon,  young  Harry 
Fisher,  and  young  Morgan  ;  Gus  Waterman, 
with  Messrs.  Collis,  Bayard,  Hunt,  Hall  and 
Kephardt.  The  British  element  included  the 
veterans  Tom  Senior  and  Sammy  Wright,  with 
young  Harry  Wright,  together  with  Gibbs, 
Welky  and  Lang  of  New  York,  Haller  of  New- 
ark, Hammond  of  Boston,  and  Sharrattof  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  regarded  as  the  strongest 
twenty-two  the  All  England  Eleven  encountered, 
and  yet  they  were  disposed  of  for  94  and  60,  the 
Eleven  winning  by  126  and  29,  with  seven 
crickets  to  spare.  What  a  contrast  this  presents 
between  Philadelphia  cricket  of  1859  and  that  of 

1889.  Henry  Chadwick. 

* 
*  * 

THE   SEA   TROUT. 

The  sea  trout  of  Great  Britain  is  a  fish  which  it 
would  be  well  to  have  in  our  American  waters. 
It  usually  grows  to  six  or  seven  pounds  in 
weight,  although  specimens  weighing  twenty 
pounds  have  been  caught.  Although  its  habits 
are  the  same  as  those  of  sea  salmon  it  will 
breed  in  landlocked  waters,  such  as  those  of 
the  mountain  lakes  in  this  country.  The  sea 
trout  takes  a  fly  at  the  surface  at  a  season  when 
the  landlocked  salmon  is  in  deep  water.  The 
State  Fish  Commission  of  New  York  and  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  have  received 
the  eggs  of  the  brown  trout  and  Loch  Leven  trout 
in  exchange  for  the  eggs  of  native  fish,  and  it 
is  possible  that  eggs  of  the  sea  trout  may  be 
obtained  in  the  same  manner  and  a  trial  made 
of  the  Salmo  trutta  in  our  own  waters. 

The  fish  is  wonderfully  game.  Mr.  Wm.  D. 
Cleveland,  writing  from  Loch  Lomond,  Scot- 
land, speaks  of  catching  a  sea  trout.  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  a  veteran  angler  as  well  as  an  ac- 
complished one  and  has  fished  extensively  in 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
His  favorite  fish  is  the  small-mouthed  black 
bass,  which  he  prefers  to  the  brook  trout  be- 
cause it  leaps  from  the  water  when  fighting 
after  it  is  hooked.  Knowing  his  fondness  for 
the  bass  we  were  amused  to  read  in  his  letter  : 
"  For  ten  minutes  the  fish  (sea  trout)  gave  me 
as  good  sport  as  ever  I  had,  and  twice  it  cleared 
the  water  at  least  three  feet,  and,  unlike  the 
black  bass,  was  perfect  grace  itself." 

He  is  not  the  only  warm  admirer  of  the  sea 
trout,  Salmo  trutta,  for  Mr.  H.  Cholmondeley- 
Pennell  says  of  it  ;  "There  is  no  fish  that  swims 
which  will  rise  so  boldly  at  the  fly,  or  which, 
when  hooked,  shows  for  its  size  such  indomita- 
ble pluck, such  gallant  and  determined  courage." 


I   GO   A-FISHING. 


A  CLOUDY  sky,  no  zephyr  nigh, 

With  heart  elate 
I  take  my  way,  sure  of  my  prey, 

With  "worms  for  bait." 


Lonely  in  death  !    Language  is  weak 

To  picture  how 
Hope  and  despair  in  my  poor  heart 

Alternate  now. 


Now  we're  afloat,  I  and  my  boat, 

Upon  the  brine  ; 
A  fish  darts  past — I  anchor  cast, 

And  then  my  line. 


The  turning  tide  favors  me  not  ; 

All  hope  I  lose. 
And  through  my  tired  finger  ends  feel 

My  patience  ooze. 


What  time  I  wait  I  antedate 

The  rapture  sweet 
With  which  I'll  lay  my  shining  prey 

Low  at  her  feet ! 


No  !    What  is  this  whose  restless  weight 

Drags  the  line  thus  ? 
Quick  throbs  my  heart — sure  'tis  the  draught 

Miraculous  ! 


"  O,  fairest  one  !"  thus  sings  my  heart, 

"  Sparkling  and  bright 
From  the  salt  depths  I  bring  to  thee  '  — 

Aha  !  a  bite  ! 


My  trembling  joy  dies  at  its  birth  ; 

One  frantic  look 
Shows  me  a  vile  sculpin  that  has 

Swallowed  the  hook  ! 


Only  a  bite  !    Lightly  my  line 

Answers  the  test ; 
Off  goes  my  fish,  thinking  himself 

Merely  my  guest. 


Finished  my  task — a  few  faint  strokes 

Bring  me  to  shore, 
Laden,  but  light :  sadly  I  seek 

My  darling's  door. 


Wearily  now  passes  an  hour  : 

"  Ah  !  I  must  look  ;  " 
Inspection  soon  brings  to  my  sight 

A  baitless  hook. 


"  Come  in  !  "     Her  eyes  lighten  the  depths 

Of  evening's  shade  ; 
Yes,  and  I  see  a  fire  of  coals, 

J^is/i  on  them  laid ! 


"  Courage,  my  soul  !  "  laughing,  I  say — 

"  In  the  sea  wait 
Fish  of  the  best ;  mercilessly 

/'//  flute  the  bait !  ' ' 


Then  on  my  sad  stammering  breaks 

Her  silvery  tone — 
"  Hush,  dear  !    I  know — I've  been  to-day 

Fishifig  alone  ! ' ' 


"  Oh,  joy  !    My  luck  surely  has  turned," 

Gaily  I  cry. 
As  on  the  boat's  bottom  I  see 

A  flounder  die  ! 


Clasped  in  my  arms,  I  murmur  low, 

"  Angel,  no  less. 
You  supplement  my  failures  with 

Your  own  success!" 


Blushing,  I  lay  my  paltry  two 

On  the  door  mat. 
Then,  by  the  light  of  winking  stars, 

I — feed  the  cat ! 


Sarah  I.  Burke. 


.  /. 
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ECEMBER 

lOth,      18 ; 

6  30     A.     M. 

Wind  nor'- 
west,  blow- 
ing fresh 

( says 

devilish 
fresh  '  but  that 
does  not  sound 
sufficiently  sci- 
entific, and  i  s 
slangy,  to  say  the  least). 
.       '  A  few  flakes  of  dry,  pow- 

dery snow  falling.  Thermometer  22°  be- 
low zero.  Hole  as  big  as  your  head  in 
the  tent  ;  trying  to  shiver  ourselves  into 
a  perspiration,  according  to  unscientific 
and  slangy  Blank  ;  can  just  see  four  stars 
through    the    hole;    handy  thing  a  hole  ? 

is  lighting  (or    trying  to   light)  the 

fire.     Wants  to  know   if    I  can   hear  his 

teeth    chattering  ;    always    was    an 

ass. 

Thermometer,  as  I  was  saying,.  —  — . 
Oh  !  this  won't  do  at  all  ;  too  much  like 
the  regulation  Polar  diary.  So  here  goes 
for  a  new  departure  (new  departure,  by 
the  way,  is  rather  neat ;  saw  it  chalked  up 
in  a  restaurant  window  ;  can't  say  where 
they  had  newly  departed  to — probably  to 
the  bankruptcy  court  or  the  next  street). 
But  all  this  is  beside  the  question  and 
does  not  interest  us  in  the  least. 

Flowing  into  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Hu- 
ron, about  latitude  46°  15',  and  longitude 
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— (nothing  like  putting  in  a  latitude  or 
a  longitude,  it  is  so  very  convincing,  so 
mathematically  solid  and  correct  !). 

I,  for  my  part,  in  my  wildest  railing 
against  human  deceit  and  nature  in  gener- 
al, never  doubt  the  most  romantic  stories 
that  begin  with  a  latitude  such  and  such 
and  longitude  so  and  so  ;  it  is  too  much 
like  throwing  stones,  which  is  dangerous 
when  one  lives  in  a  nice  little  glass  cot- 
tage of  one's  own. 

To  continue.  About  the  above-men- 
tioned latitude  and  longitude  a  river 
empties  itself  through  five  different  mouths 
into  the  bay.  The  name  of  this  river  is 
the  Mississauga,  which  being  interpreted 
into  the  brutal  Saxon  tongue  signifies 
"  a  river  with  many  mouths." 

The  last  mile  of  the  eastern  or  main 
branch  runs  about  due  north  and  south. 
At  the  northern  end  of  this  stretch,  on  the 
western  side,  stands  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's post,  consisting  of  the  storehouse, 
a  large  frame  building,  and  a  low-lying, 
comfortable  log  cottage  where  the  store- 
keeper and  his  family  live. 

The  post  is  situated  on  an  island  form- 
ed by  this  main  branch  and  a  smaller 
one.  It  is  a  low-lying,  flat  piece  of  land 
covered  with  secondrgrowth  birch,  pop- 
lar and  jack  pine,  and  many  a  gamey 
partridge  have  I  knocked  over  as  it  rose 
with  a  whirr  among  these  same  birch  and 
poplars  in  the  grand  October  days,  when 
the  leaves  are  pretty  nearly  all  fallen,  and 
what  few  remain  are  crumpled  and  with- 
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ered  to  half  their  natural  size  and  rustle 
sadly  among  the  dry  branches.  Then 
the  cover  is  not  too  thick  and  the  birds 
not  too  tame.  The  ring  of  your  double 
barrel  is  sharp  and  clear  in  the  bracing 
autumn  air,  cool  enough  to  color  your 
cheek  and  eye  and  give  a  spring  to  your 


DO   NOT   SHOOT,       SAID    WABUN.  CARIBOO    ARE    VERY   CLOSE   TO-NIGHT, 

step.  Ah  !  those  are  the  days,  lad,  and 
that  is  life !  Do  you  know  it  ?  Have 
you  hunted  duck  in  the  marshes,  with  the 
mist  hanging  in  great  waves  over  the  rice 
and  bulrushes,  seen  the  day  in  long  crim- 
son shafts  come  creeping  up  in  the  east- 
ern sky  ?  While  now  and  then,  as  you 
push  your  canoe  along,  a  hoarse,  rather 
guttural  ah-h-h,  a-h-h   and  a  little  vvhirr 


marks    the    mud    bank    where    you    have 
startled  some  snipe  at  his  breakfast.    And 
later  on,  when  the  bays  and  streams  have 
frozen    across,    the    geese    and     wavies 
(white  geese)  come  down  from  the  North 
— then  what  stalking,  wading  and  wetting 
you  get.     What  rejoicing  there  is  at  the 
post  when  you  are   for- 
tunate and  make  a  bag  ! 
How    good     everything 
tastes — wavies    especial- 
ly !  daintiest  of  dishes  ! 

Ah  !   that  is  life,  after 

all.  You  are  not  perched 

z_  u  p    o  n    a    three-legged 

t  I_       stool,    of    the    comforts 

r    '^         _Vj=      of    which — "Allah    be 

ji^%     praised" — I    am    no 

^'^       judge;    puzzling    your 

brains,  chewing  your  pen 

handle    and     destroying 

your  chest  and  lungs  in 

the  wild  desire  to  write 

something  both    witty 

and  amusing  for  people 

who   merely    yawn    and 

will  not  be  amused.     "  O 

tempora  !   O  mores!  " 

But  this  is  not  a  wild- 
goose  chase — I  wish  to 
heaven  it  were  ! — nor  the 
description  of  one, 
though  I  might  write 
pages  on  a  subject  so 
enthralling  ;  but  it  can- 
not be.  We  are  looking 
for  big  game  now  ! 

From  the  post  you 
can  see  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  about  northeast 
up  the  river  to  where  it 
bends  around  to  the  west 
of  north. 

Along   the  east  shore 
there    are    scattered   In- 
dian dwellings,  little  log 
shanties,    the    most    o  f 
them    about    twenty    by 
twenty-five    feet,    and 
standing     among    them, 
relics  and   reminders    of 
former  times,  the  regular  Indian  bark  wig- 
wams.    Shaggy  dogs  and  no  less  shaggy, 
unkempt  Indian  ponies  loiter  about,  when 
they  are  not  at  their  usual  employment — 
the  dogs  hauling  fish  on  their  little  sleighs 
and  the  ponies  wild  hay  from  the  marshes 
at  the  river    mouth.     Their  masters,  the 
Indians,  seem  very  well  off,  and  take  life 
easily  ;  they  are    happy-go-lucky,  honest 
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and  upright,  till  they  become  civilized, 
when  they  lie  and  steal  on  a  par  with 
the  rest  of  the  flock. 

In  one  of  the  shanties  lives  Boney 
Kewsh,  their  chief,  a  jolly,  bow-legged, 
bent-up  old  chap,  who  loves  a  gossip  as 
well  as  any  tea-drinking  old  lady,  and, 
when  he  can  get  it,  a  little  "  Skillawaboo  " 
(whiskey). 

At  the  second  bend  of  the  river,  and  back 
from  it  a  short  distance,  is  a  small  clear- 
ing with  two  shanties  on  it  ;  the  smaller 
one,  with  a  rough  snake  fence  around  it, 
is  the  stable  ;  the  occupants,  a  span  of 
wiry  little  oxen,  stand  munching  beaver 
hay  at  the  door.  The  larger  one,  a  low 
log  shanty  like  the  former,  perhaps  a  little 
more  pretentious,  having  besides  the  door 
two  windows,  while  from  a  rusty  old 
stove  pipe  through  the  roof  a  thin  bluish 
wreath  of  smoke  floats  upward  above  the 
dark  spruce  background  till  it  mingles 
with  and  is  lost  in  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky. 

This  is  the  home  of  "  Wabun  Anung  " 
(the  Morning  Star),  a  good  hunter  and 
thoroughbred  Indian.  Many  a  mile  have 
we  tramped  together  through  the  great 
silent  northern  woods.  Honest,  obstinate, 
laughter-lovnig  fellow,  with  his  sturdy 
breadth  of  back  and  bull  neck  !  If  he  is 
a  trifle  stout  you  will  find,  when  you  know 
him  better,  that  he  understands  to  per- 
fection the  art  of  walking  despite  the  su- 
perfluous flesh.  A  shy,  reticent  man  till 
he  is  quite  sure  of  you,  when  he  is  talka- 
tive enough,  with  a  sailor's  love  of  a  yarn, 
though,  at  times,  I  fear  prone  to  exagger- 
ation. 

But  when  we  look  back  "  Wassa  nay- 
awgo  "  (to  a  day  far  behind),  do  we  not 
see,  or  fancy  we  see,  a  halo  ?  The  flicker- 
ing firelight  hanging  over  those  dead 
ashes,  buried  beneath  so  many  autumns' 
leaves,  and  by  that  light  does  not  the  face 
of  that  jovial  friend  (with  the  stubble  on 
his  chin)  look  handsomer  by  far,  despite 
the  stubble,  than  it  does  to-day,  at  lunch, 
perchance,  though  his  face  is  as  smooth 
as  a  lady's,  his  person  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  and  a  silver  fork  in  his 
hand  ?  While  in  those  days  so  long  ago, 
lit  for  our  special  delectation  by  that 
flickering,  waning  poplar  fire,  it  was  pork 
and  hard  tack  in  your  fingers  and  a  jorum 
of  strong  tea  to  wash  it  down,  dished  up 
with  appetite  sauce,  a  digestion  that  a 
camel  might  be  proud  of,  and  a  short, 
black  pipe  as  dessert — a  dessert  that 
lasted  well  on  into  the  night. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  range  of  the 
right  and  left  at  those  two  teal  has  in- 
creased from  thirty  to  forty  yards  ? 

But  there  is  a  fellow  feeling  among  all 
true  sportsmen — God  bless  them !  for 
there  are  no  other  people  like  them  in  the 
wide  world  ;  the}^  know,  love  and  under- 
stand each  other.  They  suck  away  at 
their  pipes  with  a  jovial  look  in  the  cor- 
ners of  their  eyes,  and  do  not  care  particu- 
larly if  the  range  does  increase  a  bit  as 
the  years  pass  away  and  the  leaves  fall. 

And  "  Wabun  Anung  "  is  one  of  them, 
and  a  good  fellow,  too,  though  his  bow  is 
a  little  long  and  the  arrow  flies  a  little  too 
straight. 

However,  this  is  all  twaddle  and  beside 
the  question.  I  see  my  audience  are  be- 
coming impatient.  It  is  not  reminiscences 
of  "wild-goose  chases"  in  the  autumn, 
or  maudlin  sentimentalisms  of  ashes  and 
buried  friendships  (which  none  of  us  now- 
adays believe  in)  they  came  to  hear.  It 
is  a  shot  at  big  game  they  want !  And  a 
shot  at  big  game  they  shall  have,  if  they 
will  be  patient  and  follow  me  ! 

I  remember  it  was  a  raw,  unpleasant 
evening,  a  wind  from  the  northeast,  cold 
and  penetrating,  that  cut  one  to  the  mar- 
row, sweeping  down  the  stretch  of  river, 
gathering  the  snow  up  in  fine  powdery 
little  drifts  and  flinging  clouds  of  it  in 
one's  face  with  stinging  force.  For  it  is 
very  cold  up  there,  to  the  north  of  Georg- 
ian Bay,  and  we  have  breezes  occasionally, 
cat's  paws,  that  wreck  big  steamers  and 
make  the  gulls  scream. 

I  had  made  arrangements  to  stay  that 
night — never  mind  what  night — at  Wabun 
Anung's  shanty,  as  we  were  to  start  at 
sunrise  the  next  morning  to  hunt  cariboo. 

So  after  supper  at  the  post  I  made  up 
my  pack,  a  gray  blanket,  with  some  pro- 
visions wrapt  up  in  it,  Indian  fashion. 
With  this  on  my  back,  and  my  rifle — a 
Winchester  repeater  .45  calibre — over  my 
shoulder,  I  walked  up  to  Wabun  Anung's. 

I  found  the  family  all  at  home.  Wabun 
Anung's  wife,  a  very  stout,  not  particu- 
larly lovely  old  squaw,  though  what  her 
personal  charms  might  have  been  when 
he  wooed  and  won  her  I  cannot  say. 

There  she  sat,  however,  looking  stolidly 
contented  and  happy,  a  short  black  clay 
pipe  in  her  mouth,  busily  engaged  in  mak- 
ing a  pair  of  mocassins  for  her  liege  lord, 
who  sat,  also  smoking,  in  an  old  rocking 
chair — by  the  way,  the  only  one  in  the 
shanty.  This,  with  a  contempt  sublime 
in  its  carelessness  for  the  correctness  of 
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things,  he  did  not  offer  his  guest — your 
luimble  servant.  He  merely,  on  my  en- 
trance, removed  his  pipe  long  enough  to 
emit  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  the  usual  salu- 
tation, "  Boochow  "  (good  day),  leaving 
me  to  shift  for  myself,  which  I  did  by 
selecting  a  corner,  slinging  down  my 
pack,  taking  out  my  pipe  and  imitat- 
ing his  lordship,  which  I  flatter  myself 
I  did  to  perfection. 

But  his  squaw  was  not  the  only  busy 
one  in  the  room.  His  daughter,  a  girl  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  peeling 
potatoes.  She  was  quite  as  ugly  as  her 
mamma,  and  like  her,  even  at  so  early  an 
age,  slightly  inclining  toward  embonpoint. 
She  took  about  as  much  notice  of  me  as 
her  mother  did,  which  amounted  to  none 
whatever.  This  would  have  been  crush- 
ing from  a  woman  of  any  other  nation- 
ality ;  but  from  a  squaw — I  shrug  my 
shoulders  !  They  were  like  the  rest  of 
their  sex — puzzling,  to  say  the  least.  A 
fig  for  beauty's  smiles,  be  they  dark  or 
fair.  They  are  quite  as  sweet  to  Mr. 
Smith,  who  calls  to-morrow.  Cheering 
reflection  !  So  what  need  we  care  while 
our  limbs  are  strong,  our  digestion  good 
— for  there  are  cariboo  browsing  on  the 
hills  to  the  north  !  So  just  keep  to  lee- 
ward, lad  ;  a  steady  hand,  cool  nerve  and 
dogged  resolution  to  follow  will  do  the 
rest.  Let  beauty  smile  as  she  will  on  Mr. 
Smith  or  Mr.  Brown,  for  the  matter  of 
that ;  we  will  forget  her  smiles  as  quickly 
as  she  does,  and  ho  !  for  a  good  west 
wind  and  the  snowshoeing  not  too  heavy. 

But  there  was  one  other  person  there 
who  found  me  interesting.  I  judge  so  by 
the  way  he — for  said  person  was  a  fat  lit- 
tle boy — gamboled  about  and  looked  at 
me,  with  his  head  cocked  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  with  his  eyes  jet 
black  like  a  squirrel's,  quite  as  quick  and 
sparkling.  Up  he  would  come  to  me, 
sidling  along,  ready  at  my  slightest 
movement  to  scamper  off  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance behind  the  fire.  How  he  laughed 
and  showed  his  white  teeth,  and  how 
quickly  he  placed  the  protecting  fire  be- 
tween us  when  I  called  out,  giving  a 
jump  as  though  I  meant  to  catch  him  ! 
"Boochow  gitche  nish  nobbee "  (good 
day,  big  Indian).  I  did  catch  him  at 
last,  the  fat,  little  chap  !  and  seated  him 
on  my  knee,  where  he  watched  me,  his 
head  cocked  and  white  teeth  and  eyes 
sparkling,  not  a  bit  afraid  of  the  eho- 
gouosh  (white  man). 

"Anisuena  costa  keen  aquevasas  ?"  (what 


is  your  name,  little  boy  ?),  and  little  boy 
answered,  in  correspondingly  little  voice, 
"Ta-a-bid."  Oh,  that  I  could  give  the 
mtonation  ! 

"  Neen  cowin  kekandou  kem "  (I  do 
not  understand  you),  I  said.  But  "  Ta-a- 
bid  "  was  his  name,  and  "  Ta-a-bid  "  was 
all  I  could  get  from  him,  though  I  dis- 
covered later  on  that  he  meant  and  tried 
very  hard  to  say  David. 

Then  I  persuaded  him  to  stand  while 
I  sketched  him.  It  was  rather  difficult, 
for  he  would  continually  shift  his  position 
from  one  leg  to  the  other,  removing  his 
hands  from  his  pockets  and  putting  them 
behind  his  back,  then  back  to  his  pock- 
ets again,  while  every  now  and  then  he 
would  say,  impatiently,  in  his  soft  little 
voice,  "Wee-weep"  (hurry  up).  I  finished 
at  last  and  caught  a  certain  likeness.  Wa- 
bun  x'Vnung,  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
tremendously  tickled  by  it  and  laughed 
heartily.  

Chapter  II. — "Big  Game." 

Two  hours  before  daylight  next  morn- 
ing we  were  up,  and,  after  arranging  our 
packs,  sat  down  to  a  breakfast  of  pork, 
potatoes,  hard  tack  and  black  tea,  after 
which  we  sat  by  the  fire,  smoking,  till  we 
could  see  by  a  faint  whitish  look  in  the 
eastern  sky  that  day  would  soon  break. 
Then,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  our 
pipes,  we  slung  our  packs  on  our  backs, 
our  rifles  over  our  shoulders,  and,  putting 
on  our  snowshoes  at  the  shanty  door,  we 
started  for  the  hunting  grounds  along  a 
trail  leading  due  north  through  the  woods. 

There  is  very  little  talking  done  now, 
and  will  not  be  till  camp  is  made  for  the 
night.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  is  the  or- 
der of  the  day,  and  tramp  it  is  with  a 
vengeance. 

On  entering  the  woods  we  each  cut  a 
stick  about  three  feet  long ;  and  very 
useful  we  find  it  to  knock  off  the  snow 
which  balls  on  our  shoes  and  the  masses 
which  hang  on  the  low  balsam  branches, 
which  otherwise  we  would  dislodge  on 
passing,  smothering  ourselves  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  drift  and  sending  a  handful  or 
so  down  our  necks,  or  rather  the  neck  of 
the  man  in  front. 

Hour  after  hour  we  walk  along  a  trail 
which  has  been  blazed  out  years  before, 
a  part  of  it  being  used  for  a  winter  road 
to  Green  Lakes,  where  there  is  another 
Hudson  Bay  post  some  one  hundred  miles 
farther  north. 

The    country  through    which    we    are 
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passing  is  thickly  covered  with  spruce, 
cedar  and  balsam,  with  birch,  poplar  and 
occasional  clumps  of  maple  growing  on 
the  ridges.  These  ridges  run  about  east 
and  west  at  right  angles  to  the  trail  :  up, 
up  we  go,  ever  crossing  them  (they  lie  like 


with  only  a  trust  in  your  luck  to  keep  you 
on  your  legs.  Down  you  go  for  a  good 
three  hundred  feet  till  you  reach  a  flat 
covered  with  ash  trees  ;  in  the  middle  of 
this  winds  and  creeps  the  Pottogoosing, 
a  sluggish  stream  about  thirty  feet  wide. 


I 


I    WALKED    Ur    TO    WABUN. 


ribs  on  the  hillside),  for  the  whole  country 
is  a  hill  or  a  gentle  slope  rising  from  the 
Mississauga  and  reaching  its  greatest 
height  some  four  and  a  half  miles  north, 
when  it  suddenly  drops  off  so  steeply  that 
you  have  to  catch  at  the  trees  to  steady 
yourself  as  you  plunge,  slip   and  stumble 


Wabun  Anung  has  a  mink  trap  here  in  a 
hollow  old  stump,  covered  by  the  last 
snowfall. 

Finding  the  chain,  he  hauls  it  out  and 
finds  it  shut,  with  a  little  furry  paw  in 
it.  With  an  expression  of  disgust  he 
throws  it  away — it  is  only  the  paw  of  a 
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squirrel.  Indian  curses  on  the  whole 
race  ! — but  for  it  he  might  have  had  a 
mink.  So  the  little  bright-eyed  chap 
may  shiver  his  life  out  in  some  hollow 
stump,  or  be  caught  and  eaten  by  a  [)ine 
marten  for  aught  he  cares.  I.et  him 
lick  the  stump  in  his  blood-dyed,  leafy 
nest,  little  chattering  busybody  ! 

It  is  a  relief  to  throw  down  your  pack 
for  a  few  minutes  while  th'e  trap  is  being 
reset  and  pull  in  a  long  breath,  which 
seems  to  take  the  creases  out  of  your 
chest,  for  twenty-five  pounds  feels  quite 
that  weight  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
hill  climbing. 

The  trap  is  set  all  too  soon  and  we  are 
off  again,  Wabun  Anung  in  front,  walking 
with  a  long,  strong,  swinging  stride  from 
the  hip.  One  admires  it  in  the  morning,  by 
noon  your  admiration  is  somewhat  toned 
down,  and  in  the  evening  as  you,  per- 
chance, are  crossing  the  last  lake  with  a 
hollow  feeling  in  the  region  of  your  stom- 
ach, and  a  very  decided  sensation  of 
weariness  about  the  legs,  if  you  no  longer 
admire,  you  cannot  but  marvel,  for  the 
swing  in  the  long  stride  remains. 

Another  six  miles  is  passed,  and,  going 
down  a  hill,  a  track  crosses  ours  ;  it  looks 
about  three  or  four  days  old  and  is  al- 
most filled  with  snow,  but  they  are  still 
plainly  to  be  seen,  those  little  hollows  so 
far  apart  leading  along  the  hill  side.  Wa- 
bun Anung  stops,  looks  at  it  a  minute, 
then  turning  to  me  with  a  grin,  pro- 
nounces that  singular,  soul-stirring  word, 
"  Moose  !  "  with  a  guttural  intonation. 
Moose  tracks  they  are  sure  enough,  a 
wandering  one,  for  there  are  really  none 
in  the  country,  but  the  moose  that  left 
that  trail  is  now  no  more,  for  Negickaus 
(the  Little  Otter)  found  it  four  days  be- 
fore, and  its  flesh  is  now  roasting  in  his 
lodge  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississauga. 

However,  it  is  a  sign  of  big  game.  So 
it  brightens  the  next  few  miles. 

Another  mile  and  a  half  and  we  cross 
a  lake  on  the  further  shore  of  which,  in 
a  little  sheltered  bay  at  its  inlet,  we  have 
our  lunch.  Wabun  Anung  cuts  the  wood 
and  lights  the  fire,  while  I  gather  an 
armful  of  brush  and  get  a  pail  of  water. 
There  is  very  little  sitting  by  the  camp 
fire  done  now,  for  our  backs,  wet  with 
perspiration,  are  freezing,  while  our  faces 
are  roasting ;  so,  swallowing  our  pork, 
hard  tack  and  tea,  and  only  staying  long 
enough  to  light  our  pipes,  we  push  on 
again. 

Another    half    mile    brings    us    to  Mo- 


kooming  Lake.  Our  direction  is  straight 
down  the  middle  to  a  low  point  in  the 
distance. 

A  half  tumble,  half  scramble  down  a 
steep  bank  and  we  are  on  the  ice.  Look- 
ing down  the  lake  we  see  a  sight  that 
makes  us  feel  like  sitting  down  upon  our 
packs  and  weeping  salt  tears.  We  are 
standing  in  a  bay,  right  across  the  mouth 
of  which,  stretching  from  shore  to  shore, 
is  a  long  line  of  open  water,  cold  as  the 
north  wind,  and  black  as  ink  it  looks 
against  that  glittering  sheet  of  snow. 
How  the  waves  dance  !  seeming  to  laugh 
— inhuman  merriment — at  our  weary,  rue- 
ful faces,  while  the  mountains,  like  a 
great  ruined  wall,  rising  bluff  from  the 
dark  water,  circle  the  lake  around. 

We  gaze  and  gaze  again,  shift  our 
rifles  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  try 
to  imagine  we  are  happy  and  love  the 
dancing,  rippling  water  that  poets  are  so 
fond  of  writing  about.  I  wonder  if  they 
would  continue  to  do  so  in  their  delight- 
fully pretty,  enthusiastic  way,  if  to  escape 
the  leaping  wavelets — I  flatter  myself 
that  is  poetically  expressed — they  were 
obliged,  as  we  were  that  afternoon,  to 
climb  those  eternal  hills  to  reach  that  low 
lying  point,  carrying  heavy  packs,  which 
whenever  you  would  stop  suddenly, 
bringing  up  against  a  tree,  would  slide 
from  your  shoulders,  only  prevented  from 
taking  part  in  the  avalanche  of  snow, 
rapidly  forming  in  front,  by  the  tunk  line 
catching  around  your  throat  and  half 
strangling  you.  Then  readjusting  your 
pack  you  murmur  something  soft  and  ap- 
propriate to  yourself,  and  with  a  sweet, 
sweet  smile,  while  the  perspiration  trickles 
down  your  face,  and  the  snow,  from  the 
tree  you  have  collided  with,  meanders 
down  your  neck,  you  seat  yourself  on  the 
heels  of  your  snowshoes  and  start  a  hey 
■bresto  pop  business  in  which  you  suddenly 
become  the  central  figure  in  an  avalanche  ; 
down,  down,  you  go,  while  your  smile  and 
happy  thoughts  increase,  when,  lo  !  your 
mad  career  is  stopped  by  sliding  straddle 
legs  into  a  small  balsam  tree,  which  re- 
sponds gaily — if  I  may  use  the  expression 
— by  instantly  depositing  on  your  unpro- 
tected head  about  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
snow^speaking  very  roughly.  When  the 
balsam  has  annoyed  and  irritated  you  as 
much  as  it  can,  you  dig  your  way  out, 
taking  as  much  snow  as  possible  from 
your  pockets,  ears,  etc.,  readjust  your 
pack  for  the  twentieth  time,  collect  your 
scattered  faculties,  and  if  you  are  of  an 
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easy-tempered,  joyous  disposition,  you 
say  :  "  What  fun  !  "  "  Grand  sport  !  " 
Everybody  doesn't  say  this,  but  you  may  ; 
it  is  quite  allowable  in  cariboo  hunting. 

By  this  time  your  Indian  has  probably 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  is  dis- 
appearing into  the  swamp  at  its  foot, 
necessitating  a  race  to  catch  him,  which 
increases  a  hundredfold  your  chance  of 
a  headlong  tumble.  You  reach  the  bot- 
tom at  last,  only  to  climb,  very  likely,  a 
much  worse  bluff  than  the  one  before. 
Thus  we  passed  the  afternoon,  arriving  at 
the  end  of  the  lake  with  only  sufficient 
daylight  left  to  make  our  camp  for  the 
night. 

While  we  were  eating  our  supper  we 
suddenly  heard  that  well-known  whirr, 
then  another  and  another,  and  three  part- 
ridges flew  into  the  top  of  a  birch  tree 
just  above  our  heads,  and  sitting  there 
clearly  outlined  against  the  evening  sky, 
made  an  excellent  mark. 

I  picked  up  my  rifle,  intending  to  try 
my  hand  and  eye. 

"  Cowin  buskeezo  !  "  (do  not  shoot) 
Wabun  Anung  said  quickly.  "  Adick 
oppeeche  bay  show  tibecook "  (cariboo 
are  very  close  to-night). 

You  may  be  sure  I  laid  down  my  rifle 
as  quickly  as  I  had  picked  it  up,  and 
we,  partridge  included,  finished  our  meal 
quietly.  Then  the  whirr  sounded  again, 
and  one  after  the  other  they  dived  off  into 
the  snow. 

Wabun  Anung  piles  more  wood  on  the 
fire,  and,  stretching  ourselves  out  on  the 
balsam  brush,  we  light  our  pipes  and 
puff  contentedly,  gazing  into  the  blazing, 
crackling  camp  fire. 

What  stories  you  will  hear  then  !  How 
straight  his  arrow  flies  and  how  long  his 
bow  becomes  !  Kind-hearted,  jovial  old 
chap,  with  the  camp  fire  lighting  up  his 
keen  dark  face  ! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  sportsmen  love 
those  old  times  when  our  limbs  are  strong  ; 
love  the  sound,  which,  perchance,  only 
comes  to  us  now  in  dreams,  of  the  creak, 
creak  of  the  snowshoes  to  the  long  swing- 
ing tireless  stride,  in  the  crisp  morning 
air.  But  here  we  wake  and  find  our- 
selves not  on  a  wholesome  bed  of  brush 
with  the  bright  stars  shining  down  upon 
us,  but  in  one  with  white  sheets  ;  we  groan 
and  turn  upon  the  snowy  pillow,  to  fall 
asleep  again  thinking  of  the  cariboo 
browsing  on  the  hill  tops  away  to  the 
north.  But  I  am  wandering  too,  and 
must  return  to  camp,  for  the  night  is  cold. 


Till  about  9  o'clock  we  sit  or  lie  by  the 
camp  fire,  "  swapping  "  yarns  and  smok- 
ing, then  we  throw  a  few  more  logs  on 
and  rollmg  ourselves  in  our  blankets  are 
soon  again  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

Every  two  or  three  hours  we  wake,  and 
getting  up  throw  more  wood  on  the  fire. 
A  few  nights  of  this  kind  of  thing  and 
you  learn  to  fall  asleep  almost  the  mo- 
ment you  lie  down. 

The  following  morning  we  are  up 
about  daylight,  and  after  breakfast — at 
which,  by  the  way,  we  are  joined  by  the 
three  partridges  in  the  same  birch  top — 
we  light  our  pipes  and  start  oft"  again. 

The  country  here  is  not  mountainous, 
but  rather  low  and  rolling  ;  every  little 
way  we  cross  a  slight  knoll,  generally  with 
top  bare  of  trees,  the  rock  coming  to  the 
surface  and  covered  with  lichen.  The 
sides  of  these  knolls  are  wooded  with 
stunted  jack  pine,  with  spruce  and  cedar 
swamps,  the  home  of  the  hare,  between. 
Here  we  startle  one,  which  goes  zigzag- 
ing  away  in  quick  jumps,  noiselessly, 
like  a  white  phantom,  its  little  tail  flour- 
ished high  in  air  ;  for  fifty  yards  or  so  its 
panic  carries  it,  when  quick  as  thought  it 
crouches  in  its  form,  regarding  us  with 
round,  startled  dark  eyes  and  sensitive 
ears  cocked  up,  till  we  are  lost  to  view. 

Another  mile  or  two  and  Wabun  Anung 
suddenly  stops.  I  am  about  a  hundred 
feet  behind.  Turning  toward  me,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  the  snow,  he  says  : 
"Adick  omah  "  (cariboo  here). 

There  is  not  much  doubt  about  that, 
for  the  snow  is  tramped  down  and  in 
places  scraped  away.  He  examines  the 
tracks,  poking  his  stick  into  them,  and 
tells  me  in  a  minute  or  two  that  they 
were  here  two  days  before.  Six  or  seven 
inches  of  snow  have  fallen  since,  so  what 
they  tell  is  to  me  a  sealed  book.  But 
Wabun  Anung  can  read  and  understand 
that  book,  and  I  have  faith.  My  heart 
gives  a  great  leap,  for  I  see  by  the  tracks 
that  they  are  feeding  and  will  in  all  prob- 
ability, unless  they  have  been  startled, 
which  is  not  at  all  likely,  be  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  us  at  the  furthest. 

"  Animanick  adick?"  (how  many  cari- 
boo) I  ask  Wabun  Anung,  who  has  laid 
down  his  pack  and  is  loading  his  gun. 
Glancing  at  the  tracks  for  an  instant,  he 
answers  :  "  Godoswee  "  (six). 

I  slip  the  cover  off  my  rifle  and  examine 
it  to  see  that  it  is  in  proper  working 
order.  By  this  time  Wabun  Anung  has 
his  gun  loaded  and  his  pack  on  his  back. 
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So  we  will  off  again  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  his  woodland  lore. 

These  tracks  are  on  one  of  the  numer- 
ous little  hills,  and  from  one  to  another 
the  cariboo  have  traveled  single  file,  only 
stopping  to  feed  on  the  tops. 

For  a  mile  or  so  we  follow  the  trail, 
Wabun  Anung  walking  ahead,  every  now 
and  then  feeling  the  hoof  marks  through 
the  loose  snow  with  his  stick.  Then  he 
stops  again  and,  telling  me  that  we  are  at 
their  last  night's  feeding  ground,  slings 
down  his  pack  and  pulling  his  axe  out  of 
his  belt  leaves  it  beside  it. 

I  follow  his  example,  also  leaving  my 
mitts,  which  are  too  conspicuous,  being  a 
bright  scarlet. 

And  now  the  excitement  begins.  Not 
a  twig  must  we  break,  for  the  cariboo 
may  appear  at  any  moment. 

It  is  a  proper  day  for  still  hunting,  a 
slight  wind — rather  more  than  a  breeze — 
blowing  and  snow  falling,  which  deadens 
sound  ;  occasionally  we  stop  to  listen  and 
peer  about. 

What  is  that  sound  we  hear  off  to  the 
right  ?  We  stop  again  and  hold  our 
breath.  We  can  almost  hear  our  hearts 
beating  in  the  great  stillness.  There  it  is 
again  !  A  rubbing,  grating  noise. 
■  Only  a  tree  or  branch,  rubbing  against 
another.  On  we  go.  I  tuck  my  rifle 
under  my  arm,  thrust  my  hands  into  my 
pockets  and  try  to  quiet  the  excitement 
which  I  feel  is  growing  at  all  this  watch- 
ful expectancy  and  straining  of  every 
nerve  and  sense,  by  watching  Wabun 
Anung's  face,  which  is  a  study,  so  dark, 
and  his  jet  black  eyes  so  quick  and  keen. 

This  expectancy  is  telling  on  him,  too, 
as  it  will  on  any  lover  of  sport  and  true 
hunter.  It  does  not  unnerve  the  hand  ;  it 
steadies  it,  I  think,  for  it  is  not  the  trem- 
ulous, blinding,  breathless  excitement  of 
a  novice.  It  is  that  longing  to  kill,  that 
savage  part  in  most  men  that  will  come 
to  the  front  at  such  times,  though  he  may 
love  and  admire  the  things  he  slays. 

We  are  crossing  an  alder  swale  now, 
with    a   knoll   before  us.     Wabun  Anung 
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is  some  twenty  feet  or  so  ahead.  Up  the 
side  of  the  hill  he  goes.  Suddenly  I  see 
him  start  !  Off  go  his  mitts  ;  he  tears  off 
his  gun  cover,  rushes  to  the  hill  top,  and, 
throwing  up  his  gun,  takes  a  rapid  aim 
and  fires  ! 

Two  seconds  later  I  am  beside  him,  my 
rifle  full  cock,  and  Wabun  Anung  load- 
ing like  mad! 

The  buck  he  fired  at  I  never  see — nor 
he  again  ;  for  with  two  leaps  it  is  under 
cover  of  the  woods  and  gone  forever  ! 

But  seventy  yards  ahead,  on  the  far 
side  of  a  clump  of  jack  pine,  I  see,  plung- 
ing madly  along,  a  sweeping,  eddying 
swirl  of  snow  flying  over  and  around 
them,  a  small  herd — all  bunched  together 
— of  some  four  or  five  cariboo. 

Right  before  them,  twenty  yards  or  so, 
is  an  open  space  in  the  direction  they  are 
running  ;  they  are  sure  to  cross  it.  I  will 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  and  wait  till 
they  do  ;  if  I  fire  now  the  bullet  will 
probably  strike  a  tree  or  branch  and 
glance.  All  this  passes  through  my  mind 
like  a  flash,  while  Wabun  Anung  loads, 
saying:  "Buskeesoo!  buskeesoo  !"  (shoot, 
shoot). 

But  they  never  cross  the  open,  it  is  a 
hill  side  with  the  woods  running  along  to 
their  right.  They  turn — a  whirl  of  snow, 
a  plunge,  and  they  too  are  under  cover, 
and,  like  the  buck,  "  gone  forever  !  " 

I  draw  a  long  breath — it  is  no  time  for 
words,  my  heart  is  too  full. 

Slowly  I  uncock  my  rifle,  and  dropping 
the  butt  on  the  toe  of  my  shoe,  I  glance 
at  Wabun  Anung.  We  grin  at  each 
other  in  a  feeble,  heart-broken  way  and 
say  nothing. 

We  have  bungled  it  all  wretchedly  and 
we  know  it. 

Wabun  Anung  recovers  first,  and  go- 
ing over  to  the  trail  of  the  buck  examines 
it.  But  nothing  has  happened  to  take 
from  the  strength  of  those  grand  leaps. 
No  red  blood  dyes  the  spotless  whiteness 
of  the  snow.  It  is  a  clean  miss,  and  a 
long,  narrow  track  in  a  drift  shows  the 
direction  of  the  bullet. 
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"A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed." 

,BOVE    is  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  under  which  the  militia  of  the  various  States 
is  organized  and  exists.     Through  sentiment  and 
popular    approval    the    militia    is    now    generally 
known    as    the    National    Guard.      In    a  constitu- 
tional   sense  it    is  not  a   National  Guard,  but  the 
term  is  not  a  misnomer  thereby,  since  by  reason 
of  the  high  state  of  its  organization,  its  dis- 
cipline, its  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms, 
as  well    as  the  character   of  its   members, 
it    can    be  depended,  on    at    all 
national    danger    to    act  for   the 
good  of  the  nation. 

Up  to  within  the  last  fifteen 
history  of  the  American  militia  is  anything 
but  satisfactory  to  the  military  -  loving 
American,  but  of  late  years  the  Eastern  and  some  of  the 
Western  States  have  made  vast  strides  in  bettering  their 
militia  systems.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  Empire 
State — New  York.  .By  law  the  militia  force  is  required  to 
be  kept  at  a  strength  not  exceeding  15,000,  and  not  under  10,000.  There  are  now 
in  round  numbers  about  14,000  militiamen  or  National  Guardsmen  on  the  active  list, 
but  so  popular  has  it  become  in  the  State  that  if  the  law  were  changed  the  number 
would  be  increased  to  30,000  in  a  month's  time  because  of  the  large  number  of 
independent  organizations  awaiting  or  desiring  to  be  mustered  into  State  service. 
For  this  body  of  14,000  military  men  the  State  annually  appropriates  $400,000  for 
regular  support,  and  double  that  amount  in  addition  for  the  erection  and  repair  and 
maintenance  of  armories.  Each  separate  company  and  regiment  is,  once  in  every 
two  years,  ordered  to  the  State  camp  of  instruction  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  for  a  tour 
of  eight  days'  duty.  In  addition  thereto  each  organization  is  obliged  by  law  to  make 
at  least  eight  parades  and  inspections  every  year,  and  indirectly  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  drills.  The  force  is  divided  into  fourteen  regiments,  one  battalion  of 
four  companies,  forty-five  separate  companies — all  of  infantry — five  light  batteries, 
two  of  which  are  Catlings,  and  one  troop  of  cavalry.  In  1888  the  following  organi- 
zations were  detailed  for  a  week's  tour  of  duty  each  at  the  State  camp  : 

From  New  York  city,  the  Eighth,  Eleventh  and  Sixty-ninth  Regiments.  From 
Brooklyn,  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Thirty-second  Regiments.  From  Buffalo, 
the  Sixty-fifth  Regiment.  The  First  Provisional  Battalion,  made  up  of  the  Nineteenth 
Separate  Company,  from  Poughkeepsie  ;  the  Twenty-ninth  Separate  Company,  from 
Oswego  ;  the  Thirty-ninth  Separate  Company,  from  Watertown,  and  the  Forty-second 
Separate  Company,  from  Niagara  Falls.  The  Second  Provisional  Battalion,  composed 
of  separate  companies,  as  follows  :  The  Third,  from  Oneonta  ;  the  Twenty-sixth,  from 
Elmira  ;  the  Thirty-third,  from  Walton,  and  the  Thirty-sixth,  from  Schenectady. 

The  Third  Provisional  Battalion,  composed  of  separate  companies,  as  follows  : 
First,  from  Penn  Yan  ;  Thirteenth,  from  Jamestown  ;  Thirty-fourth,  from  Geneva,  and 
the  Fortieth,  from  Syracuse. 

The  Fourth  Provisional  Battalion,  composed  of  separate  companies,  as  follows  : 
Fourth,  from  Yonkers  ;  Tenth,  from  Newburgh  ;  Eighteenth,  from  Glens  Falls,  and 
the  Thirtieth,  from  Elmira. 

The  Fifth  Provisional  Battalion,  composed  of  separate  companies,  as  follows  : 
The  Twenty-eighth,  from  Utica  ;  the  Thirty-first,  from  Mohawk  ;  the  Thirty-seventh, 
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from    Schenectady,  and   the   Forty-third, 
from  Olean. 

The  Sixth  Provisional  Battalion,  com- 
posed of  separate  companies,  as  follows  : 
The  Seventh,  from  Cohoes  ;  the  Eighth, 
from  Rochester  ;  the  Twelfth,  from  Troy, 
and  the  Twenty-first  from  Troy. 

The  Seventh  Provisional  Battalion, 
composed  of  separate  companies,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Second,  from.  Auburn  ;  the 
Twenty-third,  from  Hudson  ;  the  Twenty- 
seventh,  from  Malone,  and  the  Thirty- 
second,  from  Hoosick  Falls. 

The  Eighth  Provisional  Battalion,  com- 
posed of  separate  companies,  as  follows  : 
The  Fourteenth,  from  Kingston  ;  the  Fif- 
teenth, from  Poughkeepsie  ;  the  Sixteenth, 
from  Catskill,  and  the  Twenty-fourth, 
from  Middletown. 

A  regiment  and  a  battalion  were  put 
into  camp  this  year  each  week  during  the 
season,  except  the  weeks  that  the  Sixty- 
ninth  and  the  Thirteenth  regiments  were 
there.  They  were  so  large  that  there 
was  no  room  for  a  battalion  in  addition. 
In  the  last  week  of  the  season  three  bat- 
talions were  ordered  m,  and  the  camp 
then  presented  the  fullest  number  since 
its  establishment.  In  1889  all  of  the  regi- 
ments that  had  not  gone  in  1888,  and  all 
of  the  separate  companies  except  the 
Twent}'-  -  second,  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
were  sent.     They  were  as  follows  : 

From  New  York  city — The  Seventh, 
Ninth,  Twelfth,  Twenty-second  and  Sev- 
enty-first regiments. 

From  Brooklyn — The  Twenty-third  and 
Forty-seventh  regiments. 

From  Buffalo  —  The  Seventy -fourth 
Regiment. 

And  the  following  provisional  battal- 
ions— the  first  composed  of  separate  com- 
panies, as  follows  :  The  Fifth,  from 
Newburgh  ;  the  Sixth,  from  Troy ;  the 
Eleventh,  from  Mt.  Vernon,  and  the 
Seventeenth,  from  Flushing. 

The  Second  Provisional  Battalion,  com- 
posed of  the  Ninth,  from  Whitehall  ; 
Thirty-sixth,  from  Schenectady  ;  the 
Forty-fourth,  from  Utica,  and  the  Forty- 
sixth,  from  Amsterdam. 

The  Third  Provisional  Battalion,  com- 
posed of  the  Thirty-fifth,  from  Ogdens- 
burgh  ;  the  Thirty-eighth,  from  Oswego  ; 
the  Forty-third,  from  Olean,  and  the 
Forty-fifth,  from  Cortlandt. 

The  Fourth  Provisional  Battalion,  com- 
posed of  the  Second,  from  Auburn  ;  the 
Third,  from  Oneonta  ;  the  Twenty-fourth, 
from     Middletown ;     the     Twenty-sixth, 


from  Elmira,  and  the  Thirty-second  from 
Elmira. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the 
separate  companies  were  in  camp  in  1888 
and  1889.  A  detachment  from  each  of 
the  First,  Second  and  Third  Batteries 
was  also  in  camp  each  season.  The  only 
troops  in  the  Guard  that  did  not  have  the 
tour  were  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Batteries, 
the  First  City  Troop,  and  the  Twenty- 
second  Separate  Company. 

The  manner  in  which  the  camp  was 
governed,  the  troops  fed,  mustered  and 
paid  can  be  best  understood  by  reading 
the  following  extracts  taken  from  general 
orders  governing  the  camp  : 

1.  The  camp  is  constituted   a    military    post, 
and  will  be   conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
rules   provided  for  the  government  of  military         -m 
posts,  and  these  regulations.     *     *     *  fl 

2.  No    men  shall  be  taken  to  camp  who  are  * 
not  already  sufficiently  well  drilled  to  take  part 

in  the  prescribed  exercises,  nor  any  men  (those 
re-enlisted  or  taken  up  from  dropped,  excepted)         ^ 
who  have  been  enlisted  within  sixty  days  of  the         • 
beginning  of  the  camp  tour  of  their  respective 
companies. 

3.  Theoretical  instruction  in  guard  duty  should 

be  imparted  to  non-commissioned  officers  and         fl 
privates  by  their  respective  company  command-  '• 

ers  before  entering  the  camp.  Instruction  as  to 
the  general  routine  and  duties  of  soldiers  in 
camp  should  also  be  imparted  in  the  same 
manner. 

4.  The  chief  of  ordnance,  as  such,  and  as 
acting  quartermaster  general  and  acting  com- 
missary general  of  subsistence,  will  cause  the 
camp  of  instruction  to  be  prepared  in  time  for 
its  occupancy  by  troops.  He  will  provide  and 
keep  on  hand  at  the  camp  the  necessary 
quartermaster  and  ordnance  stores,  and,  after 
consultation  with  the  surgeon  general,  the  nec- 
essary medical  stores  and  supplies ;  he  will 
provide,  by  contract,  for  the  furnishing  of 
cooked  meals  to  the  troops  in  camp,  and  will  see 
that  the  meals  are  properly  and  promptly  fur- 
nished, well  cooked,  of  wholesome  quality  and 
sufficient  quantity  ;  he  will  furnish  the  neces- 
sary transportation  to  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
ordered  there,  to  and  from  the  camp,  and  he 
will  exercise  in  camp  a  general  supervision  of 
all  public  property  not  by  law  and  regulations 
in  the  care  of  others,  the  mess  arrangements 
and  the  public  buildings  and  grounds. 

5.  The  surgeon  general  is  charged  with  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  med- 
ical service  at  the  camp.     *     *     * 

6.  The  paymaster  general  is  charged  with  the 
payment  of  troops,  and  will  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  pay  each  person  entitled  thereto  on 
the  last  day  of  the  tour  of  his  organization  in 
camp. 

The  pay  rolls,  in  triplicate,  will  be  prepared 
before  going  into  camp,  by  entering  on  them 
the  name  of  each  officer  and  enlisted  man  of  the 
organization,  with  date  of  rank  of  officers  and 
date  of  enlistment  of  enlisted  men.     *     *     * 

7.  Commanding  officers  of  regiments,  battal 
ions,  batteries  and  separate  companies,  and  offi- 
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cers  specially  detailed,  if  not  travelinj^;  with 
troops,  will  at  once,  upon  notice  of  detail  for 
camp  service,  make  requisition  for  proper  trans- 
portation of  men  and  baggage  from  their  station 
to  the  camp  of  instruction  direct,  on  the  chief  of 
ordnance.  State  Arsenal,  New  York  City.  Com- 
manding officers  will  specify  the  exact  number 
of  men,  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  whom  the 
transportation  is  required.  On  arrival  in  camp, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  command- 
ing officers  of  troops  arriving  by  railway  trans- 
portation will  settle  their  transportation  account 
with  the  chief  of  ordnance.  Transportation 
will  be  allowed  for  one  servant  for  the  officers  of 
each  company  and  the  field  and  staff  of  a  bat- 
talion, and  for  three  servants  for  the  field  and 
staff  of  a  regiment. 

Horses  for  field  officers  will  be  furnished  by 
the  post  quartermaster,  and  transportation  or 
forage  will  not  be  allowed  for  any  other  horses. 

On  the  journey  to  and  from,  and  the  march 
into  camp,  the  senior  officer  will  command  the 
troops  present,  and  before  leaving  their  sta- 
tions commanding  officers  will  telegraph  to  the 
post  commander  ("  The  Post  Adjutant,  Camp  of 
Instruction,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.")  the  strength  of 
their  command,  servants  separately. 

8.  Surgeons  of  regiments  and  assistant  sur- 
geons of  separate  companies  detailed  for  camp 
service,  if  traveling  with  troops,  will  each  make 
timely  requisition  through  their  immediate  com- 
manding officers  for  a  hospital  knapsack,  with 
medical  stores  and  instruments,  upon  the  acting 
quartermaster  general,  the  chief  of  ordnance, 
to  whom  they  will  return  such  knapsack  imme- 
diately upon  the  arrival  of  their  regiment  or 
companies  at  their  regular  stations. 

9.  Upon  arrival  in  camp  commanding  officers 
of  regiments,  battalions  and  detachments,  and 
officers  specially  detailed,  will  at  once  report 
for  instructions  to  the  post  commander,  and 
regimental  and  battalion  commanders  will  at 
the  same  time  submit  requisitions  for  the  neces- 
sary quartermaster  stores  for  the  approval  of 
the  post  commander.     *     *     * 

II.  Regimental  and  battalion  commanders, 
on  arrival  in  camp,  will  direct  their  commis- 
saries of  subsistence  to  report  for  duty  while  in 
camp  to  the  acting  commissary  general  of  sub- 
sistence, the  chief  of  ordnance,  without  being, 
however,  relieved  from  duty  with  their  regi- 
ments or  battalions. 

A  ration  will  consist  of  early  bread  and  coffee, 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  Ration  returns 
will  be  prepared  by  the  company  commanders 
each  day,  immediately  after  retreat  or  dress 
parade,  covering  all  the  rations  received  by 
their  respective  commands  during  the  day  ;  as 
a  basis  for  the  return  of  the  day  will  be  taken 
the  number  of  officers  and  men  present  at 
breakfast,  allowing  one  day's  ration  for  each  ; 
to  this  will  be  added  the  number  of  meals  re- 
ceived by  men  joined  subsequent  to  breakfast. 
Adjutants  will  perform  the  duties  of  a  company 
commander  for  the  field,  staff,  non-com mis- 
sioncdd  staff  and  band. 

Company  returns  will  be  consolidated  the 
same  evening  by  regimental  and  battalion  com- 
manders, who  will  deliver  the  consolidation  to 
the  post  commander  ;  at  the  close  of  the  tour 
these  officers  will  deliver  to  the  post  commander 
a  consolidated  return  in  duplicate  of  all  the  ra- 
tions received.     Commanding  officers  of  troops 
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coming  from  distant  stations  should  see  that 
their  commands  are  properly  provisioned  for  the 
journey.  Rations  will  be  allowed  for  the 
authorized  number  of  servants.     *     *     * 

12.  The  State  service  uniform  and  equipments 
will  be  worn  as  issued  ;  on  drill,  fatigue,  and 
when  not  on  actual  duty,  the  fatigue  coat,  R. 
835,  may  be  worn.  White  helmets  may  be  worn 
by  regiments  and  battalions  fully  supplied  with 
them. 

13.  The  officers  detailed  as  commanding 
officers  of  battalions  are  authorized,  each,  to 
select  two  competent  officers  of  suitable  rank, 
and  five  non-commissioned  officers,  to  serve 
with  them  at  the  camp  of  instruction,  respec- 
tively, as  adjutant,  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary of  subsistence,  sergeant  major,  quarter- 
master sergeant,  color  bearer,  provost  sergeant, 
and  clerk. 

Persons  not  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  post,  or  not  being  members  of  an 
organization  in  camp,  will  not  be  permitted  in 
the  camp  after  tattoo. 

The  sale  of  all  spirituous  liquors,  wine,  ale  or 
beer,  and  all  huxter  and  auction  sales  within 
one  mile  of  camp,  are  prohibited. 

No  ale,  beer,  wines  or  spirituous  liquors  shall 
be  used  in  camp,  except  upon  the  prescription 
of  a  medical  officer  of  the  post. 

Fireworks,  illuminations  and  other  out-of- 
place  performances  will  not  be  permitted. 

Until  further  orders,  the  hours  of  service  will  be, 
First  (or  Musician's)  call  for  Reveille      .      .      4:55  a.  m. 

Reveille 5:00    " 

Assembly Immediately  after  Reveille. 

Sick  call  (by  the  Musicians  of  the  Guard)     .     5:15  a.  m. 
First  (or  Musician's)  call  for  Drill    ....     5:40    " 

Drill  call 5:45     " 

Assembly Immediately  after  Drill  call. 

Recall  from  Drill  (by  a  Musician  of  the  Guard),  7:00  a.  m. 
First  (or  Musician's)  call  for  breakfast     .     .     7:25     " 

Breakfast  call 7:30    " 

First  (or  Musician's)  call  for  Guard  Mounting  8:15     " 

Assembly 8:20    " 

Adjutant's  call  for  Guard  Mounting  ....  8:30    " 
First  (or  Musician's)  call  for  Drill    ....     9:20    " 

Drill  call       9:25     " 

Assembly Immediately  after  Drill  call. 

Recallfrom  Drill(byaMusicianof  the  Guard)  11:30  a.  m. 
First  (or  Musician's)  call  for  Dinner    .     .     .    12:25  p.  m. 

Dinner  call 12:30     " 

First   sergeants'  call  (by  a  Musician  of  the 

Guard) 1:30     " 

First  (or  Musician's)  call  for  Supper    .     .     .     5:25     " 

Supper  Call 5:30     " 

First  (or  Musician's)  call  for  Dress 

Parade 40  min.  before  Sunset. 

Assembly 35     "        "  " 

Adjutant's  call  for  Dress  Parade   20    "        "  " 

First   (or   Musician's) )   Si  q  m  <u 

call  for  Retreat  .     .  (  ^  c  S^     15     "        "  " 

Assembly     ....    I-^^qS     10    "        "  " 

Retreat J  tl         S^  Sunset. 

First  (or  Musician's)  call  for  Tattoo     .     .     .      9:50  p.  m. 

Tattoo 10:00    " 

Assembly Immediately  after  Tattoo. 

Taps  (by  a  Musician  of  the  Guard)     .     .     .     10:30  p.  im. 

The  order  also  xequired  morning  re- 
ports to  be  in  the  ofifice  of  the  regimental 
or  battalion  adjutant  at  5:45  a.m.,  and 
the  reports  of  regiments  and  battalions  to 
be  in  the  office  of  the  post  commander  by 
8:30  A.  M. 

The  following  extracts  will  show  how 
rigid  were  the  regulations  relating  to  the 
police  and  cleanliness  of  camp  : 

XI.  The  ground  to  be  policed  by  the  troops  in 
camp  will  be  the   space  occupied  by  them  and 
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fifty  feet  to  the  front  and 
flanks  of  the  camp  pro- 
per ;  the  remaining 
space  of  the  camp 
ground  will  be  policed 
and  kept  in  order  under 
the  direction  of  the  post 
quartermaster  by  men 
employed  by  him.  Every 
day,  weatherpermitting, 
the  tent  floors  must  be 
raised  before  guard 
mounting,  and  remain  raised  at  least  an  hour. 
Tents  and  grounds  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  the  grass  growing  between  and  back 
of  the  tents  must  be  kept  trimmed  and  in  good 
order. 

XII.  Tents  will  be  dressed  for  inspection 
every  morning  before  guard  mounting,  as 
follows :  The  front  of  the  tent  open  ;  walls 
looped  up  if  the  weather  permit :  tent  floor 
clean  ;  boots  and  shoes  clean,  placed  in  an 
orderly  way  under  the  foot  of  the  cot;  trunks 
between  the  cots  against  the  rear  pole,  or  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  cot  and  the  front  of  the 
tent,  against  the  wall;  bags,  etc.,  closed,  under 
the  head  of  the  cot  ;  buckets  empty  and  clean, 
upside  down,  against  one  side  of  the  wall  in 
front,  or  in  front  of  one  of  the  street  corners  of 
the  tent,  but  uniform  in  each  company  ;  cups 
clean,   in    front  or   by  the    side   of 

the  bucket  ;  wash  basin  empty  and 
clean,  upside  down  on  a  bucket, 
and  soap  between  basin  and  bucket; 
stools  in  front  of  foot  of  cot  or  tent, 
but  uniform  in  each  company; 
knapsacks  packed,  against  foot  of 
cot,  with  number  toward  the  street; 
mattresses  rolled  up  tightly,  to- 
ward the  head  of  the  cot  ;  blankets 
folded  once  lengthwise,  then  folded 
broadwise  in  five  to  ten  parallel 
folds,  according  as  they  are  single  colonel 

or  double,  and  the  pile  neatly 
placed  on  top  of,  and  parallel  with,  rolled  mat- 
tress, the  broad  edges  to  the  rear  ;  coats  or 
blouses  folded  lengthwise,  buttoned,  and  but- 
tons to  the  front,  are  neatly  placed  on  top  of 
blankets  ;  overcoats  and  all  other  clothing, 
if  not  packed,  are  neatly  folded  and  laid  on  the 
cot,  back  of  mattress  ;  helmets  and  caps  are 
placed  on  the  blankets  or  coats,  ornaments  to 
the  front  ;  accoutrements,  havresacks  and  can- 
teens are  hung  from  the  cross  piece,  attached  to 
the  rear  pole  ;  candlesticks,  clean,  are  placed  on 
the  wash  basins  ;  and  on  a  cord  strung  high  from 
one  upright  pole  to  the  other  may  be  placed 
clean  towels. 

XIII.  At  guard  mounting  the  camp  and 
grounds  must  be  in  condition  for  inspection. 
A  non-commissioned  officer  will  be  left  in 
charge  of  each  company  quarters,  to  receive 
the  inspecting  officer,  and  as  soon  after  guard 
mounting  as  practicable  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  camp  will  be  made  and  the  result  thereof 
reported  to  these  headquarters. 

XIV.  The  post  surgeon  will  make  two  sani- 
tary inspections  of  the  camp  each  day,  one  in 
the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  and 
report  the  result  of  each  inspection. 

XV.  Schools  of  instruction  will  be  ordered  by 
commanding  officers  of  regiments  and  battalions 
every    afternoon  (Sundays  and   Fridays  excep- 


ted), between  first  sergeants'  call  and  dress 
parade  or  retreat,  for  the  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  their  respective  commands. 

XVI.  The  officers  of  the  day  and  of  the  guard 
are  under  the  exclusive  orders  of  the  post  com- 
mander. The  officer  of  the  day  is  responsible 
for  the  proper  and  correct  performance  of  guard 
duty,  and  will  see  that  during  the  daytime  each 
relief,  after  the  first  is  posted,  will  be  assembled 
by  the  officer  of  the  guard  at  least  half  an  hour 
before  going  on  post,  and  under  his  supervision 
properly  instructed  in  the  duties  of  sentinels. 
Challenging  will  commence  at  taps. 

XVII.  The  detail  for  camp  guard  will  con- 
sist of  one  captain,  as  officer  of  the  day,  two 
lieutenants,  three  sergeants,  five  corporals,  two 
musicians,  forty-five  privates. 

All  drills  were  regulated  by  the  post 
commander.  All  passes  to  be  absent  from 
camp  were  limited  to  taps,  and  but  very- 
few,  as  a  rule,  granted. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that,  if  thoroughly  enforced  and  car- 
ried out,  the  camp  was  a  place  of  dis- 
cipline and  work,  and  not  rest  and  play. 
These  orders  were  most  thoroughly  en- 
forced, and,  as  far  as  the  capacities  of 
the  various  organizations  went, 
were  carried  out  also. 

The  camp  is  indeed  just  what 
its  name  implies — a  camp  of 
instruction — and  the  excellent 
theory  of  its  conduct  has  been 
proved  by  the  beneficial  results 
to  the  Guard. 

It  is  made  habitable  for  men 
PARTRIDGE.  who    arc    not    used    to    camp 

life,  or  compelled  to  take  it  up. 
Large,  spacious  tents,  with  cots,  mat- 
tresses and  blankets,  a  good  mess  hall 
and  a  most  excellent  cuisine,  better  than 
most  of  the  restaurants  in  the  city  ; 
grounds  lighted  by  electricity,  conveni- 
ences of  all  sorts,  go  to  make  up  a  camp, 
where,  within  an  hour  of  arrival,  the 
troops  are  as  much  at  home  as  though 
they  had  been  there  a  month,  and,  instead 
of  having  to  put  up  tents,  gather  fire- 
wood, ditch  grounds,  and  cook  their  own 
meals,  as  in  many  other  camps,  are  ready 
for  the  purpose  they  came  to  camp — mili- 
tary instruction.  They  can  therefore  in 
their  week's  time  im- 
bibe and  gather  in- 
struction imparted  to 
them  which  is  equal,  /  a^'^' 
as  a  rule,  to  the  work  [(^ ^i^mif  ^-D. 
of  an  entire  year  in  \^^^ 
the  armory.  In  short,  ""^ 
it  may  be  decidedly 
stated  that  the  most 
important    factor    in  colonel  kopper. 
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the  great  efficiency  and  improvement  of 
the  Guard  is  the  State  camp,  and  what 
at  first  was  dreaded  by  all  the  militia 
organizations  and  sought  to  be  avoid- 
ed— a  tour  in  camp — is  now  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  and  applied  for  by 
nearly  every  company  in  the  State.  There 
are  still,  however,  faults  in  the 
Guard  that  the  camp  may  correct  , 
or  may  have  no  influence  at  all 


is  of  more  harm  than  good.  In  the 
limits  of  a  short  article  like  this  it  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  the  good  and  bad 
points  of  each  organization  in  the  State 
service  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  best  to  do  so. 
Honest  criticism  is  always  sought  by  the 
intelligent   and  ambitious  soldier,  and  if, 
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on ;  but  it  is  worth  while,  at  any  rate, 
pointing  them  out,  in  the  hope  that  some 
further  improvement  may  result. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  have  spent  two  seasons  at  the 
camp,  and  thus  to  have  seen  at  their  work, 
and  made  close  friendships  with,  every 
organization  in  the  State  service.  There 
are  two  stages  or  places  in  life  where  men 
know  exactly  how  to  measure  and  place 
their  fellow  men,  and  those  two  places  are 
in  boyhood  or  youth,  when  they  are  at- 
tending the  same  school  or  college,  and 
the  other,  while  they  are  together  at  the 
same  time  and  place  in  military  service, 
when  grown  to  man's  estate.  In  this  lat- 
ter case,  where  all  have  to  go  through  the 
same  work,  suffer  the  same  hardships  and 
fatigues,  it  becomes  easy  to  distinguish 
the  soldierly  qualities  that  go  to  make  up 
a  man — patience,  loyalty,  truth,  persever- 
ance and  honor — or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  unsoldierly  and  unmanly  qualities  of 
constant  discontent,  slovenliness  and  dis- 
honesty that  mark  the  shirk  and  the 
toady.  Regiments  and  companies  in 
military  life  are  like  individuals.  When 
they  are  in  harmony  with  themselves  they 
are  animated  with  great  and  good  desires 
and  work  together  to  accomplish  their 
aims,  but  when  the  various  chords  are 
out  of  unison  and  each  depends  on  the 
other,  then  loss  of  ambition  and  shiftless- 
ness  are  the  result,  and  the  organization 
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therefore,  the  way  can  be  pointed  out 
whereby  some  faults  may  be  avoided  in 
the  future  and  some  improvement  may 
be  made  by  acting  on  suggestions  that 
are  the  result  of  study  and  experience, 
then  good  for  the  body  general  must 
necessarily  result. 

The  separate  companies  sent  to  camp 
and  organized  into  provisional  battalions 
are  in  many  ways  at  a  great  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  regiments.  The  lat- 
ter at  battalion  drills  or  ceremonies  always 
have  the  same  companies  to  drill  with, 
the  same  officers  to  each  company,  and 
the  same  field  officers  for  the  battalion. 
Habit  and  association  are  great  fac- 
tors in  producing  good  results,  and  men 
get  accustomed  to  manners  and  ways  of 
command  of  various  officers.  All  this  is 
lacking  in  the  provisional  battalion.  Made 
up  of  separate  companies,  generally  only 
one  in  a  town  or  village,  they  are  brought 
for  the  first  time  into  contact  and  associ- 
ation with  other  companies  at  the  camp. 
It  takes  several  days 
for  the  men  to  be- 
come sufficiently  ac- 
customed to  the  offi- 
cers over  them — their 
habits,  voices,  etc. — 
to  best  carry  out 
their  wishes.  By  the 
time  this  is  thorough- 
ly learned  the  week's        colonel  appleton. 
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tour  is  over,  and  the  companies  separate, 
probably  never  to  meet  again  in  the  same 
battalion  and  with  the  same  officers.  At 
home  the  separate  company  is  not  only  a 
military  organization  in  which  all  citizens 
of  the  town  or  village  are  interested  and 
take  pride,  but  it  is  also  the  club  to  which 
are  admitted  only  those  citizens  whose 
social  status  is  beyond  question.  The  re- 
sult is  to  give  to  the  separate  company 
a  class  of  men  of  higher  order  of  intelli- 
gence and  social  position,  as  a  rule,  than 
is  found  among  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
regiments.  This  very  fact,  however,  while 
beneficial  in  many  ways,  gives  rise  to  a 
fault  that  is  very  marked  in  some  of  the 
companies — namely,  an  independence  of 
feeling  and  action  which  bars  out  at 
times  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  separate 
company  commander  is  more  supreme  in 
command  at  home  than  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment.  The  former  is  the  only  com- 
mander at  home,  while  the  latter  is  but 
one  of  several,  all  subordinate  to  the 
brigade  commander.  Consequently  what 
the  company  commander  does  must  be 
right,  and  he  therefore  is  apt  to  fall  into 
habits  and  customs  of  command  and  drill 
that  are  at  variance  with  the  true  spirit  of 
the  tactics. 

And  there  being  no  other  military  com- 
pany in  the  town,  there  is  none  of  that 
commendable  military  rivalry  which  is  al- 
ways finding  out  the  weak  points  of  its 
adversary  and  avoiding  the  same  itself. 
When  there  are  two  or  more  companies  in 
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the  same  place  there  is  always  a  worthy 
emulation  and  rivalry  on  the  part  of  each 
to  outdo  the  other.  In  the  regiments 
officers  and  men  are  all  taught  in  the 
same  way  ;  all  go  through  the  same  mill, 
all  are  subjected  to  the  same  force,  and 
consequently  are  all  of  the  same  mold. 
Many  most  excellent  officers  of  separate 
companies  marred  their  good  work  by 
giving  commands  that  were  of  course  to 
be  understood,  from  long  practice,  by 
their  own  companies,  but  with  such  a 
strange  inflection  and  awkward  time 
that,  when  they  were  put  without  warning 
in  command  of  companies  or  detachments 
not  their  own,  hesitating  and  broken  move- 
ments in  drill  were  generally  the  result. 
The  commanding  officer  of  a  separate 
company  from  long  habit  becomes  un- 
conscious that  there  are  perhaps  others  in 
the  company  who  can  command  as  well 
if  not  better  than  himself,  and  he  is  there- 
fore apt  to  always  assume  command  and 
his  subordinates  get  very  little  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  intelligence  in  positions 
and  under  conditions  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  as  familiar  with  as  the  cap- 
tain. 

Another  fault  peculiar  to  the  separate 
companies  is  the  mechanical  work  of  drill. 
While  in  the  manual  of  arms,  in  wheels 
and  company  movements  some  of  the 
separate  companies  cannot  be  excelled, 
in  the  mere  marching  they  did  not  do 
as  well  as  the  regiments.  Their  lines 
were  as  straight,  but  the  rear  rank  would 

invariably  fall 
behind  the 
proper  distance, 
and  with  the 
greatest  diffi- 
culty could  it 
be  kept  closed 
over  a  street 
paved  with  cob- 
ble stones.  In 
matters  of  dis- 
cipline, with  the 
exception  of 
three  or  four, 
the  country 
companies  de- 
serve nothing 
but  praise.  As 
a  rule  the  men 
composingthem 
are  among  the 
best  young  men 
of  the  town,  yet 
they  instinctive- 
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ly  realize  the  difference  between  on  duty 
and  off  duty  s  between  the  officer  and  en- 
hsted  man.  Now,  a  captain  can  make,  so 
far  as  his  abilities  go,  his  company  just 
such  a  company  as  he  desires  it  to  be.  If, 
therefore,  military  courtesy  and  etiquette, 
discipline  and  drill  are  not  up  to  his 
desires,  he  is  either  incapable  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  and  filling  the  position  of 
his  office,  or  he  is  wilfully  negligent. 
The  one  company  that  came  into  camp  in 
1889,  and  on  breaking  ranks  had  a  fight 
in  the  company  street,  is  perhaps  an  in- 
stance illustrating  this  principle. 

Some  of  the  separate  companies  had  for 
officers  men  who  had  been  sergeants  or 
corporals  in  the  regular  service.  This  is 
a  mistake.  The  man  who  has  been  in 
the  regular  service  and  held  for  some 
years  the  rank  of  sergeant  becomes  un- 
fitted, as  a  rule,  for  anything  higher  in 
a  different  service,  and  especially  one 
where  he  has  to  command  gentlemen. 
The  strict  and  rather  uncouth  ways  of  a 
good  regular  army  sergeant  are  at  fault 
here.  The  separate  companies  must  di- 
vest themselves  of  the  idea  that  a  soldier's 
work  is  made  up  of  company  and  battal- 
ion drills  and  guard  duty.  Even  while  in 
camp  there  are  many  things  of  ordinary 
daily  routine  that  must  be  thoroughly 
learned  and  practiced.  These  seem  little 
of  themselves,  but  are  great  and  impor- 
tant factors  in  making  the  best  soldier. 
It  is  the  business  of  a  future  paper  to 
point  the  ways  in  which  improvement  can 
be  had  ;  of  this  only  to  state  general  de- 
fects. Taken  as  a  whole,  the  separate 
companies  are  a  body  of  splendid  soldiery 
that  any  State  might  well  be  proud  of. 
In  mere  mechanical  work  some  of  them, 
as  the  Thirty-second,  from  Hoosick  Falls, 
the  Forty-second,  from  Niagara  Falls,  and 
others,  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Among  the  regiments  there  is  a  wider 
range  than  among  the  separate  com- 
panies. It  will  be  plainly  understood 
that  the  writer  makes  no  comparison  nor 
gives  any  regiment  precedence  over 
others.  AH  have  their  good  points  and 
all  have  faults  ;  some,  perhaps,  not  as 
great  as  others.  Four  years  ago  the 
Sixty-fifth  Regiment,  stationed  in  Buf- 
falo, had  a  reputation  as  bad  as  any  or- 
ganization ever  in  the  Guard.  The  pres- 
ent colonel,  on  his  election  two  years 
ago,  saw  the  trouble  and  the  cause  of  it, 
and  at  once  set  to  work  to  do  away  with 
it.  He  commenced  the  weeding  process, 
not  only  among  the  men  but  officers  also. 


The  weakest  point  to-day  is  with  its  offt 
cers.  It  has  made  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment during  the  past  two  years  under 
Colonel  Welch,  but  there  is  room  for  still 
further  improvement  in  matters  of  drill, 
military  etiquette  and  military  inter- 
course. It  is  second  to  no  regiment  in 
the  State  in  discipline. 

The  Seventy-fourth  Regiment,  also  from 
Buffalo,  seems  to  be  working  under  an 
unlucky  star.  At  home  its  armory  loca- 
tion, its  past  record  and  officers  have  been 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  made  it  the 
leading  regiment  of  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  But  while  its  neighbor,  the 
Sixty-fifth,  has  improved  and  gained  in 
numbers,  the  Seventy-fourth  has  steadily 
lost.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  misfortunes  that  could  not  well 
be  helped,  but  a  great  deal  is  due  also  to 
company  officers.  Two  of  the  companies 
of  this  regiment,  in  matters  of  company 
drill,  are  the  equal  of  any  in  the  State,  but 
the  others  are  woefully  behind.  In  one 
or  two  too  great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  recruiting  up  to  full  strength,  so  as 
to  parade  a  large  company.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
quality  of  drill.  In  other  companies  there 
has  been  apparently  a  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  officers  in  attending  drills. 
The  result  of  all  this  plainly  showed  it- 
self in  camp.  There  is  excellent  material 
in  the  Seventy-fourth,  and  if  its  officers 
desire  they  can  make  the  regiment  second 
to  none,  but  to  do  it  they  must  give  up 
personal  military  ambitions  and  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good. 

In  Albany  is  stationed  the  Tenth  Bat- 
talion, four  companies  strong.  Like  the 
Seventy-fourth,  it  has  labored  under 
heavy  burdens  for  years  past,  but  the 
load  is  lifting  now  and  the  battalion  bids 
fair  to  grow  into  a  regiment.  In  a  city 
of  the  size  of  Albany,  with  its  many  inde- 
pendent military  companies,  there  seems 
to  be  plenty  of  material  to  recruit  a  regi- 
ment from,  and  with  the  new  armory  once 
finished  there  will  be  the  field  to  do  it 
in. 

The  battalion  has  a  most  excellent  set 
of  officers  throughout,  and  wherever  tested 
it  has  not  been  found  wanting.  Its  work 
in  camp  was  a  surprise  to  everybody. 

Quite  different  from  the  Tenth  Bat- 
talion was  the  Eleventh  Regiment  from 
New  York  city.  As  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out  of  the  State  service  last 
January,  for  reasons  well  known  to  all  the 
Guard,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  write  fur- 
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ther  of  it,  except  to  say  that  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  State. 

The  famous  Sixty-ninth,  the  Irish  regi- 
ment, was,  to  the  writer,  a  study.  So 
much  had  been  said  of  this  regiment,  so 
many  jokes  and  stories  told  of  its  officers 
and  men,  that  it  was  expected  to  present 
a  mob-like  appearance.  Instead  thereof 
there  was  a  body  of  young  men,  superb  in 
physique,  who  were  willing  at  all  times  to 
learn  under  competent  officers. 

The  greatest  trouble  with  the  regiment 
is  a  want  of  harmony  among  its  officers  and 
a  lack  of  military  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  a  few  of  them.  The  first  is  kept  down, 
generally,  under  the  efficient  management 
of  its  colonel,  but  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  tactics  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
company  officers  showed  itself  very  plain- 
ly at  drill. 

Another  regiment  that  holds  itself 
rightfully  to  be  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive regiments  in  the  State,  yet  in  many 
respects  is  the  opposite  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth,  is  the  Thirteenth  of  Brooklyn. 
From  its  vigorous  colonel  down  to  the 
junior  second  lieutenant  this  regiment 
is  progressive.  And  this  is  its  greatest 
trouble — it  is  too  much  so.  It  is  good  to 
be  progressive  where  you  progress,  but  to 
commence  one  thing  and  before  it  is  fin- 
ished jump  into  another  is  apt  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  whole.  The  men  of 
the  Thirteenth  are,  as  a  rule,  small  and 
look  undersized,  but  they  stand  work  and 


fatigue  well,  as  the  writer  well  knows, 
having  spent  a  day  and  night  in  the 
mountains  with  them.  Still,  it  would  look 
better  to  recruit  more  men  of  a  larger 
size  and  less  of  a  smaller,  and  in  work- 
ing through  the  details  of  minor  tactics 
to  execute  thoroughly  every  movement 
undertaken,  in  regular  order,  before  tak- 
ing up  the  next. 

The  Twenty-third,  of  Brooklyn,  "Ours," 
is  one  of  the  few  regiments  that  seems  to 
possess  no  superior  in  the  country.  Com- 
posed of  young  men,  as  a  rule,  of  good 
social  and  business  standing,  with  a  his- 
tory and  record  to  be  proud  of,  capable 
and  efficient  officers,  and  a  colonel  v/ho 
seems  to  possess  all  the  qualifications  of 
a  commanding  officer  of  a  National  Guard 
regiment,  it  is  little  wonder  that  it  stands 
without  a  superior  in  drill  or  discipline. 
The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  its  work 
in  camp  was  its  slowness  in  assembling  for 
any  formation.  It  actually  took  some 
companies  as  long  to  get  ready  for  drill  as 
it  does  entire  regiments  generally.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  be  neat  and  precise,  to  be 
properly  uniformed  and  equipped,  but  it 
is  much  better  to  combine  with  these 
celerity  and  rapidity  of  movement. 

There  were  several  points  noticed  that 
were  peculiar  to  all  the  regiments,  but 
these,  together  with  the  remaining  regi- 
ments and  the  needs  of  the  National 
Guard,  will  be  discussed  in  a  future 
paper. 
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OUR    VISTA 


We  await  in  this  sheltered  haven, 

The  coming  of  the  tide — 

The  flood  of  years  that  shall  bear  us  o'er 

The  rolling  ocean  wide. 

We  stand  at  the  open  doorway, 

With  bright,  expectant  gaze, 

And  see  in  the  rosy  dawning 

A  wealth  of  happy  days. 


We  look  toward  the  blue  crown,  eastward, 

In  the  land  of  the  rising  sun, 

Where  the  pastures  sparkle  in  crystal 

And  the  woods  with  silver  run  ; 

And  our  hearts  beat  warm  and  earnest 

As  we  gaze  oe'r  vale  and  stream, 

And  life  lies  fair  before  us 

In  the  beauty  of  a  dream. 


We  seek  the  voice  of  music 
In  every  glade  and  glen, 
To  fill  with  wondrous  sweetness 
The  fainting  hearts  of  men  ; 
We  seek  in  this  land  of  rapture 
The  jewel  all  would  bring — 
The  fleeting  breath  of  beauty — 
The  halo  of  the  King. 


We  know  the  thorns  are  scattered 
Along  that  tempting  way  ; 
And  rocks  will  tear,  relentless, 
Each  passing  form  of  clay  ; 
But  ever — yes,  forever  ! 
Our  love  shall  burn  so  bright 
That  shadow  ne'er  can  tarnish, 
Nor  blackest  shade  of  night. 


W.  Barlow  Hill. 


BOGS  AND  BOG  TROTTING. 


BY    THOS.    S.    BLACKWELL. 


HE  Green  Isle  well 
merits  its  verdant 
cognomen  when  we 
only  gaze  upon  the 
bright  emerald  sward 
of  such  counties  as 
Meath  or  West 
Meath,  or  a  rich  tract 
of  land  like  the 
"  Golden  Vein  "  of 
Tipperary  and  Lim- 
erick, but  when  we 
come  to  look  upon 
'  such   a  vast  expanse 

of  dark,  gloomy  moor  as  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
it  makes  us  think  that  the  viridity  of  Erin 
(in  color,  at  least)  is  apocryphal.  Stretch- 
ing away  for  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a  great 
sea  of  murky  brown — sombre  and  death- 
like in  its  still  monotony. 

All  over  Ireland  are  found  these  bogs, 
though  none  have  anything  like  the  ex- 
tent of  that  Sahara  of  mire  and  heather — 
the  Bog  of  Allen. 

Many  of  the  bogs  have  been  forests 
in  days  gone  by,  as  we  can  tell  by  the 
giant  trunks  of  oak,  deal,  yew  and  other 
trees  found  everywhere  embedded  in  the 
soft  peat,  as  sound  as  if  they  had  just 
fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  some  ruthless 
woodman.  How  such  forests  were  so 
completely  blotted  out  is  a  mystery,  but 
a  great  and  wonderful  change  must  have 
come  over  the  face  of  nature,  for  none  of 
these  trees  are  now  found  growing  in  or 
near  the  places  that  knew  them  before. 
A  dismal  aspect  has  one  of  those  colossal 
land  lakes  to  the  ordinary  onlooker,  who 
sees  nothing  but  mire  and  misery  in  the 
scene,  but  to  the  sportsman,  who  is  a 
professional  "  bog  trotter,"  it  is  little  short 
of  a  paradise.  That  dark  cloud  of  brown 
heath  and  tussocky  grass  has  a  silver 
lining  of  sport  for  him.  Many  of  the 
Irish  bogs  have  a  range  of  low  sandy  hills 
running  along  their  verge,  while  occasion- 
ally here  and  there  are  mushroom-like 
mounds  of  the  same  substance,  which  pop 
up  their  heads  like  huge  bubbles.  These 
hills  are  generally  thickly  covered  with 
scrubby  hazel  bushes,  furze  and  ferns. 

Usually  round  the  edge  of  a  bog  there 
is  a  belt  of  a  few  acres  of  rough  broken 


land  covered  with  a  coarse  sedgy  grass. 
This  has  been  cut  at  some  recent  period 
for  "turf"  or  "peat,"  and  there  before 
you  is  the  dark  perpendicular  face  of  "the 
bank  "  from  which  the  sods  of  turf  that 
you  see  piled  in  ".footings,"  on  the  high 
ground  above  there,  have  been  taken. 
These  sods  are  cut  by  a  man  with  a  sharp, 
winged  spade,  in  lumps  about  twice  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  brick,  and  thrown  up 
on  the  bank  above  him  to  a  man  who 
catches  and  loads  them  on  a  flat  barrow 
to  be  wheeled  off  and  spread  thinly  on 
the  ground  to  dry.  After  being  "  footed  " 
and  allowed  to  dry  for  a  time,  the  peat 
is  put  into  neatly-built  "  clamps,"  where 
it  is  left  till  thoroughly  seasoned,  when 
it  is  drawn  home  and  securely  housed  or 
"clamped."  No  more  cheerful  fire  is 
there  than  a  good  turf  one  ;  the  hard 
black  "stone"  turf  burns  like  coal,  while 
the  soft  mossy  "  brown  "  lights  easily  and 
makes  a  merry  blaze. 

My  first  initiation  into  the  art  of  "  bog 
trotting  "  was  under  the  auspices  of  old 

Barney  Smith,  the  butler  at  Castle . 

The  Smith  family  had  lived  under  the 
Baldwins  for  generations,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  butler  had  been  an  hereditary 
office. 

Barney  was  a  wizened-up,  little  old 
man,  with  a  very  mangy  wig,  and  quite 
stiff  from  the  "  rheumatiz  "  on  the  off  leg. 
He  was  a  first-class  servant,  if  we  could 
overlook  a  habit  he  had  of  entering,  con 
aniore,  into  the  general  conversation  of 
the  dinner  table.  "  The  ould  masther  " 
was  very  deaf  and  fond  of  telling  long- 
winded  yarns,  with  a  strong  dash  of  the 
Munchausen  running  through  them. 

Barney's  comments  were  very  amus- 
ing to  a  stranger  :  "  Nivir  heed  him  !  " 
"That's  a  lie!"  "Oh!  be  the  tare." 
"  What'll  he  till  nixt."  "Musha!  I  won- 
der but  that  choked  ye,"  and  such  like. 

But  Barney's  love  and  devotion  to  the 
"ould  stock  "  were  most  ardent  and  sin- 
cere, and  if  anyone  else  had  attempted  to 
cast  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  any  of 
"  the  masther's  "  statements — woe  betide 
him  ! 

The  old  butler's  pet  aversion  was  the 
village  dispensary  doctor,  who  dined  at 
the  castle  every  Friday.     The  doctor  was 
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a  would-be  sportsman,  greatly  to  Barney's 
disgust,  who  easily  detected  a  Brumma- 
gem ring  about  his  talk.  When  I  first 
made  Barney's  acquaintance  I  was  a 
small  boy  on  a  visit  at  the  castle.  By  the 
maternal  line  I  had  some  of  the  blood  of 
that  ferruginous-armed  Gaul,  Count  Bald- 
win, "  Bras  de  Fer,"  in  my  veins,  and  that 
was  my  passport  to  Barney's  patronage. 
The  old  man  was  a  thorough  devotee  to 
sport,  but  his  lame  leg  now  handicapped 
him  heavily.  He  was  a  splendid  dog 
breaker,  and  always  had  a  couple  of  young 
ones  on  hand.  My  first  introduction  to 
a  bog  was  with  Barney  and  his  setters. 
Twig  and  Juno,  early  in  the  August  of 
18 — ,  to  try  them  on  the  young  grouse. 

A  rough  lane  about  a  mile  in  length  led 
from  "the  castle"  to  this  "happy  hunt- 
ing ground,"  and  my  Mentor  used  to  en- 
liven the  way  with  very  crude  remarks  on 
the.  fauna  of  the  neighborhood,  and  sport- 
ing anecdotes.  At  times  the  old  man's, 
spirits  would  fail  when  something  would 
remind  him  of  "  poor  Masther  John," 
"poor  Masther  John"  being  the  last  of 
the  Baldwins,  who  had  died  with  his  regi- 
ment in  India  a  few  years  before  this. 

Our  walk  to  the  bog  was  generally  a 
pretty  dull  one  when  Barney  got  a  fit  of 
"  the  blues  ;  "  but  once  he  set  foot  on  the 
heath,  everything  seemed  to  be  forgotten 
but  the  dogs  and  the  grouse.  An  Irish 
bog  about  the  beginning  of  August  is  not 
the  miserable-looking  waste  that  it  seems 
from  a  distance.  The  heather  is  one 
mass  of  lovely  purple  blossom,  and  the 
busy  honey  bees  are  humming  about 
everywhere.  Here  and  there  is  a  bunch 
of  the  large,  bell-flowered  heath,  some 
with  dark  purple  and  some  with  white 
blossoms  ;  or  a  clump  of  the  royal  fern 
{Osmunda  regalis),  with  its  large,  hand- 
some leaves. 

Barney  runs  the  dogs  through  a  swampy 
piece  on  the  verge  of  the  bog — an  old 
"cut-away"  bit,  covered  with  tall  rushes, 
flaggers  and  thickets  of  furze,  "  to  take 
the  fire  edge  off  them,"  as  the  old  man 
explains.  The  dogs  are  wild  and  spring 
a  few  snipe,  for  which  Barney  rates  them 
well.  His  voice,  which  is  not  at  all  melo- 
dious, sends  a  hare  bouncing  from  her 
form  in  a  tuft  of  rushes,  and  she  goes  off 
on  three  legs,  with  that  peculiar  agile 
hop  which  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  a  puss 
that  will  lead  greyhounds  a  rare  dance. 
It  is  too  great  a  temptation  for  Twig, 
as  the  hare  passes  within  ten  yards  of 
him,    and    away    he     goes,    splash-dash 


through  water,  mud  and  heath,  now 
dashing  through  a  rushy  pool,  now  floun- 
dering through  a  mud  hole,  now  tumbling 
head  over  heels  in  the  turf  "  footings" — 
Barney  yelling  and  whistling  like  an  en- 
gine when  the  driver  sees  a  frightened 
horse.  Very  irate  is  the  old  man  and 
Twig  gets  a  sharp  flagellation  when  he 
comes  sneaking  back  from  his  futile  chase, 
looking  very  guilty  and  crestfallen.  The 
dogs  are  on  their  good  behavior  after 
this,  and  work  together  nicely. 

Juno  stops  as  if  shot,  in  some  short 
heath,  her  head  turned  over  her  shoul- 
der. There  she  stands  as  if  carved  out 
of  marble — the  only  sign  of  life  being 
the  short,  nervous  chopping  of  the  un- 
der jaw.  Twig  catches  sight  of  her 
and  strikes  an  equally  statuesque  atti- 
tude. 

A  low  "  To  !  Ho  !  "  from  Barney,  as  he 
raises  his  hand,  and  then  comes  a  beau- 
tiful bit  of  backing  and  setting — each 
dog  in  its  turn  creeping  on  a  tew  paces 
in  advance  of  the  other,  until  at  last  they 
lie  crouched  down  and  will  not  move. 

Barney  gives  his  hands  a  sharp  clap  to- 
gether and  "  whirr  ! "  up  starts  the  old 
hen  grouse  with  any  amount  of  fuss  and 
feathers,  and  flutters  away  over  the  turf 
bank,  while  a  few  yards  to  one  side 
springs  up  a  grand  cock  grouse,  in  all  the 
gloss  and  glory  of  his  lovely  plumage, 
and  with  a  defiant  "  cok  !  cok  !  "  he 
darts  off  like  an  arrow  skimming  across 
the  bog. 

The  dogs  behave  beautifully — not  at- 
tempting to  stir  an  inch,  and  come  in  for 
their  meed  of  praise  and  patting  from 
their  master.  After  searching  about  for 
a  little  we  find  a  brood  of  grouse — very 
juvenile  "cheepers"  that  will  not  be 
"fit"  by  August  20,  which  used  to  be  the 
opening  day  of  the  grouse  shooting  in 
Ireland.  Numerous  hares  try  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  dogs,  but  Barney's  warning 
voice  and  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  re- 
cent chastisement  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  coursing  match.  One  hare  pops  up 
under  Barney's  feet,  and  the  old  man 
takes  a  "  throw "  at  it  with  his  stick, 
knocking  puss  over  "  spacheless,"  as  he 
says. 

We  meet  a  few  packs  of  grouse  and 
have  some  pretty  setting  and  some  beau- 
tiful "  roading  "  by  the  dogs  on  old  cocks. 

"  D'ye  see  that  big  flash  (Anglice, 
marsh)  forninst  the  ould  mill  over  there  ? 
That's  where  poor  Masther  John  sarved 
out   the    fellow  that    thried    to    take    the 
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gun  av  him.  Me  poor  bhoy  was  out 
shootin'  by  himself,  whin  a  big  chap 
comes  up  to  him,  an'  keeps  along  wid 
him,  talkin'  an'  chattin'.  After  a  while 
Masther  John  fires  off  both  barrels  at  a 
shnipe,  an'  the  minnit  he  did  the  fel- 
low up  wid  a  big  lump  of  a  shtick  he  had 
in  his  fisht,  an'  swears,  by  this  an'  by 
that,  that  he'd  knock  his  brains  out 
if  he  didn't  give  up  the  gun  at  wanst. 
Masthur  John  seen  he  was  in  a  fix,  but 
says  he  to  him,  '  Well,  I  suppose  there's 
nothing  for  it  but  to  hand  it  over — but 
you  may  as  well  have  the  powder  and 
shot,  too.' 

"  '■  All  right,'  said  the  chap,  wid  a  grin 
at  gettin'  it  so  aisy,  'hand  thim  out.' 

"  So  poor  Masther  John  began  to  fumble 
in  his  pocket  for  the  powder  horn  by  the 
way  ;  an'  all  of  a  suddint  he  pulls  out  a 
pishtol  an'  covers  the  chap. 

'■'■ '  Now,  my  fine  fellow,'  says  me  poor 
brave  bhoy,  'rightabout  turn  !  and  march 
straight  to  Clonaslee  police  barrack,  and 
if  you  turn  to  right  or  left  I'll  put  a 
couple  of  bullets  into  you.'  An'  there 
shure  enough  he  marched,  the  big  bos- 
thoon,  wid  the  gun  on  his  showlder,  into 
the  barracks  and  gev  him  up  prisoner. 
The  fellow  got  his  eighteen  months  in 
Tullamore  jail  at  the  next  assizes." 

One  day  we  met  an  old  duck  with  a 
brood  of  "  flappers,"  full  grown  and 
feathered,  but  not  yet  able  to  fly.  The 
old  one  went  off  flapping  and  quacking 
along  the  heather,  as  if  in  a  most  crip- 
pled condition,  and  humbugged  the  two 
young  dogs  into  another  fruitless  chase, 
but  Barney  was  proof  against  her  wiles 
and  remarked  that  "  the  '  clutch  '  must  be 
somewhere  'round."  When  the  dogs  re- 
turned and  had  received  their  reward, 
they  made  out  the  "  clutch  "  on  the  edge 
of  an  old  bog  hole,  into  which  the 
flappers  splashed  helter  -  skelter.  We 
hunted  them  up  and  down  the  bog  hole 
for  a  long  time  as  they  dashed  and 
dived  about,  until  Barney  bethought  of 
improvising  a  landing  net,  with  his  stick, 
a  switch  and  a  handkerchief,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  three  or  four  of  them. 

Pleasant  days  were  those  with  old  Bar- 
ney, and  I  may  say  I  owe  all  my  bog  lore 
to  him.  A  proud  day  it  was,  shortly  after 
the  grouse  shooting  had  commenced,  when 
"the  ould  masther"  said  to  me,  "I  say. 
Tommy,  would  you  like  to  go  out  shoot- 
ing on  the  bog  to-day  ?  Barney  can't  go 
with  you,  but  he  says  we  can  trust  you 
with  a  gun." 


I  need  not  say  how  I  jumped  at  the 
proposal.  Sancho,  a  venerable  and  sage 
old  pointer,  was  to  be  my  companion, 
and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  suddenly  grown  two 
feet  higher,  as  I  shouldered  my  gun  and 
whistled  old  "Sank"  out  of  the  yard. 
I  had  to  pass  through  "  the  haggard," 
where  the  men  were  busy  making  a  large 
hay  rick,  and  there  was  great  laughing 
among  them  when  old  Mr.  Baldwin  called 
out  to  me  :  "  Now  then.  Tommy,  don't 
kill  them  all ;  leave  a  few  to  breed  !  " 

Once  on  the  bog  I  gave  a  cheery  "  Hie 
on  !  "  to  Sancho,  and  the  old  fellow  start- 
ed off  in  a  slow,  methodical  jog  trot.  He 
was  quite  oblivious  of  such  small  fry  as 
snipe,  and  sprung  a  good  many,  which 
went  off  "scraik!  scraiking ! "  in  their 
sharp,  zigzag  flight,  without  my  burning 
powder  on  them.  At  last  the  old  dog's 
nonchalant  manner  seemed  to  change, 
and  he  became  more  eager  in  some  long, 
tufty  heather.  Suddenly  he  came  to  a 
dead  set,  one  paw  uplifted,  tail  straight 
out  and  stiff,  eyes  fixed,  and  the  whole 
body  rigid. 

How  my  heart  beat  as,  nearly  breath- 
less with  excitement,  I  hurried  up  to  him. 
Slowly  and  stealthily  he  crept  on,  until  at 
last  he  came  to  a  dead  stop.  There  he 
crouched,  his  head  turned  to  one  side, 
immovable  as  a  statue. 

I  stood  over  him  for  some  minutes, 
until  at  last  my  low  whispered  "go  on" 
had  its  effect,  and  he  crept  on  a  few 
paces. 

Whirr !  whirr  !  Up  sprung  the  old 
cock  and  hen  grouse,  and  bang  !  bang  ! 
went  both  barrels,  the  reports  send- 
ing the  young  birds  fluttering  up  all 
around  me.  How  small  I  felt  as  San- 
cho looked  after  the  fast  retreating 
pack  as  they  flew  off  without  the  loss 
of  so  much  as  a  feather,  and  then  turned 
to  look  on  me  with  an  air  of  pitying 
scorn.  This  sort  of  thing  occurred  sev- 
eral times,  until  Sancho  plainly  showed 
his  disgust,  and  evidently  had  serious  in- 
tentions of  trotting  home.  I  was  Uriah- 
Heepish  in  my  servility  to  that  old  dog, 
and  the  fulsomeness  of  my  flattery  was 
humiliating. 

At  last  we  came  on  a  fine  pack  which 
sprang  rather  wild,  and  I  gave  them  my 
right  barrel  in  desperation  without  any 
result,  when  "  cok  !  cok  ! "  rose  an  old 
cock  grouse  just  at  my  feet  and  went 
off  laughing  defiance  at  me.  I  took  my 
time,  covered  him,  fired,  and  down  he 
came.     Oh,  the  ecstasy  of  that  moment  J 
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All  Barney's  dog-breaking  instructions 
were  forgotten,  and  I  rushed  up  and 
seized  the  bird. 

How  I  gloated  over  it,  and  smoothed 
down  the  lovely  plumage  !  There  never 
was  such  a  grouse,  I  thought.  Luck 
seemed  to  turn  after  this.  Sancho  be- 
came quite  amiable  and  found  more 
birds,  of  which  I  succeeded  in  shooting 
three.  No  knight  of  old,  after  the 
achievement  of  a  doughty  deed,  could 
have  felt  prouder  approaching  his  "  ladye 
love  "  than  I  did  walking  up  to  that  hay 
rick  and  displaying  my  two  brace  of 
grouse  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  those 
scoffers  of  the  morning.  I  often  had  a 
day  on  the  bog  after  that,  with  varying 
luck  ;  but  what  I  call  "my  first  day  "  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Bog  trotting  is  quite  an  art.  To  a  nov- 
ice who  does  not  understand  the  geog- 
raphy of  a  bog  it  is  pretty  difficult  work. 
In  parts  where  the  heather  is  long  and 
coarse  there  will  often  be  deep  holes  in- 
to which  an  amateur  goes  with  a  terrible 
flop.  Then  there  is  an  agility  required, 
and  practical  experience  is  necessary,  in 
knowing  how  to  spring  from  tussock  to 
tussock  in  crossing  a  soft  spot.  Parts  of 
the  bog  are  green  and  inviting  and  are 
covered  with  a  short,  coarse  kind  of  grass. 
This  is  in  reality  only  floating  on  the  top 
of  the  water,  or  liquid  mud,  as  when  you 
step  on  such  a  piece  you  will  see  the  sur- 
face for  thirty  or  forty  yards  round  undu- 
lating like  a  miniature  sea  with  a  swell 
on.  Though  the  tyro  may  be  rather 
alarmed  at  the  seeming  "nothingness"  of 
the  swaying  carpet  beneath  his  feet,  yet 
there  is  no  fear  ;  it  is  a  tough  mat,  and  I 
never  heard  of  anyone  going  through. 

The  inexperienced  bog  trotter  is  often 
surprised,  when  jumping  on  some  seem- 
ingly firm  tuft,  to  find  himself  suddenly 
submerged  to  his  waist  or  deeper.  I  re- 
member one  day,  when  stealing  on  some 
teal  which  I  had  marked  down,  jumping 


on  to  an  apparently  solid  lump,  when 
down  I  went  into  a  sea  of  soft  black 
slime.  The  stuff  seemed  possessed  of  a 
strange  tenacity,  which  held  my  legs  as  if 
in  a  vise.  I  struggled  and  pulled  for  all  I 
was  worth,  but  only  got  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  mire. 

I  was  far  away  on  a  lonely  part  of  the 
bog,  v/here  it  was  no  use  shouting  for 
help,  and  I  do  not  know  what  would  have 
been  the  outcome  if  Juno,  an  intelligent 
old  setter,  had  not  taken  in  the  situation 
and  come  to  the  rescue.  I  seized  hold 
of  her  tail,  and  getting  my  gun  across 
under  my  chest  I  made  a  desperate 
effort  and  managed  to  pull  up  my  legs 
and  get  stretched  out  on  the  soft  sur- 
face. In  this  way  I  succeeded  in  floun- 
dering until  I  got  to  firmer  footing. 

For  a  "mixed  bag"  there  is  no  place 
comes  up  to  an  Irish  bog.  In  the  drains 
and  sedgy  pools  you  will  meet  ducks, 
teal  and  widgeon,  and  in  winter  flocks 
of  wild  geese  frequent  the  wilder  parts. 
Grouse,  snipe  and  hares  are  to  be  found 
anywhere  over  it,  and  on  the  borders  a 
stray  rabbit  often  pops  up,  or  you  flush 
a  whirring  covey  of  partridge. 

If  there  are  plantations  or  woods  near 
the  bog  an  occasional  rocketing  pheas- 
ant will  dash  up,  or  a  woodcock  go  flap- 
ping off.  On  the  rough  moorlands  round 
the  bog  there  are  "  stands "  of  golden 
plover,  as  well  as  quantities  of  its  more 
common,  but  not  less  handsome,  green 
cousin,  and  if  cautious  enough  you  may 
get  a  shot  at  a  wary  curlew. 

This  is  the  great  charm  of  rough  shoot- 
ing. A  plethoric  bag  of  grouse  on  a 
Scotch  moor,  a  sackful  of  partridges  in 
Norfolk,  a  cartful  of  half-tame  pheasants 
on  a  strictly-preserved  manor,  cloy  the 
appetite  for  slaughter,  but  for  a  thorough- 
ly good  day's  sport,  with  the  relish  of  not 
knowing  what  will  jump  up  before  you, 
commend  me  to  an  Irish  bog  and  a  day's 
bog  trotting. 


"NA- MA-GO-OS    MI-NI-PI-GO-SID." 


BY    DR.    G.    ARCHIE    STOCKWELL,    F.  Z.  S. 


^ 


why  namagoos 
or  7ninipigo- 
sid? 

In  the  far- 
away days 
when  the 
only  craft 
that  plough- 
ed the  blue 
waters  of 
M ee  -  s  h  e  - 
gcine,  Co-ni- 
d-tar  and 
Mitchagkitchi  -  garni  ^ 
were  the  tiny  bark- 
lets  that  on  calm  days 
sped  out  from  sweep- 
ing coves  propelled 
by  the  brawny  arms 
of  red  men — when  Mee-she-mee-kee-jidc,  the 
*'  Great  Turtle,"  was,  but  Macki«a7<y  was 
not,  and  Sault  de  Sainte  Marie  bore  the 
euphonious  designation  of  Ot-chip-ive-Nd- 
dd-go-wdning — when  the  finny  tribes  were 
had  in  abundance  by  means  of  rude  hooks 
of  bone,  spears  of  flint,  and  nets  twisted 
from  bark  fibre — then  A-ni-chi-na-be-Od- 
jib-wes^  were  Pd-d-kuk-Md-7iif s^  especial 
care,  and  na?nagods,  nenijishid,  gwendtchi- 
wid.  minipigosid'^  swam  close  by  the  wig- 
wam door.  Now,  alas  !  all  is  changed. 
The  encroachments  of  Kitchi-mo-ko-7udg, 
Md-id-ge-wid  and  Jdg-wash  ^  have  driven 
the  game  god  from  Portdgundss^^  to  the 
weird  solitudes  of  Nevddingin-dking''  be- 
yond Mitchagkitchi-gdmi  toward  Hudson's 
Bay;  the  falls  of  Sainte  Marie  are  jealously 
guarded  by  usurping  whites  eager  for  md- 
nigeway  (spoil)  ;  and  the  great  trout,  far 
from  haunting  the  estuaries,  rapids  and 
bays,  has  sought  the  seclusion  of  the 
more  remote  depths  of  Kitchi-md-mdn- 
gash-kd,^  adopting  new  habits  and  ways. 
Even  his  name  is  all  but  forgotten,  hav- 
ing been  merged  by  scientists  into  an  in- 
comprehensible namaycush^ 


'  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron  and  Superior. 
'  National  designation  of  the  Ojibbwas. 
^  Ojibbwa  game  god. 

*  The  Mackinac  or  amethystine  trout,  or  "  He-who-swims- 
deepest-of-all,  the  useful,  beautiful,  well  tasted." 

*  "  Yankees,  Germans  and  Irish." 
*Drummond's  Island. 

'The  "Wind  Mountains." 
^  The  Great  Lakes. 

*  Mere   gibberish,  a  distortion  of  natnagobs  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  definite  amethystus  of  Mitchel. 


Throughout  all  his  extended  domain 
amethystus  is  without  peer  or  rival  ;  he 
is  undisputedly  sovereign  of  the  unsalted 
seas.  The  lake  sturgeon  [Acipefiser  riibi- 
amdiis)  on  occasion  may  surpass  in  actual 
bulk,  but  is  only  a  simple,  phlegmatic 
creature,  whose  life  is  devoted  to  delving 
in  clay  and  sphagnum  banks  for  the  mi- 
nute invertebrates  that  afford  him  suste- 
nance ;  and  the.maskallonge,  a  sneaking, 
contemptible  creature  that  science  dubs 
Esox  nobilior — the  "  noble  pike  !  " — though 
frequently  had  of  considerable  propor- 
tions, is  less  an  inhabitant  of  the  Great 
Lakes  than  their  tributaries  and  marshes. 

Mitchel  and  La  Houtan  assert  that 
amethystus  attains  a  maximum  weight  of 
125  pounds  ;  but  nothing  approaching 
thereto  has  been  known  during  the  last 
half-dozen  decades.  Eighty  pounds  is  a 
rarity  ;  sixty  as  nearly  so,  and  properly 
considered  a  monster  ;  forty  pounds, 
huge,  and  the  majority  of  fishermen  are 
well  content  with  any  excess  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  pounds.  During  thirty 
years'  experience  in  the  Great  Lake  re- 
gion, and  in  Mackinac  trout  fishing  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  but  three 
exceeding  forty  pounds  ;  one  from  near 
the  Lesser  Manitoulin  (now  Cockburn's 
Island),  between  Lake  Huron  and  Georg- 
ian Bay  ;  one  from  off  Thunder  Bay,  in 
the  same  waters  ;  the  third  from  the  east 
arm  of  Traverse  Bay,  Lake  Michigan,  and 
all  taken  from  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
eleven  hundred  feet. 

Handsome  of  outline  in  spite  of  a  some- 
what robust  tendency  ;  possessed  of  brill- 
iant pink  and  purple  hues,  which  the 
brown  and  white  mottlings  of  a  trans- 
lucent skin  but  half  conceal,  namagoos 
in  many  respects  resembles  his  congener 
of  tide  waters  and  anadromous  habits. 
His  flesh  is  firm,  flaky,  juicy,  rich  in 
curd,  and  when  gnostically  prepared  for 
the  table  is  second  to  no  fish  that  swims  ; 
even  the  grand  Salmo  solar  and  far-famed 
A-tik-d-meg  (white  fish — Congonus  a/bus) 
pale  by  comparison.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, few  ever  taste  him  in  perfection,  for 
to  be  fully  appreciated  he  must  be  had 
fresh  from  the  icy  waters  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior— or,  better  yet,  the  Nipigon  estuary 
^and  plunged  into  the  pot  as  near  alive 
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as  conscience  will  permit.  Be  it  known, 
however,  I  refer  to  the  true  namagoos  or 
Mackinac  trout  [Salt/io  amcthystits),  an  in- 
habitant only  of  icy  waters  above  latitude 
forty-five,  and  not  the  insignificant  yel- 
low-meated  creature  of  universal  distri- 
bution that  generally  usurps  the  title. 
And  though  American  ichthyologists  as- 
sume the  two  species  to  be  identical,  un- 
like breeding,  haunts,  habits  and  colors, 
as  well  as  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
human  palate,  do  not  affirm  it.  It  is  the 
latter  form  that  has  been  taken  as  the 
type,  and  the  brilliant  but  cynical  Henry 
William  Herbert  was  led  to  denounce  the 
Mackinac  salmon. 

All  sombre-hued  trout  in  America,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  obtain  the  prefix 
of  salmon^  though  the  true  salmon  trout  is 
the  anadromous  sea  trout  i^Salnio  triitid). 
In  this  way  ameth5^stus  has  further  suf- 
fered in  reputation,  being  confounded 
with  the  red-mated  lakers  of  Eastern 
ponds  and  the  St.  Lawrence  basin.  The 
red  and  yellow  fleshed  trout,  however, 
are  more  or  less  lopal  and  gregarious  in 
habits,  spawn  over  sphagnum  beds  and 
shallow  bars,  sometimes  even  ascending 
rivers  for  the  purpose  ;  are  possessed  of 
obscene  appetites,  and  thrive  while  play- 
ing hosts  to  various  disgusting  para- 
sites, from  which  they  are  positively  never 
wholly  free.  So  well  is  this  latter  fact 
understood  that  fishermen  who  fatten 
swine  on  fish  refuse  carefully  exclude  the 
offal  of  these  trout  from  the  styes." 
Amethystus,  on  the  contrary,  is  solitary, 
extremely  aristocratic  and  cleanly  in  hab- 
its, and  possessed  of  a  shark-like  voracity 
that  leads  him  to  roam  the  extremes  of 
his  habitat  in  search  of  prey.  It  is  only 
in  October,  when  led  by  instinct  to  pre- 
pare for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species, 
that  numbers  are  found  associating,  at 
which  time  they  haunt  the  deep-water 
reefs  and  rocky  shores  that  rear  their 
jagged  sides  almost  perpendicularly  above 
the  lake  bed.  And  should  one  contract 
entozoce,  he  speedily  develops  the  "racer," 
a  form  that  in  some  measure  appears  to 
be  an  analogue  of  the  "  kelt  "  salmon. 

A  "  racer  "  is  readily  recognized  by  in- 
ability to  float  save  at  the  surface,  owing 
to  an  enormously-distended  air  bladder  ; 
also  by  a  long,  gaunt  body  enclosed  in 
loose,  flabby,  lustreless  skin  and  a  gray- 
green    or    green-brown    fungus  upon  the 

^^  Owing  to  tapeworms  in  the  intestines  of  the  trout, 
cystercerci  are  developed  in  the  hog,  producing  the  malady 
known  as  "  measles." 


gill  covers,  throat  and  branchial  fringes. 
He  is  so  bold  as  to  snap  at  anything  of- 
fered, even  to  a  bare  hook  or  naked  gaff, 
yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  in  such  a 
dispiritless  way  as  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion he  has  just  dined  to  repletion.  Open 
him  and  his  stomach  most  probably  will 
be  foiind  empty,  his  intestines  crowded 
with  cestoidece  and  trematodce^  and  his  mea- 
gre flesh  the  abode  of  countless  cyster- 
cerci. Found  only  in  summer  or  autumn, 
he  escapes  the  hatred  of  man  only  to  fall 
a  prey  to  hawks,  owls  or  eagles,  or  to  be 
crushed  with  the  ice  in  winter. 

Devoid  of  even  the  semblance  of  cau- 
tion, amethystus  is  a  creature  of  impulse 
and  desire,  here  to-day,  there  to-morrow, 
as  chance  may  dictate  his  search  for 
prey.  He  plays  sad  havoc  among  the 
lesser  finny  tribes,  and  to  his  penchant  for 
the  various  salmonoids,  white  fishes  es- 
pecially, is  ascribed  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  his  flesh.  Likewise  considerable 
quantities  of  fresh-water  prawns  are  de- 
voured that  are  popularly  accredited  with 
producing  the  brilliant  hues  that  obtain 
for  him  the  specific  designation  of  ame- 
thystus, but  this,  however  pretty  in  theory, 
is  not  at  all  tenable  in  fact,  as  Salnio  niiik- 
wa  and  S.  siscowit,  two  white-fleshed  spe- 
cies, derive  their  subsistence  almost  ex- 
clusively from  these  same  red-pigmented 
crustaceans. 

The  discrepancy  that  exists  between 
the  visual  organs  and  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus of  this  trout  almost  surpasses 
credence.  "  Greedy  as  namagoos  "  has 
become  a  proverb  in  many  localities,  for 
nothing  that  offers  seems  to  come  amiss 
to  his  maw — from  minnows  to  dish  rags. 
Fishermen  aver  that  he  bites  best  upon  a 
full  stomach,  and  this  would  appear  to 
possess  a  modicum  of  truth,  judging  from 
personal  experience,  for  in  1876,  while 
at  Old  Mission  on  Traverse  Bay  (Lake 
Michigan),  I  hooked  a  fourteen-pound 
trout  that  had  so  recently  swallowed 
another  of  more  than  half  his  bulk  that 
the  head  of  the  latter  was  not  in  the 
least  acted  upon  by  the  secretions  of  the 
stomach,  while  the  tail  protruded  nearly 
three  inches  beyond  his  nose.  With  jaws 
distended  to  their  utmost,  seemingly,  it 
was  a  mystery  how  the  hook  was  lured  to 
its  fastening  in  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
Possibly  the  lesser  fish  met  its  .fate  as 
the  sequel  of  a  struggle  for  the  bait. 

But  few  amethystine  trout  are  taken  in 
nets,  and  these  chiefly  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  Fox   and  Beaver  islands  of  Lake 
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Michigan,  the  islands  of  Georgian  Bay 
and  the  archipelago  of  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  only  from  depths  ap- 
proximating two  and  three  hundred  fath- 
oms ;  hence  they  rarely  appear  in  mar- 
ket, except  as  salted  and  cured.  The 
yellow  trout  more  than  supply  the  de- 
mand, being  everywhere  comparatively 
abundant,  and  readily  had  by  means  of 
gill  and  pound  nets,  and  with  much  less 
attendant  trouble  and  expense.  In  win- 
ter when  the  ice  is  firm  amethystus  is 
in  greater  request,  and  in  many  locali- 
ties an  industry,  known  technically  as 
"snatching,"  is  in  vogue,  that,  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  is  even  more  re- 
munerative than  netting.  Two  experts — 
one  fishing,  the  other  packing — will  some- 
times catch  and  cure  eight  to  twelve  bar- 
rels of  trout  per  week,  which  command 
from  $7  to  $10  per  barrel,  according  to 
quality. 

Snatching  is  a  branch  of  the  art  pisca- 
torial peculiar  to  the  upper  lake  region, 
I  believe,  and  a  bit  of  personal  experience 
illustrative  thereof  may  not  be  amiss. 

The  winter  of  1880-1  was  of  phenom- 
enal severity  in  Michigan,  so  much  so 
that  even  the  garrulous  mendacity  of  the 
"oldest  inhabitant"  was  frozen  up.  It 
overtook  me  at  a  small  lumbering  ham- 
let on  Lake  Huron,  midway  between 
Saginaw  and  Thunder  bays,  eighty  miles 
from  a  railway,  and  half  the  distance 
from  any  settlement  rivaling  our  own. 
With  the  close  of  navigation  we  were 
practically  isolated,  and  consequently 
eagerly  welcomed  anything  that  promised 
novelty  and  amusement,  or  to  interrupt 
the  wearisome  monotony  of  our  sur- 
roundings. 

One  morning  in  January  a  lank  and 
venerable  individual  of  the  genus  fisher- 
man presented  himself  at  my  door,  prof- 
fering for  sale  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
the  amethystine  namagoos.  Where  or 
how  the  creature  could  have  been  cap- 
tured was  a  mystery,  its  habitat  being  the 
deep  waters  remote  from  shore,  and  Lake 
Huron  was  locked  in  icy  embrace  from 
source  to  outlet  —  a  loaded  team  had 
crossed  from  the  Canada  shore  the  week 
before. 

To  various  hints  and  queries,  the  An- 
cient, who  rejoiced  in  the  pseudonym  of 
"Commodore"  and  an  unlimited  appetite 
for  strong  waters,  turned  a  deaf  ear  until, 
having  pocketed  the  stipulated  price,  he 
muttered  something  about  having  S7iatched 
the   fish,    information    that,    to    ignorant 


ears,  bespoke  little  for  legitimate  acquire- 
ment. 

Later  in  the  day  I  encountered  him 
upon  the  highway,  which  afforded  but  lim- 
ited scope  for  his  somewhat  erratic  ways 
and  too  exuberant  spirits. 

"  Hello  !  "  he  cried,  as,  avoiding  the 
threatened  collision,  I  gently  revolved 
him  to  a  semi-recumbent  position  in  a 
convenient  snow  bank.  "D'y  wa-anter 
go-er  sne-atchin'  t'morrer  ?  Giv'  me  er 
buzzard  'n'  I'll  tak'  y'  erlong.  Y'  kin 
sne-atch  er  kipple  o'  bar'ls,  mebbe." 

Familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
individual,  and  knowing  the  offer,  if  re- 
jected, would  not  again  be  repeated,  I 
hastened  to  close  a  bargain  whereby,  in 
consideration  of  certain  pieces  of  silver, 
and  aid  and  countenance  as  far  as  his 
dwelling,  the  Commodore  stipulated  to 
initiate  four  eager  devotees  of  the  angle 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  operation  de- 
fined as  "snatching." 

Arrived  at  his  domicile,  he  seized  a  coil 
of  cordage  from  off  a  peg  in  the  wall, 
flung  the  same  at  my  head  with  a  pro- 
fanely terse  intimation  not  to  delay  the 
order  of  my  going,  and  then  rolled  into 
his  bunk,  everything  standing,  to  sleep  off 
the  effect  of  sundry  potations.  Imagine 
200  yards  of  cotton  line  the  diameter 
of  one's  little  finger  nearly,  its  primary 
inception  the  support  of  mattresses  or 
drying  of  linen,  toggled  to  the  eye  of  a 
hook  of  home  manufacture  fit  to  take  a 
shark  or  play  a  grampus,  the  hook's  shank 
embedded  in  a  spindled-shaped  piece  of 
lead  of  three  or  four  pounds  weight — and 
behold  a  "  snatch." 

Shouldering  the  prize,  I  first  betook 
myself  to  the  local  Vulcan,  soliciting  his 
good  offices  to  the  extent  of  four  hooks 
of  like  pattern,  including  leads,  then  to 
the  village  store  to  despoil  it  of  its  avail- 
able supply  of  cotton  and  hempen  bed 
line. 

At  8  A.  M.  the  following  day,  duly  in- 
vested in  duffle  socks,  moccasins,  huge 
mittens  and  Mackinac  greatcoats,  sur- 
mounted by  peaked  hoods,  we  waited 
upon  the  Commodore,  only  to  find  him 
in  that  amiable  frarhe  of  temper  com- 
monly likened  to  a  "  bear  with  a  sore 
head."  We  "should  have  been  miles 
away  before  sun-up,"  he  declared  ;  but 
the  appearance  of  the  stipulated  "  buz- 
zard "  worked  a  wondrous  change,  and 
with  a  contortion  of  his  leathern  and 
weatherbeaten  visage,  intended  doubtless 
for  a  smile,  he  turned  away  and  busied 
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himself  in  packing  a  large  hand  sled  with 
our  snatches  and  lunch  baskets,  to  which 
he  added  on  his  own  account  a  roll  of 
blankets,  hand  saw,  axe,  ice  pick,  butch- 
er's knife  of  murderous  proportions  and 
half  a  side  of  salt  fat  pork,  the  varied 
odors  of  which  betokened  anise,  cumin 
and  rancidity — a  combmation  popularly- 
held  to  possess  irresistible  attractions  to 
fish  kind  in  general  and  the  great  nama- 
goos  in  particular.  Adjusting  the  strap 
over  shoulders  in  Indian  fashion,  he  next 
led  the  way  to  the  beach  and  out  upon 
the  ice  in  the  direction  of  Her  Most  Gra- 
cious Majesty's  dominions. 

Six  or  seven  miles  out,  at  a  spot  deter- 
mined by  some  occult  instinct  or  under- 
standing, our  guide  called  a  halt  and 
proceeded  to  cut  through  the  ice  a  series 
of  holes  a  rod  apart,  each  a  yard  in  diam- 
eter. Blankets  —  sextuply  folded  —  were 
placed  as  antidotes  to  frosted  feet,  and 
the  hooks,  duly  adorned  with  liberal 
slices  of  the  odorous  pork,  were  permit- 
ted to  sink  to  the  extent  of  their  tethers 
into  the  blue  depths  below,  loops  at  the 
proximate  extremities  of  the  lines  per- 
mitting their  being  slipped  over  arms, 
leaving  hands  free  to  seek  warmth  in 
such  situations  as  it  might  best  be  found. 

The  wind,  blowing  down  lake  with  an 
unbroken  sweep  of  four  score  of  miles, 
brought  minute  particles  of  ice  or  frozen 
snow,  that,  finding  their  way  beneath 
hoods  and  sleeves,  pierced  the  skin  like 
so  many  hungry  gnats,  and  incessant 
stamping  of  feet  and  threshing  of  bodies 
were  demanded  to  renew  fleeting  circu- 
lations, while,  owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  ice,  the  lines  with  difficulty  were  main- 
tained in  working  order.  At  length,  some 
hours  having  elapsed  without  so  much  as 
an  encouraging  nibble,  patience  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue,  and  misery  found  vent 
in  rumbles  loud  and  deep.  One  vowed 
"  no  sane  fish  had  ever  been  taken  from 
Lake  Huron  or  elsewhere  by  such  ridicu- 
lous tackle."  Another  knew  there  was 
"  not  a  trout  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles."  A  third  recalled  the  fact  the 
finny  tribes  are  wont  to  give  wide  berth 
to  areas  persistently  disturbed  by  the 
fleets  of  commerce,"  and  we,  so  to  speak, 
were  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  principal 
highways.  Just  as  it  was  resolved  to 
make  an  end  of  the  affair,  the  Commo- 
dore— who,  from   the   moment    his    hook 

"•  True  in  the  main,  but  not  of  the  great  amethystine 
trout,  which  frequently  follows  steamers  and  vessels  and 
feeds  on  the  refuse  of  pantry  and  table. 


was  baited,  had  stood  almost  statue-like, 
maintaining  a  silence  that  was  positively 
aggressive  —  suddenly  roused  up,  and, 
casting  line  over  shoulder,  pulled  fast  at 
the  top  of  his  speed  toward  the  Canada 
shore. 

All  at  once,  as  the  rest  of  us  stood  gap- 
ing, a  huge  fish  broke  water  in  our  midst 
and  went  galloping  and  writhing  over  the 
frozen  field  in  the  Commodore's  wake. 
Thirty  yards  away  or  so  it  paused,  and 
essayed  the  feat  of  dashing  out  its  own 
brains  upon  the  ice  ;  while  its  captor,  es- 
saying a  matter-of-fact  demeanor  that  but 
illy  comported  with  a  desire  to  snigger 
and  grin,  leisurely  retraced  his  steps,  coil- 
ing the  line  in  great  loops  from  wrist  to 
shoulder.  On  reaching  the  struggling 
monster  he  seized  it  by  the  gills,  and  with 
an  adroit  movement  forced  an  index  fin- 
ger deep  into  its  body  just  back  of  the 
left  pectoral  fin ;  with  a  mighty  throe, 
ending  in  a  convulsive  tremor,  accom- 
panied by  a  gush  of  bright  blood,  the 
magnificent  creature  gave  up  the  ghost, 
and  lay  stretched  before  us  in  all  its 
brown  and  amethystine  beauty.  Releas- 
ing the  hook  from  between  the  glistening 
armature  of  the  trenchant  jaws,  baiting 
anew,  and  allowing  the  line  to  glide 
slowly  over  his  palm  into  the  depths,  our 
piscatorial  friend  indulged  in  a  senten- 
tious wink  and  cough,  following  with  : 
"  Thet's  th'  way  t'  git  'em,  boys  !  " 

Manifestly  it  "  was  the  way  t'  git  'em." 
Few  nets  are  capable  of  holding  such  le- 
viathans, and  one  might  spin  a  minnow  or 
troll  a  gorge  half  a  lifetime  without  once 
encountering  a  trout  of  half  the  size. 
The  Commodore  even  admitted  he  had 
never  encountered  a  larger  or  finer,  and 
it  was  subsequently  found  to  tip  the  scales 
at  a  trifle  more  than  sixty-three  pounds." 
Creature  discomforts  were  now  speedily 
forgotten ;  celebration  and  congratula- 
tions were  next  in  order,  when  each  re- 
turned to  his  snatch,  resolved  to  do  or — 
freeze. 

After  a  bit  my  patience  was  rewarded 
by  a  tug  at  the  line — not  exactly  a  pull, 
but  a  sensation  something  like  stopping 
a  runaway  horse  or  snubbing  a  log  in 
a  swirling  current.  Casting  line  over 
shoulder  in  approved  fashion,  I  essayed  a 
landing,  though  with  but  partial  success. 
Whether  it  was  awkwardness,  or  the  fault 
of  the  apparatus,  I  cannot  say,  but  just 
as  the  fish  arrived  on  the  ice  the  muti- 

*2  This  was  one  of  the  three  huge  fish  before  mentioned 
as  coming  under  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer. 
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nous  stretch  of  hemp  relaxed  sufficiently 
to  throw  a  kink  about  a  conveniently 
projecting  spur,  when  the  prize  disen- 
gaged itself  and  incontinently  wriggled 
back  into  the  water.  Imagine  my  feel- 
ings !  *  *  *  And  when  I  ventured 
the  assertion  the  fish  more  than  rivaled 
the  previous  capture,  it  was  met  by  un- 
feeling scoffs  and  jeers.  Finally,  half  an 
hour  later,  when  the  selfsame  creature, 
recognized  by  its  lacerated  jaw,  yielded 
to  the  allurements  of  the  Commodore's 
anise  and  cumin,  I  was  compelled  to 
admit  the  justice  of  the  remark  of  its 
captor,  "  Et's  on'y  'n  or'nary  middlin' 
feller,"  and  I  straightway  became  a  con- 
vert to  Charles   Dudley  Warner's  theory 


that  "  Fish  lose  in   weight  materially  by 
being  taken  from  the  water." 

Nightfall  found  us  in  possession  of 
five  goodly  namagoos,  not  one  of  less 
than  twenty  pounds  weight,  which  were 
ostentatiously  displayed  at  the  settle- 
ment. It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to 
announce  all  were  the  product  of  the 
Commodore's  skill,  since  he  had  yielded 
all  rights  for ,  a  monetary  consideration. 
Candidly,  I  know'  of  nothing  so  utterly 
humiliating  as  an  empty-handed  return 
from  a  fishing  expedition,  and  we  are 
led  to  believe  the  serenity  of  such 
philosophers  as  Isaac  Walton  and  Kit 
North  did  not  always  rise  superior 
thereto. 
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Chapter  VI. 

CHARLIE    MAKES    UP    HIS    MIND. 

YHE  more  Charlie  pon- 
ders over  the  pur- 
chase of  Hop-picker 
the  more  convinced 
he  is  that  the  horse 
must  have  been  pur- 
chased with  a  view 
to  test  something  in 
the  Broxmore  stable, 
and  from  his  figur- 
ing among  the  can- 
didates for  the  race 
in  question,  together 
with  Flycatcher,  he 
begins  to  see  his 
way.  Flycatcher,  no  doubt,  is  the  horse 
for  whose  benefit  Tom  Skelton  made  his 
recent  purchase  ;  if  Charlie  considers  the 
colt  well  in  when  the  weights  appear,  then 
he  will  at  once  take  a  long  shot  about 
him,  and  be  guided  by  the  market  and 
what  he  may  hear  as  to  the  further  invest- 


ment of  his  uncle's  money.  Two  or  three 
days  more  and  the  handicap  is  published. 
In  it  Hop-picker  figures  at  seven  stone 
four,  a  weight  at  which,  in  Charlie's  opin- 
ion, he  has  but  a  very  outside  chance. 

"  It  cannot  be  that  one,"  he  mutters  to 
himself,  "  and  Flycatcher  must  be  a  great 
deal  better  than  he,  if  I  am  to  risk  more 
than  a  trifle  of  Uncle  Robert's  money  on 
him." 

There  were  plenty  of  people  puzzling 
over  the  handicap  besides  Charlie  Tray- 
ton,  and  none  perhaps  more  anxiously 
than  the  people  at  Broxmore. 

"  I'm  dying  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Herrick 
to  her  daughter,  "  what  Tom  thinks  of  it. 
Goodness  knows  the  handicapper  has  not 
been  very  kind  to  me  ;  I'm  sure  Fly- 
catcher did  nothing  last  year  to  justify 
his  being  awarded  as  much  as  seven 
stone." 

"  I  suppose  not,  mother,"  answered 
Polly,  with  a  nervous  little  laugh,  "but 
I  have  noticed  that  neither  you  nor  our 
employers    are   ever   quite   satisfied  with 
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that  official's  estimate  of  our  horses'  capa- 
bilities. It  was  the  same  in  father's 
time.  Poor  father  !  he  used  always  to  de- 
clare the  handicapper  had  a  spite  against 
him." 

This  had  always  been  a  subject  of 
amusement  to  Polly,  who  from  her  child- 
hood had  been  accustomed  to  hear  her 
father  grumble  at  the  weights  allotted  to 
his  horses,  though  they  often  proved  suc- 
cessful and  vindicated  the  judgment  of 
the  handicapper.  But  Polly  knew  it  was 
no  laughing  matter  now  ;  still  she  was 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  Tom  Skelton 
might  take  a  very  different  view  of  it, 
and  though  she  had  a  great  respect  for 
her  mother's  judgment,  yet  she  thought, 
with  Mrs.  Herrick's  former  employers, 
that  a  man  knew  more  about  these  things 
than  a  woman. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Herrick,  after  a  pause 
of  some  length,  during  which  she  was 
mentally  reckoning  up  the  chances  of 
their  colt,  "  Tom  will  be  down  here  now 
in  a  day  or  so,  no  doubt,  to  put  the  pair 
together,  and  if  Flycatcher  don't  prove  a 
good  deal  better  than  his  new  purchase 
good-bye  to  our  chance  as  far  as  the 
Hunt  Cup  is  concerned." 

It  would  not  have  raised  Mrs.  Herrick's 
spirits  could  she  have  known  sanguine  Sir 
Ralph  Shuldham's  view  of  the  handi- 
cap. 

"  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  ran  his  eye 
over,  "  it's  a  gift  for  the  'old  un.'  Why, 
old  Lord  Nelson  can't  lose  it.  It  isn't 
likely  Leveson  '11  be  satisfied  ;  he  never  is. 
When  we  get  a  chance  like  this  he  always 
declares  it's  too  good,  that  everybody  can 
see  it.  The  consequence  is,  there's  no 
backing  it.  No  backing  it,"  quoth  the 
baronet,  with  a  laugh.  "  Of  course,  you 
can  back  it  if  you  like  to  put  down  plenty 
of  money  and  take  short  prices.  There's 
no  better  judge  in  all  England  than  Leve- 
son, but  he  likes  to  stand  to  win  a  good 
stake  at  very  little  risk.  Yes,  we  shall 
have  to  take  short  prices  ;  but  it's  good 
enough  to  have  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds  on  at  least." 

The  baronet  was  perfectly  right,  not 
only  in  his  estimate  of  Lord  Nelson's  ca- 
pabilities, but  also  in  the  view  that  Leve- 
son would  take  of  the  handicap.  He  said 
to  their  joint  trainer,  on  seeing  it  :  "  It's 
rather  too  good,  Dickson  ;  we  should  have 
-a  great  chance,  but  there'll  be  no  winning 
much  money  over  it,  and  neither  Shuld- 
ham  nor  myself  cares  about  cups." 

"Oh,    I    don't   know,  sir,"  replied   the 


trainer;  "there'll  be  a  lot  of  'em  backed, 
and  the  market  probably  will  be  a  deal 
easier  than  you  think.  You  see,  there's  so 
often  a  turn  up  over  this  race,  and  some- 
thing at  twenty  to  one  wins,  while  the 
favorites  are  nowhere." 

"Quite  true,"  replied  the  colonel,  "but 
for  all  that  all  regular  race  goers  will 
know  what  Lord  Nelson  being  in  at  eight 
stone  means  ;  and  don't  you  flatter  your- 
self that  they  won't  help  themselves  to  a 
big  slice  of  the  cake.  Those  fellows  at 
St.  Stephen's  are  always  legislating  for  us. 
I  wish  to  heavens  they'd  make  it.  illegal 
to  bet  unless  you  kept  race  horses  or 
took  out  a  license.  Ah,  and  I'd  put  the 
license  at  a  pretty  stiff  price,  too  ! " 

The  trainer  laughed  as  he  replied, 
"That's  a  law,  sir,  they  would  find  rather 
difficult  to  enforce." 

"Yes,"  returned  the  colonel,  with  a 
grim  smile,  "  it  strikes  me  all  useful  legis- 
lation is,  while  your  grandmotherly  twad- 
dle is  easily  carried  out,  to  the  great  irri- 
tation of  Her  Majesty's  lieges." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  least  dark 
about  Lord  Nelson  ;  it  was  true  he  had 
not  been  out  this  year,  but  he  was  well 
known  to  racing  men  as  a  very  fair  horse 
over  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and 
anyone  learned  in  turf  lore  would  recog- 
nize at  once  that  the  horse  had  been  let 
into  the  Hunt  Cup  upon  easy  terms,  and 
that,  judging  by  his  last  year's  perform- 
ances, he  should  carry  the  eight  stone 
allotted  to  his  five-year-old  back  at  all 
events  quite  into  the  front  rank,  even  if 
he  failed  to  win  outright.  What  sort  of 
trim  he  might  be  in  the  public  could  hard- 
ly be  quite  so  certain  about,  but  the  news- 
papers told  them  he  was  doing  good  work, 
while  those  immediately  connected  with 
him  knew  that  the  horse  was  wonderfully 
well  just  now.  It  was  not  likely  that  Lord 
Nelson  escaped  Charlie's  vigilant  eye. 
When  studying  the  weights  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  the  pick  of 
the  handicap  ;  but  then  he  equally  recog- 
nized that  this  was  not-  the  chance  to  suit 
his  uncle's  purpose.  Sir  Ralph  Shuldham 
was  a  heavy  better,  and  any  horse  in  the 
stable  with  which  he  was  connected  was 
likely  to  start  a  strong  favorite.  The 
baronet's  own  plunging  proclivities  were 
sure  to  bring  that  about,  and  when,  as  in 
this  case,  the  horse  was  sure  to  be  a  pub- 
lic fancy  as  well,  those  who  wished  to 
back  Lord  Nelson  would  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  very  short  price.  To  lay  out 
his  uncle's  money  on  the  baronet's  horse 
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would  not  yield  the  desired  result,  and, 
as  far  as  he  understood  Mr.  Bygrove,  to 
win  less  than  ;^3,ooo  was  useless.  He 
required  that  sum,  and  anything  less 
would  fail  to  avert  the  bankruptcy  he  so 
much  dreaded. 

Now,  if  there  was  anything  in  this  guess 
of  his  that  Mrs.  Herrick  fancied  Fly- 
catcher, that  would  be  the  very  horse  to 
serve  his  purpose.  It  would  be  rather  a 
leap  in  the  dark,  for,  judging  from  his 
two  -  year  -  old  performances.  Flycatcher 
was  not  only  rather  hardly  treated,  but 
could  have  the  barest  possible  chance 
of  winning  ;  but,  then,  nobody  knew  bet- 
ter than  Charlie  that  horses  sometimes 
changed  wonderfully  between  two  and 
three  years  old — some  improve,  while 
others  do  the  reverse,  and  if  the  Brox- 
more  people  really  did  fancy  their  colt,  it 
was  quite  clear  to  him  that  the  former  of 
these  processes  had  taken  place  as  regards 
Flycatcher. 

Tom  Skelton,  Charlie  knew,  had  been 
brought  up  in  that  stable,  and  still,  when 
disengaged,  constantly  rode  for  it,  and  by 
this  time  he  had  quite  convinced  himself 
that  the  jockey  could  have  purchased  Hop- 
picker  solely  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
Flycatcher's  measure.  Once  having  made 
up  his  mind,  Charlie  was  a  man  of  quick 
action,  and  though  his  present  business 
was  in  Manchester  he  ran  up  to  London 
by  an  early  train  in  the  morning,  pre- 
pared to  see  what  was  doing  at  Tatter- 
sail's  and  be  guided  accordingly. 

It  was  the  Monday  of  the  Ascot  week, 
and  when  the  members  of  the  great  turf 
exchange  got  together  in  the  afternoon 
speculation  ran  high.  As  he  had  foreseen. 
Lord  Nelson  was  already  first  favorite  ;  a 
very  heavy  commission  had  been  done 
that  morning  at  the  Victoria  Club  for  the 
stable  and  there  was  difficulty  now  in  ob- 
taining five  to  one  to  any  amount  about 
the  horse.  Should  he  trust  to  his  instinct  ? 
In  the  meantime  he  stood  lounging  by  the 
entrance,  listening  attentively  to  all  that 
went  on.  At  last  came  a  cry  which  made 
him  prick  up  his  ears,  as  a  well-known 
bookmaker  suddenly  demanded,  in  sono- 
rous tones,  "What  price  Flycatcher  ?" 

"  Here's  a  thousand  to  thirty,"  ex- 
claimed a  leviathan  brother  from  the 
North. 

Nicholson,  for  it  was  he,  nodded  assent, 
and  as  the  other  booked  the  bet  he  said, 
"  And  here's  twenty-five  hoondred  more  if 
you  want  it." 

"  Done,"  replied  Nicholson,  and  declin- 


ing similar  proffers  from  two  or  three 
more  of  his  fraternity  he  strolled  quietly 
away.  Charlie's  mind  was  now  thorough- 
ly made  up.  He  let  Nicholson  get  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  then  going 
quietly  up  to  a  man  he  knew,  found  no 
difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  lay  ^1,250 
to  ^50  against  Flycatcher. 

"  Well,"  he  muttered,  as  he  walked 
away  from  Knightsbridge,  "I'm  commit- 
ted now ;  either  I've  thrown  ^c^o  of 
Uncle  Robert's  money  into  the  fire,  or 
else  I've  done  a  good  stroke  of  business 
for  him.  I  should  like  to  know  who 
Nicholson  was  backing  the  horse  for, 
whether  it  was  for  himself,  or  whether 
he  had  a  commission  to  do  so  from  the 
stable." 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  suddenly  exclaimed 
a  voice  in  his  ear,  "  judging  from  the  pace 
one  would  think  you  were  bound  to  at- 
tend your  own  funeral,  or  else  were  re- 
hearsing for  next  Monday.  The  Monday 
after  Ascot  often  makes  us  feel  sick  and 
sorry  for  ourselves." 

"  How  are  you,  Benson?"  said  Charlie, 
as  he  recognized  in  the  man  who  had 
overtaken  him  a  mercurial  sporting  ac- 
quaintance, whom  no  disasters  ever  seem- 
ed to  depress.  "  I  didn't  see  you  at 
Knightsbridge,  but  I  suppose  you  were 
there." 

"  Of  course  I  was,"  replied  the  other. 
"  You  can't  think  I  would  let  such  a 
good  thing  as  this  pass,  can  you  ?  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  six  to  one  about 
Lord  Nelson  to  a  hundred  ;  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  meant  to  have  a  good  bit 
more  on,  only  there's  a  curious  rumor 
about  that  I  don't  like." 

"What's  that?"  inquired  Trayton. 

"Why,  just  before  I  left  they  began 
backing  Flycatcher  a  little,  and  it  was 
whispered  about  that  Tom  Skelton  is  go- 
ing to  ride  him." 

"  Nonsense  ;  that  is  impossible.  He 
couldn't  ride  the  weight." 

"  No,"  replied  Benson  thoughtfully, 
"  they  would  have  to  give  away  some 
pounds,  and  fine  horseman  as  Skelton  is, 
they  must  think  they've  a  lot  in  hand  if 
they  can  afford  to  do  that ;  however,  it's 
quite  likely  that  by  very  severe  wasting 
Skelton  might  get  down  to  within  about 
five  pounds  of  it." 

"  Doubtful,"  rejoined  Trayton;  "how- 
ever, I  turn  off  here ;  we  shall  meet  to-, 
morrow  at  Ascot,  no  doubt." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  and 
two  or  three  more  Johnnies  will  have  a 
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trap  as  near  the  four-in-hand  inclosure  as 
we  can  get  it.  Look  us  up,  if  you  want 
any  lunch." 

"Thanks,"  replied  Charlie,  and  with 
that  he  walked  on,  wondering  how  so  ab- 
surd a  rumor  as  that  he  had  just  heard 
got  about.  Skelton  always  rode  for  Dick- 
son's stable,  and  with  such  a  strong  repre- 
sentative as  Lord  Nelson  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  would  dispense  with  his  services. 
Then  Trayton  recollected  that  the  jockey 
also  rode  for  Mrs.  Herrick  ;  but  as  that 
good  lady  owned  only  a  few  moderate 
horses  it  was  not  often  that  he  was  seen 
in  her  colors. '  Could  it  be  possible  that 
Mrs.  Herrick  had  the  first  claim  upon 
Skelton  ?  The  trainer  knew  that  Tom 
had  been  brought  up  at  Broxmore,  and  it 
was  just  possible  that  might  be  the  case. 
Mrs.  Herrick  had  so  few  horses  running, 
and  those  usually  doing  duty  in  such 
minor  races,  that  she  might  often  not 
deem  it  worth  while  to  claim  Skelton's 
services,  although  perhaps  entitled  to  do 
so.  Such  a  jockey  as  Skelton  in  the  sad- 
dle would  be  worth  throwing  away  five 
pounds  to  secure,  and  if  the  tenant  of 
Broxmore  thought  it  good  enough  to  do 
that,  Flycatcher  must  be  worth  backing 
indeed.  Upon  the  whole,  Charlie  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  his  afternoon's 
WQrk. 

"  Yes,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  if  I 
only  get  a  hint  or  can  see  anything  in  the 
market  movements  to  justify  me  in  my 
belief  that  the  Broxmore  colt  is  worth 
following  I  will  lump  the  whole  of  Uncle 
Robert's  money  on  it.  Such  a  favorite 
as  Lord  Nelson  would  insure  a  reasona- 
ble price  against  Flycatcher  to  the  fall  of 

the  flag."  

Chapter  VII. 

A     WIRE     AT     LAST. 

"Well,  Tom,  did  you  ever  see  such  an 
infamous  handicap?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Her- 
rick, as  she  warmly  welcomed  the  jockey 
one  morning  in  the  week  preceding  Ascot. 
"  It  is  simply  a  gift  to  Lord  Nelson,  while 
as  for  my  horse,  they've  literally  crushed 
him." 

"  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  replied 
Skelton,  with  a  smile.  "  I  never  expected 
him  to  get  in  much  lighter  ;  besides,  you 
must  recollect  that  I  can't  ride  the  weight 
even  now." 

"That  doesn't  matter," replied  the  good 
lady,  nodding.  "  Let  us  only  try  him  good 
enough,  and  you  shall  ride  Flycatcher 
whatever  we  have  to  throw  away." 


"It  will  be  very  foolish  to  throw  away 
so  much  weight  as  you  would  have  to  do 
if  I  rode  for  you  ;  but  however,  that's  all 
settled  for  us.     I  can't." 

"You  can't,  Tom?"  exclaimed  Polly, 
indignantly.  "Well,  I  did  think  we  could 
depend  upon  you.  I  never  thought  you'd 
throw  mother  over  like  this." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Herrick. 

"If  you  had  considered  for  one  mo- 
ment," rejoined  Skelton,  addressing  his 
hostess,  "you  might  have  known  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  ride  Flycatcher. 
As  you  are  aware.  Sir  Ralph  Shuldham 
has  first  call  on  me,  and,  although  I've 
not  been  told  so  as  yet,  I'm  certain  to 
be  wanted  for  Lord  Nelson.  I  own  I'm 
taken  a  little  by  surprise.  I  understood 
them  that  they  were  keeping  the  horse 
for  the  Chesterfield  Cup  at  Goodwood  ; 
but  Colonel  Leveson,  who  manages  that 
stable,  don't  take  anybody  into  his  confi- 
dence much.  Dickson  himself  told  me 
he  can't  always  make  out  what  the  colo- 
nel is  up  to." 

"Well,  this  is  a  disappointment,"  ex- 
claimed Polly.  "I'm  sure  we  shall 
have  no  luck,  Tom,  if  you  don't  ride  for 
us." 

"  I  have  come  down  here  on  purpose  to 
ride  for  you,"  rejoined  Skelton.  "  I  can't 
ride  in  the  race,  but  I'm  going  to  ride  in 
the  trial  to-morrow  morning  ;  and  by  the 
time  we  come  into  breakfast,  Mrs.  Her- 
rick, we  shall  know  the  worst." 

"  How  do  you  propose  to  try  them  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Herrick. 

"  We  must  ask  Flycatcher  to  give  Hop- 
picker  a  stone  and  a  beating.  As  far  as  I 
can  see  we've  only  one  to  look  after  in  the 
race — that  is  if  Flycatcher  wins  this  trial ; 
and  if  he  does  he  should  make  it  pretty 
hot  for  myself  and  Lord  Nelson." 

"It's  asking  him  to  do  a  big  thing,"  said 
Mrs.  Herrick,  meditatively. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  jockey,  in  a  low 
tone;  "but  this  race,  missus,  means  a 
deal  to  you.  It's  no  use  half-asking  the 
question.  If  to-morrow  morning  we  don't 
think  this  good  enough,  we  must  lie  back 
for  another  chance." 

The  next  morning  they  were  all  up 
betimes,  and  Mrs.  Herrick  and  Skelton 
passed  some  minutes  in  a  small  room,  usu- 
ally kept  carefully  locked,  adjusting  the 
saddles,  previous  to  which  the  best  boy  in 
the  stables  had  been  put  into  the  scales 
and  carefully  weighed.  As  for  Tom  Skel- 
ton he  knew  his  own  weight  to  a  pound, 
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and  had,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  "  weigh 
out." 

"Now,"  he  said,  "  I've  put  the  weights 
highest  because  I  mean  to  ride  Hop-picker 
myself,  and  then  I  shall  be  quite  sure  that 
the  trial  horse  has  done  his  best,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  good  professional  jockey 
will,  perhaps,  get  a  little  more  out  of  Fly- 
catcher than  the  boy,  though  he  rides  very 
nicely." 

There  was  considerable  excitement 
through  the  whole  of  the  establishment. 
All  through  the  stables  it  was  known  that 
the  "  crack  "  of  Broxmore  was  to  be  tried 
that  morning,  and  boys  and  helpers  were 
all  agog  to  see  or  hear  the  result  of  it ; 
not  that  any  of  them  would  be  very  much 
the  wiser  after  it  was  over,  for  the  weights, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  were  a  secret  that 
Mrs.  Herrick  and  Skelton  kept  rigidly  to 
themselves. 

As  for  the  trial  itself,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  it  at  any  length.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  a  couple  of  Flycatcher's  com- 
panions made  the  pace  as  fast  as  they 
could  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  the 
"  crack  "  took  up  the  running  and  sailed 
away,  waited  upon  by  Hop-picker,  who 
was  lying  some  two  lengths  off.  As  they 
neared  the  mile  post  Tom  began  to  creep 
up,  but  the  boy,  who  hoped  in  time  to 
blossom  into  a  jockey,  had  determined 
before  he  started  not  to  let  Skelton  catch 
him  if  he  could  help  it.  He  was  too  much 
in  awe  of  the  great  horseman's  talent  not 
to  think  that  it  would  be  all  over  with 
him  should  Tom  ever  reach  Flycatcher's, 
neck.  No  sooner  did  a  glimpse  over  his 
shoulder  give  him  a  sight  of  Hop-picker's 
head  at  his  horse's  quarters  than  he  shook 
up  Flycatcher  in  real  earnest,  and  though 
Tom  Skelton  drove  Hop-picker  all  he 
knew,  the  boy  passed  the  mile  post  two 
lengths  to  the  good — riding  his  horse,  it 
was  true,  but  that  was  probably  from  his 
nervous  dread  of  being  caught  by  his  ex- 
perienced opponent. 

Mrs.  Herrick's  eyes  flashed  with  exul- 
tation at  the  victory  of  her  favorite.  But 
for  all  that  it  was  quite  quietly  she  re- 
marked, "  Well,  Tom  ?  "  as,  having  handed 
Flycatcher  over  to  his  usual  attendant, 
the  jockey  walked  up  to  the  side  of  her 
cob. 

"  That  colt's  better  than  we  thought 
him.  That  trial  makes  him  every  bit  as 
good  as  Hop-picker  would  be  if  in  the 
handicap   at  six   stone,   and    the   public 


would  take  very  short  odds  about  him 
were  that  the  case." 

"  I  shall  not  get  a  better  chance  than 
this,  though  Fm  disappointed  you  cannot 
ride  him,"  said   Mrs.  Herrick,  reflectively. 

"  We  shall  have  no  luck,  mother,  if 
Tom  don't  ride.  Let's  go  for  some  other 
race,"  exclaimed  Polly,  impetuously. 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  to  bring  the 
Hunt  Cup  home  in  your  lap,"  said  the 
jockey,  grinning.  "  No ;  you're  quite 
right,  missus.  This  is  your  chance.  The 
horse  is  well  and  well  in.  We  must  get 
young  Lysons  to  ride.  That  boy  has  got 
a  head.  He's  quick  at  getting  off,  and  is 
quite  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
young  ones." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Herrick.  "I  suppose 
I  can't  do  better  than  engage  him,  if  I 
can.  Will  you  see  about  it  for  me,  Tom, 
as  soon  as  you  get  home  ? " 

"All  right,"  replied  the  jockey.  "I'm 
going  straight  back  to  Newmarket  within 
the  hour  and  will  attend  to  it  directly  I 
get  there." 

"  Now,  Tom,"  said  Polly,  as  her  mother 
left  the  room,  "  you've  got  a  deal  to  do. 
You've  got  to  win  this  race  for  us." 

"  Sorry  to  say,  I  haven't  much  to  do  with 
that,"  returned  the  jockey.  "  I  can't  ride, 
you  know." 

"  Nonsense  !  You've  got  to  tell  Lysons, 
or  whoever  it  is,  what  to  do.  You  know 
what  I  mean  ;  then  you've  got  to  take  care 
of  me." 

"  Good  heavens  !  You  don't  suppose 
I've  time  to  take  care  of  any  woman  on  a 
race  course  !  " 

"  Well,  never  mind.  I've  never  been  to 
Ascot,  or,  indeed,  to  any  big  race  meeting. 
It's  your  duty  to  see  I've  a  good  time, 
you  know." 

"  But,  Polly,  remember  I've  my  business 
to  attend  to.  It's  impossible  for  me  to 
look  after  you.  I'll  come  round  for  half 
an  hour  if  I'm  not  riding  ;  but,  I'm  glad 
to  say^  they  don't  let  me  '  stand  down  ' 
much  now." 

They,  in  Tom  Skelton's  vocabulary,  was 
a  generic  term  which  included  all  owners 
of  race  horses. 

"  Never  mind,"  continued  Polly,  with 
all  that  calm  disregard  of  obstacles  which 
characterizes  a  woman  bent  upon  having 
her  own  way.  "  I've  no  doubt  you're  in 
great  request,  but  you'll  be  able  to  find 
lots  of  chances  of  talking  to  me  if  you 
choose." 


To  be  continued. 
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BY    ANNETTA    J.    HALLIDAY. 


"  Gravest  thou  Arcady  ?     Bold  is  thy  craving  !  " 


and  cross   of   St. 
the    thick    fog    in 
happy    destiny    because,     i 
with    the    ideas    possessed 


ERTAINLY,   I  shall 
always   persist   in 
thinking    that  it 
was  a  happy  des- 
tiny which  landed 
me  at  the  wooden- 
gabled    old    town 
of     Halifax,     one 
June  morning, 
with  the  red   flag 
George  floating  above 
the   silent  streets.     A 
connection 
by    most   of 


people,  my  opinions  of  Nova  Scotia  had 
never  been  particularly  bright  or  cheerful, 
and  indeed,  so  far  as  Halifax  itself  was 
concerned,  if  it  had  ever  entered  my  head 
at  all,  it  was  with  the  vague  and  rude 
suggestion  of  a  place  rarely  alluded  to 
in  drawing-room  society,  except  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  cloth. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  to  spend  our  sum- 
mer?" had  been  a  much-ventilated  topic 

between  F and  myself  ever  since  the 

warm  breezes  of  May  and  early  June  had 
whispered  of  an  outing. 

"Take  your  bicycles  and  whirl  over 
Nova  Scotia,"  said  a  friend,  in  pity  at  our 
dilemma. 

The  idea  seemed  as  preposterous  as  it 
was  novel.  Nova  Scotia,  of  all  places,  for 
a  summer  jaunt  !  But  it  pleased  us  both, 
and  one  morning,  after  a  thirty-six  hours' 

trip  on  a  Cunarder  from  Boston,  F and 

myself  stepped  upon  the  soil  where  Hali- 
fax rose  grandly  from  its  docks  and  ship- 
ping in  a  mass  of  ash-colored  buildings 
culminating  with  the  citadel. 

But,  bless  you,  what  a  poky  old  place 
it  was  ! 

As  we  appeared  upon  the  streets  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  capital  it  seemed  to  us 
that  the  whole  town  was  in  a  sort  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  slumber,  so  quiet  was  the 
city,  but  the  few  who  did  impart  a  weird 
aspect  of  life  to  the  quiet  surroundings 
were  greatly  interested  In  the  inspection 
of  our  machines  and  ourselves.  The 
drivers  who  sat  upon  the  black  coffin-like 
■  coaches  on  the  dock  surrounded  us,  and 
a  few  sailors  and  curious  draymen  fol- 
lowed in  our  wake  to  the  hotel. 


The  Bay  of  Halifax,  conceded  to  be 
the  finest  harbor  in  America,  was  a  mag- 
nificent sight,  with  its  flags  and  shipping 
of  all  nations,  punctuated  here  and  there 
with  a  tiny  skiff,  whose  white  sails,  like 
the  wings  of  a  sea  bird,  glistened  as  they 
dipped  to  the  wind.  Out  beyond  over 
the  islands  the  Atlantic  lay  ominously 
quiet  that  morning,  with  the  fog  banks 
towering  against  the  horizon  like  ghost 
gates.  A  lustre  of  gold  and  green  spar- 
kled over  the  coast  scenery  with  the  mix- 
ture of  neutral  tints  that  rocks  and  cliffs 
sometimes  give  ;  a  purple  haze  floated 
on  the  undulating  hills,  and  far  inland 
loomed  the  outlines  of  the  "  forest  prime- 
val, the  murmuring  pines  and  the  hem- 
locks." Then  I  realized  that  I  was  in 
the  land  of  the  Evangeliad,  in  Acadia, 
"  home  of  the  happy." 

"  Oh,  to  be  a  painter  !"  I  cried,  in  en- 
thusiasm, while  the  more  practical  F 

replied,  with  a  man's  profound  assurance 
of  superiority  :" 

"  A  foolish  wish  in  these  days  of  ama- 
teur photography.  You  have  a  tripod 
and  outfit  with  you,  I  believe  ; "  and 
snubbed,  but  not  convinced,  I  held  my 
peace. 

We  spent  the  first  few  days  rambling 
over  the  queer,  crooked,  narrow  streets  of 
Halifax,  which  recall  a  sort  of  composite 
memory  of  Nuremburg,  Constantinople 
and  Rome,  the  byways  are  so  picturesque 
and  so  dirty,  and  the  inhabitants  so  out- 
*  landlishly  delightful  ;  in  the  main,  the 
Halligonians,  as  the  people  of  Halifax 
term  themselves,  turn  out  to  be  a  most 
kind-hearted,  hospitable  community,  and 
the  feeling  which,  as  an  American,  I  pos- 
sessed, that  these  peoples'  grandsires  and 
mine  would  have  willingly  chopped  each 
other  in  twain  on  political  grounds,  soon 
wore  off,  under  the  genial  welcome  and 
sturdy  friendships  I  found  under  their 
roof-trees.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  in  the  city  is  the  market 
square,  with  its  suggestions  of  Masani- 
ello  ;  and  let  me  state  right  here  that  if 
you  are  progressive  enough  to  visit  it 
between  the  hours  of  5  and  7  of  a  morn- 
ing you  may  buy  your  eggs  and  the  wool- 
en socks  you  invariably  need,  of  Gabriel 
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and  Evangeline  themselves,  as  the  larg- 
est Acadian  colony  in  the  province  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Halifax,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  little  more  than  a  score  of 
miles.  But  you  must  be  fond  of  rising 
with  the  lark  to  see  them,  for  when  the 
hour  of  8  comes,  like  Cinderella's  magic 
coach,  they  will  all  have  vanished. 

As  they  possess  neither  horses  nor 
mules,  but  make  the   journey  every  day 

on  foot,  F could   not  resist  the  idea 

of  giving  chase  to  a  pair  one  morning — a 
mother  and  daughter,  who  were  as  shy  as 
the  proverbial  partridge — and  as  the  road 
was  fairly  good  he  soon  overtook  them. 
They  nearly  fell  down  from  fright  at  the 
monster,  he  afterward  told  me,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  exert  his  professional  per- 
suasive powers  to  convince  them  that  the 
machine  was  not  a  demoniac  institution 
for  racing  after  and  ensnaring  human 
souls,  but  a  scientific  nineteenth-century 
invention  for  encouraging  human  indo- 
lence. When  he  had  fully  explained  its 
various  intricacies,  the  elder  woman  raised 
her  eyes  reverently  to  heaven  and  ex- 
claimed in  the  barbarous  Acadian  patois  : 
"  Ah,  God  is  great  and  good  !  " 

June  in  Nova  Scotia  corresponds  to  the 
last  of  our  April  or  the  first  of  May,  for 
the  vegetable  gardens  are  only  just  be- 
ginning to  outline  themselves  in  straight 
green  rows  ;  the  trees  are  yet  all  in  bud, 
and  though  the  shores  are  obscured  by 
fogs  the  inland  districts  enjoy  a  clear 
sky.  In  the  very  hottest  days  of  July  and 
August  the  mercury  rarely  rises  above  96° 
Fahr.,  and  on  the  day  that  we  set  out  from 
Halifax  to  visit  the  Acadian  settlement 
of  Chizzencook  the  sky  was  clear,  elastic 
and  healthy,  and  quite  a  little  crowd  of 
well  wishers  had  assembled  to  see  us  off. , 
I  confess  I  did  regret  leaving  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  cabs  that  we  had  grown 
so  used  to  seeing  about  the  Halifax 
streets,  but  as  our  vacation  was  very  lim- 
ited, and  as  we  had  come  out  with  the 
express  determination  of  exploring  that 
portion  of  the  province  which  Long- 
fellow's pastoral  has  made  famous,  we 
could  spend  no  more  time  in  the  old  city, 
and  so,  with  a  courteous  salutation  on 
both  sides,  we  wheeled  out  of  Halifax. 

The  road,  although  rather  sandy,  was 
good  traveling,  and  we  passed  several 
negro  settlements,  occupied  principally 
by  the  descendants  of  fugitive  slaves 
from  our  South.  We  were  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  seashore,  but  a  thick 
growth  of  woods  hid  the  ocean  from  us, 


though  frequently  a  glimmer  like  a  tur- 
quoise or  an  opal  would  break  through 
the  forest  greenness,  and  we  could  see 
the  shingly  beach  curving  in  and  out. 
There  was  also  a  chain  of  fresh-water 
lakes  along  this  road,  the  robins,  black- 
birds and  sparrows  made  the  coppice  mu- 
sical, and  we  remarked  several  flocks  of 
wild  pigeons. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  the  forest 
growth  was  the  noticeable  absence  of 
maples,  beeches,  birch,  ash  and  oak,  and 
the  almost  monotonous  lines  of  ever- 
greens, Norway  pines  and  spruce.  At 
last  we  reached  the  crest  of  a  hill  and 
beneath  us  lay  the  village  of  Chizzen- 
cook, a  long  line  of  tawny  sand,  shading 
into  an  exquisite  cream  color,  marking 
the  edges  of  the  harbor.  But  where,  oh 
where,  were  the  "  thatch-roofed  village," 
the  "  dormer  windows  and  projecting 
gables"  of  the  poem?  The  buildings 
were  comfortable,  homely  and  modern, 
and  Young  Acadia  crowded  about  us 
eagerly  and  curiously  as  we  entered  their 
precincts. 

None  of  the  lustrous-eyed,  dark-haired 
community  about  us  had  ever  seen  a  bi- 
cycle before,  much  less  a  lady  rider,  and 
as  soon  as  the  momentary  shy  timidity 
had  worn  off  a  little  the  questions  came, 
at  first  rather  cautiously  in  broken 
English,    but    when    the    discovery   was 

made  that   F and  myself  understood 

and  spoke  their  vernacular  all  sorts  of 
inquiries  were  showered  eagerly  upon  us 
fxom  the  little  French  priest  and  the 
young  fishermen  and  coopers  to  the 
"  pride  of  the  village,  a  maiden  of  seven- 
teen summers,"  with  a  carnation  red 
showing  through  the  clear  brown  of  her 
cheek. 

"  Could  I  mount  and  dismount  without 
assistance?"  "Did  it  run  away  often?" 
"Could  I  stop  it  easily?"  "Did  it  cost 
much  to  feed  it?"  "Did  the  women  in 
my  country  ride  horseback  in  the  same 
posture  that  their  brothers  assumed  ?" 

After  we  had  satisfactorily  answered 
their  questions  and  given  them  all  the 
information  they  desired,  we,  in  our  turn, 
intimated  that  we  were  very  hungry,  as 
it  was  time  for  the  noonday  meal  ;  so  a 
veteran  of  Chizzencook,  who  might  ap- 
propriately have  sat  for  a  portrait  of 
"  Lear,"  begged  us  with  French  courteous- 
ness  to  enter  his  little  house  and  partake 
of  such  refreshment  as  he  could  give 
us. 

"  It  is  indeed  true,"  he  said,  apologeti- 
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cally,  "  that  we  are  very  poor,  but  we  are 
honest  !  I  have  all  the  willing  to  place 
everything  good  in  the  world  at  your 
service,  and  I  am  all  desolate  to  think 
that   I   have  but  a  glass  of  milk  to  give 

you.     But "  and  with  the  expressive 

gesture  of  shrugged  shoulders  and  up- 
raised eyebrows  he  set  before  us  some 
coarse  bread  and  two  huge  mugs  of  warm, 
foaming  milk,  which  to  our  famished 
senses  appeared  an  ambrosial  bonne  bouche 
fit  for  the  gods. 

I  have  traveled  much,  my  past  has 
been  full  of  desperate  experiences,  wild 
perils  and  ever-changing  scenes,  from  the 
icy  snow  fields  of  Russia,  in  a  midnight 
drive,  where  the  wolves  approached  so 
close  that  their  blood-shot,  glaring  eye- 
balls seemed  to  pierce  the  darkness 
like  so  many  monstrous  fireflies,  to  the 
dreamy,  voluptuous,  star-lit  myrtle  and 
oleander  thickets  of  Cuba,  where  a  strol- 
ling band  of  Spanish  gypsies  pitched 
their  Bohemian  camp.  I  have  broken 
bread  in  many  strange  lands,  among  many 
foreign  peoples,  but  I  have  never  experi- 
enced a  feeling  so  akin  to  "home,  sweet 
home,"  as  that  which  settled  upon  me 
beneath  the  home  roof  of  this  Acadian 
peasant,  who  uttered  his  simple  grace 
over  the  humble  fare  with  as  fervent  a 
thanksgiving  as  if  it  were  the  most  boun- 
tiful repast. 

The  house  itself  was  built  of  timbers 
notched  together  and  caulked  with  moss, 
divided  by  a  thin  partition  into  two 
rooms,  one  half  constituting  parlor  and 
kitchen,  with  a  generous  fireplace,  an 
aged  spinning  wheel  and  a  few  tables  and 
chairs  made  like  settles,  while  two  old- 
fashioned  French  bedsteads  stood  in  the 
other  tiny  room.  As  we  sat  there  a  young 
girl  entered  and  addressed  our  host  as 
"  Gran'pere."  She  it  was  whom  I  had 
characterized  in  my  own  mind  as  the 
"  maiden  of  seventeen  summers  "  among 
the  crowd  who  had  surrounded  us  outside 
with  eager  questionings. 

Cerise  the  old  man  called  her,  and 
quite  like  a  cherry  she  did  look,  with  her 
shining  eyes  and  dark  hair,  her  white 
teeth  and  her  rich  skin  and  delicate  fea- 
tures. She  wore  a  green  kirtle  and  a 
little  snow-white  triangular  Norman  cap, 
tied  across  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
over  this  the  hair  had  been  braided  with 
ribbons  and  brought  forward  like  a  dia- 
dem, while  her  shapely  limbs  were  cov- 
ered almost  to  the  ankle  with  a  pictu- 
resque scarlet  petticoat.    Rubens  or  Velas- 


quez would  have  used  her  with  some  dim, 
dark  background,  or  outlined  strongly 
against  the  bright,  blue  sky,  and  would 
have  softened  down  all  the  coarse  shades 
in  the  figure  and  thrown  out  her  red, 
poppy-like  beauty  to  the  world  on  canvas 
and  glorified  it  forever.  Such  an  infini- 
tesimal license  to  the  imagination  and  I 
had  before  me  the  "  House  of  the  Far- 
mer "  and  the  "  Sunshine  of  Saint  Eu- 
lalie." 

Our  roads  from  Chizzencook  across 
country  to  the  Bay  of  Minas  and  Grand 
Pre  lay  among  the  wildest  scenery,  dotted 
over  with  lakes  and  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  streams  of  water,  and  along 
roads  alternating  from  the  smooth  turn- 
pike to  the  mere  rabbit  path,  fringed 
with  quantities  of  beautiful  wild  flowers. 

Although  there  are  no  elevations  of 
very  Alpine  character  in  Nova  Scotia  the 
surface  is  undulating,  swelling  into  hills 
of  considerable  altitude  or  declining  into 
valleys  that  sloped  downward  to  the  lake 
basins. 

On  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  country  on 
the  tops  of  the  naked  hills  we  frequently 
saw  boulders  poised  on  one  or  more  of 
their  sharp  angles,  and  capable  of  being 
readily  rolled  from  side  to  side,  forming 
rocking  stones  of  great  curiosity  and  in- 
terest. 

There  is  a  boulder  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  of  this  description  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  northwest  arm  from  Halifax, 
resting  upon  the  naked  granite  forming 
the  slope  of  a  hill.  The  boulder  is  about 
fourteen  feet  wide,  nine  feet  high,  twenty 
feet  long  and  is  believed  to  weigh  one 
hundred  and  ninety  tons.  It  rocks  from 
southwest  to  northeast,  and  the  rolling 
may  be  produced  by  one  or  more  persons 
running  across  the  stone.  A  geological 
examination  revealed  the  track  of  the 
boulder,  which  was  a  broad  groove  ex- 
tending from  south  to  north  and  worn 
out  of  the  subjacent  rocky  platform  from 
a  lake  about  a  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  boulder  itself.  It  has  probably  been 
ages  in  the  progress  of  the  journey  it  has 
been  making. 

The  whole  roadside  was  a  starry  mass 
of  the  wild  strawberry  blossom,  and  the 
rich  blood-colored  partridge  berries  peep- 
ed out  at  one  like  scarlet-hooded  elves. 
The  fragrant  buckthorn  was  everywhere, 
here  and  there  were  varieties  of  the  shrub 
cherry  tree  in  full  bud,  the  May  flowers 
and  meadow-sweet  seemed  to  look  up  shy- 
ly at  us    as  we  wheeled  through    them  ; 
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by  the  sides  of.  the  great  rocks  and  bould- 
ers a  delicate  lavender  flower,  which  I 
think  is  a  specimen  of  the  laurel,  grew 
in  clusters  with  a'  great  many  snowy- 
white  radii,  and  as  we  rode  by  swampy 
grounds  and  ditches  we  could  see  the 
long,  green  needles  springing  up  in 
groups  and  a  number  of  varieties  of  the 
pitcher  plant,  from  whose  natural  drink- 
ing fountains  hundreds  of  wild  birds  flew 
away  at  our  approach.  In  the  month  of 
June  New  Scotland  and  its  "  forest  prime- 
val "  is  truly  a  most  enchanting  place. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 

a    species    of    sacrilege    to    take    F 

through  that  beautiful  woodland  path,  he 
is  such  a  thorough-going,  practical,  com- 
mon-sense, everyday  sort  of  fellow,  one 
who  contrives  to  carry  some  bottled  city 
atmosphere  into  every  part  of  the  uni- 
verse in  which  he  may  chance  to  wander, 
with  his  traveling  coat,  cap,  shirt,  tourist's 
satchel  and  waterproof  blanket  ;  his  oxi- 
dized, gold-tipped  dressing  case,  his  ex- 
cursionist's portfolio  and  his  pilgrim's 
punch  kettle. 

Before  F and  his  neat  attire,  habits 

and  luggage,  I  always  stand  a  self-con- 
victed tramp. 

"  Do  look  at  those  flowers  !  ''  I  cried,  as 
we  passed  through  a  perfect  wilderness 
of  pink  and  purple  and  white  blossoms  ; 
"  doesn't  this  region  make  you  think  of 
the  lotus  eaters  and  dreamy  lullabies  or 
of  smoking  from  amber-tubed  narghile  ? 
I  almost  wish  you  were  miles  from  me 
that  I  could  enjoy  it  in  solitude." 

My  compagnon  de  voyage  eyed  me  with 
some  surprise,  and  at  last  comprehending 

my  'flight  of  fancy  answered  me.     F 

has  three  different  inflections  to  his  voice, 
which  he  is  capable  of  producing  as  oc- 
casion demands.  One  is  rising,  distinctly 
rising  ;  one  is  falling,  and  goes  so  low  at 
times  that  I  shudder  involuntarily,  as  in  a 
sepulchre,  while  the  third  and  most  dis- 
agreeable of  all  is  an  exasperating  mono- 
tone. This  last  named  he  employed  as 
he  spoke  to  m.e. 

"  It  is  quite  within  my  capacity  for 
credence,"  he  said  nastily,  "  to  believe 
that,  were  you  forced  to  dismount  from 
your  comfortable  seat  and  wander  on 
foot  through  this  region  of  the  lotus 
and  opium  eaters,  you  would  quickly 
put  your  vocal  organs  to  exercise  in 
shouting — not  so  musically  as  you  would 
deem  yourself  undoubtedly  to  be  doing — 
for  my  assistance  to  keep  from  you  the 
spiders,  snakes  or  squirrels  or  any  other 


zoological  specimen  you  might  chance  to 
encounter." 

"  F ,  you  are  too  horrid  I  "   I  cry  in 

protest,  and  he  laughingly  answered  : 

"  Look  in  that  stream;  I  am  sure  it  was 
a  salmon  that  leaped  that  fall." 

In  June  the  salmon  ascend  the  streams 
until  they  reach  the  retreats  of  the  inte- 
rior, where,  in  spite  of  the  impediments 
that  check  their  spawning,  their  numbers 
remain  almost  undiminished. 

There  is  scarcely  a  resource  of  British 
America  more  valuable  than  the  fisheries 
which  extend  along  a  coast  of  about  three 
thousand  miles,  including  the  shores  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Labra- 
dor and  Newfoundland.  In  no  part  of 
the  world  are  salmon  to  be  had  of  finer 
flavor  than  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  believe,  but 
they  are  threatened  with  every  kind  of 
death  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  na- 
tive Indian  will  pursue  the  fish,  spear  in 
hand,  at  midnight,  with  a  lighted  torch, 
which  renders  it  partially  blind  ;  nets  are 
spread  for  their  entanglement  in  the  riv- 
ers, and  fishermen  almost  without  number 
angle  for  them  annually.  In  winter,  when 
it  is  not  too  cold,  the  Halligonians  cut 
holes  in  the  ice  and  fine  trout  are  often 
sold  in  the  Halifax  market  in  December, 
January  and  March.  Mackerel  and  hali- 
ijut  are  also  caught  in  great  numbers  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  Canseau  and  off 
Cape  Breton  Island.  The  best  hauls  of 
mackerel  are  said  to  be  made  late  in  the 
autumn,  and,  indeed,  late  in  the  winter 
this  last  fish  of  the  season  can  be  taken 
from  the  water. 

At  night,  when  it  grew  quite  dark,  F 

and  I  would  light  our  safety  lamps  and 
pursue  our  way,  either  through  the  woods 
or  by  a  river  side,  sometimes  in  silence, 
sometimes  in  conversation,  oftenest  in 
song,  for  we  are  both  fond  of  music  and 
enjoy  it  hugely  in  our  own  barbarous 
way.  I  often  wonder  what  those  grim 
old  forest  trees,  with  their  beards  of  white 
moss  hanging  on  their  bosoms,  standing 
like  "harpers  hoar"  and  "Druids  of  old," 
would  have  said  had  a  kind  Providence 
granted  them  speech,  when  they  beheld 
two  strange-looking  machines,  with  flash- 
ing headlights  and  riders  who  appeared 
weird  and  grotesque  in  the  fitful  illumin- 
ings  of  the  bicycle  lamps,  come  tearing- 
through  their  solitudes  !  I  have  frequent- 
ly speculated  as  to  what  the  sombre  old 
owls  whispered  among  themselves,  as 
our  wildly-echoed  songs  frightened  their 
monk-like  meditations. 


WHEELING  THROUGH  THE  LAND  OF  EVANGELINE. 


Dear  old  shadows  of  Acadia  !  did  we 
rudely  tear  aside  the  veil  from  your  mys- 
tic shrine  and  profane  it  with  a  too  world- 
ly footstep,  a  too  broad  ripple  of  civiliza- 
tion in  those  night-time  rides  when  the  one 
who  sang  the  loudest  and  rode  the  fastest 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour  ?  Or  did  we 
rather  but  show  you  that  we  loved  you 
the  more  because  our  adoration  was 
tinged  with  mirth  as  well  as  with  rever- 
ence ? 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  extended 
our  trip  to  Cape  Breton  Island  to  see  its 
vast  fisheries  ;  to  the  old  French  town  of 
Louisburgh,  with  its  harbor,  which  was  at 
one  time  the  Sebastopol  of  the  New 
World,  and  to  Sydney  and  its  coal  mines  ; 
but  time — that  hardest  of  taskmasters — 
pressed  closely  on  our  heels  and  we 
wished  to  draw  homeward  by  the  shores 
of  the  Gaspereau,  the  Basin  of  Minas 
and  by  Grand  Pre.  A  goodly  portion  of 
the  path  we  traversed  was  the  remains  of 
an  old  French  military  road,  with  its  cen- 
tury-old wagon  tracks,  and  the  soil  washed 
out  by  the  rain  in  deep  ruts  in  some  places. 
This  was  the  only  instance  where  we  en- 
countered mud  holes  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Our  nights  were  usually  passed  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  some  hillside  farm 
house,  or  at  a  genuine  "  Hinglish  hinn, 
sir,"  if  we  followed  the  direction  of  the 
railroad.  Everywhere  the  inhabitants 
treated  us  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
generosity  and  all  that  they  possessed 
was  at  our  service. 

With  the  exception  of  the  great  curi- 
osity that  our  machines  and  mode  of 
traveling  excited  from  them  they  were 
unobtrusive,  plain,  honest  and  virtuous 
people,  offering  willingly  the  little  that 
was  theirs  to  supply  our  wants,  and  I  re- 
called many  times  the  words  of  the  poem  : 

Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors   nor 
bars  to  their  windows. 

In  the  morning  the  whole  air  would 
be  spiced  with  the  fragrant,  balmy 
breath  of  the  pine  woods,  and  after  a 
deep,  refreshing  sleep,  we  would  set  out, 
our  road  lying  perhaps  for  hours  in 
the  midst  of  a  grand  forest,  where  the 
legion  of  living  edibles  would  be  over- 
whelming. Jack  rabbits  and  squirrels 
sprang  across  our  path,  and  occasionally 
a  saucy  yellowbill,  half  frightened  and 
half  indignant  at  our  intrusion  of  his 
haunts,  would  hop  before  us.  At  times 
we  emerged  by  wandering  rivers,  or  bold, 
unlooked-for  precipices,  while  an  English, 
French    or    Scotch    settlement    often    ap- 


peared and  vanished  like  a  mirage.  The 
scenery  between  Halifax  and  the  Minas 
Basin  is  at  all  times  impressively  pictu- 
resque, but  when  you  pass  through  it  at 
nighttime,  with  the  full  Acadian  moon 
breaking  forth  from  her  sea  fogs,  and 
touching  every  hill  crest  and  bit  of  foli- 
age with  a  mighty  artist  hand,  or  under 
the  silent  stars,  the  "  forget-me-nots  of 
the  angels,"  the  scene  is  of  startling  splen- 
dor, and  you  are  ready  to  declare  that  the 
metropolis,  with  its  numerous  agents  of 
civilization,  is  a  stupendous  fraud. 

As  we  approac^>ed  the  land-locked  lake 
called  Bedford's  Basin,  and  which  is  but 
a  broadening  out  of  the  superb  Halifax 
harbor,  which  penetrates  far  inland,  I  be- 
thought me  of  an  old  French  tradition 
which  affirms  that  about  one  hundred 
years  ago  a  formidable  French  fleet,  ly- 
ing in  the  city  harbor,  was  surprised  after 
dark  by  English  men-of-w-ar.  Deceived 
by  the  appearance  of  so  large  a  body  of 
water  as  the  basin  itself,  the  French  sailed 
up  the  narrow  entrance,  believing  that 
they  could  make  a  good  escape  to  the 
open  sea  by  what  they  supposed  to  be  a 
twin  harbor,  but  which  was  only  the  land- 
locked lake.  The  legend  further  states 
that  seeing  himself  hopelessly  caught  and 
his  purpose  of  planting  the  flower-de-luce 
upon  the  Louisburgh  battlements  foiled, 
the  French  admiral  placed  his  sword's 
hilt  upon  the  vessel's  deck  and,  falling 
upon  its  point,  died. 

Another  spot  upon  the  basin's  shores 
at  which  we  halted  was  the  remains  of 
the  "  Prince's  Lodge,"  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  Queen  Victoria's  father, 
when  he  was  young  Prince  Edward,  in 
1798. 

Our  road  to  the  lodge  was  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  as  there  was  no  suspicion  of 
a  fog  we  made  good  time,  stopping  when- 
ever a  bit  of  quaint  scenery  pleased  us, 
to  take  its  photograph  ;  past  cultivated 
hill  slopes  and  irregular  clumps  of  ever- 
greens, which  looked  as  if  the  trees  had 
been  thrown  haphazard  at  the  landscape 
and  stuck  there. 

The  remains  of  the  villa  consist  of  the 
ruins  of  the  stone  bridge  which  had  once 
led  to  the  prince's  library,  the  music 
house,  the  artificial  lake  and  fishing  ter- 
race, an  abandoned  garden  where  every- 
thing grows  in  the  wildest  abundance,  the 
ruins  of  what  had  once  been  the  magnifi- 
cent mansion  of  royalty,  and  the  bowling 
green,  as  fresh  to-day  as  when  the  gay 
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courtiers  and  redcoats  had  thronged  the 
grounds  and  the  strains  of  music  had 
floated  amorously  on  the  night  air. 

Forty-five  miles  to  the  west  of  Halifax 
we  struck  the  river  road  of  Avon  and 
passed  through  the  pretty  village  of  Wind- 
sor, with  its  neat  white  cottages,  its  dark- 
eyed  Evangelines  and  its  shaggy  black 
ponies,  and,  better  than  all  else,  its  good, 
substantial  English  fare  ;  for  know,  ye 
uninitiated  knights  of  the  wheel,  that 
thirty-five  miles  a  day  through  a  grand 
air,  which  seems  to  bring  health  as  well 
as  oxygen  to  your  physical  being,  is  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  cravings  of  the 
inner  man. 

The  great  waters  of  Minas  lay  before 
us  ;  away  to  the  northward  Blomidon 
rose,  and  in  the  valley  below  us  stretched 
the  meadows  of  Grand  Pre.  The  intense 
blue  of  the  waves  glistened  in  the  sun- 
light, the  pasture  lands,  dotted  with  in- 
numerable white  farm  houses,  terminated 
in  cliffs  which  are  as  much  like  our  Hud- 
son River  Palisades  as  anything  I  can 
think  of,  and  back  of  all  rises  the  Gas- 
pereau  Mountain.  The  valley  is  very 
fertile,  and  a  number  of  white  causeways 
stretch  above  the  meadow  levels,  inter- 
secting the  dyke  lands.  The  French  peas- 
ants who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  in- 
formed us  that  game  in  abundance  flocked 
to  this  region  in  the  proper  season  and 
beyond  the  dykes  a  beach  of  over  three 
miles  extends. 

The  Nova  Scotia  bays  are  all  remark- 
able for  the  elevation  and  rapidity  of  their 
tides,  and  the  currents  run  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.  Here  in  the  Acadian 
region  the  tide  rises  to  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  in  every  twelve  hours,  and  as  Egypt 
is  the  Nile's  gift,  so  are  these  valuable 
marsh  lands  produced  by  the  operations 


of  the  sea  and  tides,  and  the  dyked  lands 
may  be  justly  reckoned  among  the  best 
agricultural  resources  of  the  province. 
By  this  process  of  embankments  thousands 
of  acres  have  been  rescued  from  the  sea. 

Our  last  evening  approached  and  F — ■ — 
and  I  halted  on  the  mountain  road  of  the 
Gaspereau  and  looked  down  upon  the 
memories  of  the  Acadian  land.  Far  be- 
yond us  wound  that  road  from  the 
chapel  to  the  shore  which  was  once 
crowded  with  the  male  population  of  the 
Minas  district,  the  women  and  children 
on  their  knees  with  tears  and  blessings, 
the  troops  with  fixed  bayonets  at  their 
back  ;  almost  we  could  hear  the  echo  of 
the  proclamation  : 

"It  is  His  Majesty's  orders  that  the 
whole  French  inhabitants  of  these  dis- 
tricts be  removed." 

Verily  "  naught  but  tradition  remains 
of  the  village  of  Grand  Pre." 

Tradition  and  an  old  smithy,  which  as 
we  wheeled  past  it  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light seemed  indeed  "  bursting  with  light 
through  every  cranny  and  crevice,"  and 
one  within,  whom  we  dubbed  Basil  the 
Blacksmith,  "took  up  in  his  leathern  lap 
the  hoof  of  the  horse  as  a  plaything, 
nailing  the  shoe  in  its  place." 

Gone  indeed  are  the  Acadian  farmers 
and  the  thatched-roofed  village  !  A  great 
many  weeping  willows,  the  vast  dykes 
and  scores  "  of  throbbing  hearts  where 
theirs  are  at  rest  and  forever,"  is  the 
Grand  Pre  of  to-day. 

The  sun  had  vanished  behind  the 
Blomidon  cliffs  and  the  moon's  ragged 
edge  was  just  showing  itself  above  the 
meadows  of  Grand  Pre  as  we  halted, 
strange  to  say,  at  a  little  Yankee  inn  for 
the  night,  our  last  night  on  Nova  Scotia 
soil,  for  it  is  homeward  ho  !  now. 


GAME     PROTECTION. 


BY    A.    C.    COLLINS. 


This  subject  is  one  of 
vital  importance  to  all 
those  who  go  afield.  Our 
laws  are  just  and  humane 
in  protecting  game  and 
fish  when  breeding  and 
rearing  their  young.  We 
have,  within  the  last  dec- 
ade, seen  a  wonderful  im- 
provement in  our  fire- 
arms, and  we  have  better 
trained  dogs.  The  result 
has  been  that  ten  men 
go  afield  now  where  one  went  ten  years 
ago.  Has  game  increased  in  the  same 
proportion?  My  answer  would  be  in  the 
negative.  How  to  protect  game  for  the 
purpose  of  sport,  food  or  enjoyment  is 
the  subject  I  wish  to  dwell  on.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  State  of  Maine  has  the 
best  laws,  and,  better  still,  they  have 
officers  who  enforce  those  laws.  It  has 
never  been  my  good  fortune  to  learn  of 
any  game  laws  in  a  State  that  were  self 
enforcing.  Maine  appropriates  money  to 
see  that  her  game  and  fish  laws  are 
obeyed,  and  note  the  result.  Several 
millions  of  dollars  are  left  there  each 
year  by  sportsmen  and  anglers.  But 
when  the  law  went  into  effect  limiting 
three  deer  a  season  for  each  hunter,  what 
a  wail  of  woe  ascended  moonward  by 
the  market  hunters  who  had  killed  their 
forty,  fifty  and  sixty  deer  each  season.  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  two  brothers 
■w^ho  usually  killed  from  forty  to  sixty 
each  year.  But  the  three-deer  clause 
compelled  the  persons  in  question  to  go 
to  work  and  earn  their  living  at  some- 
thing beside  deer  butchery. 

In  the  1886  report  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Fisheries  and  Game  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  commissioners  say  : 

"  Our  game  laws  are  fair  and  impartial 
to  all.  They  only  seek  to  protect  the 
game  when  it  is  breeding,  or  when  nurs- 
ing its  young,  or  when  recuperating  after 
the  season  is  past.  It  is  merely  sought 
to  insure  to  the  working  man,  whether  at 
manual  labor  or  at  the  desk,  or  counter, 
or  factory,  or  saw  mill,  an  equal  right  to 
his  share  of  what  belongs  equally  to  all. 
By  what  right  do  these  men  abandon  that 
work  by  which  the  members  of  the  social 


world  earn  their  bread,  and  claim  author- 
ity to  kill  and  sell  that  which  belongs 
to  the  State  and  which  the  State  gives 
equally  to  all,  upon  conditions  to  be  ful- 
filled before  legal  title  to  the  same  can  be 
acquired  ?  By  what  right  do  certain  men 
conspire  together  to  seduce  visitors  at 
our  summer  resorts  to  break  our  laws  and 
kill  our  game  ?  With  bated  breath  the 
inhabitants  inform,  us  of  the  outrages  of 
these  men,  but  always  pleading  that  we 
will  not  give  their  names,  as  they  fear  the 
threats  of  personal  violence,  of  life,  of 
burned  barns,  or  tracts  of  forest  fired. 
The  whole  community,  the  whole  State, 
stands  in  awe  of  these  vicious,  dangerous 
outlaws.  The  very  men  whom  they  en- 
tice to  break  our  laws  are  cheated.  We 
have  known  some  of  these  very  fellows, 
after  earning  $5  per  day  from  some  de- 
luded summer  tourist  in  vain  pursuit  of 
moose  or  deer  in  close  time,  to  spend  the 
spring  in  slaughtering  the  very  game  by 
which  they  earn  their  largest  harvest  of 
ready  money  by  wages.  We  have  found 
thirteen  hides  of  crust-hunted  moose  in 
the  tent  of  one  noted  guide,  whose  ser- 
vices are  sought  by  every  summer  visitor 
at  Moosehead  Lake.  If  our  visitors  will 
be  loyal  to  honor  and  justice,  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  they  will  aid  us  by  giving 
information  against  these  traitor  scoun- 
drels. *  *  *  Men  who  will  kill  game 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  State  where 
they  are  mere  guests,  men  who  will  sell 
game  knowing  that  it  is  poached  from  a 
State  where  it  is  close  time,  must  have 
blunted  perceptions  of  integrity  and 
honor." 

Those  States  which  allow  each  town  to 
appoint  its  game  wardens  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  have  good  and  faithful  execution  of 
the  laws.  Game  wardens  or  protectors 
should  work  in  some  portion  of  the  State 
where  they  are  not  known.  The  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioners  of  Maine  send  their 
wardens  wherever  they  learn  of  any  viola- 
tions of  law.  The  result  is  that  some 
law  breaker  has  to  suffer.  There  have 
been  many  theories  regarding  the  exter- 
mination of  the  wild  pigeon,  and  but  for 
the  almighty  dollar  which  they  brought 
they  would  be  found  fairly  plentiful  to- 
day.    The  buffalo  is  about  extinct  owing 
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to  the  "hide  butchers,"  and  the  lordly 
elk  is  fast  following  in  the  buffalo's  wake 
from  the  same  cause.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  should  be  allowed  to  shoot 
every  day  during  the  open  season,  be  he 
shooting  for  pleasure  or  for  the  market. 
I  believe  market  hunting  to  be  the  great 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  game  in  many 
sections.  About  every  country  town  fur- 
nishes one  or  more  "  market  hunters,"  and 
their  records  are  startling,  sometimes 
seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  ruffed 
grouse,  quail  and  woodcock  in  a  season. 

Some  of  the  former  territories  were 
away  ahead  of  the  States  in  game  pro- 
tection. Montana  formerly  forbade  shoot- 
ing for  the  market  and  profit.  Dakota  for- 
bade the  shooting  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  birds  of  one  kind  in  a  day  or  the 
possession  of  the  same.  Missouri  has  a 
good  law.  Non-residents  are  forbidden 
to  kill  for  the  market  any  deer,  turkeys, 
prairie  chickens,  quails,  ruffed  grouse, 
wild  geese,  brants,  wild  ducks,  snipe  and 
woodcock.  Michigan's  game  law  reads  : 
"  Transportation  of  ruffed  grouse,  quails, 
prairie  chickens,  wild  turkeys  and  deer 
out  of  the  State,  or  for  any  purpose  other 
than  for  consumption  as  food  within  the 
State,  is  strictly  prohibited."  Delaware 
forbids  shipment  of  ruffed  grouse,  quails, 
woodcock,  European  quails,  rabbits  and 
hares  out  of  a  county,  or  the  State,  with- 
out a  license,  unless  the  shipper  make  oath 
that  the  same  was  legally  killed  and  not 
for  sale  or  profit.  Minnesota  prohibits  the 
sending  of  game  birds  or  animals  out 
of  the  State.  Connecticut  prohibits  the 
transportation  to  points  out  of  the  State 
of  either  ruffed  grouse,  quail  or  wood- 
cock. 

Iowa  prohibits  the  killing  of  pinnated 
grouse,  woodcocks,  quails  or  ruffed  grouse 
for  sale,  and  the  traffic  is  declared  unlaw- 
ful. Shipping  or  carrying  them  out  of 
the  State  is  forbidden.  Not  to  exceed 
one  dozen  per  day  can  be  shipped  to  any 
person  within  the  State.  North  Carolina 
prohibits  sending  out  of  the  State  par- 
tridges and  quails  (alive  or  dead).  In 
Wyoming  shipping  game  from  the  terri- 
tory was  forbidden.  Snaring  and  trapping 
game  birds  are  forbidden  in  the  following 
States  and  territories  :  New  York,  Mary- 
land, Ohio,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  West 
Virginia,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  California, 
Minnesota,    Oregon,    Dakota,    Wyoming, 


Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
Iowa,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey  and  Michigan. 

I  give  herewith  some  extracts  which 
should  carry  much  weight  as  showing  the 
wealth  in  game  when  properly  protected. 

The  Press  says  :  "  In  conversation  with 
one  of  the  officers  of  one  of  our  banks, 
Friday,  the  statement  was  made  that  few 
people  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
money  left  in  Maine  by  summer  visitors 
who  visit  our  watering  places  and  coun- 
try resorts.  He  said  that  up  to  six  weeks 
ago  it  was  difficult  for  a  bank  in  Port- 
land to  get  many  large  bills,  and  the  pay 
rolls  of  various  companies  required  an 
active  'shinning  round'  to  secure  the 
necessary  amounts  in  fives  and  tens  to 
meet  them,  in  addition  to  those  of  their 
regular  customers.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, bills  have  been  a  glut  in  the  bank 
and  the  deposits  have  included  many 
large-sized  bills.  This  great  increase  is 
due  to  the  summer  visitors  to  Maine. 
Their  money  focuses  in  the  Portland 
banks,  and  this  officer's  bank  four  weeks 
ago  forwarded  $60,000  in  bills  to  New 
York,  two  weeks  later  $30,000,  and  Fri- 
day $50,000  more,  or  $140,000  in  six 
weeks,  and  this  bank  is  but  one  of  six  in 
Portland." 

The  Mining  and  Industrial  Jouriial 
thinks  it  is  within  bounds  to  say  that 
summer  visitors  now  pay  out  in  Maine 
$280,000  a  week  for  board  bills,  during 
the  summer  and  fall  months.  "  This, 
in  connection  with  the  large  expendi- 
tures for  necessities  and  luxuries  of  var- 
ious kinds  by  non-resident  occupants  of 
summer  cottages  at  our  coast  and  in- 
land resorts  ;  the  sums,  ranging  from  five 
to  several  hundred  dollars  each,  left  at 
various  points  in  the  State  for  outfits, 
guides,  etc.,  by  the  army  of  sportsmen 
and  campers  ;  and  the  further  fact  that 
every  Maine  hamlet  has  its  quota  of  sum- 
mer visitors  at  more  or  less  modest  rates 
of  entertainment,  would  seem  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  summer  resort  interest  of 
Maine  is  worthy  of  development." 

If  this  has  been  done  in  Maine  by  the 
passage  and  enforcement  of  wise  laws,  is 
it  not  worth  while  doing  the  same  in  such 
States  as  have  any  game  to  protect  ? 

[While  we  believe  in  the  Maine  game 
laws  we  think  that  State  passed  them 
after  the  game  was  practically  destroyed. 
— Ed    Outing.] 
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)INTER  games  for 
outdoors  are  a  nat- 
ural enough  sub- 
ject for  discussion 
in  the  northern  part 
of  this  broad  conti- 
nent, where  snow 
and  ice  take  so  long 
a  lease  of  the  earth's 
surface.  To  the 
young  and  robust, 
accustomed  to  the  exhilaration  of  frosty 
air  and  to  the  delights  of  feathery  snow, 
the  prospect  of  outdoor  enjoyment  is 
unalloyed  delight.  But  there  are  many 
dwellers  in  cities  brought  up  in  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  winter  is  necessarily  a 
gloomy,  shivery  time,  a  period  of  pro- 
longed discomfort,  varying  from  catarrh 
to  frost  bite,  when  people  must  be  either 
stewed  within  doors  or  chilled  without. 
Not  so,  my  comrades  ;  not  so  !  Of  course, 
if  you,  whose  blood  is  warm  within,  choose 
to  sit  indoors,  like  your  grandsires  cut  in 
alabaster,  wooing  artificial  heat  and  avoid- 
ing oxygen,  you  will  blanch,  and  "  goose- 
flesh  rigors  creep "  along  your  surface 
from  nose  to  toes.  Turn  out,  however, 
with  half  a  dozen  other  fellows,  properly 
dressed,  into  the  crisp,  keen  air  of  a  bright 
wintry  day — deep  snow  or  not,  no  matter  ; 
walk,  drive,  skate,  coast,  amuse  your- 
selves as  you  will,  and  you  shall  find  a 
better  stimulus,  a  more  cheering  glow, 
physical  and  moral,  from  the  outing  than 
at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

The  need  of'^ome  trustworthy  descrip- 
tion of  curling  is  emphasized  when  we 
find  in  an  authority  like  Webster's  Die-" 
tionary  such  a  definition  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Curling — A  game  among  the 
Scotch,  which  consists  in  propelling  by 
the  hand  a  heavy  weight  (as  a  large  stone 
or  a  mass  of  iron)  along  the  surface  of  the 
ice  so  as  to  strike  another  heavy  weight 
and  drive  it  in  a  given  direction."  The 
worthy  Noah,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  lexicog- 
rapher though  he  was,  had  something  to 
learn  about  curling,  for  it  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  the  game,  as  he  would  have  it  ap- 
pear, to  make  one  stone  strike  another. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  so  propel  a 
stone  that  it  shall,  at  a  distance  of  forty 
yards  or  more,  lie  upon  or  close  to  a  mark 


made  upon  the  ice  called  the  **tee."  In- 
cidentally, of  course,  it  may  be  needful- 
for  a  player  to  strike  with  his  own  an  ad- 
versary's stone  which  lies  on  or  near  the 
tee,  in  order  that  his  own  may  lie  a  win- 
ner in  its  place.  Or,  again,  it  may  be 
essential  for  the  player,  in  given  circum- 
stances, to  play  at  some  stone  of  his  own 
side  and  drive  it  forward  a  few  feet  or  a 
few  inches,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  render 
it  a  winner.  Still  the  object  of  both  op- 
posing sides  in  a  game  is  always  to  lie  at 
the  finish  nearest  the  tee. 

But  I  shall  not  assume  that  you  desire, 
or  that  the  readers  of  Outing  need,  a 
minute,  technical  description  of  this  fine 
old  game.  All  I  aim  to.  do  is  to  make 
clear  its  broad  features  and  to  faintly  in- 
dicate its  delights.  Given  a  bright,  cold 
day,  a  sheet  of  smooth,  level  ice  150  feet 
by  20,  eight  players,  four  a  side,  provided 
with  rubber  shoes,  each  with  a  pair  of 
curling  stones  or  curling  irons — it  is 
immaterial  which,  but  they  must  all  ob- 
viously be  either  one  or  other — and  a 
broom,  and  you  have  the  essentials  of 
the  game.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
whiskey  and  haggis,  oatmeal  and  Scotch 
brogue  or  birth  are  necessaries  in  curl- 
ing. This,  if  it  was  ever  true,  is  so  no 
longer,  as  thousands  of  players  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  can  testify.  In  the 
club  to  which  I  belong,  and  it  is  the 
largest  in  America,  the  Canadian  and 
American  players  outnumber  the  Scotch  ; 
of  at  least  one  club  in  Montreal  the  like 
can  be  said,  and  there  are  many  good 
curlers  in  the  United  States  who  can 
no  more  pronounce  "  Auchtermuchty  " 
or  "  Ecclefechan "  than  they  can  drink 
Scotch  whiskey  or  digest  haggis. 

To  be  a  good  curler  a  man  must  have 
a  clear  eye,  a  sound  head  and  a  steady 
hand.  Great  strength  is  not  requisite, 
neither  are  the  lungs  of  Stentor,  though 
this  is  commonly  called,  through  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  origin  of  the  term, 
"  The  Roarin'  Game."  The  term  may 
rather  have  arisen  from  the  roaring  or 
whirring  sound  made  by  the  stones  as 
they  glide  over  the  ice.  This  is  very 
noticeable  on  a  lake  or  pond,  where  the 
roaring  of  the  stones  can  be  heard  in  the 
still 'air  half  a  mile  away.     Self  control 
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and  the  true  spirit  of  sport  are  necessary 
features  in  a  good  curler  ;  for  we  are  told 
by  a  writer  concerning  the  game  that 
"  the  pillars  of  the  bonspiel  are  rivalry 
and  good  fellowship." 

Now  for  a  brief  description  of  a  game  at 
curling.  At  each  end  of  the  sheet  of  ice 
described  a  point  called  the  tee  is  made 
in  the  ice  ;  concentric  circles  are  drawn 
around  this  and  scratched  or  colored  in 
the  ice,  for  convenience  of  measuring,  the 
largest  of  which  has  seven  feet  radius,  and 
semicircular  "hacks"  are  cut,  behind  each 
tee,  large  enough  to  give  foothold  to  brace 
the  body  of  a  player  when  delivering  the 
curling  stone.  Sides  are  chosen  by,  let  us 
say,  Messrs.  A  and  B,  who  are  respectively 
"skips,"  or  captains,  of  the  opposing 
"rinks,"  as  the  groups  of  four  players  are 
called.  The  skips  take  their  places  at  the 
tee,  and  the  game  begins  by  the  "  lead  "  or 
first  player  of  the  rink  that  wins  the  toss 
playing  alternate  stones  along  the  ice 
toward  the  farthest  tee,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  away.  We  shall  suppose 
that  the  first  stone  comes  to  rest  a  few  feet 
in  front  of  the  tee.  The  object  of  the  op- 
posing "  lead "  will  be  to  draw  past  or 
"  around  "  it  and  to  lie  still  closer  to  the 
objective  point.  If  he  fail  at  first  in  this 
A's  lead  will  endeavor  to  "guard"  his 
first  shot  (the  stone  which  lies  nearest 
the  tee  is  always  called  "the  shot")  by 
laying  his  second  stone  in  front  of  it.  B 
then  directs  his  player  again  to  "  draw," 
/.  e.,  to  try  and  lie  on  or  near  the  tee, 
and  it  is  possible  for  him,  by  giving  his 
stone  plenty  of  "turn  " — which  is  impart- 
ed by  a  twist  of  the  wrist,  outward  or  in- 
ward, as  necessary — to  curve  in,  pass  both 
guard  and  shot,  and  lie  the  winner.  The 
second  and  third  players  on  either  side 
continue  their  efforts  to  lie  nearest  the 
tee,  and  this  may  be  done  either  by  "rid- 
ing" an  opponent's  stone  "through  the 
rings "  and  "  lying "  himself  at  the  de- 
sired spot,  or  by  "  wicking  " — /.  e.,  carom- 
ing— off  some  of  the  stones  already  in 
the  rings  so  as  to  lie  in  the  coveted  posi- 
tion. A  line  is  drawn  across  the  ice  fif- 
teen feet  in  front  of  each  tee,  called  the 
"  hog  score,"  and  any  stone  which  does 
not  go  far  enough  to  cross  this  line  is 
called  "a  hog"  and  removed  from  the  ice 
as  useless  in  that  end.  Supposing  B  lies 
the  shot  and  that  two  stones  rest  in  front 
of  the  tee  in  such  a  way  that  a  stone  can 
pass  between  them,  the  opening  thus  left 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  A,  who  in 
such  circumstances  would  aim  to  "  draw 


the  port  "  and  remain  the  winner  pro  tern. 
B,  however,  has  yet  another  stone  to  play, 
and  may  perhaps  follow  A  through  the 
same  port,  ride  his  stone  out  and  rest  in 
its  place.  In  such  an  event  B  would  win 
the  "end"  and  count.  Succeeding  ends 
or  "  heads  "  are  played  from  opposite  di- 
rections until  sixteen,  eighteen  or  twenty- 
one  have  been  played,  or  a  certain  time 
has  elapsed,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
Then  the  aggregate  of  points  is  counted, 
and  the  side  which  has  made  the  most 
points  is  declared  the  winner. 

But  what  use  is  made  of  the  brooms 
which  each  player  carries,  and  how  do 
they  add  to  the  interest  or  success  of  the 
contestants  in  a  game  ?  Sweeping,  we 
reply,  is  half  the  battle  ;  at  all  events  it 
constitutes  half  the  fun.  The  progress 
of  a  stone,  even  on  tolerably  smooth  ice, 
is  more  assisted  by  sweeping  than  an 
uninstructed  looker-on  would  imagine. 
"Upon  judicious  sweeping  much  of  the 
game  depends,"  says  "J.  M."  in  one  of 
that  delightful  series  of  curling  books, 
called  "  The  Channel  Stane  ;  or.  Sweep- 
ings Frae  the  Rinks,"  published  in  Edin- 
burgh by  Richard  Cameron  a  dozen  years 
ago.  The  writer  goes  on  :  "  The  shouts 
of  '  Soop  !  soop  ! '  (Sweep  !  sweep  !)  that 
follow  the  signal  of  the  skip ;  the  excited 
gestures  of  the  capering  combatants  ;  the 
constant  cries  of  victory  or  defeat  after 
the  frequent  changes  of  fortune  ;  the  gen- 
eral exhilaration  of  spirits  attending  a 
healthy  and  exciting  exercise  in  the  brac- 
ing air  of  winter — all  tend  to  make  the 
scene  an  extraordinary  one.  *  *  *  And 
so  the  game  goes  on  —  a  game  of  give 
and  take  ! " 

There  is  an  oddity  about  the  appear- 
ance of  excited  sweepers  in  a  brisk  game 
of  curling  and  a  quaintness  about  its  lan- 
guage that  render  it  interesting  to  an  on- 
looker and  extremely  amusing  to  the  first 
beholder.  So  engrossing  does  the  game 
sometimes  become  to  the  player  that  we 
have  known  instances  in  which,  on  a  cold 
day,  the  ears  or  left-hand  fingers  of  a 
skip  have  been  frozen  without  his  being 
conscious  of  it,  and  only  at  the  close  of 
the  match  was  he  made  aware  of  the 
frostbite.  This  implies  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  absorption  and  could  not  so  easily 
happen  to  another  player  as  to  a  skip,  for 
the  latter  has  to  stand  most  of  his  time 
near  the  tee  and  has  very  little  sweeping 
to  do. 

There  are,  of  course,  sedate  curlers 
as   well  as  excitable  ones.     But  even    if 
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any  man  be  at  first  in  such  mood  that, 
Hke  Rosalind,  he  has  "not  one  word  to 
throw  at  a  dog,"  he  cannot  long  resist 
the  exhilaration  of  the  game.  The  curler 
who  has  not  thawed  out — in  a  moral  sense 
— at  the  close  of  the  sixth  end,  who  is  not 
moved  by  the  concord  or  the  discord  of 
vocal  sounds  that  he  is  obliged  to  hear,  is 
fit  for  treason,  stratagems  and  spoils. 

1  may  remark  in  passing  that  fifty  years 
ago  the  game  was  usually  played  by 
eight  men  aside,  throwing  one  stone  each 
instead  of,  as  now,  by  four  men  a  side, 
with  a  pair  of  curling  stones  to  each.  In 
the  year  1844  or  thereabout  a  game  with 
eight  men  a  side  was  played  between  the 
Scarboro  Club  and  the  Toronto  Club  in 
Upper  Canada. 

There  is  a  story  in  print — it  is  fifty  years 
old — of  a  French  Canadian  farmer  who 
had  seen  the  game  for  the  first  time  at 
Quebec,  and  described  it  as  follows  :  "  J'ai 
vu  aujourd'hui  une  bande  d'Ecossais  qui 
jettoient  des  grandes  boules  de  fer,  faites 
comme  des  bombes,  sur  la  glace  ;  apres 
quoi  ils  orient  soupe,  soupe  !  ensuite  ils 
riaient  comme  des  foux ;  je  crois  bien 
qu'ils  sont  vraiment  foux."  (To-day  I 
saw  a  group  of  Scotchmen  who  were 
throwing  large  balls  of  iron,  like  tea- 
kettles, on  the  ice,  after  which  they  cried 
"  Soop,  soop  !  "  and  laughed  like  fools  ;  I 
verily  believe  they  were  fools,  indeed,  or 
else  crazy.) 

It  may,  I  think,  be  questioned  whether 
the  playing  of  the  game  in  covered  rinks, 
which  has  come  so  much  into  vogue  of 
late  years  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  has  not  modified  its  traditional 
noisiness.  It  certainly  is  questioned 
whether  the  healthfulness  of  curling  is 
not  lessened  by  the  confinement  of  a 
building,  and  whether  the  truer  ice  and 
freedom  from  snow  thereby  secured,  ren- 
dering more  delicate  play  possible,  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  the  stimulus  of 
the  sunshine  and  purer  air  of  outdoors. 
But  then  the  frequent  snowfalls  of  a  North 
American  winter  make  it  difficult  to 
keep  a  tract  of  uncovered  ice  in  good  or- 
der. As  mere  spectacles — or,  I  am  re- 
minded, as  trials  of  endurance  of  hyper- 
borean discomfort — bonspiels  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  or  at  Hamilton,  on 
Burlington  Bay,  or  on  Lake  Michigan, 
thermometer  zero  and  a  keen  wind  blow- 
ing, may  be  all  very  well  once  in  a  life- 
time. If,  however,  curling  were  in  this 
country  dependent  upon  outdoor  ice  ex- 
clusively, its  votaries  would  be  fewer  than 


they  are  and  its  attractions  would  un- 
questionably be  lessened. 

The  first  sheds  that  were  built  for  in- 
door playing  of  the  game  were  rude 
wooden  structures,  for  one  or  at  most 
two  rinks.  Those  in  Montreal  to-day,  of 
the  Montreal,  Caledonian  and  Thistle 
clubs,  are  all  for  two  rinks  only,  albeit 
that  of  the  Thistle  is  of  brick  and  has 
very  cosy  dining  and  committee  rooms. 
It  is  in  Ontario  that  have  arisen  of  late 
years  the  larger  buildings  for  the  game, 
as,  for  example,  at  London,  Peterboro, 
Guelph  and  Brantford.  Ottawa,  too, 
has  built  a  fine  rink.  In  Toronto  there 
are  five  clubs  with  six  huge  buildings, 
mostly  with  boarded  floors,  which  will  ac- 
commodate twenty-four  rinks  or  192  play- 
ers, and  on  bonspiel  occasions  these  are 
all  filled  as  well  as  "outside  ice"  to  the 
extent  of  twenty  additional  rinks,  afforded 
by  the  uncovered  and  unboarded  spaces 
on  the  grounds.  Some  scores  of  United 
States  curlers,  from  various  cities  East 
and  West,  have  taken  part  in  these  bon- 
spiels, on  which  occasions  international 
trophies  have  been  contended  for.  At 
that  of  1SS7,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the 
success  of  the  American  players  in  con- 
tending with  Canadians  was  much  great- 
er on  the  open-air  ice  than  under  cover, 
showing  that  they  were  more  at  home 
upon  the  rougher  surface,  and  less  accus- 
tomed to  the  delicate  play  possible  upon 
a  perfectly  smooth  and  even  surface,  such 
as  carefully  leveled  boarded  floors,  cov- 
ered with  properly  "made"  ice,  enable 
one  to  obtain. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  another  feature 
observable  in  the  play  of  the  American 
curlers  on  this  and  other  occasions  ;  they 
are  too  apt  to  play  "strong,"  to  be — as  it 
would  be  phrased  in  the  old  country — 
"too  well  up."  One  of  the  best  stone 
players  in  all  Canada,  and  a  skip  of  mark- 
ed success  and  experience,  when  asked  by 
a  genial  but  spread-eagle  curler  from  New 
York  State  to  give  him  some  points  as  to 
defects  in  the  play  of  his  rink,  replied  : 
"You  almost  all  play  too  strong;  it  is 
the  drawing  game,  remember,  and  not  the 
riding  game,  which  wins,  three  times  in 
four."  There  are  numbers  of  players  in 
the  States,  however,  who  need  no  point- 
ers. The  Buffalo  men  and  those  of 
Yonkers  and  many  in  New  York  city  can 
hold  their  own  admirably.  The  Milwau- 
kee Knights  of  the  Broom,  too,  play  a 
strong  game,  and  at  one  of  the  Montreal 
winter  carnivals  within  the  last  five  years 
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carried  off  the  international  trophy  from 
such  cracks  as  the  Blue  Noses  of  Halifax, 
with  the  famous  Jock  Johnston  at  their 
head.  Ogdensburg  also  turns  out  iron 
players  who  rival  the  Brockvilles  and 
other  competitors  north  and  east  of  the 
lakes. 

Interest  in  curling  has  increased  re- 
markably within  a  few  years,  both  in  Can- 
ada and  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union. 
A  number  of  new  clubs  have  recently 
been  formed  in  various  American  cities, 
while  in  Ontario  the  number  of  clubs  has 
grown  from  perhaps  forty  in  1875  to  more 
than  one  hundred  in  1889. 

The  young  men  have  taken  hold  of  it 
in  Canada  to  an  extent  which  promises 
well  for  the  future  of  the  game.  And  cer- 
tainly, while  the  climate  of  the  region 
north  of  the  fortieth  parallel  on  this  con- 
tinent continues  what  it  is,  and  so  long  as 
the  character  and  morale  of  the  people  re- 
main as  they  now  are,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  it  may  spread.  It  is  a 
cheering,  bracing  winter  sport,  as  simple 
and  inexpensive  as  it  is  consistent  with 
good  morals  and  pure  fun.  "  Keep  the 
game  pure,"  wrote  the  late  David  Green- 
shields,  of  Montreal,  one  of  the  best  of 
curlers  and  most  charming  of  men,  to  a 
member  of  his  club,  who  was  leaving  the 
Mount  Royal  city  and  joining  a  Queen 
City  club  ;  "maintain  it  in  its  simplicity, 
and  see  that  you  permit  no  fantastic  or 
expensive  innovations  that  will  lessen  its 
good  influences  on  heart  and  head."  Pro- 
fessionalism is  unknown  in  curling,  and 
the  man  who  exceeds  the  bounds  of  true 
amateur  sport  is  no  longer  a  curler  in  the 
true  sense.  "  Curlers  are  democrats  ;  ice 
is  a  leveler  ;  "  the  player  who  forgets  his 
brotherhood  and  loses  his  temper  might 
as  well  lose  his  head.  There  are  good 
players  in  every  club,  doubtless,  and  al- 
most everywhere  are  to  be  found  local 
Tam  Samsons  who,  in  the  words  of  Burns, 
may  be  in  turn 

"     ^    The  king  o'  a'  the  core, 
To  draw,  to  guard,  or  wick  a  bore, 
Or  up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar, 
In  time  o'  need. 

More  accurate  play  can  be  made,  it 
must  be  admitted,  with  curling  irons,  such 
as  are  used  in  the  colder  regions  of 
Quebec  province  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Ontario,  than  with  the  "  hone  "  or  Ailsa 
Craig  stones,  preferred  in  the  region  of 
the  great  lakes.  Surprisingly  accurate 
play  is  habitually  made  by  the  curlers  of 
Quebec,  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  fit  to  be 


called  the  billiards  of  ice,  with  irons 
which  are  of  different  shape,  smaller 
diameter,  but  greater  weight  than  the 
stones  of  Western  or  Maritime  Province 
or  Hudson  River  players.  No  more  won- 
derful precision  of  execution,  no  more  ad- 
mirable results  of  the  correct  judgment 
of  distance  aided  by  true  aim  of  the 
trained  eye  and  hand,  are  to  be  witnessed 
than  is  afforded  by  a  match  game  between 
crack  teams  of  the  Quebec  or  Three  Riv- 
ers curling  clubs  and  those  of  the  Mon- 
treal or  Thistle  curling  clubs  of  Montreal. 
Time  and  again  I  have  seen  ends  played 
by  such  clubs,  in  which  shots  were  laid 
literally  "to  an  inch,"  and  in  which  from 
five  to  eight  stones  were  so  played  as  to 
lie  in  a  cluster  within  the  four-foot  rings. 
To  "inwick"  or  "outwick"  a  stone  so 
many  inches,  or  to  "  raise  "  a  front  stone 
several  feet  and  thereby  win  the  coveted 
shot;  to  "draw"  your  stone  through  a 
"port"  but  half  a  foot  wider  than  itself, 
forty  yards  away  ;  to  so  guard  a  winner 
that  nothing  save  a  miracle  of  chance 
could  get  at  it — these  are  the  exciting 
features  of  a  game.  Such  performances 
send  the  young  men  wild  and  make  the 
old  men  young. 

In  the  gossiping  glossary  which  Tom 
Hood  the  younger  wrote  for  a  pocket 
edition  of  Bret  Harte's  Western  sketches 
he  says :  "  If  the  language  of  poetry  be, 
as  it  is  defined,  essentially  picturesque 
and  figurative,  slang  is  decidedly  the 
language  of  poetry."  In  this  sense,  the 
slang,  or,  to  be  polite,  the  nomenclature, 
of  the  games  of  curling  and  bowling 
partakes  of  the  poetic — though  some 
Philistines  have  dared  to  call  it  outland- 
ish jargon — for  it  is  both  figurative  and 
picturesque.  Many  industrious  knights  of 
the  "besom  and  stane  " — many  a  prosaic 
bowler,  intent  only  upon  "  drawing  a 
port,"  "takin'  a  wick,"  or  "riding  the 
jack,"  and  using  the  lingo  appropriate  to 
the  occasion — would,  if  told  that  he  was 
talking  unconscious  poetry,  be  as  pro- 
foundly surprised  as  was  Mons.  Jourdain, 
in  Moliere's  play,  when  he  learned  that  he 
had  been  talking  in  prose  for  forty  years 
without  knowing  it. 

"The  game  of  curling  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  our  national  amuse- 
ments," so  writes,  in  181 1,  the  author  of 
the  account  of  "The  Game  of  Curling,"  a 
member  of  the  Duddingston,  Scotland, 
Curling  Society.  "  The  origin  of  this 
game,"  he  continues,  "is  yet  involved  in 
darkness,  and  while  golf  and  football  are 
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mentioned  in  lists  of  the  amusements  of 
Scotch  people  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  there  is  no  mention  of 
curling  until  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century."  Camden,  however,  in  his 
"  Britannia,"  published  in  1607,  says  that  in 
the  island  of  Copinsha,  near  the  Orkneys, 
"  are  to  be  found  in  great  plenty  excel- 
lent stones  for  the  game  called  curling." 
Another  writer,  quoted  in  "  The  Channel 
Stane,"  says  that  while  some  ultra-patri- 
otic curlers  claim  for  the.  game  a  native 
origin,  and  cite  a  passage  from  Ossian  to 
prove  that  the  Fingallian  heroes  beguiled 
their  winters  with  the  game,  it  is  with 
more  likelihood  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  Flemish 
emigrants  who  settled  there  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  or  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  at  any  rate  significant  that 
the  technical  language  of  the  game  is 
often  of  Low  Country  origin.  For  exam- 
ple, "curl,"  from  the  German  kurzwcil,  a 
game,  an  amusement  ;  "  rink  "  or  renk, 
probably  from  the  ancient  Saxon  brink,  a 
strong  man;  "tee,"  from  the  Icelandic 
tia,  pointing  out  a  place  ;  "  wick  "  from 
the  South  German  wick,  a  corner  or  angle, 
because  a  corner  or  part  of  the  stone 
only  is  hit  ;  "bonspiel,"  as  a  gathering  of 
curlers  is  called,  is  very  evidently  derived 
from  the  French  bon,  good,  and  the  Bel- 
gian spel,  or  German  spiel,  play. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  in  these  days 
when  competitions  in  sports  have  become 
almost  worldwide  no  such  thing  as  a  con- 
test between  Old  World  and  New  World 
curlers  has  yet  been  arranged.  The 
Clyde  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  send  their 
yachts  to  sail  against  those  of  New  York 
and  Boston  ;  a  cricket  team  goes  from 
Philadelphia  and  another  from  the  Do- 
minion to  encounter  Surrey  at  the  Oval, 
and  British  teams  come  over  to  try  con- 
clusions with  America  and  Canada  at  the 
wickets.  Hanlan  goes  to  the  Tyne  and 
the  Paramatta  ;  Myers  shows  the  Eng- 
lish people  what  sort  of  runners  this  con- 
tinent can  produce ;  Canadian  lacrosse 
players  visit  the  cities  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  return  an  Irish  twelve 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  find  the  cceluin  but 
not  the  aniinuiii  changed.  Last  of  all,  an 
Ontario  football  team  has  the  temerity  to 
challenge  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  play- 
ers on  their  own  grounds.  But  there  is 
no  instance  of  a  match  at  curling  between 
Scottish  players  and  Canadian  or  Ameri- 
can. Let  us  hope  that  ere  long  the 
"  brithers  o'  the  broom  "  shall  arrange  to 


try  conclusions  between  the  hardy  sons 
of  North  Britain  and  their  "  kin  beyond 
the  sea  "  at  a  recreation  which  both  love 
so  well.  Canadian  devotees  of  the  game 
are  accustomed  to  say  nowadays  that 
while  the  old-country  Scots  are  great  on 
theory  we  are  strong  in  practice.  This 
will  apply,  I  think,  not  only  to  curlmg, 
but  to  bowls  on  the  green.  But  then 
Canucks  are  bumptious  and  may  be  taken 
down.  Fancy  what  a  good  time  might 
be  had  by  a  group  of  Scotch  curlers  com- 
ing over  to  test  the  skill  of  their  cousins 
in  the  great  republic  or  the  new  domin- 
ion !  No  matter  whether  landed  in  New 
York  or  in  Halifax,  they  would  be  taken 
figuratively  round  the  neck,  literally  by 
the  hand,. and  shown  the  best  of  every- 
thing and  everybody  from  Jersey  to  Min- 
nesota, from  the  Miramichi  to  the  banks 
of  the  Red  River.  If  theirs  were  not 
a  triumphal  procession  it  would,  at  all 
events,  be  a  joyful  one. 

The  game  of  curling  was  introduced 
into  what  is  now  Ontario  by  old-country 
Scotchmen  about  1830,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  afterward  the  Flamboro  and  Fergus 
clubs  were  organized.  In  1837  the  To- 
ronto Club  came  into  existence  ;  shortly 
after  them  the  Guelph  and  Scarboro  were 
formed,  and  within  twenty  years  Paris, 
Bowmanville  and  the  Hamilton  Thistles. 
At  Gait  curlers  played  in  1834  with  beech 
blocks  bound  with  iron,  and  elsewhere, 
later,  hollow  irons  were  used,  probably 
because  proper  stones  could  not  be  got  or 
afforded.  At  the  present  time  the  pattern 
of  stone  most  used — they  are  all  import- 
ed from  Scotland — has  a  diameter  of  ten 
and  three-quarter  to  eleven  and  a  half 
inches,  and  a  "bearing"  or  running  circle 
of  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  inches  ; 
weight,  thirty-seven  to  forty-five  pounds. 
The  bottom  of  these  stones  is  made  con- 
cave, §0  that  the  circle  actually  touching 
the  ice  is  only  from  one-eighth  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  In  the  case  of  irons 
the  diameter  of  the  stone  is  less,  say  eight 
inches,  and  the  shape  different,  the  bear- 
ing being  usually  nearly  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter 
inch  in  "  thickness."  Irons  are  now  made 
of  a  less  weight  than  fifty-six  pounds;  they 
are  made  of  seventy  pounds  weight,  but 
these  are  considered  extra  heavy  and  only 
good  for  leading  with.  The  average  weight 
runs  from  fifty-six  to  sixty-two  or  sixty- 
three,  and  most  of  the  curling  irons  now 
weigh  about  fifty-nine  to  sixty  pounds. 
The  Quebec  Curling  Club  was  organized 
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in  1821.  The  Montreal  Curling  Club  is  of 
older  date,  having  been  formed  in  1807. 
Of  the  other  clubs  in  Montreal  I  have 
been  unable  to  learn  the  date  of  founding, 
but  the  Thistle,  which  has  the  largest 
membership  of  all,  dates  from  the  year 
1843.  The  Ottawa  club  was  not  formed 
till  1862.  These,  as  well  as  the  Three 
Rivers,  the  St.  Johns  and,  I  believe,  the 
Sherbrooke  clubs,  are  all  iron  players. 

An  old  and  honored  organization  is  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Curling  Club  of  Scot- 
land, "  The  mither  o'  us  a',''  as  runs  the 
toast  at  many  a  curlers'  dinner  in  the  col- 
onies. This  body  sends  for  competition 
each  season  in  Canada  a  number  of  med- 
als, which  are  allotted  to  certain  districts, 
containing  five  or  six  clubs  eaQh.  ^  These 
clubs  oppose  each  other  during  the  sea- 
son, and  the  surviving  winner  takes  the 
medal,  which  is  prized  as  coming  from  the 
curlers'  fountain  of  honor.  Between  1845 
and  1873  many  clubs  in  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  affiliated  with  the  R.  C.  C. 
C,  and  matters  in  dispute  used  to  be  re- 
ferred to  that  body.  This  was  found  un- 
satisfactory ;  in  curling  as  in  other  mat- 
ters Canadians  wanted  to  legislate  for 
themselves,  and  so  about  i860  a  branch 
of  the  Royal  Caledonian  was  established 
for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  similar 
branch  being  instituted  for  Ontario  in 
1874,  one  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  still 
more  lately,  and  now  I  understand  there 
is  one  for  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  branches  to  allocate 
the  district  medals  and  to  regulate  the 
playing  of  the  clubs  at  large.  There 
are  ninety- eight  active  clubs  and  four  "in- 
active "  ones  under  the  Ontario  branch, 
with  a  total  membership  of  about  three 
thousand. 

Bonspiels,  or  tournaments,  where  a 
large  number  of  players  come  together, 
are  a  great  feature  in  curling.  On  such 
occasions  the  players  make  a  day  of  it, 
and  in  the  olden  time  in  Scotland,  if  his- 
torians and  song  writers  say  truly,  they 
"  made  a  night  of  it "  when  the  day  was 
done.  In  this  country  people  travel 
greater  distances  than  ever  Scotchmen 
did  to  take  part  in  a  bonspiel.  The  first 
large  gathering  of  the  sort,  composed  of 
United  States  and  Canadian  players,  was 
at  Black  Rock,  near  Buffalo,  in  1865,  when 
twenty-seven  rinks  a  side  contended. 
The  next  was  at  Toronto,  in  1887,  when 
twenty-nine  rinks,  or  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  players  on  each  side,  took  part. 
At  a  Montreal  winter  carnival  not   long: 


ago  points  as  far  distant  as  New  York  and 
Milwaukee,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  and  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  were  represented  by  curling 
clubs.  Central  Park,  New  York  ;  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  and  Milwaukee  have  been 
frequent  rallying  points  for  American 
curlers,  when  National  Curling  Club 
medals,  the  Mitchell  gold  medal,  the  Gor- 
don champion  rink  medal  and  other 
trophies  were  to  be  competed  for.  And 
when  the  Ice  Carnival  was  held  at  St. 
Paul,  in  February,  1886,  the  largest  curl- 
ing bonspiel  ever  known  thereabout  was 
one  of  its  features.  I  do  not  recollect  the 
average  number  of  curlers  said  to  congre- 
gate on  the  occasion  of  the  grand  Scot- 
tish gatherings  at  Linlithgow  or  Loch- 
maben,  but  at  bonspiels  on  Burlington 
Bay  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  ten 
rinks,  which  means  four  hundred  and 
forty  players,  from  all  parts  of  Ontario 
have  taken  part. 

At  such  times  the  railways  make  spe- 
cial terms  to  groups  of  curlers,  and  there 
is  many  a  quaint  scene  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion. An  express  sleigh  filled  with  curl- 
ing stones  and  brooms  drives  up  to  the 
platform,  a  dozen  men  surround  the 
sleigh,  each  grasps  a  pair  of  stones  and  a 
broom  and  makes  for  the  baggage  car. 
One  man  counts  the  loved  articles  as 
they  are  handed  into  the  railway's  keep- 
ing, and  woe  be  to  the  luckless  baggage 
master  who  dumps  these  precious  stones 
too  hard  upon  the  floor  of  his  car  or 
strikes  tfiem  upon  the  iron  grating  of  the 
door.  Private  sleighs  and  hacks  begin 
to  arrive.  The  methodical  merchant  has 
had  his  curling  stones  "slung"  in  leather 
straps  ;  a  careful  judge  takes  the  handles 
off  his  and  puts  them  into  his  bag,  while 
the  stones  themselves  are  wrapped  in 
paper  and  corded  ;  a  still  more  particular 
doctor  carries  his  own  box  around  with 
him,  fitted  with  divisions,  some  say  lined 
with  cotton  wool,  which  he  watches  like 
an  immigrant  his  luggage  ;  a  devil-may- 
care  lumberman  dashes  up  to  the  door- 
way as  the  train  moves  off,  and,  swinging 
himself  on  board,  says :  "  By  George, 
boys,  I  came  away  without  my  curling 
stones  !  But  it's  all  right,  skip,  old  man, 
T  know  where  I  can  borrow  a  pair  as  soon 
as  we  arrive ;  you  can  depend  on  me." 
If  there  happen  to  be  a  special  car  at- 
tached for  the  use  of  the  curlers,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  on  these  occasions, 
these  holiday-making  business  men,  like 
children  of  a  larger  growth,  grow  ani- 
mated as  they  cluster  together,  chatting, 
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smoking,  bent  on  curling.     To  paraphrase 
Whittier,  they  are 

Resting  there,  escaped  awhile 
From  cares  that  wear  the  life  away. 
****** 

And  on  the  ice  forget  the  restless  pack 
Of  duties,  claims    and    needs    that    bark 
upon  their  track. 

I  learn  from  the  annuals  of  the  Grand 
National  Curling  Club  of  America  that 
in  1886-7  there  were  thirty-one  clubs  in 
the  United  States  affiliated  to  that  body. 
In  1887-8  there  were  thirty-nine.  Their 
membership  totaled  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  in  which  I  assume  it  right 
to  include  the  Four-Brother  Club,  which, 
though  composed  of  Canadians,  appears 
to  be,  like  the  rest,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  G.  N.  C.  C.  The  Annual  for  1889 
gives  forty-five  clubs,  with  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  members.  There  must  be  more 
clubs  than  this  in  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, and  certainly  no  one  can  believe 
that  the  curlers  of  the  Union  are  to  be 
numbered  by  hundreds  only. 

In  the  Northwestern  States  the  game  is 
spreading  fast,  and  fourteen  out  of  the 
forty  odd  clubs  whose  names  appear  in  the 
annual  hail  from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Illinois.  New  clubs  are  being  form- 
ed, and  it  says  a  good  deal  for  the  pros- 
pects of  the  game  in  that  quarter  when 
we  find  one  hundred  and  twenty  contes- 
tants in  thirty  rinks  at  Portage,  Wis., 
last  year  in  the  match  for  the  Morgan 
medal,  a  prize  open  to  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  Illinois  curlers.  Ten  new  clubs 
came  into  the  fold  of  the  Grand  National 
Curling  Club  during  the  season  of  1886-7, 
which  is  regarded  by  the  secretary 
thereof  in  his  report  as  "a  sure  sign  that 
our  organization  is  not  losing,  but  gain- 
ing, as  it  gets  more  venerable."  It  is  of 
interest  to  observe  that  the  G.  N.  C.  C, 
which  has  been  established  since  1867, 
distributed  for  competition  in  1888-9 
thirteen  district  medals,  which  were  al- 
lotted to  clubs  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Illinois.  Last 
year  there  were  seventeen  distributed,  the 
area  being  apparently  widened  by  the 
addition  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  meeting  of  the  G.  N.  C.  C.  of  America 
is  to  be  held,  I  understand,  at  Toronto 
on  July  9,  next  year.  And  it  is  expected 
that  an  International  curling  contest  with 
fifty  rinks  a  side  will  then  be  arranged 
for  the  winter  of  1891-2. 

"  How  does  this  thing  work  ? "  was 
asked   by   a   doubting   visitor   who    had 


heard  much  of  the  game  of  curling  and 
its  effect  in  exalting  low  spirits  and  cur- 
ing dyspepsia.  For  answer  he  was  taken 
to  a  rink,  told  to  look  on  and  make  his 
own  deductions.  He  found  that  upon  the 
rink  the  jaded  banker  had  left  his  austere 
bank-parlor  face  behind  with  his  balances, 
and  professed  to  "  draw  "  something  else 
than  bills  of  exchange.  The  statesman 
eschewed  for  the  nonce  checks  and  guar- 
antees, and  bent  his  energies  to  the  study 
of  "guards."  The  lawyer  perceived  spe- 
cial pleas  and  .exceptions  to  be  of  no 
avail  in  the  matter  of  "turns"  and  car- 
oms. 

How  interesting  to  observe  the  atti- 
tudes of  a  player  as  he  watches  his  stone 
during  the  fifteen  seconds  it  takes  to  run 
its  course  ;  his  eagerness,  his  expectancy^ 
changing  to  a  noble  rage  of  self  reproach 
as  he  finds  it  miss  because  played  "  too 
narrow  !  "  How  anxious  the  skip — with 
what  an  impetuous  stamp  of  his  foot  does 
he  reprove  a  player  who  would  sweep  a 
winner  prematurely,  and  with  what  calm 
assurance,  changing  in  a  second  to  bois- 
terous excitement,  does  he  declare,  "  Up 
brooms  ! — that's  like  the  stone  for  me  ; 
don't  put  a  broom  on  him — he's  got  the 
port,  he's  dead  right,  give  him  time  ! 
Great  Scott  !  you're  a  fine  player  ;  it's  on 
the  very  button  !  Give  us  your  hand,  my 
lad,  you'll  win  a  medal  yet !  "  But  pen 
and  ink,  nay,  even  type  and  ink  and  the 
engraver  to  boot,  are  cold  media  in  which 
to  set  forth  the  glow,  the  expansiveness  of 
this  sport.  Its  strenuous  spirit  has  been 
well  caught  by  the  Canadian  poet,  Mc- 
Lachlan,  when  he  declares  : 

For  in  this  strife  the  wave  of  life 
Mounts  to  its  highest  score,  O  ! 
And  vim  and  nerve  that  never  swerve 
All  mankind  must  adore,  O  ! 

An  excellent  appreciation  of  the  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  game,  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  is  shown  by  Mr.  George 
Ross  McKenzie  in  his  address  accom- 
panying the  presentation  of  his  medal  to 
the  clubs  of  New  Jersey.  He  perceives 
— and  with  this  sentence  of  his  I  will  con- 
clude— that  "one  of  the  first  and  strictest 
rules  of  the  game  is  good-humor  and 
kindly  feeling  under  all  circumstances 
and  provocations  •,  and  a  training  which 
results  in  the  combination  of  this  quality 
of  self  control  with  manly  strength  and 
cool  judgment  cannot  fail  to  make  men 
who  will  do  equal  honor  to  the  land  of 
their  forefathers  and  the  country  of  their 
adoption." 
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SNOW    SCULPTURE. 


On  hills  and  forests  bare  and  brown 
See  the  silent  snow  come  down, 

Pure,  soft  and  white  ; 
Like  showers  of  blossoms  winds  have  blown 

From  flowers  of  liffht. 


Faster  and  faster  fall  the  flakes 
On  the  dim  woods  and  sylvan  lakes, 

From  stormy  skies, 
Like  soft  speech  on  a  heart  that  aches 

When  pity  sighs. 


Oh,  wailing  winds  that  sadly  sigh 
Above  the  graves  where  loved  ones  lie, 

Now,  while  ye  blow. 
Build  a  white  stair  and  touch  the  sky 

With  stainless  snow  ! 


Let  pyramids  of  spotless  hue 
Point  to  the  bending  arch  of  blue 

Without  a  stain. 
And  mark  the  place  where  sleep  the  true 

In  battle  slain. 


Ye  sculptors  of  the  snow  unseen. 
In  syllables  of  purest  sheen. 

Like  light  above. 
Grave  white  words,  with  white  flowers  between, 

That  stand  for  love. 


Quarry  from  clouds  a  shaft  to  rise. 
Like  Jacob's  ladder  when  the  skies 

With  wings  were  white. 
And  in  the  morning  may  our  eyes 

Rejoice  in  light. 


George  W.  Bungay. 


ALLIGATOR    SHOOTING    IN    FLORIDA. 


BY    JOHN    MORTIMER    MURPHY. 


Author  of  "  Sporting  Adventures  in  the  Far  West." 


ARING  sports- 
men who  visit 
Florida  during 
the  winter 
months  never 
desire  to  return 
home  without 
having  shot  an 
alligator,  and 
the  larger  it  is 
the  better 
pleased  is  the 
successful  man. 
Many  fail  to 
accomplish  their  purpose,  nevertheless, 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  sauri- 
ans  are  hibernating  at  that  season  of  the 
year  and  seldom  emerge  from  their  cosy 
retreats  except  when  pressed  by  hunger 
or  deluded  by  unusually  warm  weather. 

To  kill  them  at  such  times  a  person 
must  be  familiar  with  their  haunts  or 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  them  while 
he  is  in  quest  of  better  game.  They  seem 
exceedingly  stupid  and  lethargic  on  such 
occasions,  as  if  they  were  not  fully  aroused 
from  their  slumbers  and  were  weak  from 
long  fasting.  If  they  are  encountered 
suddenly  on  dry  land,  they  make  their 
usual  display  of  bad  temper  by  swelling 
the  body  to  its  fullest  dimensions  from 
throat  to  tail,  hissing  forth  their  anger 
in  musky  tones,  and  lashing  the  ground 
with  their  elastic  caudal  appendages. 
Their  little  piggish  eyes  also  gleam  with 
a  mingled  expression  of  fear  and  ferocity, 
and  frequently  their  elongated  jaws  snap 
viciously  together,  as  if  they  would  like 
to  devour  their  human  foe. 

If  not  stopped,  they  try  to  escape,  as 
they  do  not  relish  fighting  on  land  ;  but  if 
any  determined  attempt  is  made  to  bar 
their  way  they  become  aggressive  imme- 
diately. Their  first  movement  is  to  try 
and  hit  the  enemy  with  the  muscular  tail, 
and  if  that  fails  they  sometimes  advance 
open  mouthed.  The  latter  action  is  more 
of  a  demonstration  than  a  real  attack  in 
most  instances,  yet  it  looks  formidable 
enough  to  startle  a  novice,  or  even  a  vet- 
eran hunter  unacquainted  with  the  char- 
acteristics  of  the  saurians.     The  person 


who  understands  them  pays  little  atten- 
tion to  these  feints,  unless  the  animals  are 
within  biting  range,  for  he  knows  that  he 
can  easily  elude  his  fleetest  assailant,  ow- 
ing to  its  rigid,  scaly  armor,  which  pre- 
vents rapidity  of  movement,  and  its  com- 
paratively awkward  legs,  which  nature 
seems  to  have  destined  more  for  weight 
carrying  than  speed.  If  the  reptile 
charges,  the  hunter  merely  steps  aside 
and  lets  it  pass  on,  or  tumbles  it  over 
with  a  load  of  shot  in  the  eyes  or  a  bullet 
through  the  brain. 

Most  of  the  'gators  killed  in  winter  by 
Northern  sportsmen  are  shot  while  they 
are  sunning  themselves  on  a  bank  or 
beach,  after  a  long  sleep  in  the  muddy 
bottoms  of  lakes  or  rivers,  or  while  mi- 
grating from  one  body  of  water  to  an- 
other. The  novices  who  kill  large  alli- 
gators at  such  times  generally  like  to 
have  themselves  and  their  victims  pho- 
tographed by  a  knight  of  the  camera, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  furnish  ocular 
proof  to  their  Northern  friends  that  they 
actually  destroyed  a  "  Florida  dragon." 
These  gentlemen  also  seem  anxious  to 
get  a  lady  or  two  into  the  group,  and  no 
picture  is  thought  complete  without  the 
usual  black  butcher  engaged  in  flaying 
the  carcass.  Colored  men  are  quite  anx- 
ious to  become  dissectors  at  such  scenes, 
for,  besides  the  liberal  pay  usually  re- 
ceived, their  vanity  is  highly  flattered  by 
having  their  features  portrayed  in  the 
foreground,  and  surrounded  by  distin- 
guished company.  Many  of  these  pho- 
tographs may  now  be  seen  throughout 
the  Northern  States,  and  the  friends  of 
the  gentlemen  who  killed  the  saurians  no 
doubt  look  upon  them  as  the  most  daring 
of  heroes,  yet  if  the  facts  concerning  some 
of  these  victorious  scenes  were  told  they 
would  bring  the  Nimrods  less  praise  than 
ridicule.  One  of  the  photographs  which 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  my  mind 
depicted  a  man,  in  full  sporting  toggery, 
sitting  on  a  camp  stool,  with  a  rifle  across 
his  knees,  in  front  of  a  huge  alligator, 
which  a  negro  was  carefully  dissecting. 
A  large  tent  occupied  the  background, 
and  groups  of  palmettoes  were  visible  on 
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the  right  and  left.  The  picture  looked 
innocent  and  real  enough,  yet  the  acces- 
sories were  grouped  for  the  occasion,  and 
all  the  principal  figure  in  the  scene  had  to 
do  with  the  alligator  was  to  help  tow  it 
to  where  it  was  photographed  after  the 
negro  had  killed  it  with  an  axe  while  it 
was  enjoying  its  noon  siesta. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  im- 
ply that  the  majority  of  sportsmen  do  not 
kill  the  reptiles  in  a  thoroughly  sports- 
man-like manner,  but  rather  to  explain 
how  so  many  photographs  of  Florida 
scenes  make  the  skinning  of  alligators 
seem  so  common. 

Before  describing  any  of  my  experiences 
with  the  saurians  it  may  be  well  to  note 
some  of  their  traits,  for  these  are  not  well 
known  even  to  persons  who  have  spent 
years  amid  the  haunts  of  the  reptiles. 
Alligators  are,  primarily,  the  most  marked 
feature  of  animal  life  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  most  interesting  to  the 
sportsman  and  naturalist,  though  each 
looks  upon  them  from  different  stand- 
points. To  the  former  they  are  too  often 
nothing  more  than  skulking,  cowardly  and 
destructive  thieves  which  gobble  down 
his  wild  ducks  as  fast  as  they  touch  the 
water,  or  his  loved  companion,  the  dog, 
while  attempting  to  retrieve  the  dead 
birds.  Their  open  countenances  carry  no 
indications  of  generosity  to  him,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  typical  of  all  that  is 
truculent,  sardonic  and  hideously  repul- 
sive. Man  and  the  alligator  seem  to  be 
natural  enemies,  for  the  former  rarely 
misses  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the 
latter.  It  is  a  common  belief  in  Florida 
that  the  reptile  will  boldly  attack  a  sleep- 
ing man,  but  hurriedly  flee  should  he  arise  ; 
for  man  erect  is  to  the  alligator  what  he 
is  to  the  tiger,  "  the  lord  of  creation,"  and 
it  pays  him  voluntary  homage  by  scam- 
pering off  at  its  best  pace.  It  is  also  said 
that  an  alligator  will  not  attack  a  white 
man  while  he  is  bathing,  but  it  has  no 
such  respect  for  a  black  or  a  red  man.  In 
fact,  to  use  the  vernacular,  "an  alligator 
likes  a  nigger  better  than  a  hog,  and  a  boy 
than  a  man." 

It  seems  more  probable  that  the  negro's 
dusky  hue  in  the  dark  and  often  muddy 
waters  prevents  the  saurian  from  detecting 
his  dangerous  character  until  after  the 
assault  has  been  made,  and  then  it  has 
things  too  much  in  its  own  jaws  to  care  for 
the  result.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that 
fear  of  the  white  man  has  become  an 
hereditary  instinct  with  modern  alligators, 


for  they  appear  to  avoid  his  haunts  as 
much  as  possible — though  they  may  be 
quite  numerous  near  negro  quarters — and 
will  flee  from  him  where  they  pay  little 
attention  to  the  presence  of  his  black 
brother.  That  this  should  be  so  seems 
quite  natural  when  we  consider  the  per- 
petual war  waged  on  the  saurians  by  the 
Caucasian  race  for  centuries. 

According  to  the  book  of  Genesis  the 
waters  brought  forth  the  fish  and  the 
birds,  and  according  to  paleontologists 
that  book  is  correct,  the  reptiles  being  the 
source  from  which  emanated  our  feather- 
ed creation.  Birds  are,  therefore,  simply 
modified  saurians,  the  scales  of  the  latter 
having  become  transformed  into  feathers 
on  the  former,  and  the  fore  feet  into 
wings.  How  many  eons  it  took  to  make 
this  wonderful  transformation  of  mud- 
crawling,  hideous  reptiles  into  winged  and 
beautiful  songsters  no  scientist  can  deter- 
mine. Yet  that  one  is  the  product  of  the 
other  is  apparent  to  every  student  of 
primitive  animal  life.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  picture  of  the  ichthyosaurus,  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  the  bat-like  reptile,  the 
pterodactyl,  and  note  how  similar  in  form 
they  are,  though  differing  vastly  in  size  : 
the  former  was  a  finned  reptile,  twenty 
feet  or  more  in  length,  the  latter  a  winged 
reptile,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  which 
had  teeth,  and  a  long,  pointed  tail  like 
that  of  a  lizard.  It  was  at  this  period  of 
the  earth's  history  that  both  forms  of  life 
began  to  form  into  distinct  groups,  and 
the  divergence  has  been  getting  greater 
ever  since,  until,  at  present,  few  persons 
besides  students  of  zoology  would  think 
that  one  bore  any  relationship  to  the 
other.  The  penguin  is  probably  the  near- 
est living  type  of  the  pterodactyl,  and 
the  crocodile  and  alligator  of  the  ichthy- 
osaurus. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
both  the  crocodile  and  alligator  are  deni- 
zens of  Floridian  waters,  but  such  is  the 
fact.  The  former  is  more  southern  in  its 
habitat  than  the  latter,  and  also  shows 
a  more  marked  preference  for  running 
streams  and  sandy  beaches  near  the  sea- 
shore. Its  favorite  ground  for  a  siesta 
is  a  sloping  beach  which  commands  a 
good  view  of  the  environments.  When 
alarmed  it  dashes  into  the  rolling  billows, 
should  any  be  near — for  it  is  far  more 
marine  in  its  habits  than  its  congener — 
and  swims  boldly  into  the  open  sea.  It  is 
evidently  capable  of  making  long  voyages, 
for  it    has    been   found    among  the   keys 
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of  the  Florida  Reef,  having,  apparently, 
reached  them  from  Cuba.  Many  persons 
in  this  State,  well  acquainted  with  the 
saurians,  cannot  tell  an  alligator  from  a 
crocodile  ;  yet  each  has  distinctive  traits 
so  well  marked  that  a  single  glance  is 
enough  to  enable  an  expert  to  distinguish 
them  apart. 

The  alligator  has,  in  the  first  place,  a 
shorter  snout,  a  broader  head,  and  more 
teeth  than  its  congener.  It  does  not  pos- 
sess the  two  holes  in  the  upper  jaw  into 
which  the  two  great  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw 
fit,  which  are  so  prominent  a  characteristic 
of  the  latter,  nor  do  the  teeth  protrude 
through  the  upper  jaw,  as  they  do  in  the 
crocodile.  A  glance  at  the  snout  will 
therefore  enable  a  novice  to  tell  whether 
the  saurian  he  espies  is  an  alligator  or  a 
crocodile. 

Two  species,  or  varieties,  of  the  former 
are  supposed  to  be  residents  of  Florida, 
one  being  known  as  the  black  and  the 
other  as  the  brown  alligator.  The  first, 
which  is  quite  plethoric,  if  not  aldermanic, 
in  proportions,  ranges  from  eight  to  thir- 
teen or  more  feet  in  length,  and  makes  its 
home  in  the  bank  of  some  sluggish  stream, 
cosy  lagoon,  tranquil  lake,  and  saw-grass 
savanna,  while  the  second  is  attached  to 
rapid  rivers,  its  favorite  haunts  being- 
deep  pools,  sheltering  crags  or  bushes, 
and  sandy  banks.  It  also  frequents 
brackish  streams — which  the  first  gener- 
ally avoids — and  is,  on  the  whole,  longer, 
more  slender,  quicker,  and  more  active 
than  its  congener,  and  seems  to  have  no 
objection  to  the  sea,  to  which  it  often 
makes  trips  during  the  fishing  season  in 
August,  September  and  October.  I  have 
found  both  varieties — for  I  do  not  con- 
sider them  distinct  enough  to  be  classed 
as  species— at  the  mouths  of  rivers  empty- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  far  south 
as  the  Caloosahatchee,  their  place  on  the 
lower  keys  being  occupied  by  crocodiles. 

I  do  not  recall  any  scene  more  expres- 
sive of  hideous  horror  than  a  mangrove 
morass  swarming  with  ferocious  mosqui- 
toes, filthy-looking  saurians,  and  slimy 
snakes  of  various  hues,  whose  lightest 
sting  is  as  fatal  as  a  dose  of  prussic  acid, 
while  the  deadly  miasma  which  fills  the 
air  is  quite  palpable.  It  is  fortunate  that 
such  spots  are  infrequent,  and  more  so 
that  they  are  difficult  of  approach,  for 
they  are  usually  located  amid  a  dense 
mass  of  green  shrubbery,  which  shows 
light  and  life  above  and  gloom  and  death 
below. 


The  nests  of  the  crocodiles  and  alli- 
gators look  much  alike,  the  main  differ- 
ence being  in  size.  The  former  com- 
mence building  their  nurseries  as  early  as 
June,  and  the  latter  from  July  to  August, 
the  dates  varying  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  weather  and  their  northern  or 
southern  habitat.  It  is  only  the  female 
of  each  species  which  engages  in  archi- 
tecture, and,  primitive  as  that  may  be, 
she  works  at  it  with  a  persistence  an-d  de- 
termination most  worthy  of  praise  until 
her  domicile  is  completed.  Her  first 
movement  is  to  fill  her  mouth  with  dead 
leaves,  grass,  shrubs  or  wet  soil,  and  carry 
them  to  where  she  intends  to  build  her 
nest.  After  laying  the  foundation,  which 
has  a  diameter  of  six  or  seven  feet,  she 
piles  her  material  carefully  by  using  her 
head  as  a  trowel,  and  sometimes  her  fore- 
paws.  When  the  walls  are  from  four  to 
seven  feet  high  she  opens  a  hole  in  the 
top  and  drops  her  eggs,  separating  them 
into  layers  by  means  of  earth,  dry  grass 
and  leaves,  and  when  all  are  laid  she  cov- 
ers them  with  another  layer  of  the  same 
material,  arranging  it  carefully,  in  order 
to  make  it  as  protective  as  possible.  This 
done,  she  retires  to  a  convenient  shelter 
close  by,  leaving  her  eggs  to  be  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  steam 
arising  from  decaying  vegetation.  The 
eggs  are  about  as  large  as  those  of  an 
ordinary  goose,  have  a  decidedly  musky 
odor,  and,  like  those  of  all  reptilia,  have 
a  tough,  membraneous  covering  instead 
of  a  shell.  They  are  eagerly  devoured  by 
bears,  pumas,  wild  cats,  cranes,  herons, 
and  other  furred  and  feathered  enemies, 
but  if  they  secure  them  it  is  only  when 
the  female  is  absent  or  sleeping,  for  she 
will  fight  any  living  thing  in  defense  of 
her  nest.  Each  nursery  contains  between 
forty  and  eighty  eggs,  and,  as  nearly  all 
prove  fertile,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
country  would  swarm  with  the  saurians 
unless  Nature  placed  a  check  on  their 
numbers.  These  checks  are  numerous 
enough,  and  embrace  fur,  fin  and  feather. 
Moccasin  snakes,  darters  or  water  tur- 
keys, members  of  the  Grallidoe,  and  many 
species  of  fish  prey  on  them  constantly, 
but  their  worst  enemy  is,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  male  alligator,  for  he  will  de- 
vour all  the  young  in  a  nest  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  mother  knows  this  only 
too  well,  hence  she  seldom  strays  far 
from  her  nursery,  and  when  the  young- 
sters announce  their  birth,  by  vehement 
croaking,  she  is  generally  the  first  to  an- 
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swer  their  summons  and  escort  them  from 
their  prison.  On  emerging  from  this  re- 
treat she  leads  them  to  water  immedi- 
ately, and  carefully  watches  over  their 
welfare  until  the  following  November  or 
December,  when  all  separate  to  hibernate 
during  the  cold  weather. 

As  soon  as  a  male  alligator  hears  the 
cries  of  the  juveniles  he  becomes  exceed- 
ingly alert,  and  steals  toward  the  nursery 
with  all  the  cautiousness  of  his  nature, 
for  he  knows  full  well  what  is  in  store  for 
him  should  the  female  discover  him  while 
on  his  cannibalistic  expedition.  If  he 
finds  the  coast  clear  he  hastily  tears  open 
the  nest  with  jaw  and  paws,  and  devours 
as  he  digs  ;  yet,  no  matter  how  thor- 
oughly he  may  be  enjoying  his  feast,  he 
retreats  in  the  most  ludicrously  precipi- 
tate manner  on  seeing  the  female  ap- 
proach. The  latter  often  pursues  him 
until  he  seeks  refuge  in  the  water  or  his 
home  in  the  bank  of  a  contiguous  pond 
or  stream  ;  but  should  she  overtake  him 


alligator  to  pursue  a  white  hunter  over 
land  and  through  water  except  when  de- 
fending her  young  ;  in  all  other  instances 
that  I  recall,  the  saurian,  when  brought 
to  bay,  was  only  too  glad  to  escape,  if  it 
had  the  opportunity. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  once  fired  at 
an  alligator  which  he  saw  lying  under  a 
bush  close  to  the  river,  and  planted  his 
bullet  solidly  in  its  side,  but  the  reptile 
did  not  make  the  slightest  move.  He  fired 
a  second  time  with  the  same  result.  Think- 
ing the  animal  was  dead,  he  advanced 
rapidly  and  incautiously  toward  it  with 
an  empty  rifle.  On  approaching  to  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  saurian,  he 
was  horror  stricken  to  see  it  charge  open 
mouthed,  and  at  a  pace  of  which  he 
thought  it  incapable.  He  had  just  time 
enough  to  glance  at  the  spot  the  animal 
had  quitted  and  note  that  it  was  covered 
with  crawling,  croaking  little  'gators,  before 
the  musky  hissing  of  the  mother  got  so 
strong  as  to  induce  him  to  face  about  and 
dash  for  his  boat,  which  was 
anchored  about  a  hundred  yards 
out  in  the  stream  on  account  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  water. 
He  dashed  through  the  bushes, 
sprawled  through  the  muddy 
beach,  and  half  ran  and  half  swam 
through  the  river,  after  throwing 
away  his  rifle,  but  the  enraged 
reptile  still  pursued  him,  its  eyes 
being  of  a  greenish-red  hue  and 
gleaming  with  the  most  demoni- 
acal hatred.  Running  and  terror 
combined  had  so  exhausted  the 
fugitive  that  he  was  unable  to 
clamber  into  the  boat  after  reach- 
ing it,  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  he  would  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  infuriated  brute  had 
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she  attacks  him  with  the  utmost  fury, 
using  teeth  and  tail  with  extraordinary 
effect,  and  generally  routing  him  or  leav- 
ing him  badly  crippled.  An  assault  on 
her  progeny  drives  all  timidity  from  her 
nature,  and  she  is  then  as  ready  to  face  a 
man  as  a  mouse.     I  have  never  known  an 


not  his  comrade  promptly  "yanked  "  him 
in  on  finding  him  hanging  listlessly  to  the 
side.  A  couple  of  bullets  sent  the  motherly 
saurian  hurriedly  shoreward,  where  she 
rejoined  her  squalling  offspring  and  led 
them  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  The 
fugitive    picked    up    his    rifle    when    the 
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mother  disappeared,  and  vowed  to  never 
again  go  gunning  for  alligators  without 
a  full  magazine.  This  incident  strongly 
impressed  him  with  the  fact  that  an  alli- 
gator is  not  as  stupid  as  it  looks,  nor  so 
slow  as  its  ungainly  legs  would  indicate. 

Another    female    alligator    attacked    a 
horse  and  rider  while  crossing  a  stream 
because  they  frightened  the  youngsters  in 
her  company.     The  horse 
was  so  badly  injured  about 
the  hind  legs  that  he  was 
hardly  able   to    reach    dry 
land.     The  rider  on  seemg 
this    was   rendered 
so    furious  that  he 
went    to    a    farm 
house    close    by, 
borrowed    an    axe, 
and  wading  to  his 
arm    pits   into    the 
river,  boldly  as- 
saulted the  rep- 
tile.   He  swung 
his   weapon 
much  as  a  Cru- 
sad  er  his  bat- 
tle axe  among 
the    Saracens 


ter  until  he  is  in  their  midst.  If  his 
presence  is  then  detected  by  the  lurking 
mothers,  he  is  liable  to  be  charged  from 
various  directions  simultaneously,  and  if 
he  does  not  prove  nimble  of  foot  and 
quick  of 
e  y  e,  he  is 
in  danger  (,  ,  ,;V 
of    bearing 
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and,  although  the 
saurian  used  all 
her  skill  and 
power  in  defending  herself  and  progeny, 
she  was  killed  in  less  than  ten  minutes, 
her  skull  being  broken  in  several  places. 
She  was  then  towed  ashore,  and  left  there 
as  a  feast  for  the  buzzards.  The  horse 
subsequently  recovered,  but  it  was  many 
a  day  before  he  was  fit  for  service. 

Tales  of  this  sort  could  be  extended 
into  a  volume,  but  I  think  those  related 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  female  alli- 
gator is  no  mean  foe  when  she  is  trying 
to  protect  her  offspring. 

In  passing  through  low,  swampy  lands, 
in  summer  persons  should  reconnoitre  the 
ground  carefully,  as  several  nests  are 
frequently  found  close  together  in  such 
places,  and  some  are  so  carefully  con- 
cealed that  one  cannot  tell  their  charac- 


,-        ,  ,,  the    im- 

pression 

of  some 

brute's   tail   on   his  leg 

for  many  a  day. 

The  chief  weapon  of 
offense  and  defense  with  an 
alligator  is  the  caudal  ap- 
pendage, and  as  it  has  to 
bend  itself  into  almost  a  half 
circle  to  deliver  an  effective  blow, 
the  person  who  keeps  his  wits  about 
him  may  readily  avoid  it,  unless  he 
is  taken  by  surprise.  A  fair  blow  from 
the  tail  of  an  adult  will  easily  break  a 
man's  leg  or  arm,  and  I  have  known  it  to 
knock  a  large  hog  a  distance  of  several 
feet.  An  alligator  will  always  first  try  to 
strike  its  prey  with  the  tail,  on  land,  but 
ill  the  water  it  will  seize  it  round  the 
body  and  sink  immediately  to  the  bottom. 
The  saurians  have  killed  some  dogs  of 
mine  by  just  one  squeeze  of  their  huge 
jaws,  and  I  have  seen  them  pull  young 
cows  under  water  by  the  nose  and  hold 
them  there  until  suffocated.  The  strength 
of  their  muzzles  is  almost  inconceivable 
to  a  person  who  has  never  noticed  the 
weight  of  the  animals  they  seize  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  drag  them  along  the 
bottom  of  a  stream  or  pond  to  where 
they  bury  them.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  although  the  saurians  have  an 
abundance  of  teeth,  yet  they  are  so  scat- 
tered and  irregular  that  they  cannot  tear 
flesh  until  it  has  become  soft.  This  is  why 
they    bury   their    prey    until    it   becomes 
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putrid.  This  does  not  apply  to  fish  or 
other  tender-bodied  creatures,  they  being 
gulped  down  without  much  effort. 

The  female  alligator  is  more  destructive 
than  the  male,  particularly  when  she  has 
her  young  by  her  side.  She  will  then 
watch  for  a  dog,  a  hog,  a  duck  or  a  goose 
for  hours,  and  even  days,  with  a  patience 
unparalleled  by  any  living  creature  I 
know  of,  except  an  Apache  on  the  war- 
path. I  have  even  known  one  to  lie  in 
ambush  for  weeks  to  capture  some  special 
dainty,  such  as  a  dog  or  a  hog.  I  remem- 
ber one  that  waited  at  least  three  months 
in  and  around  a  certain  place  where  she 
saw  a  terrier  of  mine  cross  the  river  oc- 
casionally, until  she  finally  succeeded  in 
capturing  it.  The  children,  knowing  the 
danger  that  threatened  the  dog  in  its 
frequent  passages  across  the  river,  used 
every  means  at  their  command  to  make 
it  stay  at  home,  but  their  efforts  were 
unavailing,  as  it  would  follow  their  boat 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  opposite  shore. 
One  day,  after  driving  it  back,  it  stood 
watching  them  from  a  sand  bank  which 
was  covered  with  about  six  inches  of  wa- 
ter. It  might  have  been  there  ten  min- 
utes when  the  lurking  alligator  seized  it, 
and  before  the  poor  creature  could  give 
more  than  one  scream  of  terror  it  had 
disappeared.  I  knew  that  saurian  was 
watching  for  that  dog,  but  as  I  was  very 
ill  at  the  time  I  felt  myself  unable  to  do 
anything  more  than  prevent  my  pet  from 
going  to  the  river  when  I  saw  it  rushing 
for  a  swim  across.  I  have  not  killed  that 
alligator  yet,  but  I  hope  to  do  so  ere  long. 

.Although  the  alligator  has  its  own  ideas 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  dainty  morsel, 
and  will  often  risk  its  life  to  secure  it,  yet 
it  is  generally  ready  to  swallow  anything 
from  an  oyster  to  a  king  crab,  terrapin, 
mussel,  mullet,  or  piece  of  rotten  wood. 
It  is  exceedingly  fond  of  flies,  and,  in 
summer  when  insects  are  numerous,  it 
is  estimated  that  an  adult  swallows  from 
half  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  a  day.  The 
reptile  is,  therefore,  as  excellent  a  fly 
trap  as  it  is  an  aquatic  scavenger,  so  that 
it  fulfills  some  good  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  Its  mode  of  capturing  flies  is  to 
take  possession  of  a  log  in  the  water,  open 
its  cavernous  mouth,  and  let  the  insects 
settle  in  it.  One  fly  attracts  another,  and 
all  buzz  about  the  mucilaginous  cavity 
until  it  is  full,  then  the  trap  closes  sud- 
denly and  the  cunning  "gator  gulps  down 
about  a  quart  of  the  choicest  provender 
in  a  moment.     The  trap  is  reset,  and  the 


trapping  continued  until  the  saurian  has 
had  enough.  It  remains  as  immovable  as 
the  log  all  the  time  it  is  engaged  in  catch- 
ing its  dinner,  and  one  observer,  who  must 
have  used  a  telescope  in  his  observations, 
says  it  does  not  even  wink  its  eyes.  An 
alligator  has  been  known  to  eat  two  pecks 
of  flies  in  five  hours,  as  that  quantity  was 
found  in  the  stomach  of  one  shot  on  the 
Myaka  River,  after  being  watched  for 
that  length  of  time.  All  alligators  are 
popularly  supposed  to  swallow  pieces  of 
wood  to  aid  digestion,  yet  I  have  seen 
some,  dissected  which  had  none  in  their 
digestive  organs. 

The  young,  which  are  exceedingly  pug- 
nacious even  the  moment  they  leave  the 
nest,  certainly  show  a  strong  dislike  to 
wooden  fodder,  for  I  have  seen  them 
shake  a  piece,  much  as  a  terrier  would  a 
rat,  when  it  was  pitched  at  them.  I  have 
known  a  mother  to  do  the  same  thing  when 
she  thought  her  family  was  endangered 
by  it,  then  drop  it  suddenly,  and  bellow 
loudly,  as  a  command  to  them  to  hasten 
to  the  water.  They  appeared  to  under- 
stand her,  for  they  scampered  with  a  wad- 
dling gait  toward  the  lake,  and  sought 
safety  in  its  muddy  bottom.  Alliga- 
tors, as  a  rule,  have  a  regular  place  of 
retreat  in  the  bank  of  a  stream  or  tarn. 
This  is  excavated  with  the  forepaws,  and, 
according  to  some  crackers,  the  dirt  is 
carried  away  in  the  mouth  of  the  engineer, 
who  backs  into  deep  water  and  disgorges 
its  load,  then  returns  to  renew  the  opera- 
tion, until  it  has  made  itself  a  capacious 
home  under  water.  This  will  readily 
account  for  the  size  of  the  mouth,  for  it 
must  not  only  procure  food,  but  also  act 
as  a  mud  scow.  The  female  adopts  the 
same  method  for  building  her  nest,  and 
not  only  fills  her  mouth  but  also  takes 
a  load  between  her  forelegs  when  she  is 
in  a  hurry.  She  can,  by  this  means,  ac- 
complish much  work  in  a  day,  for  she 
never  seems  to  tire.  It  is  quite  amusing 
to  watch  a  young  mother  build  her  first 
nursery,  she  being  not  only  fussy  and 
vigilant,  but  so  suspicious  that  a  few  flut- 
tering leaves  startle  her  out  of  her  wits. 
I  came  upon  a  juvenile  matron  engaged 
in  architecture  one  day  before  I  was 
aware  of  her  presence.  She  seemed  at 
first  undecided  what  course  to  adopt 
toward  me,  but  recovering  from  her 
surprise  she  chose  her  plan  of  action  by 
advancing  toward  me  and  hissing  out 
her  anger.  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  a  pine 
bough  and  waited  her  approach.     Seeing 
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that  I  did  not  retreat,  she  stopped  sud- 
denly, and  began  hissing  more  energeti- 
cally. 

"  Did  you  ebah  see  sich  a  sassy  thing  in 
all  you  bawnd  days?"  asked  the  intelli- 
gent colored  man  who  was  with  me,  as 
he  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment.  "  Why, 
she's  sassier  'n  a  preacher's  daughteh  'n 
a  camp  meetin'." 

I  tried  to  poke  her  out  of  the  way  with 
the  club,  but  she  would  not  yield  an  inch 


of  ground,  and  snapped  viciously  at  the 
stick  whenever  it  touched  her.  1  was 
quite  amused  at  her  determination,  so  I 
was  content  with  tapping  her  sharply 
across  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  then  leav- 
ing her  in  her  glory. 

I  have  said  that  the  teeth  of  an  alli- 
gator are  irregular  and  scattering,  yet 
that  peculiarity  does  not  prevent  one  from 
being  able  to  cling  to  an  object  with  as 
much  tenacity  as  a  bulldog. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE    AGE    OF    SAIL. 

(A  Yachtsman's  Song.) 

Long  live  the  day  of  swelling  sails, 
Of  glassy,  eddy-dimpled  trails 
And  dripping  sheets  a-lee  ! 
Of  slanting,  brightly  glist'ning  decks. 
The  wind  with  scattered  jewels  flecks 
Torn  from  the  angry  sea. 

A  mournful  time,  if  e'er  to  be 
When  winds  that  sport  so  merrily 
Shall  find  no  nymphs  to  chase. 
That  poise  themselves  so  haughtily 
And  shake  their  robes  so  saucily, 
Then  with  them  wrest  or  race. 


And  when  the  joy-brimmed  day  is  done 

And  sinks  at  last  the  pulsing  sun 

Into  its  bath  of  gold, 

The  nymphs,  disrobing,  swing  to  sleep 

In  the  green  hammocks  of  the  deep, 

Till  Night  her  beads  has  told.  K. 


H. 
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N  photography  pro- 
digious strides 
have  been  made 
during  the  past  ten 
years  or  so,  as  is 
well  known  in  a 
general  way  by  all, 
for  the  public  press 
often  publish  ac- 
counts of  the  latest 
wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  the  cam- 
era; and  the  rapid- 
ly increasing  army 
of  amateur  pho- 
tographers about 
us  is  daily  seen 
in  diligent  pur- 
suit of  this  fascinating  recreation,  with 
most  remarkable  results  of  ingenious  at- 
tempts and  original  experiments.  Just 
how  great  these  modern  advancements  in 
photography  are,  and  in  how  many  dif- 
ferent directions,  is  scarcely  appreciated, 
however,  by  any  except  those  who  are 
themselves  photographers  or  in  some  in- 
timate way  are  connected  with  the  charm- 
ing art.  Professor  Trowbridge,  in  a  recent 
number  of  Scribiiers  Magazine,  spoke  of 
the  wonderful  developments  of  modern 
photography,  and  showed  the  still  great- 
er feats  which  it  makes  possible  in  the 
future  ;  how  it  may  be  turned  to  prac- 
tical account  and  how  render  the  greatest 
services  to  science  and  the  arts.  In  the 
columns  of  Outing  f  Mr.  Ellerslie  Wallace 
has  given  us  some  excellent  advice  on 
amateur  photography,  telling  us,  espe- 
cially, in  his  entertaining  style,  of  the  best 
ways  to  obtain  pictures  when  we  make 
photographs. 

In  this  article,  therefore,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  one  branch  of  in- 
stantaneous photography,  as  practiced 
at  present  by  amateurs  out  of  doors, 
considering  briefly  its  remarkable  growth, 
describing  some  of  the  most  successful 
methods  and  instruments  used,  with  ac- 
companying reproductions  from  actual 
photographs,  and  giving  simple  directions 
for  the  actual  making  of  instantaneous 
photographs  of  various  kinds. 

*  Copyrig^ht  by  the  Outing  Company,  Limited. 
t  In  March,  April  and  May,  1889. 


Instantaneous  photography,  more  than 
perhaps  any  other  department  of  modern 
photography,  owes  its  present  advanced 
state  to  the  efforts  of  amateurs,  and  is 
practiced  by  them  much  more  than  by 
any  other  class.  It  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  decade  old  at  present,  the  introduction 
of  the  highly-sensitive  gelatine  dry  plate 
in  1878  making  it  possible.  In  the  ear- 
lier days  of  the  old  "  wet  "  process,  an  ex- 
posure of  about  ten  seconds  on  a  collo- 
dion plate  was  usually  as  short  a  time  as 
would  suffice  to  impress  the  photographic 
image  ;  and  this  seemed  very  quick  work 
then,  when  compared  with  the  thirty  min- 
utes which  had  previously  been  required 
to  make  the  daguerreotype.  Now  a  pho- 
tograph may  readily  be  made  by  an 
exposure  of 
one-hundredth 
part  of  a  sec- 
ond, and  that 
not  necessari- 
ly in  strong 
sunlight.  Ful- 
ly exposed 
instantane- 
ous photo- 
graphs  have 
been  made  out 
of  doors  dur- 
ing a  light 
rain,  and  the 
"  flash  "  light 
compounds 
now  enable 
amateurs  t  o 
photograph  in- 
stantaneous 1  y 
at  night  and 
in  mines,  caves 
and  other  dark 
places  where 
sunlight  never 
penetrates 
The  exposures 
of  Professor 
Muybridge  in 
his  wonderful 
photographing 
of  animals  in 
motion  are 
vastly  less  than 
the    time   just 
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mentioned.  His  shutters,  released  by  elec- 
tricity, work  in  the  thousandth  instead 
of  the  hundredth  parts  of  a  second. 
But  his  results,  though  fully  developed 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, can  scarcely  be  considered  good 
photographs,  for  they  are  barely  more 
than  silhouettes  —  than  outlines.  They 
show  the  successive  positions  which  an 
animal  assumes  in  motion,  and  are  very 
valuable  acquisitions  to  science  ;  but  con- 
sidered as  pictures  they  are  scarcely  sat- 


isfactory.    T  h  e 
eye    requires    at 
least  a  tenth  of  a 
second  to  close, 
so  that   all  sep- 
a  r  a  t  e    motions 
which  are  quick- 
er than  that  ap- 
pear blurred    to 
one    looking    at 
them.      It    can 
easily  be  under- 
stood, therefore, 
how    a    photo- 
graph   obtained 
of  a  moving  ob- 
ject   by  an    ex- 
posure   of    one- 
hundredth  or 
even,    as    some- 
simes     is     done, 
by  one-thou- 
tandth  part  of  a 
second,  while  ac- 
curately    repro- 
ducing the  exact 
position    of    the 
object     at    the 
time  of  photo- 
graphing, is  not 
a  representation 
of    the   subject  as  it    appears    to   the 
human  eye.      It  does  not  convey  the 
idea   of   motion    even,    but    rather   of 
'■'■petrified  motion  " — as    someone   has 
said — and  seems  grotesque  and  unnat- 
ural.   Such  photographs,  however,  give 
investigators    an    opportunity,    which 
they    otherwise    could    not    have,    of 
studying    separate    motions    and    are 
often  of  the  greatest  value. 

Ernest  Marx,  a  young  photographer 
of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  been  successful 
in  determining  the  winner  in  close  or 
"  dead  heats  "  of  racing  contests.  Ac- 
cording to  his  photographs  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  "  dead  "  heat — one 
contestant  must  always  be  at  least  an 
infinitesimal  distance  ahead  of  the  others; 
and  by  his  camera,  stationed  immediately 
under  the  wire  and  automatically  exposed 
by  electricity  at  the  right  moment,  the 
actual  winner  may  always  be  known. 
Marx  claims  that  his  shutter,  especially 
made  for  him  by  Prosch,  works  in  the 
four-thousandth  part  of  a  second  !  It  is 
extremely  difficult,  however,  to  accurately 
determine  the  exact  length  of  exposure 
when  it  approaches  so  great  a  speed  as 
this.      Probably    much    of   the   so-called 
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"instantaneous"  work  is  much  slower 
than  it  professes  to  be,  though  astonish- 
ing rapidity  is  undoubtedly  possible. 

The  remarkable  quickness  with  which 
views  can  now  be  got  with  the  camera 
is  not  entirely  due  to  the  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness to  light  of  the  modern  gelatine 
dry  plate,  though  much,  of  course,  depends 
on  that.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  photographic  objectives,  so  that 
they  work  much  more  rapidly  now  than 
was  possible  for  the 
best  lenses  some  years 
ago,  as  well  as  more 
accurately.  Great  in- 
genuity and  skill  have 
also  been  shown  in  the 
making  and  devising  of 
exposing  shutters  of  va- 
rious kinds,  so  that  the 
most  sensitive  plates 
and  the  quickest  work- 
ing lenses  may  be  ap- 
plied most  effectively. 

Exposing  shutters  are 
manufactured  and  sold 
in  the  greatest  variety, 
from  the  simple  "  drop" 
or  "  gravity  "  shutter  to 
those  that  are  released 
by  electricity  or  gov- 
erned by  delicate  clock- 
work. Some  are  easily 
adjustable  to  any  ob- 
jective, while  others  re- 
quire to  be  incorporated 
with  the  lens  tube.  They  are  manufac- 
tured of  wood,  hard  rubber,  brass  and 
other  metals,  and  vary  in  price  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  nearly  as  many  dol- 
lars. It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
sider separately  every  kind  of  shutter  ; 
that  would  confuse  the  beginner  rather 
than  enlighten  him.  Nor  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  describe  all  the  cameras  which 
are  suitable  for  making  instantaneous 
photographs,  they  being  even  more  nu- 
merous than  the  various  kinds  of  shut- 
ters and  lenses  employed.  Let  us,  rather, 
merely  select  an  outfit  suitable  for  the 
kind  of  work  which  we  desire  to  do  ;  and 
becoming  familiarly  acquainted  with  it  in 
every  particular,  proceed  at  once  to  put 
it  to  use. 

For  the  beginner  a  tripod  camera  is  un- 
doubtedly better  than  one  of  the  many 
"  detective  "  or  hand  cameras,  for  in  pho- 
tographing races,  athletic  contests,  pa- 
rades and  sailing  boats  even — when  a 
good  stand  may  be  taken  on   shore — the 


ordinary  landscape  camera,  supported  by 
an  adjustable  tripod,  is  quite  as  conve- 
nient and  much  more  effective  than  any 
one  of  the  innumerable  hand  cameras.  It 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
better  suited  for  making  landscapes, 
groups  and  portraits  when  that  class  of 
work  is  desired.  For  instantaneous  ex- 
posures it  must  be  supplied  with  a  little 
instrument  termed  a  "  finder,"  which  is 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  camera,  and  by 
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which  the  operator  is  enabled  to  deter- 
mme  exactly  when  the  passirig  object  is 
opposite  the  lens  and  can  be  projected 
on  or  very  near  the  middle  of  his  sen- 
sitive plate.  Without  this  useful  little 
miniature  camera — for  that  is  what  the 
"finder"  really  is — the  excited  amateur 
is  very  likely  to  release  his  shutter  too 
soon  or  too  late,  and  thus  obtain  an  excel- 
lent picture  of  blank  water,  a  smooth  ex- 
tent of  turf,  or  an  unfigured  bit  of  tan 
bark,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  nothing 
more. 

The  lens  must  be  a  quick-working  one 
with  removable  diaphragms,  and  also  be 
what  opticians  term  "  rectilinear,"  which 
means  that  it  is  corrected  so  that  a  true 
image  is  projected  by  it  on  the  focus- 
ing glass  and  sensitive  plate.  A  simple 
wooden  gravity  shutter,  which  may  be 
adjusted  to  the  lens  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion at  will,  is  all  that  is  required  for 
most  work  the  amateur  will  care  to  un- 
dertake at  first.      The    speed    of    such  a 
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shutter  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
by  merely  adding  or  removing  tlie  rubber 
bands  which  propel  the  slide  past  the 
opening  into  which  the  lens  tube  fits. 

A  good-sized  camera  for  this  kind  of 
work  is  one  which  will  make  pictures  four 
by  five  inches,  though  a  much  larger  size 
may  be  used  on  land  in  connection  with  a 
tripod.  A  camera  making  pictures  four 
by  five  inches  in  size  costs  about  $10,  in- 
cluding tripod,  plate  holder  and  canvas 
or  wooden  carrying  case.  About  $25 
should  be  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  a 
suitable  lens,  and  $10  more  will  buy  a 
good  shutter,  though,  as  has  been  said, 
a  simple  wooden  "  drop  "  shutter,  costing 
but  a  dollar  or  two, 
will  answer  very  well. 
Fifty  dollars  will  there- 
fore cover  the  entire 
expense  of  a  complete 
instantaneous  photo- 
graphic outfit  ;  but 
$500  may  readily  be 
expended  for  one  if 
desired. 

The  various  "  detec- 
t  i  V  e  "  cameras  are 
much  higher  in  price 
as  a  rule,  though  the 
popular  little  "  Ko- 
dak," with  its  roll  of 
sensitive  films  for  mak- 
ing 100  circular  ex- 
posures, two  inches 
and  one-half  in  diame- 
ter, costs  but  $25  ;  and  the  "  Waterbury  " 
detective,  carrying  plates  four  by  five 
inches  in  size,  is  no  higher  priced.  The 
*'  vest  "  or  "  concealed  "  camera  is  still 
cheaper,  but  it  is  more  limited  in  its 
use.  Of  making  "  detective  "  cameras, 
there  verily  seems  to  be  no  end.  We 
already  have  the  "  pocket  "  camera,  the 
"book"  camera,  the  "hat,"  the  "cane," 
and  the  "  opera  glass  "  camera  ;  while  in 
England  it  has  been  proposed  to  apply 
the  familiar  "slot  "  principle  to  a  camera, 
so  that  by  merely  dropping  a  coin  of  the 
proper  weight — with  a  "  pleasant"  expres- 
sion on  one's  face — in  the  place  indicated, 
and  remaining  for  a  few  seconds  before 
the  machine,  one  may  take  from  the 
drawer  below  a  finely  finished,  mounted 
and  burnished  photograph  of  one's  self. 
This  is,  as  yet,  largely  theoretical,  how- 
ever. The  latest  design  of  an  instantane- 
ous camera,  devised  by  a  prominent  ama- 
teur, is  said  to  consist  of  two  shutters, 
one  having  a  range  of  from  one-hundredth 


of  a  second  upward,  placed  behind  the 
lenses  ;  and  the  other,  with  a  range  of 
from  one-hundredth  of  a  second  down- 
ward, placed  in  front  of  the  lens  to  act  as 
a  hood.  The  invention  requires  a  holder 
for  films  capable  of  carrying  two  or  three 
dozen. 

The  various  satchel  cameras,  or  those 
that  may  be 
carried  in  the 
hand,  conceal- 
ed in  a  neat 
leather  case, 
not  unlike  the 
p  h  y  s  i  c  i  a  n'  s 
hand    b  a  ir  or 


the  ordinary  traveling  valise,  are  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  style  for  photograph- 
ing instantaneously  when  a  regular  tripod 
camera  cannot  well  be  used.  Their  real 
use,  moreover,  is  rarely  suspected  by 
passing  crowds  intent  on  individual  af- 
fairs, and  thus  they  enable  the  amateur 
to  secure  many  interesting  street  scenes, 
natural  groups,  etc.,  which  would  other- 
wise be  quite  out  of  the  question.  These 
cameras  vary  in  price  from  $50  to  $150. 
They,  too,  should  possess  a  "  finder  " — 
though  concealed — and  the  best  of  lenses. 
They  may  be  made  to  carry  either  plate 
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holders  or  a  roll  holder 
with  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  exposures  of  films. 
The  lens  may  be  adjusted 
to  what  is  termed  a 
"  fixed  focus,"  taking  ad- 
vantage of  that  quality 
o  f  photographic  objec- 
tives which  enables  them 
to  depict  distinctly  all 
images  which  are  beyond 
a  certain  limit  in  a  view  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  have 
a  lever  attachment  ad- 
justed to  the  lens  or  the 
plate  holder,  so  that  a 
quick  focus  may  easily  be 
obtained  to  suit  the  dis- 
tance of  individual  sub- 
jects by  merely  moving 
it  to  the  proper  mark  on 
a  plate  which  has  the 
various  distances  indi- 
cated on  it.  The  size  of  returning 
these  cameras  is  naturally 
limited  to  the  smaller  dimensions,  those 
making  photographs  four  by  five  inches 
being,  perhaps,  the  commonest  and  most 
convenient.  They  are  indispensable  when 
real  detective  pictures  are  desired,  or  for 
making  photographs  of  incidents  and 
scenes  where  no  time  is  allowed  longer 
than  merely  to  press  the  button  which 
releases  the  instantaneous  shutter.  They 
are  especially  adapted,  therefore,  for  use 
on  the  street,  on  the  decks  of  a  steamer 
or  yacht,  in  a  carriage  or  on  a  car.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  often  used  by 
police  detectives,  and  serve  to  good  pur- 
pose in  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  Ar- 
tists favor  them  for  the  facility  afforded 
in  securing  picturesque  bits  of  actual  life 
on  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  large 
cities,  on  the  wharves  or  in  the  markets, 
and  in  the  fields  and  by  the  waysides 
of  farming  districts.  To  the  ubiquitous 
newspaper  reporter  they  are  the  greatest 
boon. 

Nearly  every  amateur  photographer 
now  has  his  "  detective "  camera  ;  and 
he  is  much  more  ingenious  in  his  use  of 
it,  if  not  more  skillful,  than  the  profes- 
sional. It  is  quite  inconceivable  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  and  scenes  which  amateur 
photographers  have  caught  and  are  secur- 
ing with  their  detective  cameras  ;  por- 
traits of  celebrated  men  and  women  taken 
while  unsuspectingly  enjoying  an  airing  on 


the  street,  the  queer  sights 
in  the  foreign  and  rough- 
est quarters  of  a  city, 
animals  in  motion  and  in 
every  conceivable  posi- 
tion, and  various  athletic 
feats  and  contests  are  a 
few  of  the  more  common 
subjects  which  attract  the 
amateur's  "  detective." 
The  pictures  accompany- 
ing this  article  fairly 
illustrate  the  best  ama- 
teur work  which  is  being 
done  in  these  directions. 

The  tripod  camera  is 
naturally  somewhat  more 
limited  in  its  uses  for 
making  instantaneous 
pictures,  but  it  may  be 
employed  in  much  larger 
sizes,  and  is  really  more 
widely  applicable  for  the 
A  BALL.  purpose  than  is  at  first  or 

generally  thought.  Some 
of  the  most  successful  amateurs  in  this 
class  of  work  use  nothing  but  a  tripod 
camera,  and,  as  a  rule,  rather  better  pho- 
tographic results,  technically  considered, 
are  obtained  with  a  stationary  cam- 
era than  with  those  which  are  held  in  the 
hand.  More  exact  focus  may  be  secured 
and  better  composition  often  when  the 
camera  is  firmly  and  easily  supported  up- 
on the  adjustable  tripod.  The  camera 
need  not  be  heavy.  It  may  be  of  some 
light  wood,  like  pine,  for  instance,  and 
can  as  readily  take  the  roll  holder  for  ex- 
posing the  light  and  sensitive  films  as  the 
"  detective  "  boxes.  At  a  pinch,  too,  it 
may  be  held  in  the  hand  without  regard 
to  the  tripod.  Often  the  tripod  is  not 
used  by  experts,  when  photographing  cer- 
tain swiftly-passing  subjects,  like  yachts 
in  a  regatta  or  a  gallant  group  of  horse- 
men in  a  parade.  The  tripod  camera, 
even  of  a  large  size,  may  easily  be  sup- 
ported in  one's  hands,  holding  it  firmly 
against  the  body,  while  the  shutter  is  re- 
leased at  the  right  moment  as  the  subject 
passes  in  view.  Of  course  the  "finder" 
m.ust  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine 
just  when  to  snap  the  shutter,  and  the 
plate  or  film  must  be  in  its  place  ready 
for  the  exposure. 

[The  illustrations  in  this  article  will  be 
alluded  to  in  detail  in  the  second  part  to 
be  published   in  January. — Ed.  Outing.] 


To  be  continued. 


WOMEN  AND  THEIR  GUNS, 


BY    MARGARET    BISLAND- 


I 


HAVE  no  scien- 
tific axe  to  grind, 
nor  do  I  cherish 
a  deep  and  vital 
interest  in  that 
much -discussed 
question  as 
to  whether 
men  and 
women  are 
psychologi- 
cally and 
physical- 
ly equal.  I 
feel  no  de- 
sire to  bur- 
row in  the 
blackness 
of  preglacial  periods,  to  inquire  into  the 
domestic  life  of  the  first  atoms  or  germs 
from  whom  the  race  may  have  sprung, 
and  compare  the  respective  merits  of  the 
sexes  through  all  ages  up  to  the  date  of 
our  last  election.  I  do  admit  that  I  have 
made  for  myself  a  discovery  which  would 
seem  to  add  one  more  link  to  the  already 
potent  argument  in  favor  of  woman's 
equality. 

Now,  the  feminine  nature  in  its  purest 
form  is  supposed  to  be  so  peculiarly  and 
delicately  organized  that  it  will  shrink 
from  inflicting  pain,  even  upon  man's 
natural  prey  of  the  feathered '  or  finny 
tribe,  while  the  male  in  his  most  civilized 
condition  is  still  brutal  and  savage  enough 
to  find  pleasure  in  the  chase.  But  indeed 
I  can  prove  to  the  contrary  that  love  of 
this  sport  is  but  a  latent  passion  in  the 
female  character.  * 

All  that  woman  lacks  is  the  opportu- 
nity. Give  her  a  rifle  and  comfortable 
clothes  and  she  will  lay  aside  her  woman- 
ly prejudices  in  favor  of  the  exhilarating 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  long  days 
afield  with  gun  and  dogs  ;  will  discover 
in  a  short  time  just  wherein  lies  the  fas- 
cination men  find  in  venery  sports  and  the 
absolute  delight  of  long  days  in  the  open 
under  the  friendly  blue,  where  fresh  winds 
blow.  She  becomes  indifferent  to  threat- 
ening skies  and  the  not  infrequent  dashes 
of  cold  rain.  Abbreviated  skirts  under 
such  circumstances  are  regarded  as  both 
modest  and  necessary,  and  no  woman  can 


fully  realize  the  true  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  her  lower  limbs  till  she  kilts  her 
skirts  to  her  knees,  buttons  on  a  pair  of 
stout  leggings,  and  goes  .forth  a  civilized 
Amazon.  Then,  and  only  then,  do  the 
savage  instincts  rise  and  the  modern 
woman  is  transformed  into  a  keen-eyed, 
swift-footed  Diana.  There  are  manly 
sports  in  which  she  can  and  does  share  : 
she  may  row  and  fence,  ride  and  drive  as 
much  as  she  pleases,  and  derive  immense 
satisfaction  and  benefit  therefrom  ;  yet  in 
all  she  still  remains  the  weak  woman,  her 
lack  of  physical  strength  relegating  her 
to  a  secondary  position.  But  in  the  hunt- 
ing field  'tis  another  matter  ;  short,  light- 
weight guns  are  as  effective  at  long  and 
short  range  as  heavier  firearms  ;  the  fields 
are  free,  and  to  reckon  up  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  shot  I  should  say  a  clear 
eye,  steady  hand  and  nimble  feet.  Can- 
not a  woman  be  all  of  this  ?  Assuredly 
she  may,  and  with  the  strength  of  an  or- 
dinary person  should  easily  hold  her  own 
with  long-limbed,  big-boned  brothers. 

Many  of  our  English  sisters  are  clever 
markswomen  in  an  amateurish  way,  regu- 
larly go  out  with  the  men  for  a  day's  sport 
on  the  moors,  and  are  able  to  take  stands 
at  the  grouse  drives,  and  bring  the  game 
to  bag  with  the  skill  and  endurance  of  their 
veteran  male  relatives.  In  fact,  it  was  from 
the  example  of  a  young  Englishwoman, 
Lady  Paget,  that  I  gained  sufficient  cour- 
age to  extend  my  knowledge  of  a  rifle 
and  its  uses  from  a  back-lawn  target  to 
small  birds  in  the  open  stubble  field. 

My  education  with  a  rifle  progressed  in 
this  wise.  With  an  air  gun  I  would  pop 
away  many  hours  at  a  tomato  can  set  on 
the  back-fence  gate  post.  After  demol- 
ishing several  of  them  set  at  various 
distances  I  proceeded  to  search  for  more 
lively  game  in  sparrows,  red  birds  and 
robins  in  the  cedar  groves  and  Laramunda 
trees.  Finally  I  bought  a  short,  light, 
single  -  barrel  shotgun,  and  went  on  a 
camping  expedition  with  my  brother  and 
some  friends,  determined  to  educate  my 
capacities  for  the  sport  by  steady  prac- 
tice under  the  practical  tutelage  of  a 
stern  but  expert  sportsman.  Now,  a  man 
or  woman  who  attempts  to  master  any  art 
or  science  knows  that  it  is  adherence  and 
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attention  to  details  that  facilitate  one's 
progress,  as  much  as  the  conquest  of  hard 
knots  in  the  problem.  Therefore,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  woman  or  women  for 
whom  this  is  written  I  should  like  to  set- 
tle those  minor  and  yet  all-important 
points  as  made  clear  to  me  by  personal 
proof  and  experience.  Of  course,  for 
females,  hampered  as  they  are  by  long 
skirts  and  close  waists,  the  question  of 
adapting  themselves  to  out-of-door  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings  is  a  serious 
one.  In  my  case  I  took  Lady  Paget's 
outfit  as  a  model  for  the  one  I  wore, 
and  found  it  suitable  in  every  respect. 
Long  skirts  are  absolutely  impossible,  not 
only  for  camping,  but  shooting,  even  in 
one's  private  grounds.  Here  is  about  a 
sketch  of  my  outfit  :  a  pair  of  dark-blue 
flannel  knee  trousers,  full  and  bagging 
slightly  at  the  knee.  A  blue  corduroy 
kilted  skirt,  heavily  plaited  into  a  broad 
belt  and  just  covering  the  knee  bands  of 
the  trousers.  The  belt,  I  repeat,  must  be 
good  and  broad,  thus  offering  some  sup- 
port to  the  waist,  for  corsets  are  out  of 
the  question.  Scramble  through  half  a 
dozen  fences,  crouch  behind  bushes  and 
leap  ditches  many  times  a  day,  as  one  is 
obliged  to  do  when  hunting,  and  if  stays 
are  worn  I  would  not  venture  to  answer 
for  the  results.  To  give  my  arms  and 
waist  entire  freedom  of  action  I  wore  a 
blouse  flannel  shirt,  laced  up  in  front, 
with  a  bright  little  necktie  knotted  under 
the  broad  collar. 

Over  this  went  my  round-tailed  cut- 
away coat  of  corduroy,  hanging  loose 
and  easy  to  pull  off  at  any  critical  mo- 
ment and  hang  on  some  convenient  fence 
rail  when  in  hot  pursuit  and  it  was 
troublesome.  To  hold  the  ankle  firm  and 
straight  I  found  that  low-heeled,  broad- 
soled  laced  boots  were  the  most  com- 
fortable, and  over  these  I  buckled  brown- 
leather  leggings  extending  above  the  knee 
and  affording  absolute  protection  to  the 
legs.  I  chose  the  leather  as  my  trousers 
only  came  to  the  knee,  and  canvas  is  so 
hard  and  heavy  that  it  chafes  the  skin 
when  wrinkled  under  the  knee  and  is 
awkward  to  walk  in.  If  canvas  is  pre- 
ferred, then  cut  the  trousers  to  the  ankle 
instead  of  the  knee,  and  fit  them  smooth- 
ly about  the  calf  of  the  leg  so  that  there 
will  be  no  extra  wrinkles.  Then  the  can- 
vas leggings  reach  just  to  the  knee  and 
not  over.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
preference,  but  for  myself  I  prefer  soft 
leather  and  the  short  trousers.     Another 


troublesome  item  in  a  woman's  make  up 
is  her  long  hair  and  the  kind  of  covering 
most  convenient  for  it.  I  found  that  by 
plaiting  my  hair  in  two  braids,  then  pin- 
ning them  close  to  the  back  of  my  head — 
a  fashion  very  popular  at  present — brush- 
ing away  all  such  vanities  as  bangs,  and 
drawing  over  this  arrangement  a  blue 
fore-and-aft  cap,  I  effected  a  compromise 
between  short  locks  and  elaborate  chi- 
gnons. Then,  as  I  stand  with  cartridge 
belt  and  rifle  and  dog  at  heel,  I  feel  that 
I  have  come  as  nearly  as  woman  can 
ever  hope  to  experiencing  the  pleasur- 
able sensation  of  bodily  ease  and  com- 
fort that  is  her  brother's  right  from  his 
youth  up.  I  recommend  the  fore-and-aft 
or  wide-brimmed  soft  felt  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Tam  o'  Shanters,  etc.,  for 
not  only  do  they  hold  one's  hair  smooth- 
ly but  afford  protection  to  the  eyes,  an 
important  matter  in  shooting.  The  wind 
might  blow  a  dozen  ways,  I  could  tramp 
for  hours  over  grass-grown  fields  and 
even  stand  the  brunt  of  a  sharp  shower, 
and  yet  turn  up  at  the  end  of  the  day  as 
trim  and  unruffled  as  ever. 

Having  decided  upon  the  matter  of 
dress  we  next  turn  our  attention  to  what 
is  of  primary  importance  to  a  man,  and 
in  this  case  to  a  woman,  the  rifle  used. 
There  is  a  class  of  guns  designed  each 
year  by  American  and  English  manufac- 
turers for  ladies'  use.  These  are  usually 
handsomely  finished,  are  light,  weighing 
four  pounds  or  thereabouts,  of  .36  calibre 
and  barrels  twenty-two  inches  long.  For 
that  obliging  sitter,  the  tomato  can,  or 
even  more  nervous  subjects,  as  robins, 
they  are  very  efficacious,  and  perhaps  in 
skillful  hands  a  quail  might  be  brought 
to  his  death,  but  otherwise  this  nice  little 
gun  is  practically  useless.  The  most  ig- 
norant of  beginners  should  be  supplied 
with  a-  gun  proportionate  to  her  weight, 
taking  for  granted  she  is  a  young  woman 
of  fairly  fine  proportions  and  a  healthy 
allowance  of  muscle.  Not  such  a  clumsy 
combination  of  steel  and  wood  that  the 
mere  transportation  of  it  is  a  burden,  but 
a  well-balanced,  cleanly-fitted  rifle,  such 
as  her  brother  would  in  no  wise  sniff  at 
for  its  insignificance.  My  first  venture 
in  the  field  was  made  with  a  single-barrel 
five-pounder,  but  finding  it  unfitted  for 
the  work  required  I  decided  to  be  regu- 
larly measured  for  a  new  one.  In  measur- 
ing, one's  height,  breadth  of  shoulders 
and  length  of  arm  are  carefully  consid- 
ered, then  the  gun  is  ordered  to  suit  the 
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woman.  My  new  one  is  a  twelve-bore 
double-barrel  breech  loader,  weighing  a 
trifle  less  than  six  pounds.  With  this  I 
use  a  full  charge  of  powder,  and  after 
practice  at  targets  I  learned  to  handle  it 
with  ease  and  put  my  knowledge  to  prac- 
tical use. 

English  guns  as  yet  rank  first  in  point 
of  mounting  ;  they  are  superbly  built,  and 
worth  the  ^30  or  £^\o  one  is  obliged  to 
pay  for  them.  Some  women  with  suffi- 
cient strength  and  experience  can  handle 
any  gun,  from  a  twenty-bore  single-barrel 
rifle  weighing  scarcely  five  pounds  to  the 
old-fashioned  muzzle-loading  army  mus- 
ket, but  for  the  ordinary  well-developed 
young  woman  of  slender  build  and  good 
muscular  arms  and  shoulders  I  would 
recommend  a  double-barrel  breech-load- 
ing rifle,  twenty-seven  inches  long  from 
hammers  to  bead  ;  the  bore  twelve,  and 
the  weight  five  and  three-quarter  pounds. 
With  a  charge  in  the  right  barrel  of  two 
and  three-fourths  drams  of  black  powder 
to  one  ounce  No.  7  shot,  and  for  the  left 
three  drams  powder  to  one  and  one-eighth 
ounces  No.  6  shot,  the  killing  circle  with 
right  barrel  will  be  thirty  inches  at  thirty 
yards  and  with  left  barrel  similar  effects 
at  thirty-five  yards.  Such  a  gun,  when 
well  made,  has  a  carefully-shaped  stock, 
is  perfectly  balanced,  is  not  heavy  and 
has  an  imperceptible  recoil.  It  is  in  this 
latter  particular  that  a  woman's  gun 
should  be  most  carefully  managed,  for  her 
shoulder  is  not  only  differently  shaped 
from  a  man's,  but  cannot  stand  the  shock 
of  constant  blows  from  a  kicking  gun 
with  heavy  butt.  American  guns,  though 
perhaps  not  so  carefully  balanced  and 
finished  as  those  of  English  make,  answer 
all  ordinary  requirements  and  are  not 
nearly  so  expensive.  For  $18  a  good  gun 
not  over  heavy  may  be  had,  and  for  $25 
to  $40  a  handsome  double-barrel  shotgun 
can  be  made  by  measurements  and  will 
outlast  the  owner,  provided  it  is  carefully 
cleaned  and  oiled  after  use.  Such  a  rifle  as 
the  last  described  can  in  practiced  hands 
play  havoc  among  partridges,  rabbits, 
etc.,  and  owing  to  its  long  ranges  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  hunting  such  swift- 
winged,  keen-eyed  birds  as  wood  pigeons, 
snipe  and  papabot. 

The  first  three  days  of  our  aforemen- 
tioned camping  expedition  I  spent  in 
blissful  contemplation  of  my  rig,  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  it  seemed  beyond 
any  dream  ;  and,  after  living  those  three 
weeks  of  October  in  the  Virginia  woods, 


coming  back  to  civilization  was  a  dis- 
agreeable wrench.  Not  since  I  was  a 
child  in  short  frocks  did  I  appreciate  how 
women  had  retrograded  with  regard  to 
dress.  Why,  with  one  handspring  I  would 
clear  quite  a  high  fence  and  all  logs,  leap 
from  stone  to  stone  in  the  brook  without 
having  to  reach  for  the  tail  of  my  gown, 
and  I  could  run  for  miles  without  once 
tripping.  After  those  three  days  I  for- 
got myself  in  the  pure  joy  of  living.  It 
became  entirely  natural  to  go  when  and 
where  I  pleased,  and  obstacles  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  insurmountable  I 
put  out  of  my  way  or  went  over  them. 
Surely  there  is  no  sensation  in  the  world 
so  exhilarating  as  using  with  skill  and 
effect  a  fine  rifle,  and  after  my  preliminary 
practice  I  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  chase  in  a  short  time.  On  my  first 
few  trips  afield  in  search  of  serious  game 
I  found  that  success  in  the  sport  rested 
upon  rapid  but  sure  manoeuvres  of  eye 
and  body,  with  prompt  decision  in  firing. 
Heretofore  a  trained  pointer  dog  had 
been  to  me  but  one  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent members  of  the  canine  family.  Now 
I  regard  him  with  an  admiration  amount- 
ing to  awe,  and  when  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful tramp  he  does  catch  scent  and  come 
to  a  point  I  am  able  to  read  volumes  of 
information  in  the  rigid  expression  of 
his  trim  tail.  We  flush  the  covey,  then 
"  whir  !  "  they  come,  and  as  yet  I  have  not 
risen  above  assuring  my  luck  by  a  pot 
shot,  so  I  blaze  away  on  both  sides  with 
deadly  slaughter  and  make  ready  to  fol- 
low a  couple  of  the  more  fortunate  birds 
to  the  bitter  end.  They  lead  me  a  chase, 
but  there  is  real  scientific  pleasure  in  the 
sport,  and  once  I  set  my  heart  on  a  pair 
there  are  no  fences,  ditches  or  hedges 
sufficiently  formidable  to  balk  my  de- 
sign. I  love  the  rattle  of  my  cartridge 
belt,  can  load  at  a  dead  run  and  bring 
down  my  bird  with  a  neat  shot  on  the 
wing  as  I  come  to  a  sudden  halt.  Quail, 
or  partridges,  as  I  prefer  to  call  them,  are 
to  my  mind  the  most  satisfactory  game, 
though  I  follow  any  possible  quarry. 

My  first  serious  effort  at  shooting  on 
the  wing  I  made  with  my  brother.  We 
had  been  tramping  round  a  big  stubble 
field  for  nearly  an  hour  when  I  ran  upon 
a  flock  in  a  fence  corner.  I  raked  the  air 
with  shot  as  they  came  up  and  think  I 
wounded  two  ;  my  brother  let  go  both 
barrels,  while  I  scrambled  over  the  fence 
in  hot  pursuit  of  my  wounded  pair,  which 
were  flying  across  the  next  lot.     Just  as  I 
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reached  the  second  fence  another  bevy 
rose  in  the  air,  my  foot  caught  in  some 
vines,  and,  partly  from  a  stumble  and 
partly  from  sheer  astonishment,  I  sat 
plump  down  in  the  briars.  Still  I  kept 
hold  of  my  gun  and  retained  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  send  a  whole  broad- 
side of  shot  after  the  two  wounded  hens 
sitting  disconsolately  on  the  fence  rail 
awaiting  their  death.  I  picked  them  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  brimful  of  shot, 
but  quite  dead.  Feeling  highly  elated 
with  this  unprecedented  success  I  started 
after  my  second  find  and  bagged  two 
more  birds,  although  I  nearly  blew  them 
to  pieces  with  repeated  volleys  of  No.  7. 

So  strong  is  the  lust  of  blood  in  woman 
that  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  be 
persuaded  not  to  empty  every  cartridge 
in  my  belt  into  a  successfully  dead  bird. 
My  first  day's  shooting  showed  a  select 
assortment  of  game  :  four  partridges,  so 
full  of  shot  they  could  scarcely  be  eaten, 
one  lean  flicker  and  a  squirrel. 

"  There  is  one  flattering  assurance  I 
can  make  with  regard  to  this  collection," 
remarked  my  brother,  after  a  careful  in- 
spection of  the  bloody  depths  of  my  game 
bag,  *'  and  it  is  that  all  your  prey  are 
honestly  dead  owing  to  several  pounds  of 
lead  you  have  added  to  their  weight." 

After  that  bitter  lesson  I  was  more  dis- 
creet and  now  rarely  waste  my  ammuni- 
tion, but  make  each  shot  tell.  That  is, 
when  shooting  snipe,  papabot  or  par- 
tridges I  usually  make  one  out  of  three,  a 
good  average  for  one  who  can  devote  but 
a  month  in  the  year  to  field  practice. 
Men  who  shoot  constantly  during  the  sea- 
son and  bag  several  dozen  birds  a  day 
are  well  satisfied  with  three  telling  shots 
out  of  five,  and  only  experts  know  the 
even  level  of  success.  But  above  all 
things  let  me  advise  a  beginner  not  to  be- 
come in  any  wise  discouraged  by  absolute 
failure  on  her  first  two  or  three  attempts 
in  open  field.  From  shooting  at  a  mark 
and  song  birds  to  swift-winged  game  is  a 
long  step  and  must  be  rehearsed  many 
times,  even  if  one  has  shown  quick  per- 
ception and  good  judgment  in  use  of  her 
rifle ;  the  manoeuvres  of  the  dog  and 
rapid  rising  of  the  birds  will  rattle  the 
steadiest  nerves,  and  constant,  patient 
practice  is  the  only  remedy.  Go  out  with 
someone  who  understands  the  whole  busi- 
ness and  is  willing  to  explain  all  the  de- 
tails. In  this  way  confidence  is  gained, 
and  even  if  one  does  not  meet  with 
marked  success  the  way  to  its  attainment 


lies  open.  I  ingratiated  myself  in  our 
camp  cook's  favor  by  offering  at  his 
shrine  sacrifices  of  squirrel  or  rabbit,  the 
shooting  of  which  I  found  excellent  prac- 
tice. It  is  rather  a  waste  of  time,  but  I 
enjoyed  it.  There  is  a  sustained  interest 
in  haunting  the  woods  for  hours  tiptoeing 
over  twigs  and  leaves,  to  sit  on  a  fallen 
bough  and  listen  for  a  sign  or  sound. 
Then,  when  some  dapper  Molly  cotton  tail 
comes  hopping  cautiously  through  the 
grass,  or  a  chattering  little  monkey  pokes 
his  head  out  of  the  tree  fork,  I  draw  a 
good  bead  and  let  fly  with  almost  certain 
confidence  in  my  aim.  When  the  little 
beast  refuses  to  drop  from  his  tree  I 
usually  go  up  after  him  if  there  is  a  con- 
venient limb  or  two,  or  regularly  "  chunk  " 
him  out.  This  strongly-flavored  game 
was  served  up  in  the  form  of  tempting 
stews  or  converted  into  a  seductive  dish 
of  what  the  cook  gravely  called  chicken 
fricassee. 

Virginia  woods  and  fields  are  no  longer 
so  prolific  in  small  game  as  they  were  some 
ten  or  even  five  years  ago.  The  ravages 
of  clubmen  from  the  Northern  States  and 
the  constant  depredations  by  the  ever- 
present  native  at  all  seasons  have  de- 
stroyed and  driven  out  the  larger  part  of 
the  game.  Each  year  sportsmen  are 
obliged  to  penetrate  farther  South  and 
West  in  quest  of  small  quarry,  and  even 
then  must  haunt  the  bogs  for  snipe  and 
spend  hours  in  isolated  and  uncomfort- 
able spots  waiting  for  a  chance  shot  at 
duck.  Out  on  the  prairies  of  lower  Lou- 
isiana small  game  is  still  abundant  and  is 
as  easy  of  access  as  when  my  predecessor. 
Lady  Paget,  shot  over  them  with  her  hus- 
band. We  spent  several  days  on  the 
great  open  level  fields  in  October  of  one 
year  and  found  the  shooting  superb. 

Jack  snipe  haunt  the  low  marshy  pools 
near  the  forest  in  great  numbers,  and 
crack  shots  have  been  known  to  bring 
home  as  many  as  thirty-five  dozen  as  the 
result  of  five  or  six  hours'  shooting.  The 
method  of  hunting  them  here  is  the  same 
followed  elsewhere,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  accustom  my  eye  and 
hand  to  the  swift,  uneven  flight  of  the 
long-billed  birds.  In  zigzaging  through 
the  air  they  describe  a  number  of  sharp 
angles  until  out  of  gun  range  and  then 
follow  a  direct  course.  This  is  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  call 
of  "  Skeap  !  skeap  !  "  both  harsh  and  irri- 
tating. At  first  it  sounds  as  a  natural 
cry  of  fright  as  the  bird  darts  this  way 
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and  that  in  a  sort  of  helpless  confusion  ; 
but  once  at  a  safe  distance  away  he  goes, 
straight  as  a  shot,  and  the  discordant 
"Skeap!"  echoes  back  in  insulting  de- 
rision as  the  hunter  stands  with  a  foolish 
expression  and  watches  his  game  out  of 
sight.  The  papabot,  a  name  peculiar  to  this 
region,  is  applied  to  the  American  golden 
plover,  which  spends  its  days  in  riotous 
living  on  the  prairies  during  fall  and 
winter  months  when  grass  seeds  are  drop- 
ping. Shooting  them  is  very  interesting, 
and,  although  one  would  hardly  credit  this 
tale,  we  found  the  little  rascals  had  at- 
tained such  aldermanic  proportions  that, 
upon  falling  to  the  ground  when  shot,  in 
some  cases  they  burst  open  like  ripe  figs. 
This,  however,  does  not  mar  the  symmetry 
of  outline  when  stretched  upon  the  even- 
tual couch  of  toast,  and  we  all  agreed  that 
when  a  papabot  was  daintily  roasted  and 
basted  by  a  deft-handed  Creole  cook  a 
more  delicate  morsel  we  had  never  tasted. 
Duck  shooting  in  the  swamp,  along  the 
lakes,  and  woodcock  in  the  cane  brush 
is  lively  sport  later  on  in  the  season.  I 
made  one  trial  for  duck  in  rubber  boots, 
but  the  elements  laid  me  by  the  heels.  I 
could  not  struggle  through  the  water  and 
mud  even  when  sustained  by  the  hope  of 
securing  such  big  game  as  mallards  or 
teal.  Creeping  in  and  out  of  bushes  and 
cane  brakes,  scrambling  through  briars 
and  stumbling  over  logs  iri  quest  of  wood- 
cock on  a  black,  cold  night  is  an  interest- 
ing experience,  fraught  with  all  the  stealth 
and  danger  of  a  midnight  murder.  In 
the  glare  of  the  burning  pitch  light  carried 
by  the  advance  guard  these  birds  seem 
to  lose  their  reckoning  and  often  stand 
stupidly  and  allow  of  one's  knocking  them 
over  with  a  stick.  When  they  do  rise  it 
is  with  a  sharp  whistling  sound,  to  disap- 
pear rapidly  in  the  darkness.  But  a  gun 
loaded    with   squibs  will   do   the   deadly 


finishing  work  before  the  birds  make  good 
their  escape.  Yet  I  greatly  prefer  as  my 
scene  of  battle  the  open  fields  in  broad 
daylight  ;  'tis  not  only  more  conducive 
to  personal  comfort  but  it  is  to  my  mind 
a  rather  more  legitimate  method. 

Now,  as  for  larger  game  than  those 
just  enumerated  I  have  never  made  an 
attempt,  but  there  are  several  American 
women  who  can  tell  a  good  bear  story  of 
personal  encounter. 

Mrs.  Edson  Bradley  knows  the  Western 
and  Canadian  forests  well,  having  camped 
out  during  successive  summers  and  au- 
tumns with  her  husband.  She  is  a  clever 
and  daring  shot,  plucky  and  energetic. 
More  than  once  has  she  landed  a  heavy 
charge  in  the  left  shoulder  of  certain 
bad-tempered,  shaggy-coated  brutes,  who 
haunt  the  forest  wilds  and  make  a  hard 
struggle  for  life.  But  her  nerves  are 
well  tuned  by  the  brisk  life  in  the  open 
air,  her  head  remarkably  cool,  and  'tis 
rare  when  the  small  leaden  pellet  from 
the  muzzle  of  her  rifle  does  not  exercise 
a  quieting  influence  on  the  object  aimed 
at.  Mrs.  Pierre  Lorillard  and  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland  are  clever  markswomen,  but  as 
yet  have  gained  no  special  laurels  in  the 
field.  Miss  A  Becket,  the  artist,  spent 
several  seasons  in  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia and  practically  demonstrated  to  the 
prejudiced  mountaineers  the  efficacy  of 
a  rifle  in  a  woman's  hands,  by  touching 
again  and  again  the  bull's  eye  of  a  target 
set  at  a  range  of  one  hundred  yards. 

So  ladies,  when  the  hunt  is  up,  the  horn 
is  blown  and  the  hounds  make  music  to 
the  fresh  morning  breezes,  lock  your 
rifles,  strap  on  your  cartridge  belts  and 
away  to  follow  the  example  of  good 
Queen  Bess,  who  often  went  hawking 
and  coursing  with  her  court  lords  and 
ladies  in  the  green  forest  glades  of  merry 
England. 
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'HE  art  of  successful 
crew  rowing  may  be 
divided  into  four 
elements,  which  al- 
though mutually  in- 
terdependent may 
yet  be  separated  and 
ranked  in  the  order 
of  their  importance. 
These  would  be — 
ist.  Knowledge  of 
a  proper  stroke.  2d. 
Execution  or  abil- 
ity to  put  that 
knowledge  into  ef- 
fect. 3d.  Strength,  with  which  to  test  the 
capabilities  of  the  stroke  rowed.  4th, 
Rational  training  and  discipline. 

At  the  earliest  inception  of  rowing  in 
Yale  College,  the  element  of  muscular 
strength  probably  approached  very  near 
to  the  modern  standard,  while  the  other 
factors  developed,  perhaps,  as  follows  : 
First  came  with  the  hard  work  more  sen- 
sible ideas  as  to  food,  dress,  equipment, 
etc. ;  next,  with  the  practice  in  the  boat 
and  the  improvement  in  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, better  execution,  and,  finally, 
wrung  by  much  thought  from  hard  expe- 
rience, came  the  knowledge — by  no  means 
complete  at  the  present  day — of  a  right 
stroke. 

Having  generalized  so  far  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  Yale  oarsmanship,  let  us 
follow  in  detail  the  various  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  form,  appliances  and 
training  of  the  Yale  crews,  confining  our- 
selves to  the  scientific  side  of  the  subject, 
or  giving  as  far  as  possible  the  ideas  that 
have  successively  held  sway  over  Yale's 
boating  interests.  Let  us  be  warned  in 
advance,  however,  that  we  shall  find  no 
even,  gradual  evolution,  but  a  series  of 
struggles,  with  much  confusion  of  thought, 
much  groping  in  the  dark  and  many  rash 
experiments  :  in  a  word,  a  prolonged  chaos 
of  uncertainty,  lighted  here  and  there 
by  flashes  of  individual  insight  and  at- 
tainment. When  we  consider  that  the 
Yale  Boat  Club  is  the  oldest  rowing  club 
in  America,  we  see  that  Yale  rowing,  his- 
torically considered,  rests  upon  a  solid 
foundation.  It  was  in  1843  that  the  first 
rowing  was  done  at  Yale  in  a  four-oared 


Whitehall  boat,  nineteen  feet  long  and 
four  and  one-third  feet  beam,  equipped 
with  twelve-feet  oars.  An  eight-oared 
boat  was  shortly  after  purchased,  which 
was  a  lap-streak  gig,  long,  narrow  and 
fast,  with  accommodations  for  passengers 
in  the  stern.  The  majority  of  the  boats 
were  built  with  the  idea  of  carrying  pas- 
sengers, the  Shawmut,  a  famous  one,  for 
instance,  having  "  sternsheets  for  six  pas- 
sengers, with  the  captain's  seat  at  the 
extreme  end,  elevated  so  that  he  could 
easily  look  over  the  heads  of  the  crew." 
Scientific  rowing  was,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble with  such  boats,  and  racing  was  as 
yet  unthought  of,  although  there  were 
friendly  scrub  contests  between  the  differ- 
ent boats. 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  then 
existing  state  of  athletics  that  the  first 
intercollegiate  regatta  originated  as  an 
advertising  expedient,  to  bring  into  notice 
the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Rail- 
road. It  was  in  1852  that  this  first  Yale- 
Harvard  race  took  place.  Of  preparation 
for  the  race  there  was  almost  none,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  remark  of  one  of 
the  Harvard  crew,  that  "they  had  not 
rowed  much  for  fear  of  blistering  their 
hands."  Doubtless  the  utmost  aimed  at, 
as  regards  "  form,"  was  that  the  men 
should  pull  hard  and  keep  time.  The 
Harvard  boat,  the  Oneida,  as  the  best 
sample  of  her  class,  deserves  a  descrip- 
tion. She  was  a  lap  streak,  thirty-seven 
feet  long,  three  and  a  half  feet  beam, 
quite  low  in  the  water,  with  no  shear  and 
with  a  straight  stem.  She  was  floored 
half  way  to  the  gunwale  with  wooden 
strips  and  had  a  grating  at  each  end. 
The  oars,  of  white  ash,  varying  from 
thirteen  feet  in  the  waist  to  twelve  feet  at 
bow  and  stern,  were  in  flat  wooden  thole- 
pins fitted  into  the  gunwale.  A  plain  bar 
of  hard  wood  served  as  stretcher  and 
each  seat  had  a  red  baize-covered  cushion. 
This  boat  won  much  renown  in  her  time 
and  did  Harvard  thirteen  years  of  con- 
tinuous and  creditable  service.  Accord- 
ing to  an  old  picture  in  the  trophy  room 
of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Cam- 
bridge, the  stroke  oar  rowed  upon  the 
starboard  side.  From  other  pictures  and 
accounts  this  would  seem  to    have  been 
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a  common  practice  about  this  period.  In 
the  second  Yale-Harvard  race,  in  1855, 
we  read  of  the  introduction  of  outrig- 
gers, the  Harvard  boats  having  wooden 
ones  "  braced  like  those  of  a  wherry,  run- 
ning from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  across 
the  gunwale." 

An  intercollegiate  regatta  was  estab- 
lished in  1858  by  Harvard,  Brown,  Trinity 
and  Yale,  but  owing  to  the  drowning  of 
the  Yale  stroke  a  few  days  before  the  day 
of  the  race  no  regatta  was  held,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  races  of  1859  and 
i860,  in  which  Brown  University  entered 
a  boat,  American  college  boat  racing  was 
confined  to  Harvard  and  Yale  up  to  1872. 

While  readmg  of  the  training  of  the 
'59  Yale  crew  we  find  it  was  more  severe 
than  usual,  the  men  living  on  meat,  oat- 
meal and  coarse  bread,  with  occasional 
fruit.  They  ran  four  miles  before  break- 
fast, and  the  last  half  mile  at  speed. 
They  pulled  the  heavy  weights  and  wres- 
tled in  the  gymnasium  an  hour  at  noon, 
and  rowed  the  full  course  around  the  red 
buoy  in  the  evening.  As  to  their  stroke, 
one  of  their  number  writes  :  "  We  took 
great  pains  to  insure  a  good  strong  catch, 
full  thigh  and  loin  movement  before  the 
oars  were  dragged  past  the  perpendicular, 
a  clean  feather  and  a  prompt,  easy  re- 
cover." 

Owing  to  a  delay  in  the  building  of 
their  shell  they  were  obliged  to  use  the 
practice  barge  to  within  three  days  of 
the  race.  When  the  shell  arrived  they 
found  that  the  stroke  being  rigged  at 
port  every  man  would  have  to  learn  to 
row  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat  to 
which  he  was  accustomed,  and  that  on 
account  of  the  short  oars  and  short  out- 
riggers they  would  have  to  raise  their 
stroke  from  thirty-eight  to  forty,  fifty 
and  even  sixty  to  the  minute.  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  delay  in  the  building 
of  their  shell  indicates  a  state  of  manage- 
ment of  the  Yale  navy  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  to-day,  while  the  fact  that 
among  other  defects  five  out  of  the  six 
outriggers  of  this  new  boat  were  pulled 
off  in  practice  sufficiently  characterizes 
the  boat  building  of  that  period. 

The  Harvard  boat  used  in  this  race  was 
the  first  six-oared  shell  built  in  America, 
and  was  forty  feet  long,  twenty-six  inches 
wide  amidships,  and  of  white  pine,  with  iron 
outriggers,  like  those  in  use  much  later, 
except  that  the  oars  were  not  fastened  in 
the  rowlocks  by  wires.  She  weighed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  was  shorter, 


wider  and  higher  out  of  water  than  mod- 
ern boats.  It  was  thought  by  Harvard 
that  Yale  won  this  race  owing  to  her 
having  a  coxswain,  and  whether  this  be 
true  it  must  certainly  have  been  an  ad- 
vantage, as  we  hear  that  Harvard,  having 
no  steering  gear,  was  obliged  to  stop  sev- 
eral times,  and  "  hold  water  "  on  one  side 
in  order  to  get  headed  right  for  her  course. 
At  all  events,  it  was  after  this  race  that 
Harvard  adopted  the  method  of  steering 
by  means  of  a  rudder  Connected  with  the 
stretcher  of  the  bow  oar  by  wires,  and  this 
system  was  henceforth  universally  used 
except  by  crews  carrying  coxswains. 

From  1861  to  1863,  inclusive,  there 
were  no  intercollegiate  regattas. 

In  1864  Mr.  Wilbur  Bacon  developed 
his  famous  crew,  which  for  the  first  time 
exhibited  a  creditable  style  of  Yale  row- 
ing. The  traditions  concerning  this  crew, 
which  still  linger  about  the  Yale  campus, 
represent  the  men  as  "  giants  "  in  size  and 
strength,  but  when  we  learn  that  they  av- 
eraged but  155  pounds,  we  see  that  they 
must  have  been  "  giants  "  only  in  pluck 
and  work  and  skill. 

The  men  were  selected  in  the  first  place 
for  strength,  regardless  of  previous  boat- 
ing experience.  This  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  "wiry"  were  preferred  to 
"beefy"  men  in  those  days,  and  also 
would  point  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
trained  down  much  "  finer  "  than  a  crew 
of  to-day.  Their  training  was  probably 
the  most  severe  known  in  the  history  of 
Yale  rowing. 

They  rose  at  6,  walked  and  ran  before 
breakfast,  on  an  absolutely  empty  stom- 
ach, between  three  and  five  miles,  run- 
ning more  than  half  the  distance  and 
part  of  that  at  full  speed.  The  most  of 
their  running  was  done  in  heavy  flannels 
for  the  purpose  of  melting  off  any  pos- 
sible fatty  substance.  After  breakfast 
and  recitation  they  rowed  about  four 
miles  at  speed,  and  again  in  the  after- 
noon the  same  distance.  Much  of  their 
rowing  was  over  the  course  "  on  time." 
Their  bill  of  fare  was  beef,  mutton,  occa- 
sional chicken,  toasted  bread,  boiled  rice 
and  weak  tea.  No  wine  or  beer  and  but 
few  vegetables. 

In  this  year  we  read  again  of  trouble 
with  the  boat.  The  first  boat  built  for 
the  crew  was  so  cranky  and  unsteady  that 
a  second  one  was  ordered,  which  arrived 
the  day  the  men  started  for  Worcester. 
On  arriving  at  Worcester  the  Yale  crew 
were  invited  by  the  Harvards  to  see  them 
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take  a  practice  pull,  which  invitation  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  present  Yale  and  Harvard  crews  shun 
each  other  on  the  Thames  River  at  New 
London.  One  of  Yale's  crew  says  :  "  We 
all  agreed  that  they  looked  handsomer  in 
the  boat  than  ourselves."  Mr.  Bacon, 
however,  saw  that  they  were  not  in  such 
fine,  hard  trim  as  his  own  men,  and  that 
they  were  not  expecting,  and  would  not 
be  able  to  stand,  a  severe  contest.  The 
story  of  the  race  is  quickly  told.  Yale — 
"  to  avoid  accident  and  get  accustomed 
to  their  boat  " — started  deliberately,  al- 
lowing Harvard  to  gain  a  length,  but 
soon  passed  her  and  won  easily.  The 
costumes  worn  in  the  race  were  as  fol- 
lows :  By  the  Yale  men,  blue  handker- 
chiefs, flesh-colored  shirts  and  white- 
trousers  ;  and  by  the  Harvard  men,  red 
handkerchiefs,  white  shirts  and  blue 
trousers.  The  time  made  by  the  '65  Yale 
crew  was  the  fastest  ever  made  in  America 
for  a  three-mile  race  with  a  turn,  17  min- 
utes 41/4  seconds. 

As  to  the  skill  of  the  Yale  oarsmen,  it 
was  the  greatest  seen  up  to  that  time, 
but  would  undoubtedly  look  like  clumsy 
work  in  comparison  with  the  careful  ap- 
plication of  scientific  principles  and  the 
delicate  handling  of  fine  mechanical  ap- 
pliances of  a  crew  of  to-day.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  of  the  '64  and  '65  Yale 
crews  is  that  they  offered  an  excellent 
example  of  how  much  can  be  accom- 
plished by  hard  work  and  good  discip- 
line, even  though  combined  with  bad 
style.  They  rowed  a  quick,  jerky  stroke, 
but  pulled  well  together,  being  settled 
into  each  other's  peculiarities  by  many 
long  rows.  The  Yale  boat  in  the  '65 
race  was  a  Spanish  cedar  shell,  forty-nine 
feet  long,  twenty-two  inches  beam  and 
eleven  inches  deep,  weighing  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  pounds  ;  while  the  Har- 
vard boat  was  a  cedar  shell  forty-six  feet 
long,  twenty-five  inches  beam,  eight  inches 
deep,  weighing  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  pounds.  This  Harvard  boat,  short, 
broad,  shallow  and  with  a  slight  keel, 
was  an  experiment,  and  proved  a  decided 
failure. 

The  defeats  inflicted  by  Wilbur  Bacon's 
crews  caused  increased  effort  among  the 
Harvard  rowing  men  in  1866,  and  they 
adopted  a  very  sensible  system  of  train- 
ing, which,  in  time,  reacted  on  Yale 
rowing  methods.  Their  motto  now  was  : 
"  Keep  all  the  flesh  you  can  and  do  the 
prescribed  work,"  instead  of  as  formerly 


"  train  off  all  the  flesh  you  can.''  This  re- 
sulted in  Harvard's  sending  to  the  line 
for  many  years  well-trained  crews  in 
much  fuller  flesh  than  formerly,  but  with 
no  feverish,  nervous,  over-trained  men  in 
the  boat. 

The  Yale  crew  of  1866  did  not  continue 
the  Bacon  stroke,  being  composed  of  new- 
men  chiefly,  but  pulled  a  longer  and 
slower  stroke,  which  was  rowed  princi- 
pally with  the  arms.  From  1866  to  1869, 
inclusive,  the  Yale  crew  succumbed  to 
the  superior  rowing  of  the  Harvard  men. 
In  1870  Yale,  with  a  forty-four  stroke, 
defeated  Harvard  rowing  a  forty-eight 
stroke  ;  but,  having  fouled  her  at  the 
turn,  the  race  was  awarded  to  Harvard. 
This  race  is  notable  as  the  first  in  which 
sliding  seats  'were  used,  these  being  in- 
troduced by  Yale  and  universally  used 
henceforth.  In  187 1  Yale  challenged 
Harvard  to  a  straight-away  race,  in  place 
of  the  usual  turn-about  race,  which  chal- 
lenge not  being  accepted,  no  Yale-Har- 
vard race  was  rowed. 

From  1864  to  1870,  inclusive,  Yale  em- 
ployed professional  coaches,  which  Har- 
vard up  to  this  time  had  never  used.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  in  1873  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  professional  train- 
ers for  college  regattas  henceforth. 

The  year  1872  brought  to  light  the 
worst  crew  probably  that  ever  represent- 
ed Yale,  it  finishing  last  of  six  boats,  and 
a  minute  and  three-quarters  behind  Am- 
herst, the  winner.  In  the  light  of  later 
events  we  can  see,  however,  that  this  year 
was  not  without  hope,  in  that  Mr.  R.  J. 
Cook  rowed  in  the  boat  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  take  charge  of  Yale's  rowing  in- 
terests. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1873  ^^at  Mr. 
Cook  took  the  trip  to  England  in  which 
he  learnt  the  fundamental  principles  of 
rowing  to  which  he  has  clung  ever  since. 
He  spent  the  early  spring  months  among 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  oarsmen,  row- 
ing in  the  university  boats,  and  also  pick- 
ing up  ideas  from  the  Thames  watermen. 
What  he  brought  back  was  not  the  Eng- 
lish stroke,  as  rowed  in  England,  but 
those  features  which  he  deemed  most  val- 
uable in  the  stroke  which  the  university 
oarsmen  of  the  previous  fifty  odd  years 
had  evolved.  He  brought  to  America 
the  long  sweep  and  slow  recover  of  the 
Englishmen,  and  he  left  behind  the  short 
slide,  the  old-fashioned  thole  pin,  and  the 
antiquated  mechanical  devices  then  still 
in  use. 
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This  introduction  of  "  the  English 
strolce,"  as  it  was  then  called,  was  much 
ridiculed  by  the  newspapers,  and  defeat 
was  freely  predicted  for  the  Yale  crew  of 
'73.  Their  victory  over  ten  crews,  how- 
ever, showed  the  power  of  the  "  Bob 
Cook,"  stroke,  even  in  such  an  embryonic 
state  of  development,  and  was  a  great  en- 
couragement to  Mr.  Cook  to  continue 
work  in  improving  the  detail  and  execu- 
tion of  the  principles  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. 

The  usual  fouling  occurred  again  in 
1874,  and  this  time  it  was  the  Yale  rud- 
der that  was  injured  and  a  Yale  oar 
broken  in  an  encounter  with  Harvard. 
At  the  time  of  the  foul  Yale  was  even 
with  Columbia  and  a  quarter  of  a  length 
ahead  of  Harvard,  nevertheless  she  was 
declared  ninth  in  the  race,  despite  the 
rule  of  the  association  which  stated  that 
"  in  case  of  a  foul  the  race  shall  be  rowed 
over  again,  unless  the  umpire  shall  decide 
that  the  boat  which  came  in  first  had  a 
sufficient  lead  at  the  moment  of  the  foul 
to  warrant  its  having  the  race  assigned 
to  it." 

The  race  of  1875  was  a  very  satisfac- 
tory one,  being  a  close  contest,  devoid  of 
mishaps.  Yale  finished  sixth  boat,  but 
only  twenty-one  seconds  behind  Cornell, 
the  winner.  Why  Yale,  when  captained 
and  stroked  by  Mr.  Cook,  should  have 
been  fairly  beaten  and  by  six  crews  does 
not  exactly  appear,  but  the  papers  note 
the  fact  that  the  other  colleges  had  sur- 
prisingly strong  and  fast  crews.  Yale 
had  but  one  new  man  on  her  crew,  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  there  may  have  been 
a  touch  of  over  confidence  among  the 
other  members. 

On  December  21,  1875,.  the  Y.  U.  B.  C. 
voted  to  follow  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Cook — to  withdraw  from  the  general 
rowing  association  and  challenge  Harvard 
to  an  eight-oared  four-mile  race.  This 
challenge  and  its  prompt  acceptance  by 
Harvard  introduced  the  present  stage  of 
Yale-Harvard  individual  races. 

The  '76  race  was  a  gratifying  finale  to 
Mr.  Cook's  active  boating  career,  being 
an  easy  victory  for  Yale  by  twenty-nine 
seconds.  Spectators  of  the  race  say  that 
the  chief  difference  between  the  crews 
was  the  regularity  of  Yale's  stroke  and 
the  irregularity  of  Harvard's.  The  Yale 
stroke  never  rose  above  thirty-four  or 
fell  below  thirty-two,  and  for  the  last  two 
miles  was  stationary  at  thirty-three,  while 
the  Harvard  stroke  ranged  from  thirty- 


five  to  fifty  and  was  no  two  minutes  the 
same.  The  slow  recover  of  the  Yale 
crew  was  also  noticeable,  in  contrast  with 
which  the  Harvard  men  came  forward 
"with  a  rush,  very  taking  to  the  eye." 

It  was  after  this  race  and  while  the 
Harvard  crew  were  practicing  for  the 
general  regatta  on  Lake  Saratoga  that 
Mr.  Cook  had  his  only  experience,  we 
believe,  in  coaching  a  Harvard  crew. 
The  Yale  crew  had  withdrawn  from  the 
general  rowing  association,  and  Mr.  Cook 
went  to  Saratoga  to  report  the  regatta  for 
the  New  York  World.  Mr.  Loring,  captain 
of  the  Harvard  four-oared  crew  that  rowed 
against  Oxford,  was  coaching  the  Har- 
vard men  and  asked  Mr.  Cook  to  assist 
him.  He  took  some  of  the  men  out  in 
a  pair  oar  and  afterward  followed  the 
crew,  making  suggestions  and  criticisms. 
He  also  advised  some  changes  in  the 
rigging  of  their  boat.  As  a  result  the 
crew  lowered  their  time  and  finished  a 
close  second  to  Cornell.  But  the  chief 
results  of  his  coaching  were  seen  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  the  Harvard  crew 
pulled  a  stroke  between  thirty-two  and 
thirty-six  (instead  of  between  forty  and 
fifty),  and  one  very  much  like  that  of 
Yale.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to 
claim  that  the  Harvard  '77  style  of  row- 
ing was  the  direct  result  of  the  few  days 
of  coaching  Mr.  Cook  gave  the  Harvard 
'76  crew,  but  the  facts  are  that  the  Har- 
vard '77  crew  showed  the  influence  of 
Yale  rowing  ideas,  and  that  Mr.  Bancroft, 
the  captain  and  stroke,  says  that  he  learnt 
the  quick  shooting  out  of  the  hands  and 
the  slow  recover  from  Yale.  No  great 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this,  nor  does  it 
detract  one  whit  from  the  credit  due  Mr. 
Bancroft  for  his  three  ensuing  years  of 
splendid  work,  but  it  is  merely  an  in- 
stance of  a  common  occurrence — namely, 
the  interchange  of  rowing  ideas  between 
the  two  colleges. 

The  stroke  of  the  Harvard  '77  crew 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  "  jack- 
knife  "  stroke,  inasmuch  as  the  body  was 
bent  far  forward  on  the  catch,  the  slide 
being  rather  short,  and  the  chief  strain 
being  thrown  on  the  back. 

The  '77  Yale  crew  used  about  twenty 
inches  of  slide,  bending  forward  only  a 
trifle  and  using  the  legs  to  good  advan- 
tage, the  former  being  concentrated  on 
the  first  half  of  the  stroke.  The  news- 
papers gave  them  credit  for  a  "  sensible 
dependence  on  shoulders,  back  and  calves 
of  the  leg,  a  good  grip  of  the  water,  a 
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good  slide  and  an  accurate  swing,"  but 
complained  of  a  "  hang  "  or  not  sufificient- 
ly  prompt  recover.  When  they  were  de- 
feated the  Yale  authorities  laid  it  to  the 
stroke,  as  the  crew  was  considered  a  good 
one. 

The  crews  at  Harvard  in  '77,  '78  and 
'79  improved  in  ascending  ratio,  while 
those  at  Yale  retrograded  corresponding- 
ly, so  that  the  gap  between  Harvard's 
rudder  and  Yale's  prow  grew  greater  each 
year.  The  Yale  '79  crew  was  coached  by 
Mr.  Fred.  Wood,  stroke  of  the  '77  crew, 
in  the  principles  of  the  English  stroke 
as  handed  down  from  Mr.  Cook.  They 
rowed  a  very  long  stroke  with  a  long 
swing,  but  had  a  bad  "  hang,"  which  they 
were  unable  to  get  over.  They  rowed  but 
thirty-one  and  thirty-two  to  the  minute, 
while  Harvard  rowed  thirty-six  and  thirty- 
eight.  During  the  ensuing  summer  Mr. 
George  Rogers  was  elected  captain,  and 
after  consultation  with  members  of  the 
crew  asked  that  a  graduate  advisory  com- 
mittee might  be  appointed  to  consult  with 
him  in  regard  to  the  crew,  stroke,  etc.,  and 
take  the  responsibility.  Such  a  committee 
was  appointed,  and  at  their  meeting  it  was 
decided  that  the  ideas  of  Messrs.  Cook, 
Wood  and  Thompson  must  yield  to  the 
more  advanced  professional  ideas  as  dis- 
played by  the  Harvard  '79  crew,  and  that 
a  professional  coach  must  be  employed. 
Mr.  Mike  Davis  was  therefore  engaged 
by  Captain  Rogers,  on  the  statement  of 
Messrs.  Hanlan,  Kennedy  and  others 
that  he  was  the  best  man  in  the  country 
to  build  and  rig  a  boat  and  coach  a  crew. 

He  came  to  New  Haven  early  in  the 
fall  of  '79  and  took  charge  of  the  crew, 
changing  the  rigging  of  the  boat  from  end 
to  end  and  introducing  his  own  patented 
appliances,  including  what  were  called 
"  belly  "  oars.  In  these  oars  the  blades, 
instead  of  being  a  perpendicular  con- 
tinuation of  the  handle,  were  dropped  be- 
low the  perpendicular  line  in  a  curious 
scoop.  Fred.  Wood  did  most  of  the  ac- 
tual coaching  this  year,  although  the  style 
of  rowing  and  the  rigging  were  directed 
by  Davis.  Mr.  Cook  coached  the  crew 
for  a  few  days  at  New  London,  but  not 
being  in  sympathy  with  the  style  or  rig- 
ging took  no  active  part  in  the  matter. 
The  Yale  crew  rowed  thirty-eight  strokes 
to  the  mmute,  while  Harvard  rowed  four 
or  five  points  lower. 

The  experiment  of  a  professional  di- 
rector having  been  such  a  success  in  '80, 
Davis  was   re-engaged  for  the  following 


year,  and  again  looked  after  the  rigging 
and  style,  while  Mr.  Fred.  Wood  coached. 
The  entire  year  was  spent  in  working  up 
form,  the  principles  adopted  being  im- 
plicitly believed  in. 

The  Harvard  '81  crew  was  said  by  the 
newspapers  to  be  rowing  a  stroke  very 
much  like  the  Yale  stroke  of  '80,  "a  long 
slide,  liberal  use  of  the  legs  and  not  much 
back  work.  The  sharp  catch  is  lacking 
and  the  oars  do  not  keep  a  firm  hold  of 
the  water."  After  Yale's  victory  in  '81 
the  crew  thought  that  their  success  for 
the  two  years  had  been  wholly  due  to 
Davis  and  he  was  considered  infallible. 
He  was  immediately  re-engaged  for  the 
following  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee, held  during  the  summer,  Davis  made 
a  proposition  to  build  a  new  boat  and 
change  the  style  of  rigging  to  suit  his 
latest  ideas.  He  agreed  to  beat  any  for- 
mer time  made  on  New  Haven  harbor,  by 
May  I,  by  one  minute,  or  else  sever  his 
connection  with  the  Yale  crew.  This 
proposition,  considered  a  wonderful  one 
by  the  committee,  was  accepted,  and  the 
first  long  boat,  to  be  built  of  cedar,  was 
ordered.  By  the  advice  of  the  commit- 
tee the  crew  was  put  absolutely  under 
Davis'  charge.  About  May  i  the  test 
was  made,  with  several  of  the  committee 
in  the  launch.  The  '82  crew  rowed  the 
old  course  on  the  harbor  in  20  minutes  9 
seconds.  The  fastest  time  hitherto  re- 
corded had  been  21  minutes  15  seconds. 
This  was  considered  a  positive  test,  and 
the  crew  continued  rowing  the  long  boat, 
with  a  stroke  of  forty-two  to  forty-four  per 
minute.  The  cause  of  the  extra  length  of 
the  boat  was  that  the  oarsmen  were  divid- 
ed into  four  pairs  of  starboard  and  port, 
the  shell  thus  measuring  sixty-eight  feet, 
or  nine  feet  longer  than  the  average 
racing  shell.  At  New  London  the  crew 
also  made  very  fast  time,  rowing  a  half 
mile  once  in  2  minutes  13  seconds,  and 
again  in  2  minutes  9  seconds. 

In  regard  to  the  long  boat  used  in  '82 
as  much  can  not  be  said  in  its  favor,  the 
extra  weight  carried  being  worse  than 
useless  and  the  separation  of  the  men 
tending  to  destroy  uniformity  of  action. 

After  the  '82  race  a  university  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  the  Yale  crew  was 
fully  discussed.  All  agreed  that  the  fine 
showing  made  by  the  crew  was  sure  to 
produce  a  revolution  in  rowing,  and  Mr. 
Davis  was  again  engaged  and  given  con- 
trol.    He  adhered  in  greneral  to  the  same 
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boat,  rigging  and  style  as  in  the  previous 
race.  He  fell  into  the  great  error,  how- 
ever— and  this  is  something  that  profes- 
sional coaches  are  very  apt  to  do  when 
directing  college  athletics — of  working  the 
crew  too  hard,  and  bringing  them  up  to 
the  start  in  a  very  much  overtrained  con- 
dition. The  work  done  by  the, '83  Yale 
crew  is  a  marvelous  example  of  endur- 
ance ;  commencing  in  May,  under  Davis' 
directions,  they  rowed  four  miles  "  on 
time  "  every  day  for  five  weeks.  In  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  times  that 
crews  of  the  present  row  the  course 
*'■  on  time  " — averaging  at  Yale  from  six 
to  twelve,  and  at  Harvard  from  three  or 
four  up  to  seven  or  eight — the  strain  un- 
dergone by  the  '83  crew  appears  almost 
incredible.  At  New  London,  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  they  rowed  the  course  from  the 
quarter  to  the  finish  twice  every  day 
without  stopping. 

When  it  came  to  the  race  the  stroke  was 
so  overtrained  that  although  he  had  never 
rowed  less  than  forty-two  strokes  per 
minute  in  practice,  he  could  not  raise  the 
stroke  above  thirty-eight,  and  it  was  often 
thirty-six.  The  crew  were  completely  de- 
moralized and  made  a  wretched  exhibi- 
tion. Before  the  race  the  Yale  coach  had 
said  :  "  The  crew  will  give  the  best  exhi- 
bition yet  given  of  the  quick  stroke,  which 
is  the  winning  stroke  for  a  four-mile  race, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  least  wearying  and 
there  is  less  expenditure  of  force  in  use- 
less recovery  than  in  the  long,  sweeping 
movement."  After  the  race  the  papers 
spoke  as  follows  of  the  two  crews  :  "  Har- 
vard's men  moved  forward  slowly  and 
smoothly,  and  their  oars  dropped  gently 
into  the  water,  and  after  a  long,  power- 
ful sweep  threw  up  myriads  of  glittering 
scales  in  the  air.  Yale's  giants  have  no 
such  easy  motion.  Their  legs  are  drawn 
up  quickly  and  nervously,  their  bodies 
are  plunged  forward  and  their  oars  thrust 
into  the  water,  while  their  shoulders  move 
only  a  few  inches  out  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar. Eight  heavy  bodies  are  forced  back 
a  long  distance,  and  after  a  vicious  pull, 
in  which  the  elbows  are  bent  only  half 
way,  the  oars  are  pulled  out  of  the  water, 
apparently  long  before  the  full  potency  of 
the  water  hold  is  exhausted."  After  this 
race  the  Graduate  Advisory  Committee 
were  unanimously  in  favor  of  returning  to 
the  old  style  of  boat,  rigging  and  row- 
ing. 

The  '84  crew  was  coached  by  Mr.  Louis 
K.  Hull,  '83,  together  with  two   or  three 


weeks  of  coaching  from  Mr.  Cook.  Mr. 
Hull  and  several  of  the  oarsmen  had  spent 
a  part  of  the  summer  of  1883  in  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Cook, 
whose  principles  they  endeavored  to  fol- 
low. The  stroke  rowed  was  much  like 
the  '81  Yale  stroke,  and  also  like  the  '86 
Yale  stroke,  but  was  rather  quicker  than 
the  latter. 

The  race  was  a  hard-fought  contest, 
won  by  four  lengths  in  the  record  time 
of  20  minutes  and  31  seconds.  The 
reporters  who  witnessed  the  '84  race 
considered  that  the  Yale  and  Harvard 
strokes  were  practically  the  same  thing, 
and  that  both  colleges  had  adopted  the 
long  swing  as  a  permanent  style.  They 
were  .unable,  however,  to  foresee  the 
changes  in  management  which  brought 
about  in  the  following  year  very  great 
variations  in  the  styles  of  stroke. 

The  '85  Yale  crew  had  seven  old  oars- 
men on  it,  which  is  apt  to  be  too  large  a 
proportion.  It  suffered  likewise  from  a 
lack  of  harmony  among  the  rowing  men, 
from  poor  management  and  training  and 
probably  from  overconfidence.  The  fact 
that  the  average  weight  of  the  '85  crew 
was  175-^  pounds,  with  seven  old  men  on 
it,  while  the  '84  crew  only  averaged  168 
pounds,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of 
hard  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, four  of  the  crew  were  overtrained 
and  four  undertrained. 

The  crew  was  coached  by  turns  for 
short  intervals  of  time  by  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
Hull  and  Captain  Flanders. 

The  stroke  rowed  by  the  Harvard  '85 
crew,  which  is  at  present  the  stroke  be- 
lieved in  by  Harvard  oarsmen,  was  de- 
vised by  Mr.  J.  J.  Storrow,  '85,  assisted 
by  Faulkner,  the  professional.  Mr.  Stor- 
row said  that  his  stroke  was  a  combina- 
tion of  the  best  points  of  Meany,  Ban- 
croft, Perkins  and  Curtis,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  better  part  of  it  came  from 
Faulkner,  who  is  a  man  of  long  experi- 
ence and  good  rowing  knowledge  of  the 
professional  sort.  Its  characteristics  were 
the  slow,  controlled  slide  at  the  catch  and 
finish,  the  stronger  pull  in  the  middle  of 
the  stroke  and  the  general  blending  to- 
gether of  all  the  details  of  the  stroke,  the 
elements  not  being  accented  as  in  the 
Cook  stroke. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  easy  stroke  to 
look  at  and  a  fast  stroke,  but  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Yale  oarsmen  would  stand  little 
chance  against  a  crew  that  had  mastered 
the  Cook  stroke. 


THE   NATIONAL  GUARD. 

In  this  number  Outing  takes  a  new  departure 
in  its  publication  of  Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton's 
article  on  the  National  Guard.  The  paper — 
which  is  the  first  of  two — is  a  critical  view  of  a 
body  of  men  who  occupy  a  most  important 
place  in  the  community.  While  the  standing 
armies  of  Europe  are  a  great  tax  on  the  na- 
tions, America  is  content  to  rest  on  her  citizen 
soldiers.  The  attraction  possessed  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  for  young  men — apart  from  the 
military  and  club  features  of  armory  life — lies 
largely  in  the  opportunity  afforded  for  regular 
exercise,  and  the  subject  is  thus  an  appro- 
priate one  for  this  magazine.  But  the  charac- 
ter of  the  paper  and  the  moderation  combined 
with  knowledge  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the 
topic  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  pub- 
lished for  a  long  time,  and  one  which  will 
create  a  profound  sensation. 


THE   ATHLETIC    SEASON    OF    1889  :     A 
RETROSPECT. 

The  season  of  1889  has  practically  closed — 
that  is,  so  far  as  track  athletics  are  concerned. 
To  be  sure  there  will  still  be  countless  hare  and 
hounds  runs,  but  they  do  not  properly  come 
under  the  name  of  track  athletics.  Last  winter 
the  sport  was  very  popular,  and  it  is  indeed  an 
excellent  way  of  keeping  in  trim  during  the 
dull  winter  months.  The  excitement  of  running 
across  fields  and  the  pleasant  reunions  after  a 
hard-run  race  through  mud  and  slush  do  their 
share  in  keeping  up  an  interest  in  outdoor 
amusement.  But  the  many  lightly-clad  athletes 
whom  we  have  followed  during  the  past  sum- 
mer have  put  away  their  costumes,  and,  save 
for  a  few  indoor  games,  will  not  be  seen  for  six 
months.  In  many  respects  the  season  of  1889 
has  been  a  most  successful  one.  It  has  been 
made  especially  noteworthy  by  reason  of  the 
establishment  of  peace  between  the  two  warring 
factions.  With  the  experience  which  has  been 
gained,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  who 
have  the  best  interests  of  true  sport  at  heart, 
this  winter  ought  to  witness  wise  legislation. 

If  our  athletes  of  the  cinder  track  have  done  so 
well  it  behooves  us  to  consider  for  a  moment 
those  other  muscular  Christians  who  have 
struggled  for   honor  and  the   welfare  of  sport, 


but  in  pastimes  which  are  very  often  not  re- 
garded as  athletic.  Those  who  have  paid  at- 
tention to  the  game  know  full  well  that  tennis 
requires  strong  and  steady  muscles,  and  in  this 
relation  we  may  say  that  the  season  just  closed 
has  shown  encouraging  progress.  The  newer 
generation  of  players  promises  ere  long  to  lay 
on  the  shelf  the  veterans  of  the  game  whom  we 
have  so  long  looked  upon  as  invincible.  The 
visits  of  English  players,  and  trips  made  to  the 
old  country  by  players  from  here,  have  greatly 
broadened  our  views  on  the  subject  of  correct 
and  scientific  tennis  playing,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  a  great  while  before  the  preponderance  of 
skill  in  favor  of  our  English  cousins  will  be 
overcome  and  a  balance  be  found  to  our  credit. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  many  readers  of  Out- 
ing to  speak  of  baseball.  Who  doubts  the  hold 
it  has  upon  the  hearts  of  the  youth  of  the  land  ? 
But  there  is  something  to  be  mentioned  which 
we  think  will  not  prove  amiss.  We  refer  to  the 
effort  made  to  introduce  the  game  in  England. 
When  the  American  and  Chicago  teams  played 
there,  Englishmen  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing baseball  in  its  greatest  perfection.  The 
visit  of  a  number  of  college  players  the  past 
summer  followed  up  this  demonstration  prac- 
tically by  making  possible  games  among  school 
boys  and  others,  in  which  instruction,  both  oral 
and  ocular,  was  given.  May  the  English  heart 
warm  toward  this  importation. 

These  pastimes  are  of  a  nature  to  require 
some  training  in  order  to  play  them  well,  but 
they  do  not  approach  football.  This  sport  has 
become  very  dear  to  the  collegian's  heart.  The 
pigskin  has  been  kicked  on  many  a  field,  and 
if  some  roughness  has  been  shown  in  games  it 
has  been  without  serious  consequences,  for  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  the  best  interests  of 
the  game  at  heart  have  been  directed  to  an 
elimination  of  all  roughness.  Again,  the  play- 
ers are  one  and  all  brought  into  good  physical 
trim  before  a  match  is  engaged  in.  And  few 
prettier  sights  can  be  imagined  than  a  close 
game.  J.  C.  Gerndt. 

* 
*  * 

COLLEGE  ROWING. 

We  call  the  attention  of  those  who  read  the 
clever  article  by  Mr.  Hurd  on  the  Yale  stroke 
in  this  number  to  three  former  articles  pub- 
lished in  October,  1888,  and  March  and  April, 
1889.     All  should  be  read  together. 


THE  SEA  TROUT. 

In  connection  with  Outing's  remarks  in  No- 
vember on  the  sea  trout,  the  Fishing  Gazette 
has  the  following  : 

"  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  sea-trout  an- 
gling should  be  growing  so  rapidly  in  popular 
favor.  All  who  have  engaged  in  this  delightful 
pursuit  must  admit  that  the  sea  trout  is  a  fellow 
of  keenest  sensibility  and  dashing  energy.  When 
Salnio  triitta  is  in  his  primest  condition  he  is  so 
completely  silvered  over  with  his  bright  armor 
that  it  is  often  barely  possible  to  see  his  spots. 
When  fresh  run  from  the  sea  in  all  his  untar- 
nished splendor,  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  he 
glints  along,  cleaves  the  rapids  and  breasts  the 
rushing  waters  with  the  greatest  pluck  and  de- 
termination. He  does  not  dally  in  the  tideways, 
but  makes  at  once  for  the  waters  in  the  great 
lone  solitudes,  where  the  mountains  tower  in 
dignified  grandeur,  where  the  rising  acclivities 
are  beautifully  covered  with  birch  and  heather, 
and  where  Nature,  enthroned  in  majesty,  for 
ages  has  reigned  supreme.  By  turns  his  aesthetic 
sense  is  delighted  with  the  fantasies  of  the  mist, 
the  fine,  clear  blue  of  our  inland  skies,  or  the 
manifold  charms  of  rising  and  setting  suns. 
After  weary  waiting  in  the  sea,  his  heart  is 
gladdened  with  the  pristine  freshness  of  the 
mountain  streams  as  they  dash  along  or  swirl 
beautifully  over  their  pebbly,  shingly  beds  in  a 
delightful  amber  brown. 

"  If  Salmo  trutta  has  the  artistic  temperament, 
he  has  also  much  of  the  artistic  caprice.  When 
fresh  run,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable,  he 
takes  the  fly  most  readily,  and  works  most 
gamely,  rushing  hither  and  thither  through  the 
water  in  his  wild  career.  He  leaps,  plunges, 
and  dashes  about — now  in,  and  now  out,  of  the 
water — with  a  startling  vehemence  that  fills  the 
true  angler  with  a  rare  ecstasy  of  delight. 

"  While  it  is  quite  true,  as  already  stated,  that 
the  sea  trout  for  their  size  are  the  most  plucky 
of  all  the  salmo7iidce,  there  are  yet  exceptions  to 
this  as  to  all  other  rules  relating  to  fish  and  fish- 
ing. Sea  trout  are  by  no  means  equally  game- 
some everywhere,  and  in  some  highly-favored 
waters  common  trout  are  to  be  found  that  excel 
most  of  them  in  sporting  qualities.  After  mak- 
ing all  reasonable  allowance  for  such  exceptions, 
there  is,  however,  no  disputing  the  general  pre- 
eminence of  the  sea  trout  as  a  sport-affording 
fish." 

* 

*  * 

SKATING  WITH  A  SAIL. 

A  MOST  exhilarating  sport,  as  enjoyed  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  long  after  Outing  readers 
have  left  that  resort,  is  skating  with  a  sail,  a 
pastime  I  have  not  seen  described  in  the  prints. 
The  sail  is  known  as  a  "topsail"  or  "skating 


sail,"  and  its  use  is  readily  learned.  Once 
mastered,  a  "sailor"  will  outsail  an  iceboat  in 
any  direction.  The  construction  is  simple, 
cedar  recommending  itself  for  the  mast  and 
sprit.  These  are  of  different  lengths,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  owner.  The  material  for 
the  sail  is  commonly  unbleached  cotton  ;  Atlan- 
tic "A"  is  heavy  enough.  The  selvage  forms 
the  leach,  unless  it  is  turned  over  marlin,  which 
permits  of  an  adjustable  tension  to  avoid  bag- 
ging. The  cloth  is  mitred  through  the  centre 
where  the  seam  is  formed.  Through  the  centre 
of  the  mast  a  small  hole  is  bored,  and  an  iron 
pin  of  the  size  of  the  hole  is  driven  into  the  end 
of  the  sprit  and  left  projecting  an  inch  or  so. 
The  sprit  is  adjusted  to  the  clew  just  as  in  a 
sail.  It  is  then  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
mast,  pushed  back  until  the  sail  is  flat,  and  the 
pin  is  inserted  in  the  hole  prepared  for  it.  This 
is  all  done  in  a  twinkling.  The  sail  is  used 
with  the  sprit  resting  on  the  shoulder,  and  is 
kept  in  an  upright  position  by  placing  the  hand 
on  the  mast  below  the  sprit.  The  side  opposite 
the  skater  is  presented  to  the  wind  on  either 
tack.  In  going  about,  the  sail  is  carried  over 
the  head,  inverted,  and  the  sprit  brought  down 
to  the  other  shoulder,  a  weight  of  five  or  six 
pounds.  The  longer  mast,  and  consequently 
straighter  leach,  is  recommended  for  close  sail- 
ing. All  the  evolutions  in  the  management  of 
an  iceboat  are  closely  followed,  but  every  move 
is  quicker.  The  novice  will  readily  learn  to 
raise  his  sail  in  such  a  position  as  not  to  endan- 
ger paying  off  and  jibbing,  or  on  the  other  hand, 
standing  so  far  forward  as  to  throw  his  luff  into 
the  wind.  Properly  balanced,  the  skater  con- 
trols his  direction  with  the  least  move  of  his 
skates,  and  is  always  snugly  sheltered  from  the 
wind  while  spinning  over  the  ice  at  a  speed  at- 
tained by  no  other  invention.  When  on  the 
wind  in  a  gale  the  lufif  may  be  allowed  to  shake. 
Off  the  wind  the  speed  may  likewise  be  slackened 
by  holding  the  mast  in  a  horizontal  position 
over  the  head.  The  sport  is  attended  with  less 
danger  than  iceboating,  affords  more  exercise, 
and  is  full  of  excitement.  Four  yards  form 
spread  enough  for  the  beginner,  but  by  using  a 
longer  mast  more  can  be  carried.  In  the  latter 
instance  the  mast  is  carried  in  a  raking  position 
in  order  to  clear  the  ice.  F.  D.  Rogers, 

* 
*  * 

THE  FROLIC  ON  THE  MEUSE. 

{From  the  Paris  Herald.^ 
Mr.  Arthur  Brentano  is  an  enthusiastic 
wielder  of  the  paddle,  and  long  before  he  set- 
tled in  Paris  had  achieved  renown  and  distinc- 
tion among  devotees  of  the  canoeist's  art  in  the 
United  States.  He  is,  in  fact,  ex-rear  commo- 
dore of  the  American  Canoe  Association.  He 
founded,  an<d  for  a  long  while  successfully  con- 
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ducted,  the  American  Canoeist,  a  handsome 
magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ins  and 
outs  of  his  favorite  pastime.  During  several 
years  of  his  stay  in  Paris  he  has  been  deprived 
of  its  enjoyment  by  the  fact  that  canoeing  in 
Europe  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  obtaining  the  American  model  abroad. 
Early  in  the  summer,  however,  he  decided  to 
import  his  canoe  Frolic. 

On  a  recent  Monday  morning.  Frolic,  in  com- 
pany with  Puck,  a  canoe  of  European  model 
owned  by  Mr.  Brentano's  friend,  Mr.  G.  Mar- 
mod,  of  Paris,  were  shipped  by  grande  vitesse 
to  the  little  town  of  Charleville,  on  the  Meuse. 
Mr.  Brentano  does  not  conceal  figures,  as  much 
of  the  novelty  of  his  trip  was  involved  in  its 
extreme  cheapness.  This  first  step  cost  but 
17  francs.  Messrs.  Brentano  and  Marmod  also 
proceeded  to  Charleville  by  rail  and  embarked 
quite  early  in  the  day  with  a  modest  assort- 
ment of  comfortables  packed  in  small  space  in 
the  bow  of  each  tiny  boat.  The  two  voyagers 
struck  boldly  out  for  the  Belgian  frontier. 
"  Our  trip  was  delightful  from  the  very  mo- 
ment of  departure,"  said  Mr.  Brentano.  "  Good 
weather  prevailed  during  the  entire  journey 
from  Charleville  to  Namur,  and  the  air,  while 
cool,  was  a  fresh,  bracing  breeze  such  as  pre- 
cisely served  to  counteract  the  heating  effect  of 
our  exercise.  We  saw  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful mountain  scenery  which  could  be  imag- 
ined, especially  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  as  well 
as  some  charming  expanses  of  low  land  covered 
with  green  verdure  and  curious  hamlets. 

"  As  to  adventure,  we  had  none  in  particular, 
but  every  bit  of  the  way  was  marked  by  a  suc- 
cession of  incidents  for  the  most  part  amusing, 
which  served  to  thoroughly  impress  us  with 
pleasurable  recollections  of  each  portion  of  our 
trip.  We  were  a  continual  source  of  wonder  to 
the  peasantry  along  our  route,  which  is  not 
wonderful,  owing  to  the  almost  utter  absence 
of  pleasure  craft  on  the  Meuse,  and  our  land- 
ings were  always  the  delight  of  enthusiastic 
hordes  of  small  boys,  who  actually  pushed  each 
other  into  the  water  in  their  eagerness  to  get  a 
near  view  of  our  boats.  The  little  French  and 
American  flags  which  we  carried  were  taken 
much  note  of,  but  the  latter  were  the  subject  of 
the  greatest  comment. 

"  Little  boys  ran  along  the  bank  criticising 
our,  to  them  very  novel,  turnout.  'C'est  le 
drapeau  Anglais  qu'ils  portent,'  cried  one  ur- 
chin to  another.  '  Non,  non.  C'est  pas  5a,' 
said  his  companion.  'Je  le  connais,  c'est  le 
drapeau  Hop  Bittare  !"  So  much  for  the  trail 
of  the  irrepressible  American  advertising  agent 
on  foreign  soil.  We  had  great  times  with  the 
different  locks  along  the  canal.  We  had  to  pad- 
dle ashore  and  show  our  permit  at  each  one, 
and  generally  part  with  something  of  a  tip. 
Where  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  through  this 
stimulated  matters  somewhat,  and  where  the 
lockmasters  were  quick  and  obliging  we  felt  in- 
debted to  the  price  of  a  drink  anyhow.  Each 
wait  at  a  lock  consumed  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  we  had  sometimes  eight  to  cross 
in  a  single  day. 

"  The  Belgian  end  of  the  canal  is  much  more 
perfected  than  the  French  portion.  The  locks 
are  almost  all  big  enough  to  admit  four  canal 


boats  at  once,  while  in  France  four  would  have 
to  wait  their  turns.  The  fishing  along  the 
Meuse  is  superb  all  the  time,  and  we  saw  some 
catches  along  our  route  which  would  have 
saved  us  many  a  '  stretcher '  if  they  could  have 
been  ours  at  the  right  moment.  We  made  four 
successive  landings  for  the  night,  although 
many  for  short  strolls  into  interesting  localities. 
Our  first  halt  was  at  Montherme,  where  we 
found  some  quaint  old  houses  lining  narrow 
streets,  and  a  church  which  dates  away  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  in  Montherm6  we  re- 
ceived probably  the  greatest  juvenile  ovation  and 
where  we  first  noted  to  our  surprise  something; 
we  saw  quite  frequently  along  the  Meuse — 
youngsters  of  four  or  five  years  old  sitting  se- 
dately by  their  fathers  smoking  long  pipes, 
nearly  as  big  as  themselves,  while  the  old  gen- 
tlemen looked  on  in  intense  paternal  satisfac- 
tion. After  a  night  at  Montherm6  we  aban- 
doned our  canoes  and  walked  over  to  Haute 
Riviere,  where  the  scenery  is  particularly  pleas- 
ing, and  back.  Our  hotel  accommodation  at 
Monthermfe  was  typical  of  what  we  experienced 
throughout  the  journey.  Good,  clean  beds — 
rather  old-fashioned,  but  very  comfortable — ■ 
and  plain,  substantial  fare,  with  that  inimitable 
savor  of  home  cooking  which  is  so  far  from  the 
food  served  in  city  restaurants.  Some  of  the 
sauces,  I  may  add,  were  delicious.  Our  bread 
came  in  big,  clumsy,  crescent-shaped  loaves 
weighing  about  five  pounds  each.  A  plentiful 
meal  for  both  of  us  with  two  bottles  of  good  red; 
wine  cost  about  4^  frs. 

"  Our  board  per  day  for  a  short  stay  would! 
have  been  at  5  frs.  each.  Our  second  night 
was  spent  at  Fumay  and  our  third  at  Givet. 
Between  the  latter  place  and  Dinant  we  found 
the  most  to  interest  us  of  any  part  of  our  jour- 
ney. Farther  on  we  came  to  the  ruins  of 
Montaigle,  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  feudal 
castle  about  which  are  woven  some  fantastic 
peasant  tales,  and  then  we  stopped  long  enough 
near  Givet  to  run  over  to  the  famous  Grotto  of 
Han.  We  were  stopped  and  made  to  come 
ashore  at  the  Belgian  frontier  by  a  customs- 
official,  who  asked  us  what  we  had  in  our  boat 
and   accepted  our   response,   'Nothing  at  all!' 

"  Between  Dinant  and  Namur  the  river  is; 
quite  traveled  by  boats,  which  their  skippers 
propel,  not  by  horse  power,  but  by  an  appa- 
ratus like  a  long-handled  churn  dasher,  with 
which  they  push  the  water  behind  them.  At 
Namur  we  were  forced  by  business  considera- 
tions to  abandon  a  trip  which  I  would  gladly 
have  prolonged  until  cold  weather.  Next  sum- 
mer I  shall  probably  continue  from  Namur  to 
Rotterdam,  visiting  the  big  Flemish  and  Dutch 

cities  on  my  way." 

* 
*  * 

CLEARING  LINES  WITH  A  REVOLVER. 

The  novel  use  made  by  Major  Hinman  of  a 
revolver  while  out  fishing,  notice  of  which  was 
taken  in  Outing  for  July,  has  also  been  em- 
ployed by  J.  G.  Bliss,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
who  claims  precedence  over  the  instance  re- 
ported in  these  columns.  Mr.  Bliss  is  probably 
the  originator  of  the  decidedly  clever  method  of 
freeing  one's  lines  from  bothersome  trees  and. 
bushes  while  fishing. 


OUR  THEATRICAL  PLAYGROUND. 


The  preliminary  season  at  Daly's  Theatre 
was  opened  with  "A  Poor  Relation."  A  re- 
markable success  was  achieved  in  it  by  Mr. 
Sol.  Russell.  As  Noah  Vale  he  has  presented 
us  with  a  creation  which  has  delighted  all  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it.  There  is 
one  regret,  however,  that  we  feel,  and  that  is 
that  the  strength  and  power  of  the  first  act  are 
not  kept  up  in  the  second  and  third  acts.  This 
is  not  due  to  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
star,  but  is  rather  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
author,  Mr.  Kidder.  The  cleverness  of  the  first 
act  is  sadly  wanting.  Possibly  in  a  moment  of 
Inspiration  he  will  be  able  so  to  remodel  these 
acts  as  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
first,  in  which  case  we  shall  have  a  play  which 
it  will  be  at  all  times  a  great  pleasure  to  wit- 
ness. 

"The  Golden  Widow"  opened  Mr.  Daly's 
regular  season.  The  play,  a  comedy  by  Vic- 
torien  Sardou,  adapted  by  Mr.  Daly,  while  full 
of  sparkling  dialogue,  failed  to  score  a  pro- 
nounced success.  It  was  succeeded  by  another 
adaptation  from  the  German  entitled  "The 
Great  Unknown  "  and  later  in  the  season  we  are 
promised  "As  You  Like  It,"  which  will  be  the 
sensation  of  the  year. 

Proctor's  Twenty-third  Street  Theatre,  which 
opened  so  auspiciously  last  spring  with  "The 
County  Fair,"  has  apparently  entered  upon 
another  season  of  prosperity.  The  season  was 
begun  with  a  well-constructed  melodrama, 
"The  Great  Metropolis,"  and  with  it  the 
management  scored  an  almost  immediate  suc- 
cess. The  play  is  of  the  realistic  order  and  is 
sure  to  please  the  great  mass  of  playgoers  who 
like  the  startling  and  weird.  The  coast  scene 
is  well  done,  but  the  scene  in  which  a  white 
form  appears  in  a  watery  grave  could  just  as 
well  have  been  omitted.  The  life-saving  corps 
in  the  coast  scene  above  mentioned  is  very  hap- 
pily introduced  and  adds  much  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  play. 

To  speak  of  the  players  is  quite  in  order,  for 
several  bestow  a  great  amount  of  care  upon  their 
work,  Mr.  Meredith,  as  Will  Webster,  plays  his 
part  with  great  success.  Mr.  Holland  does 
conscientious  work  and  Miss  Netta  Guion  is 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  new  play  by  Bronson  Howard,  "  Shenan- 
doah," has  been  favorably  received  by  the  New 
York  public.  It  was  carefully  staged  at  the 
Star  Theatre.  Hitherto  we  have  known  Mr. 
Howard  as  a, writer  of  comedies,  and  in  "The 
Henrietta"  he  has  delighted  thousands.  In 
the  new  venture  the  careful  hand  of  an  ex- 
perienced playwright  is  easily  seen,  but  at  times 
we  are  almost  persuaded  that  he  should  have 
remained  in  the  field  which  he  has  thus  far 
worked  so  successfully.  In  "Shenandoah  "  we 
see  Mr.  Howard's  best  work  in  the  incidents  of 
sentiment  and  humor.  The  story  is  plausible 
enough,  and  those  stirring  times  of  war,  now 
happily  but  a  memory,  give  ample  opportunity 
for  effective  scenes.  In  one  respect  the  author 
has  been  eminently  successful,  and  that  is  in 
his  avoidance  of  sectional  bias.  Both  views  of 
the  late  disturbance  are  recognized,  and  for 
this  reason  the  play  should  be  successful  in 
South  and  North. 


"  Shenandoah  "  was  exceedingly  well  played. 
The  introduction  of  a  band  of  cavalry  singing 
a  popular  war  song  was  one  of  the  most  taking 
bits  of  the  play.  Otherwise  the  actors  were  all 
subordinated  to  the  general  effect. 

By  reason  of  previous  bookings  "Shenan- 
doah "  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  after  a  week's 
sojourn  in  Philadelphia  it  was  transferred  to 
Proctor's  Theatre,  where  it  will  probably  remain 
for  an  extended  season. 

After  a  long  and  prosperous  career  the  Casino 
management  withdrew  "The  Brigands"  and 
"The  Drum  Major"  was  substituted.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  audience  on  the  first  night 
received  the  opera  rather  coldly,  and  at  this 
writing  it  is  still  somewhat  doubtful  if  "The 
Drum  Major"  will  be  able  to  remain  on  the 
stage  for  a  very  long  run.  However,  careful  stage 
management  and  the  improvement  which  will 
take  place  with  greater  familiarity  with  the  parts 
may  make  a  success  of  it.  The  opera  is,  of 
course  well  known,  and  Offenbach's  light  meas- 
ures strike  the  ear  pleasantly.  A  new  libretto 
has  been  arranged,  and  thus  an  opportunity 
brought  about  for  the  introduction  of  the  ever- 
popular  local  allusions. 

The  long  expected  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal  has  at  last  been  made.  An  enthusiastic 
audience  was  present  on  the  opening  night, 
when  "A  Scrap  of  Paper"  was  performed.  It 
it  is  needless  to  enter  upon  any  extended  criti- 
cism— the  work  of  these  sterling  actors  is  too 
well  known.  In  "  The  Iron  Master"  they 
scored  a  still  greater  success. 

"The  Seven  Ages,"  by  William  Gill,  at  the 
Standard,  bids  fair  to  achieve  a  success  equal 
to  that  which  made  "Adonis"  remarkable.  In 
the  new  play  Henry  E.  Dixey  has  found  some- 
thing suited  to  his  versatility.  He  is  excellently 
supported.  The  work  as  a  whole  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  represented  are  praiseworthy. 
Brilliant  costumes  and  effective  and  picturesque 
scenery  please  the  eye,  Mr.  Dixey' s  acting  and 
his  various  make-ups  are  decidedly  clever. 

The  growth  of  New  York  is  exemplified  by 
the  opening  of  an  opera  house  in  Harlem. 
The  new  temple  of  amusement  is  a  credit  to  the 
city,  and  uptown  playgoers  will  be  able  to  wit- 
ness first-class  productions  without  having  to 
waste  considerable  time  in  journeying  down 
town.  The  house  was  opened  with  "  The  Wife," 
under  the  direction  of  Max  Frohman,  and  the 
performance  went  smoothly  and  gave  full  satis- 
faction. 

The  theatres  in  Boston  have  generally  pre- 
pared attractive  programmes  for  the  coming 
winter  with  which  to  edify  the  amusement  seek- 
ers of  that  ancient  city.  Among  them  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre  stands  deservedly  high  in  the 
estimation  of  its  patrons,  and  the  management 
have  added  to  the  beauties  of  the  house  by  a 
thorough  refitting  of  the  interior.  The  boxes 
have  been  fitted  with  furniture  in  white  enamel 
with  rush  seats  ;  oak  with  russet  leather  has 
been  chosen  for  the  smoking  room,  while  the 
ladies'  room  is  furnished  with  white  mahogany 
covered  with  gold  satin  damask.  The  new  fur- 
niture was  supplied  by  Keeler  &  Co.,  and  with 
the  beautiful  decorations  makes  the  theatre  more, 
delightful  than  ever. 


A     SKATING     INTERLUDE 

"  Six  months  ago  it  was,"  said  he — 

"  It  seems  a  century  of  changes — 
Since  here,  beneath  this  very  tree, 

We  watched  the  moonlit  mountain  ranges. 
I  hate  this  chattering,  skating  crowd 

That  so  profanes  our  silent  river, 
The  sacred  spot  where  once  we  vowed 

A  faith  that  should  endure  forever  !  " 


"And  so  we  meet  again,"  said  he, 

"  In  the  same  place  where  then  we  parted  ; 
How  the  old  time  comes  back  to  me  ! 

The  words  that  left  us  broken  hearted." 
Swift  fell  the  answer  from  her  mouth  : 

"  Speak  for  yourself — if  you  remember, 
The  wind  blows  north  that  then  blew  south, 

And  June  dies  long  before  December  !  " 

"And  does  a  woman's  heart,"  said  he, 

"  Change  like  the  wind  or  summer  weather  ? 
Yon  moon  is  yet  the  same,  you  see. 

That  shone  upon  us  here  together." 
"Ah,  no  ! "  she  said,  "that  summer  moon 

Beamed  with  a  radiance  mild  and  tender, 
While  this  forgets  the  warmth  of  June 

In  winter's  far  and  frozen  splendor." 

"And  does  that  mean  farewell?"  said  he  ; 

"  Is  it  a  warning  to  remember 
That  dream  of  June  can  never  be 

Which  dies  in  such  a  chill  December  ? 
Your  very  words  !  "     "  Yet,  even  so," 

She  said,  controlling  tears  with  laughter, 
"  Do  you  forget  December  snow 

Melts  in  the  June  that  follows  after  ?  " 

"  But  shall  I  go  or  stay  ? "  said  he, 

Searching  her  face  with  doubt  and  wonder  ; 
"And  if  you  care  at  all  for  me. 

Why  play  at  keeping  us  asunder?" 
"  Because  " — she  smiled,  while  softly  fell 

Above  her  eyes  their  deep-fringed  curtain — 
"  I  did  not  mean,  at  first,  but — well. 

You  seemed  so  odiously  certain  !  " 

Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 
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■^■^  BY    CHARLES    HOWARD    SHINN. 

The  range  and  variety  of   winter    resorts   and    winter 

/^W'm^^^'m^M^^-^^^m.        amusements  in  California  are  far  greater  than  American 

'^ JrM^Wmmmt^maM!^^^^     sportsmen  and  tourists  have  as  yet  discovered.     Over  a 

very  large  part  of   the  State  outdoor   life   is   especially 
delightful  from   November  to  April,  and  travel  is  com- 
fortable, even  for  the  most  confirmed  invalid.      Califor- 
nians  themselves   are  often    apt   to    think   that  the  time 
from  April  to  June  is  usually  the  best  part  of  the  year, 
but  even  old  Californians  acknowledge  the  subtle  charm 
of   the   soft,  Italian  winters,  the  green  grass,  the  singing 
birds,  the  orange  flames  of  wild  poppies  on  the  December 
hillsides,  the  clear  blue  skies  that  often  hang  for  weeks 
without   a   flaw   above    the  frostless   fields    and    purple    moun- 
tains, from  which  September  showers  have  swept  aside  the  veils 
of  smoke  of  summer's  forest  fires.     As  a  rule  there  are  early 
rains  which  lay  the  dust  and  clear  the  atmosphere  ;  then  come 
many  successive  weeks  of  perfect  and  June-like  weather,  dur- 
ing which  one  can  visit  the  seaside  resorts,  the  famous  beaches 
and  bays  where  surf  bathing  and  fishing  can  be  enjoyed,  and 
the  old   Spanish  towns  and  missions  may  be  studied  ;    or  one 
can  see  the  fertile  valleys  and  foothills  of  the  interior  at  the 
season  when  they  have  peculiar  charms. 

The  chief  things  for  which  tourists  visit  California — climate, 
beautiful  scenery,  picturesque  outdoor  life,  fishing,  hunting  and 
the  pleasure  of  discovering  untrodden  byways — are  things 
which  belong  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  the  entire  State. 
Those  who  know  the  twelve  hundred  miles  of  coast  line,  the  mountain  counties, 
as  large  as  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut,  whose  names,  even,  are  seldom  heard 
east  of  the  Rockies,  and  who  have  seen  California  at  all  seasons  and  under  all  con- 
ditions, know  that,  although  a  few  localities  are  especially  famous   as  health  resorts. 
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whole   districts  have  mild,  warm,  open   winters,  and 
offer  varied  attractions  to  the  visitor.      All   winter 
loiig,    except   during    a   few   heavy  rainstorms,   the 
operations  of  field  and  farm  work  go   on  ;   garden- 
ers   are    harvesting    their    crops,   men    are    plowing 
and    sowing    and    planting    new    orchards,    yellow 
lemons    and   red-gold   oranges   are  being    gathered 
by  thousands  of  boxes.     By  January  i   the  fragrant 
willow  catkins    are  in  bloom  along  the  rivers    and 
the  irrigation  canals  ;  by  February  almond  and  apri- 
cot   blooms  wliiten  the  valleys  for  miles  on  miles, 
and    yellow  daffodils    flood    the  old-fashioned    gar- 
dens with  sunlight.     The  great  orange  groves,  fra- 
grant and  bright  all  winter  with 
flowers,    are    in    those    splendid 
southern  counties  of   San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino  and 
Santa  Barbara,  where  orange  cul- 
ture began  and  has  become  an  im- 
mense industry  ;   but  all  through 
the  sheltered  valley  and  foothills 
of  the  central  and  northern  coun- 
ties   orange    trees    have    been 
planted,    in     many    places   on    a 
large  scale,  so  that  the  beautiful 
tree   is    beginning    to    be    recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  the  landscape 
of  almost  the  entire  State. 

California  is  a  land  of  hills  and 
great  mountains,  protecting  an 
immense  number  of  valleys  and 
high,  warm  plateaus.  The  Japan 
current,  the  winds,  the  mountain 
barriers,  the  canons  and  many 
infinitely  complex  local  causes 
all  combine  to  give  the  State  a 
multitude  of  local  climates.  San 
Francisco  is  often  windy,  foggy 
and  cold,  but  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  either  north, 
south  or  east,  there  are  sheltered 
valleys  and  warm,  frostless 
heights,  where  the  lemon  and 
orange  ripen  fruit,  and  helio- 
tropes, roses  and  camellias  bloom 
all  winter  in  the  open  air.  At 
Redding,  near  the  head  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  about  two 
hundred  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  there  are  avenues  of  palms  and  many  young 
plantations  of  bearing  orange  trees,  and  the  winter  climate  is  delightful  ;  but  in  the 
mountains  not  twenty  miles  west,  north  or  east,  the  winter  rains  are  almost  tropical 
in  their  downpour,  and  the  higher  peaks  that  lie  against  the  distant  horizon  are  cov- 
ered with  snow  for  more  than  half  the  year.  At  Santa  Monica,  over  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  surf  bathing  goes  on  all  winter,  while  the 
snow-crowned  mountains  of  San  Bernardino  are  seemingly  but  a  few  miles  east. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  immense  extent  of  California,  from  Oregon  to  the  Mexi- 
can boundary  line,  such  sharp  contrasts  as  these  are  found  in  the  same  counties,  and 
often  within  the  same  townships.  I  have  a  friend  in  Butte  County  who  owns  two 
ranches;  twenty  miles  of  distance  and  5,000  feet  of  altitude  separate  them.  On  one 
ranch  he  can  grow  the  fruits  of  Florida,  on  the  other  the  fruits  of  Vermont.     From 
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the  one  he  can  push  his 
boat  out  on  a  broad  river 
in  December  and  come  back 
with  a  bag  of  wild  fowl  ;  on 
the  pine-clad  ridges  of  the 
other  are  deer,  cinnamon 
bear,  grizzlies,  "catamount," 
foxes  and  lynxes. 

The  hard-beaten  routes  of 
travel  and  the  places  which 
ordinary  tourists  find  most 
pleasant  for  a  winter  in  Cali- 
fornia are  mostly  near  or 
within  easy  reach  of  San 
Francisco  and  southward 
along  the  coast  or  in  coast 
range  valleys  to  San  Diego. 
The  railroad  is  at  present  in 
that  beautiful  Naples  of  the 
West,  Santa  Barbara,  and  in 
the  ancient  mission  town  of 
San  Buena  Ventura,  and  is 
pushing  south  from  Santa  Margarita,  in 
San  Luis  Obispo,  to  complete  the  last  im- 
portant link  of  what  is  to  be  the  favorite 
route  for  tourists,  since  along  its  line  will 
be  strung  like  pearls  the  seaside  towns 
from  Pescadero  to  Tia  Juana.  In  the  San 
Francisco  region  San  Rafael,  San  Jose, 
Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs  and  many  other  coast  and   inte- 
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rior  towns  have  the  hotels,  the  drives, 
the  climate  and  all  the  other  attractions 
which  please  the  winter  tourist.  Farther 
south  in  the  region  which  still  contains 
more  of  the  old  Spanish  element  than 
any  other  part  of  the  State,  and  which 
has  more  slowly  changed  from  the  im- 
mense cattle  ranges  of  the  past,  are  the 
now  easily-accessible  valleys  and  seaside 
resorts  scattered  throughout  the  counties 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara  and 
Ventura,  all  mild,  healthy  and  beautiful 
districts,  with  many  fine  hotels,  excellent 
hunting  and  fishing  and  safe  beaches  for 
winter  bathing.  Valleys  such  as  the  Ojai, 
the  Montecito,  the  Carpenteria  and  the 
Santa  Clara  of  the  south  lie  between  the 
parallel  ridges  of  the  Coast  Range,  shel- 
tered, peaceful  and  lovely  as  the  vales 
of  Thessaly.  Still  farther  south,  and  still 
even  better  provided  with  hotels  of  every 
grade,  and  with  facilities  for  tourists,  are 
the  innumerable  towns  of  the  three  coast 
counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange  and  San 
Diego,  and  of  the  great  interior  county 
of  San  Bernardino,  all  together  forming 
the  region  that  is  probably  better  known 
abroad  than  any  other  part  of  California. 
For  the  sportsman,  and  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  new  types  of  frontier 
character,    magnificent   valley,    mountain 
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and  the 
studies  of 
Coast  life, 
are  many 
California 
for  a  win- 
ter sojourn  that  are 
as  yet  seldom  men- 
tioned in  any  guide 
book.  For  the  ma- 
jority of  tourists  the 
famous  resorts  and 
easily  accessible  towns 
will  probably  always 
retain  their  position  as 
favorites,  but  every 
year  the  State  at  large 
is  more  thoroughly 
traversed  by  visitors. 
The  history  of  sum- 
mer travel  into  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Provinces 
is  being  repeated  in  the 
history  of  winter  travel 
over  California.  The 
sleepy  little  villages,  the 
old  mining  camps  and 
the  Spanish  embarcaderos, 
or  landing  places  along 
the  bays,  are  being  ex- 
plored, and  out  of  it  all  a  new  litera- 
ture of  outdoor  California  is  finding  ex- 
pression. Many  persons  discover  in  the 
foothill  regions  of  the  State,  north  as 
well  as  south,  some  especial  attractions 
of  scenery  and  a  winter  climate  which, 
while  different  from  that  of  the  more  fa- 
mous resorts  of  the  coast,  is,  in  essential 
respects,  none  the  less  attractive  and  in- 
vigorating. In  the  favored  hill  districts, 
after  the  September  showers  and  warm 
early  rains,  the  grass  starts  up  every- 
where and  is  often  six  inches  high  by 
Thanksgiving  Day  ;  many  garden  flowers 
bloom  all  winter  ;  meadow  larks  sing  and 
swing  on  the  wild  mustard  stalks  ;  rob- 
ins, linnets  and  mocking  birds  abound 
among  the  yellows,  browns  and  purples 
of  the  leafless  orchards  of  peach,  pear, 
plum,  cherry  and  apricot,  and  through  the 
avenues  of  evergreen  olives,  loquats  and 
magnolias.  Quail  rise  from  every  caiion, 
and  wild  doves  sweep  across  through  the 
dark  oaks,  buckeyes  and  maples  beside 
the  streams,  while  every  now  and  then 
one  finds  lagoons  or  broad  swamps  of 
cat  tail  and  tule,  where  the  winter  shoot- 
ing includes  snipe,  curlew,  a  dozen  spe- 
cies of  ducks  and  an  occasional  wild 
goose. 


In  regions  such  as  I  have  described  the 
botanist  discovers  forty  or  fifty  species  of 
plants  blooming  in  winter  ;  the  naturalist 
finds  the  winter  life  of  birds  and  animals 
especially  busy  and  interesting,  and  the 
geologist  can  spend  almost  every  day  out 
of  doors,  as  nearly  all  the  rains  of  the 
winter  fall  during  the  night,  and  sink  at 
once  into  the  soil.  December  is  usually 
the  worst  month  for  rains,  but  even  in  De- 
cember in  the  foothills  there  are  very  few 
days  when  one  must  remain  indoors.  A 
gentleman  living  at  Niles,  in  the  frostless 
foothill  belt  of  Alameda  County,  thirty 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  tells  me  that 
for  ten  years  some  member  of  his  family 
has  gone  daily  to  the  post  office,  a  mile 
distant,  but  that  he  has  seldom  had  an 
umbrella  in  the  house.  The  annual  rain- 
fall of  the  region  has  been  sufficient  to 
insure  excellent  harvests,  but  most  of  it 
has  fallen  during  the  night,  and  every 
day  has  had  its  share  of  sunshine. 
My  own  observation,  during  several 
years  of  travel  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
is  that  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  villages  in  California  which  have 
an  admirable  winter  climate  and  in- 
numerable possibilities,  some  latent, 
some  more  or  less  developed, 
in  the  way  of  walks,  drives  and 
interesting  occupation.  Since 
I  wish  to  write  in  the  broad- 
er spirit  of  including  in  this 
paper  sketches  from  the  field 
of  the  unknown,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  already  fa- 
mous, I  shall  briefly  describe 
some  of  the  districts  that  lie 
remote  from  the  beaten  high- 
ways that  lead  to  the  great 
hotels  and  watering  places  of 
Caliornia. 

The    great    San    Joaquin 
Valley    plains,  sloping  to- 
ward  each  other  and  to  the 
ocean,  are  at  their  best  from 
January  to  March.     Here  the 
farmers  have  winter  "  rab- 
bit drives,"  and  often    kill      ^ 
twelve  or   fifteen   hundred        j 
hares   that    have   been  de-       / 
stroying  their  crops.      I  have     ' 
driven   along  Bear  Creek   in 
February  and   have  seen  several 
hundred  large  hares  moving  about 
on  a  "  flat  "  of  perhaps  fifty  acres, 
between  the  willows  of  the  stream 
and  the  rolling  foothill  pastures  ; 
it  was  a  poorly-harvested  wheat 
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field,  and  the  hares  were  gleaning  the  aftermath.  If  one  wishes  to  become  a  good 
rifle  shot  there  is  hardly  anything  better  "  to  practice  on,"  as  an  old  hunter  tells 
me,  than  these  great,  swift,  gray-brown  hares  of  the  San  Joaquin.  "  When  ye  can 
fetch  them  on  the  run,"  he  says,  "  'tis  time  to  go  deer  huntin'." 

The  -foothills  of  Yolo,  Napa,  Solano  and  Sonoma,  warm,  sheltered,  oak  clad  and 
picturesque,  are  as  well  worth  visiting  in  winter  as  in  the  harvest  season.  Greater 
in  extent,  however,  and  of  even  more  varied  interest,  are  the  counties  of  the  Sierra 
foothill  belt,  the  old  mining  camps  of  1849,  many  of  which  are  now  being  planted 
with  grapes,  olives,  figs  and  oranges,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  winter  resorts  for  a 
large  part  of  Central  California.  On  December  12  last  year  1  attended  the  annual 
*' Citrus  Fair"  in  the  foothill  town  of  Oroville,  on  the  Feather  River.  The  southern 
counties  of  the  State  have  held  many  and  very  beautiful  citrus  fairs,  but  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that  the  central  counties  have  had  the  oranges  to  exhibit.  This  Oroville 
fair,  however,  was  held  in  a 
large  canvas  pavilion,  under 
the  bluest  of  California  skies. 
There  were  chrysanthemums, 
roses,  lilies,  sweet  peas,  fresh 
from  the  gardens,  and  wild 
flowers  gathered  from  the 
forests.  Oranges  were  dis- 
played in  wagon  loads,  and 
among  other  exhibits  of  the 
season  were  ripe  raspber- 
ries, strawberries,  melons,  pep- 
pers and  tomatoes,  besides 
green  peas  and  new  potatoes. 
The  climate  during  the  week 
I  v/as  in  Oroville  appeared  as 
mild  and  warm  as  a  week  of 
May  weather  in  the  rolling  hill 
country  of  Maryland.  All 
these  old  mining  towns  of  the 
Sierras  are 
well  within 
reach  of 
good  hunt- 
ing grounds. 
S  m  artsville, 
Oroville, 
Newcastle, 
P  e  n  r  y  n  , 
Ophir,   PI  a- 
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cerville,  Lancha  Plana,  Jenny  Lind,  Chero- 
kee and  dozens  of  other  "  camps  "  lie 
in  a  region  as  healthful  as,  and  far 
milder  than,  any  of  the  most  widely- 
known  resorts  of  the  southern  Allegha- 
nies.     They  are  situated  on  vast,  shelter- 


ed mountain  promontories  stretching  out 
into  the  plain  from  the  vaster  mountain 
wall  of  the  Sierra,  and  behind  them  are 
the  snow  peaks,  miles  distant,  with  im- 
mense forests  of  sugar  pine  and  oaks  to 
temper  the  air  between. 


To  be  continued. 
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RACE,  as  perfect  as  it 
is  possible  for  the 
human  body,  is  shown 
in  the  long  sweep  and 
easy  poise  of  the 
skater  as  he  performs 
the  outside  edge  on 
a  smooth  field  of  ice. 
"  Curved  is  the  line 
of  beauty,"  and  the 
curve  is  the  unit  of  all  figure 
skating.  Running,  dancing, 
even  riding,  cannot  compare 
with  it  in  this  point  at  least. 
Someone  has  called  skating  the  "  poetry 
of  motion,"  and  it  certainly  is,  when  well 
done.  There  is  a  rhythm  in  it  always,  and 
the  ring  of  the  steel  on  the  hard  ice 
makes  actual  music  in  the  frosty  air.  As 
a  recreative  exercise  it  has  no  peer  ;  legs, 
arms,  body,  lungs — yes,  even  the  head 
and  neck — are  brought  into  play  and  do 
their  part  toward  the  balance  and  loco- 
motion. Plain  forward  skating,  the  sim- 
plest of  all,  has  a  certain  swing  and  free- 
dom of  motion  about  it  that  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  and  the  speed  attained  par- 
tially satisfies  that  strong  desire  to  fly 
which  most  of  us  possess — z.  passion  the 
existence  of  which  is  fully  proved  by  the 
popularity  of  sled  and  bicycle  coasting 
and  ice-boat  sailing.  The  latter  sport  is 
often  indulged  in  at  considerable  bodily 
discomfort  and  even  severe  pain  from  the 
biting  cold. 

Skating  is  popular  over  a  wide  area, 
but  there  is  little  co-operation  and  no 
such  general  organization  as  exists  in 
other  sports,  yachting,  canoeing,  tennis, 
etc.  Where  can  the  country  boy  go  (who 
cannot  leave  home  in  winter)  to  learn  a 
few  facts  to  help  and  still  further  interest 
him  in  his  favorite  winter  sport,  and  sug- 
gest to  him  ideas  never  before  dreamt 
of  in  his  practical,  straight-ahead  mind  ? 
Surely  Outing  must  come  to  his  aid,  and 


it  already  has  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Suggestions  of  general  interest  on  skates, 
shoes,  dress,  methods,  games,  falls,  possi- 
bilities and  other  facts  will  be  found  in 
an  article  "  Some  Facts  and  a  Few  Fan- 
cies on  Ice."  * 

There  is  no  high  road  to  success  ;  no 
short  cut  across  lots. 

Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality, 

And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great  hearts. 

These  are  the  secrets  of  success,  and  the 
only  ones. 

"  The  trial  still  is  the  strength's  com- 
plement," and  this  is  as  true  of  skating 
as  it  is  of  all  endeavor.  There  are  cer- 
tain figures,  the  one-foot  series  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  learner  has  not  the  requi- 
site strength  to  perform,  even  if  he  knows 
how,  at  first.  Muscles  are  brought  into 
very  active  play  that  are  not  ordinarily 
exercised  at  all,  and  before  they  can  be 
depended  on  to  do  their  part  they  must 
be  gradually  developed  by  exercise. 

Practicing  figure  skating  is  really  quite 
violent  exercise,  much  more  so  than  is 
generally  appreciated,  because  when  once 
accomplished  it  looks  and  is  so  easy  of 
execution.  Therefore  constant  rests  are 
necessary,  just  as  in  swimming,  which 
seems  so  easy  and  yet  is  tremendously 
exhausting  to  the  beginner.  Partial  rest 
can  be  obtained  by  varying  the  figure  so 
that  different  muscles  are  called  upon  to 
act.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  work  up  two 
figures  together  and  constantly  change 
from  one  to  the  other.  Rest  and  en- 
couragement are  both  obtained  by  this 
method. 

There  is  nothing  about  skating  that 
surprises  one  more  than  the  fact  that,  no 
matter  what  the  difficulties  encountered 
and  the  time  consumed  in  learning  a 
figure,  once  acquired  it  is  the  merest 
child's  play  to  perform  it.  Constant  piano 
practice  changes  the  form  of  the  hand  of 

*  February,  1888. 
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the  performer  ;  it  becomes  supple  ;  the 
reach  from  tip  to  tip  is  increased  ;  every 
joint  has  a  wider  field  of  play,  so  to 
speak.  Thus  it  is  in  skating,  but  the 
suppleness  extends  to  the  whole  body 
— neck,  shoulders,  waist,  hips,  knees  and 
ankles — all  of  them  contribute  to  certain 
figures,  which  are  impossible  of  execution 
without  their  united  aid.  Consider  no 
task  hopeless,  then,  at  first,  for  each  little 
bit  gained  makes  easier  the  next  step  to 
be  taken. 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  attempt 
to  instruct  the  novice  how  to  skate — were 
it  a  possible  task,  about  which  there  is 
some  doubt — but,  after  he  has  learned  by 
himself,  with  such  aid  as  his  companions 
can  give  him,  to  skate  ahead,  backward, 
and  turn  from  one  to  the  other  easily  and 
quickly  while  under  full  headway,  to  carry 
him  on  a  few  steps  into  the  field  of  figures. 

Eights. — The  toe  of  the  right  skate  is 
stuck  firmly  in  the  ice.  The  left  skate  on 
the  inside  edge  describes  a  small  circle 
around  it,  the  body  making  a  full  turn — 
one  loop.  The  left  skate  then  changes  to 
the  outside  edge,  supporting  the  weight  of 
the  body,  the  right  skate  being  lifted  from 
the  ice,  carried  behind  and  across  the  left 
foot  and  toe  planted  in  the  centre  of  the 
second  loop,  when  it  bears  its  share  of 
the  weight  until  the  left  foot  has  com- 
pleted the  second  loop,  when  the  motion 
is  repeated.  The  left  foot  describes  the 
full  figure  just  as  an  S  is  drawn  and  the 
right  toe  rests  on  the  centre  of  the  circles 
forming  the  loops. 

The  legs  act  just  as  a  pair  of  dividers 
do  on  paper  when  describing  a  circle. 
The  figure  can  be  done  forward  or  back- 
ward and  with  either  toe  acting  as  pivot 
— four  ways  in  all.  Using  the  heel  of 
the  skate  as  the  pivot  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult, especially  in  describing  the  second 
loop  when  the  legs  are  crossed.  A  simi- 
lar eight  can  be  described  by  using  the 
right  toe  at  the  centre  of  the  first  loop 
and  the  left  toe  at  the  centre  of  the  sec- 
ond loop,  the  other  foot  in  each  instance 
describing  the  circle.  "All  very  simple," 
I  hear  the  reader  exclaim,  "but  how  do 
you  keep  going  and  what  makes  you  go 
in  the  first  place  ? "  Try  it.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  learn.     Wriggle,  kick,  twist. 


jerk,  turn,  until  by  accident,  as  it  were, 
the  motion  will  come  as  if  by  magic. 
A  serpentine  eight  is  made  by  both 
feet  on  the  ice,  one  directly  behind  the 
other,  taking  the  S  course.  The  motion 
is  kept  up  by  a  slight  twist  of  the  body 
as  the  feet  change  from  one  curve  to  the 
other.  The  idea  can  perhaps  be  caught 
more  readily  by  trying  this  serpentine 
motion  forward,  and  not  attempting  at 
first  to  make  the  feet  describe  a  full 
circle. 

A  whole  series  of  eights  can  be  cut  with 
one  foot  while  the  toe  of  the  other  skate 
remains  fixed  at  a  given  point — forward, 
backward,  etc.  The  Dutch  roll,  outside 
and  inside  edge  eights  have  been  de- 
scribed in  a  former  article.*  Each  foot 
in  turn  describes  one  loop  with  the  other 
foot  off  the  ice.  In  one-foot  eights  one 
skate  describes  both  circles,  taking  the  S 
curve,  all  forward  or  all  backward.  A 
forward  and  backward  one-foot  eight  is 
described  just  as  a  three  is  cut,  only  the 
loops  are  made  circles,  one  done  forward, 
the  second  backward.  The  turning  from 
forward  to  backward  while  on  one  foot 
may  be  difficult  to  do  at  first,  but  its  mas- 
tery opens  new  fields  to  conquer.  To 
learn  the  "  locomotive  "  the  skater  has 
but  to  push  the  right  foot  along  the  ice  in 
a  straight  line,  propelling  it  and  the  body 
by  the  left  foot,  which  takes  a  stroke  for- 
ward, crossing  behind  the  right  foot,  then 
a  stroke  backward,  again  crossing  behind 
to  the  first  position — the  body  moving 
sideways  all  the  time. 

After  the  motion  has  been  learned  the 
sound  which  gives  the  figure  its  name  is 
produced  by  lifting  the  feet  from  the  ice 
and  bringing  the  skates  down  again  with 
force,  producing  considerable  noise.  The 
skater  starts  slowly  and  increases  speed 
rapidly,  which  gives  a  very  fair  resem- 
blance in  sound  to  the  puff  of  a  locomo- 
tive as  it  gets  under  way. 

These  figures  are  but  a  very  small  part 
of  what  all  good  skaters  do,  and  are  put 
forth  simply  to  help  the  beginner.  There 
is  enough  to  fully  occupy  him  for  one  win- 
ter at  least,  and  by  next  winter  we  will  be 
prepared  to  carry  him  on  still  further  in 
this  fascinating  field. 

*  February,  1888. 
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■^HE  Seventh,  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Regiments 
of  New  York  are  the 
^^  historical  o  r  g  a  n  i  - 
zations  of  the  Guard, 
their  origin  dating 
back  to  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  In- 
deed, to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  history  of 
these  three  regiments 
is  the  history  of  New  York  city,  since  they 
have  been  identified  with  all  the  principal 
events  of  the  latter's  growth.  It  was 
therefore  with  more  than  ordinary  interest 
that  their  work  at  camp  was  w^atched.  In 
the  case  of  the  Eighth  it  was  somewhat 
of  a  disappointment.  The  regiment  was 
small  and  the  drills  of  an  indifferent  na- 
ture. Too  much  time  was  taken  up  in  the 
explanation  of  movements  on  the  drill 
ground.  The  tactics  of  drill,  both  com- 
pany and  battalion,  should  be  thoroughly 
learned  by  all  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  armory  at  home, 
and  the  time  at  camp  spent  in  apply- 
ing the  knowledge  practically  on  the  drill 
ground.  This  was  not  done — or  at  least, 
if  the  tactics  were  learned  at  home,  both 
battalion  and  company  commanders  seem- 
ed to  think  they  had 
been  forgotten,  and  a 
great  part  of  every  drill 
was  taken  up  by  them 
i  n    explanation       The 


regiment,  therefore,  in  the  end  did  not 
progress  as  much  as  it  might,  and  indeed 
there  seemed  on  the  part  of  a  few  offi- 
cers a  listlessness  and  an  indifference  that 
were  not  only  unmilitary  but  went  far  to 
explain  the  little  progress  made  at  drill. 
It  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  how- 
ever, that  for  several  years  past  the  regi- 
ment has  had  many  trials  and  tribulations, 
and  but  for  the  persistent  and  energetic 
spirit  of  its  colonel,  George  Scott,  would 
have  sunk  beneath  the  burdens.  Beloved, 
respected  and  esteemed  not  only  by  his 
own  regiment,  but  by  all  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  professionally  or  so- 
cially, he  has  been  termed  the  "  Grand 
Old  Man."  Most  deservedly  does  he 
bear  the  title,  and  to-day  the  regiment, 
now  that  it  is  going  upward  toward  the 
summit  fast,  must  recognize  that  to  his 
untiring  and  persistent  energy  it  owes  not 
only  its  magnificent  new  armory — proba- 
bly the  most  imposing  building  in  Amer- 
ica— but  also  its  excellent  discipline  and 
system  of  recruiting. 

The  Ninth  Regiment  has  also  strug- 
gled for  years  against  many  odds  that 
have  broken  many  another  organization. 
That  it  has  not  succumbed,  however, 
must  be  recognized  as  due  to  the  past 
record  of  the  regiment  and  especially  its 
war  history,  which  is  excelled  by  that  of 
no  organization  of  the  Guard  of  the  State. 
So  much  had  he  heard  prejudicial  to  the 
regiment  and  so  little  in  its  favor,  that  the 


A    DANGEROUS    LINE. 


writer  frankly  confesses  he  was  great- 
ly surprised  at  the  result  of  its  tour  of 
dutv  m  camp  It  is  still  a  long  way  be- 
hind the  perfection  mark,  but  no  organ- 
ization, probably,  ever  made  a  greater  per- 
centage of  progress  in  camp  than  did  the 
Ninth  in  its  tour  of  duty  in  1889.  There 
are  many  worthy  and  meritorious  officers 
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in  the  regiment  who  work  hard  and  ear- 
nestly for  its  success,  but  the  greatest 
drawback  to  its  further  progress  is  divi- 
sion of  spirit  among  them. 

A  half  dozen  good  captains  can  gener- 
ally make  a  good  regiment,  and  though 
the  Ninth,  like  the  Eighth,  has  labored 
against  great  odds  in  having  no  proper 
place  to  drill  in,  and  against  even  greater 
odds  in  having  a  few  officers  who  are  so 
conservative  that  every  motion  toward 
progress  is  retarded,  the  first  is  now  about 
to  be  cleared  away,  since  a  new  and  com- 
modious armory  is  to  be  built  for  it,  while 


will  fail,  and  the  regiment  be  retarded  for 
years  in  its  onward  work. 

The  Seventh  Regiment,  the  famous 
Seventh  !  What  is  it  about  this  regiment 
that  when  you  name  it  to  a  New  Yorker 
his  cheeks  tingle  and  his  eyes  glisten  with 
pride  and  a  sense  of  proprietorship  ?  Why 
is  it  that  it  is  deservedly  given  the  first 
place  among  regiments  of  the  National 
Guard  the  entire  Union  over  ?  It  is  not 
its  war  record,  for  that  is  not  any  better 
than  several  other  regiments  of  the  Guard 
and  way  behind,  as  a  regiment,  that  of 
many  of  the  volunteer  regiments.    Though 


ASSEMBLED    FOR    GRAND    GUARD. 


the  second  can  be  remedied  z.wy  time 
the  progressive  element  of  the  regiment 
chooses.  Even  as  the  Eighth,  so  the 
Ninth  also  owes  much  to  its  command- 
ing officer.  Colonel  William  Seward,  Jr.,  a 
man  who,  having  the  good  of  the  regi- 
ment at  heart,  has  done  more  than  any 
one  man  to  see  it  through  its  troubles, 
and  seems  now  about  to  succeed.  With 
earnest  united  effort  on  the  part  of  his 
officers,  he  will  put  the  Ninth  back  in  its 
old  place  as  a  regiment  that  all  New 
York  will  be  proud  of,  and  one  that  men 
will  consider  it  an  honor  to  belong  to. 
Without  this  unity  of  feeling,  however, 
on  the  part  of  officers,  the  utmost  effort 


the  record  is  a  good  one,  it  is  not  extra- 
ordinary. Though  over  600  members  of 
the  regiment  became  officers  in  the  United 
States  service  ere  the  war  was  closed,  and 
of  these  600  three  attained  the  rank  of 
major  general,  yet  their  rank  and  services 
did  not  equal  those  of  many  officers  of 
volunteers  who  had  no  military  training 
before  the  war.  Indeed,  in  case  another 
great  war  to-day  suddenly  opened  on 
the  people,  it  is  probable  that  not  only 
600  but  the  entire  1,000  men  of  the 
Seventh  could  obtain  commissions  if  they 
desired  to.  Some  unthinking  people,  and 
among  those  may  be  numbered  some 
members  of  the  Seventh,  ascribe  it  to  the 
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uniform.  But  to  say 
or  even  think  that 
this  magnificent 
regiment  is  held  to- 
gether by  its  clothes 
— a  uniform  old,  out 
of  date,  ludicrous 
and  individually  un- 
becoming— is  to  say 
that  the  organiza- 
tion still  retains 
the  old  militia,  or,  vulgarly  put,  the  old 
"milish"  spirit,  and  that,  from  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  regiment  as  a  body,  and 
of  many  of  its  officers  and  men  as  indi- 
viduals, the  writer  knows  is  not  true. 
There  is  to-day  not  a  more  progressive 
organization  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  that  all  New 
York  claims  the  regiment  ?  It  certainly 
cannot  be  its  drills,  its  marching,  etc.,  for 
those  are  equaled  by  many  of  the  separate 
companies  —  indeed  in  some  particulars 
surpassed.  It  cannot  be  the  social  stand- 
ing of  its  members,  for  some  of  the  sep- 
arate companies  are  far  more  exclusive 
in  that  particular,  and  yet  do  not  possess 
the  military  spirit  that  this  regiment  has. 
None  of  the  foregoing  reasons  can  be 
justly  ascribed  as  the  cause  of  its  success. 
It  is  the  feeling  possessed  by  all  old  cam- 
paigners— men  who  have  stood  side  by 
side  in  all  trouble  and  all  pleasures,  who 
have  worked  together  and  all  in  the  same 
channel — that  makes  esprit  de  corps.  Men 
who  stand  around  the  camp  fire  together 
or  side  by  side  m  battle,  or  young  men 
who  go  to  West  Point  and  go  together  to 
the  riding  hall  or  ballroom,  or  who  stand 
side  by  side  before  the  dreaded  ordeal  of 
examination,  have  this  feeling;  but  it  is  sel- 
dom that  It  exists  to  a  remarkable  extent 


in  any  organization  of  the  National  Guard. 
It  is  this  love  of  the  regiment  by  every 
member  in  it  that  makes  the  regiment 
what  it  is.  Love  for  the  organization 
carries  pride  in  its  well  being  with  it,  and 
pride  in  the  regiment  is  what  character- 
izes every  member  in  it.  "  Touch  one, 
touch  all"  can  be  truthfully  said  of  the 
Seventh.  Composed  of  a  class  of  men 
who,  in  social,  intellectual  and  business 
standing,  are  above  any  regiment  in  the 
State,  taken  as  a  body,  the  usual  rule  is 
reversed,  and  we  find  the  rich  men  in  the 
ranks  and  the  majority  of  officers  to  be 
men  of  ordinary  means. 

In  other  regiments  the  position  of  an 
officer  costs  something,  and  the  officer  is 
expected  to  properly  maintain  that  posi- 
tion by  the  expenditure  of  more  funds 
than  the  enlisted  man.  In  the  Seventh 
officers  and  men  are  taxed  alike  ;  and  in 
fact  the  Seventh  Regiment  is  the  cheap- 
est first-class  regiment  for  an  officer  to 
belong  to  of  any  in  the  Guard.  But  for 
all  that  its  officers  all  have  to  be  capa- 
ble men,  and  it  makes  no  matter  what  a 
man's  position  outside  the  regiment  or 
his  wealth,  inside  he  has  to  go  through 
the  same  course  with  all  the  rest.  It  is 
this  remarkable  devotion  to  duty  that 
has  characterized  the  regiment  and  made 
it  par  excellence  in  the  National  Guard. 
While  in  camp  it  was  noticed  that  it  was 
the  only  regiment  that  sent  out  lieuten- 
ants  to    command    companies    at    every 
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company  and  bat- 
talion drill,  the  cap- 
tains who  had  had 
the  experience  re- 
maining in  their 
tents.  The  intelli- 
gence of  its  mem- 
bers was  easily  seen 
in  the  way  they  took 
hold  of  and  carried 
out  such  practical 
work  as  grand  guard  duty,  and  the  ex- 
cellent staying  qualities,  which  are  the 
result  of  discipline,  were  proved  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  entire  regiment 
welcomed  a  repetition  of  the  hard  and 
arduous  night  marching  undergone  by 
the  first  detail  of  grand  guards.  But  the 
Seventh,  even  as  other  regiments,  has 
faults,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  the 
danger  of  too  much  esprit.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  one 
can  get  ahead  of  his  fellows,  but  he 
must  know  enough  and  work  enough  to 
stay  ahead.  In  the  standing, 
socially  and  professionally,  of 
its  officers  and  men,  in  its 
record  of  the  past,  in  its  entire 
and  whole  desire  to  maintain 
its  high  position,  the  Seventh 
has  that  in  it  to  keep  it  ahead 
of  the  Guard  in  every  par- 
ticular. Yet  the  "  touch  one, 
touch  all"  spirit  is  so  strong 
in  the  regiment  that  it  does 
hurt  often,  and  some  men 
who  have  thought  differently  from  their 
fellows  on  regimental  matters  have  not 
dared  to  say  so,  because  the  spirit  of 
the  regiment  was  against  it.  If  this 
spirit  is  progressive  it  is  all  right,  but 
if  it  belongs  to  the  old  conservative 
school,  indicated  by  the  old  uniform,  it 
must  be  hurtful.  If  laws  established  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  are  rejected  by 
a  part,  the  whole  is  injured.  The  more 
we  admit  the  good  intention  of  all  laws 
and  measures,  which  at  first  we  consider 
unreasonable  and  aggravating,  and  the 
more  we  see  the  general  effect  on  others 
that  we  are  proud  of  and  admire,  the  bet- 
ter and  more  just  idea  of  discipline  have  we 
if  we  resign  ourselves  to  a  salutary  neces- 
sity. The  "  touch  of  the  elbow "  spirit 
is  necessary  m  social  organizations,  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  was  necessary  on  the 
battlefield.  Then  it  was  that  the  soldier 
under  fire  died  heroically  because  he  felt 
through  the  line  of  elbows  the  beating  of 
many  hearts  in  unison  with  his  own,  and 
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that  his  safety  was  in  standing  close  by 
his  comrade.  But  the  courage  of  the 
soldier  of  to-day  is  of  a  far  different  and 
far  higher  kind  than  then.  Now  he  has 
to  fight  alone,  away  from  his  fellows,  and 
he  is  struck  down  by  a  little  unperceiv- 
able  missile  that  he  does  not  know  from 
whom  or  where  it  comes,  and  heroism 
consists  in  lying  down  to  be  shot  simpl)^ 
because  it  is  duty  to  do  so.  Individual- 
ism is  required  and  independence  of 
action,  and  so  the  brains  of  the  soldier 
must  be  given  more  scope  and  freedom 
of  action. 

The  men  of  the  Seventh  are  men  who 
not  only  respect  themselves  but  the  flag 
they  serve  under,  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  service  they  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon,  every  man  of  them.  It  is 
in  their  power  to  lead  the  entire  Guard  in 
every  progressive  measure,  if  they  wish, 
even  as  they  lead  it  to-day  in  unity  of 
feeling  and  rifle  practice  and  pride  in 
the  organization.  And  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  they  consider 
themselves  organized  to  guard 
against  mobs  and  riots  in  the 
cities,  or  to  defend  the  coun- 
try against  outside  enemies — 
the  end  in  view  and  the 
means  of  attaining  it  are  al- 
ways the  same. 

The  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment is  another  to  which  the 
foregoing  remarks  as  regards 
uniform  will  apply.  In  camp 
this  regiment  particularly  excelled  in  guard 
duty  and  in  all  practical  work.  It  de- 
servedly has  the  name  of  a  practical  regi- 
ment, and  in  matters  of  minor  tactics  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  State.  Its  disci- 
pline among  the  men  was  excellent,  but  it 
varied  to  a  great  extent  among  the  offi- 
cers. The  result  was  seen  in  the  charac- 
ter of  camp  work,  as  police,  guard  duty, 
grand  guard  duty,  military  etiquette,  etc., 
among  the  different  companies.  In  some 
the  work  was  excellent  and  could  not  be 
surpassed  ;  in  others  it  was  surpassed  by 
some  of  the  com- 
panies of  even  the 
second-rate  r  e  g  i  - 
ments  of  the  State. 
It  is  impossible  for 
a  regiment  to  main- 
tain an  attitude  that 
to  the  outside  world 
presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  family 
in   excellent  stand- 
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ing,  unless 
withunity  of  spirit 
all  officers  act  in 
concert  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
and  all  are  subservient  to  the  com- 
mon head.  Cliques  and  sects  and  rally  b- 
regimental  politics  generally  have 
been  the  death  of  many  fine  organiza- 
tions, and  the  best  way  to  stop  any  such 
proceedings  is  to  kill  with  a  sure  hand 
any  party  or  parties  who  seem  determined 
to  work  against  the  good  of  the  majority. 

The  Fourteenth  and  Thirty  -  second 
Regiments  were  in  camp  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  summer  of  1888,  before  the 
writer  was  detailed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  it,  and  he  therefore  did  not  see 
them. 

The  Forty-seventh  Regiment  has  in  it 
the  elements  of  a  first-class  regiment  as 
regards  drill  and  numbers.  That  it  is 
not  so  now  is  due  to  reasons  known  to 
all  the  Guard  of  the  State.  It  was  un- 
fortunate during  its  tour  in  camp  in  hav- 
ing misleading  reports  sent  to  the  press 
daily  regarding  the  character  of  its  work. 
That  its  present  colonel  has  done  much 
to  help  the  regiment  and  advance  it, 
everyone  knows,  but  that  he  cannot  do 
much  more  unless  he  has  the  help  of  all 
his  officers  is  even  more  certain.  With  a 
spirit  of  ambition  and  unity  of  purpose 
the  colonel  and  officers  working  together 
have  the  means  to  make  the  regiment 
second  to  none  in  the  State. 

The  work  of  the  Seventy-first  in  camp 
was  satisfactory  to  a  limited  extent.  But 
the  regiment  has  for  so  long  worked  up 
hill  that,  while  it  has  begun  to  advance, 
it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  expect  of  it  all 
that  will  show  in  another  year  or  two.  It 
is  advancing  and  its  officers  are  able  men, 
and  if  the  character  of  the  men  in  the 
ranks  —  to  be  enlisted — is  looked  after 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  result. 

Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  and  certainly 


one  of  the  most  interest 
regiments  in  camp  was  the 
Twelfth.  So  much  has  been  said  and  so 
much  told  of  this  regiment,  not  only  by 
outsiders,  but  by  many  of  its  own  officers, 
that  much  was  expected  of  it.  Its  work, 
as  far  as  it  went,  was  well  done,  except 
in  matters  pertaining  to  guard  duty  and 
military  etiquette  and  courtesy.  But  the 
greatest  drawback  to  the  advancement  of 
the  regiment  is  the  evident  desire  to  put  it 
on  the  same  ground  and  treat  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  regiments  in  the  regular 
army.  As  far  as  discipline  in  itself  goes, 
this  is  commendable,  but  the  means  of  en- 
forcing and  teaching  discipline  must  nec- 
essarily be  in  accordance  with  the  charac- 
ter of  men  on  whom  it  acts.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  men  in  the  regular  service 
are  not  socially  or  intellectually  equal 
to  those  of  the  National  Guard.  The 
former  are  men  who,  having  no  profes- 
sion or  trade  or  business,  finding  them- 
selves out  of  employment,  enlist  for  a 
livelihood,  and  are  too  often  men  with 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  use  force,  with 
all  the  word  means,  to  compel  them  to 
comprehend  discipline.  The  latter  are 
men  in  trades  or  in 
employment,  and 
their  military  work 
is  necessarily  sec- 
ondary to  their 
means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  They 
are  often  not  only 
property  owners, 
but  also  among  the 
prominent    men    of 
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their  locality,  and  are  identified  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  place.  To  them 
discipline  is  an  axiom  and  self  evident. 
If,  therefore,  the  rough  and  brusque 
ways  that  are  sometimes  employed  in  the 
regular  service  are  used  in  the  Nation- 
al Guard  the  result  will  be  a  class  of 
equally  rough  enlisted  men.  The  system 
that  made  the  man  in  the  ranks  a  ma- 
chine equipped  for  war,  with  no  mind  of 
his  own,  has  passed  away,  and  with  the 
breaking  up  of  solid  lines  comes  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  man.  To  teach  him, 
therefore,  he  must  be  considered  as  a 
man,  and  not  a  machine. 

And  now,  having  in  a  general  way 
touched  upon  what  seemed  the  salient 
points  for  criticism  of  the  various  regi- 
ments and  companies  as  they  appeared  in 
camp,  in  what  direction  can  the  Guard 
advance  to  the  greatest  profit  for  itself  ? 
First  of  all  as  regards  organization.  It 
would  seem  that  it  were  not  only  prac- 
ticable, but  easy,  to  devise  a  system  by 
which  the  separate  companies  could  be  put 
into  larger  administrative  units  that  would 
be  advantageous  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  Guard  of  the  State  is  divided  into 
four  brigades,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Albany  and  Buffalo,  and 
commanded  respectively  by  Brigadiers 
General  Fitzgerald,  McCleer,  Parker  and 
Doyle.  The  separate  companies  are  all 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  brigades,  except 
the  Seventeenth,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  which 
is  in  the  Second  Brigade.  The  separate 
companies  are  generally  in  clusters,  mak- 
ing it  easy  to  get  them  together.  Thus 
at  Troy  there  are  three ;  at  Cohoes,  but  a 
few  miles  away,  one  ;  at  Whitehall  one, 
and  at  Hoosick  Falls  one.  At  Schenec- 
tady there  are  two  ;  at  Mohawk  one,  and 
at  Amsterdam  one.  At  Syracuse  there 
are  two  ;  at  Cortlandt  one ;  at  Oswego, 
two. 

And  so  throughout  the  entire  State  the 
district  covered  by  separate  companies, 
arranged  in  clusters  of  four  each,  will  not 
exceed  two  hours'  journey  by  cars  in  any 
direction.  Arranged  in  battalions  of  four 
companies  for  purposes  of  drill  they  could 
and  should  be  concentrated  at  headquar- 
ters of  the  battalion  for  at  least  three  of 
the  required  number  of  drills  in  the  year. 
To  worthy  and  ambitious  officers  this  ar- 
rangement would  open  the  door  to  pro- 
motion. Each  battalion  should  have  its 
major  or  lieutenant  colonel,  its  adjutant 
and  such  other  staff  officers  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary.     By  bringing  compa- 


nies together  the  friction  of  half  acquaint- 
anceship would  change  into  an  esprit  de 
corps  of  different  battalions  that  would 
bring  out  the  strongest  and  best  points  of 
every  officer  and  man.  It  would,  also,  by 
such  an  arrangement  be  in  accord  with 
modern  organizations,  as,  instead  of  send- 
ing separate  companies  to  camp  to  meet 
each  other  for  the  first  time  as  now,  three 
battalion  regiments  could  be  sent,  that, 
as  far  as  drills  of  battalion  and  company 
were  concerned,  would  be  as  perfect  as 
are  the  separate  companies  now  in  com- 
pany drill.  In  all  matters  of  drill  the 
major  of  the  battalion  would  be  respon- 
sible, and  whenever  a  battalion  is  ordered 
anywhere  all  difficulties  of  administration 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  The  gen- 
eral matters  of  discipline  and  adminis- 
tration would  still  be  in  the  hands  of 
brigade  commanders,  as  now. 

Another  matter,  also  of  organization, 
would  prove  beneficial.  Brigade  com- 
manders, as  matters  now  stand,  never  see 
their  troops  in  practical  work.  They  com- 
mand them  at  any  great  parade,  but  never 
in  camp.  If  brigades  are  to  be  retained, 
and  there  certainly  seems  every  reason 
why  they  should  be,  then  brigade  form- 
ations should  be  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Brigade  commanders  should  be  ordered 
to  camp  when  their  own  troops  are  there 
for  at  least  a  week  each,  in  order  that 
they  too  may  become  familiar  with 
camp  life  and  routine  and  may  thor- 
oughly know  all  weak  and  ail  strong 
points  of  their  officers  and  troops.  It  has 
been  my  experience,,  and  is  the  experi- 
ence of  every  active  officer  both  in  the 
army  and  out,  that  the  older  an  officer 
becomes  and  the  more  rank  he  has,  the 
less  he  knows  of  the  thousand  details 
of  drill  and  discipline  of  the  company 
and  regiment.  Yet  he  ought  to  know  it 
as  well  as  the  subaltern.  With  the  per- 
manent headquarter  staff  established  in 
camp,  working  under  general  orders  from 
headquarters,  there  would  not  be  any 
danger  of  friction  if  put  under  the  orders 
of  brigade  commanders  for  a  week  or 
two. 

Again,  throughout  the  entire  State  there 
seems  to  be  considerable  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  quartermasters  and  commissary 
officers  as  to  their  duties.  This  is  due  to 
the  present  system,  which  gives  all  work 
of  those  departments  into  the  hands  of 
one  officer,  and  thus  makes  the  position 
of  all  others  simply  ornamental.  It  would 
seem   that   since   the    quartermaster  and 
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commissary  are  in  time  of  service  the 
most  important  officers  of  the  staff,  they 
should  at  least  be  given  enough  responsi- 
bility to  thoroughly  know  their  duties.  If 
colonels  and  captains  can  spend  two  or 
three  evenings  each  week  at  their  armo- 
ries superintending  drills,  quartermasters 
can  surely  spend  one  makmg  out  returns 
for  each  month.  The  result  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  State  in  a  double  way, 
since  it  not  only  would  teach  its  officers 
their  duties,  but  would  result  in  a  saving 
of  much  property  that  is  now  condemned 
or  lost. 

The  administrative  offices  of  the  mili- 
tary department  of  the  State  are  virtually 
managed  by  the  adjutant  general  and  the 
commissary  general  of  ordnance  or  chief 
of  ordnance.  The  latter,  in  fact,  is  the 
only  constitutional  office  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  officer  holding  it  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  and  his  appoint- 
ment must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
He  is  practically  the  quartermaster  and 
commissary  in  chief  as  well  as  chief  of 
ordnance,  and  is  charged  with  the  pur- 
chase and  care  of  all  public  property.  It 
is  too  much  work  for  one  department,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  the  offices  could  be 
subdivided  and  put  in  the  hands  of  offi- 
cers whose  titles  and  rank  indicate  their 
duty. 

Again,  where  officers  are  qualified  for 
the  duties  of  such  high  positions,  they 
should  be  retained  indefinitely.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand  every  administration  ap- 
points its  own  officers,  and  the  result  is  that 
where  politics  have  so  large  a  hand  effi- 
ciency is  too  often  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. The  positions  of  adjutant  general, 
chief  of  ordnance,  chief  quartermaster, 
inspector  general  and  paymaster  gener- 
al should  be  permanent,  even  if  it  were 
necessary  to  debar  the  incumbents  from 
political  rights  except  in  a  local  way. 
One  great  reason  of  the  tried  efficiency 
of  army  and  navy  officers  of  the  regular 
service  is  that  they  are  debarred  from 
political  preferment  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  the  right  of  suffrage.  They  hold 
their  positions  for  life  on  good  behavior, 
and  are  therefore  the  best  executors  of 
the  military  administration. 

There  are  many  matters  of  drill  and 
progress  in  the  minor  tactics  of  military 
matters  in  which  the  Guard  may  advance. 
Many  officers  complain  that  too  much  of 
their  time  is  taken  up  in  armory  work, 
and  they  object  to  anything  new  or  pro- 
gressive, because  it  may  take  even  more. 


But  they  forget  that  in  systematizing  drill 
and  all  military  work  the  amount  of  time 
required  is  less,  while  the  result  will  be 
much  better.  In  the  last  camp  a  number 
of  grand  guard  details  were  made,  and  in 
every  case  but  one  the  work  done  was 
unqualifiedly  successful.  Ten  years  ago 
so  little  was  known  in  the  Guard  of  camp 
guard  duty  that  it  was  looked  upon  by 
many  officers  as  a  great  bore  and  unnec- 
essary. To-day  the  Guard  is  so  thor- 
oughly up  in  this  work  that  no  officer 
thinks  his  company  passable  even  unless 
his  men  know  and  perform  guard  duty 
well.  Its  necessity  and  value  are  recog- 
nized. So  also  with  grand  guard  and 
outpost  duty.  Before  it  was  attempted 
so  little  was  known  of  it,  its  object  and 
value,  that  many  colonels  and  captains 
went  to  camp  saying  they  did  not  believe 
in  it,  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time,  etc.,  and 
to-day  those  of  the  Guard  who  still  jeer 
and  laugh  at  it  may  be  set  down  as  be- 
longing to  that  class  of  men  who  are  so 
steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  ignorance 
and  bigotry  that  they  will  never  be  of 
any  use  to  the  Guard  in  time  of  peace 
and  a  drawback  in  time  of  service. 

The  regiments  that  took  up  the  work 
continued  it  through  the  fall.  It  is  this 
kind  of  work  that  the  Guard  needs — 
something  besides  the  usual  routine  of 
company  and  battalion  drill.  As  Colonel 
Loder,  the  government  inspector,  said, 
"  The  Guard,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is 
well  enough  drilled."  It  is  beyond  the 
drill  now  ;  it  is  into  the  region  of  minor 
tactics  that  it  must  go.  The  example  of 
the  Thirteenth  in  making  areconnoissance 
in  force  on  Long  Island  not  long  ago,  is 
most  worthy  of  notice,  and  is  probably 
the  most  practical  piece  of  progressive 
work  attempted.  The  march  out  of  the 
company  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Regiment 
(Babcock's)  last  August  is  also  worthy  of 
emulation.  This  officer  took  thirty  men 
and  one  two-horse  wagon  and  started  out 
on  a  four-days'  march.  In  the  wagon  he 
carried  blankets  and  tents,  while  all  ra- 
tions were  carried  in  havresacks.  The 
rations  were  of  the  condensed  kind  :  ex- 
tract of  coffee,  soup  extracts,  canned 
corned  beef,  etc.  His  men  lived  well, 
and  the  total  cost  was  but  20  cents  per 
day  per  man. 

Two  of  the  State  batteries,  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth,  have  each  had,  under  orders 
from  general  headquarters,  a  march  of  a 
week.  Horses  were  hired,  and  the  bat- 
teries went  out  as  in  time  of  actual  ser- 
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vice,  carrying  ammunition  fixed  in  limber 
chests,  and  all  their  tents,  rations  and 
baggage  in  four  mule  wagon  trains.  In 
both  cases,  as  with  the  grand  guard  work, 
the  organizations  desired  to  repeat  the 
work,  the  men  enjoying  it  and  recogniz- 
ing that  they  were  gaining  a  practical 
knowledge  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
gain  in  the  armory  by  years  of  work  and 
study. 

It  is  such  work  that  the  Guard  is  ready 
for  now  and  should  carry  out  on  a  larger 
scale.  Entire  regiments  should  be  sent 
out  for  two  or  three  days'  march  and 
have  with  them  their  wagon  trains.  A 
regiment  and  a  battery  and  a  troop 
should  be  sent  out,  showing  the  relative 
positions  of  each  arm  of  service  on  the 
march  and  in  time  of  service.  The  troop 
in  New  York  city  did  not  go  to  camp.  It 
was  but  mustered  into  the  Guard  in  April, 
1889,  and  is  still  in  such  a  crude  shape 
that  it  must  be  a  long  time  before  it  can 
hold  itself  in  the  place  it  ought  to  take 
— the  leading  troop  in  the  United  States. 
The  batteries  were  sent  to  camp  in  de- 
tachments. It  would  seem  good  policy 
to  erect  at  the  camp  ground  gun  sheds 
and  horse  sheds,  rent  horses  for  the  entire 
season,  and  send  each  battery  and  the 
troop  into  camp  for  a  week. 

And  now  a  word  to  officers  directly. 
It  is  possible  for  every  regiment  and  com- 
pany in  the  State  to  attain  the  degree  of 
unity,  the  esprit  de  corps,  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  if  they  wish  to.  But  to  obtain 
it  the  right  men  must  be  enlisted  first. 
Half  a  dozen  good  captains  can  ruin  or 
make  a  regiment,  for  they  can  elect  such 
a  colonel  as  they  desire.  A  dozen  good 
privates  can  ruin  or  make  a  company,  also, 
for  they  can  by  unity  of  action  control 
the  rest.  But  after  obtaining  the  right 
kind  of  men,  that  is,  men  who  go  into  the 
Guard  fully  realizmg  the  responsibilities 
and  hardships  of  active  membership,  then 
it  is  harder  yet  to  keep  them.  Here,  in 
particular,  lies  the  field  of  the  officer.  A 
false  amour  propre  on  the  part  of  any  offi- 
cer creates  an  austerity,  a  rigidity  and  a 
conceit  that  beget  grudges  and  rancors 
on  the  part  of  his    men.     It  keeps  them 


aloof  from  him  and  creates  timidity  and 
diffidence,  personal  hates  and  resentments 
that  in  the  hour  of  trial  breed  discontent 
and  insubordination.  The  officer  must 
first  know  himself,  and,  knowing  the  ex- 
tent of  his  abilities  or  powers,  must  not 
seek  to  go  beyond  them.  Then  in  the 
purely  military  work  the  rigorous  and  un- 
alterable attitude  of  the  officer  can  be 
maintained  with  dignity  and  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  all  from  intuition  or  experi- 
ence as  dictated  by  the  needs  of  disci- 
pline. But  off  duty  let  officers  fraternize 
with  their  men,  go  among  them,  take  an 
interest  in  all  their  aims  and  ambitions, 
assist  them  and  protect,  counsel  and  com- 
fort them  when  in  trouble.  In  this  way 
will  the  humblest  and  stupidest  man  in 
the  ranks  recognize  the  fitness  of  their 
superiors  to  command  and  lead,  and  will 
ever  be  obedient — even  more— will  antici- 
pate the  desires  of  the  officer. 

To  understand  discipline  properly,  as  it 
is  and  ought  to  be,  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  based,  its  ends  and  aims,  and  then  its 
effects,  should  be  the  first  duty  of  the 
officer  and  he  must  then  preach  it  to  the 
man.  He  should,  therefore,  be  careful 
never  to  order,  or  even  indicate,  to  the 
man  any  duty  or  work  that  he  himself  is 
either  unable  or  afraid  or  ashamed  to  per- 
form. If  he  does,  he  is  not  worthy  of  his 
commission,  not  even  of  a  place  among 
the  humblest  of  his  privates.  He  must 
possess  tact,  or  at  least  cultivate  it  ;  but 
not  policy.  The  latter  possesses  ele- 
ments of  duplicity  that  are  inconsistent 
with  military  dignity  and  honor.  If  then 
he  tries  to  make  himself  what  the  State 
expects  of  him,  fully  cognizant  of  all  his 
rights,  his  duties  and  his  reponsibilities, 
and  if  he  carries  these  out  with  the  help  of 
his  men,  giving  them  to  understand  that 
it  is  by  their  help  that  he  succeeds,  then  in 
the  hour  of  trial — whether  in  the  armory, 
in  the  street  fight,  or  on  the  battlefield — 
will  he  find  among  his  men  that  fraternity 
of  spirit,  the  unity  of  desire  and  will,  the 
resolution  to  stand  by  him  and  succeed 
that  make  the  company  a  band  of  broth- 
ers, of  which  he  is  not  only  chief  but  fa- 
ther and  friend  to  each  individual  member. 


ICE  YACHTING. 

BY    WILLIAM    WILLARD    HOWARD. 


F  there  be  any  reason  for 
the  theory  that  a  mild 
and  open  winter  is  usu- 
ally followed  by  one  of 
long-continued  severity, 
the  present  ice-yachting 
season  may  be  considered 
with  a  lively  degree  of  in- 
terest. During  last  winter 
the  weather  was  so  remarkably  mild  and 
unseasonable  most  of  the  time  that  ice 
yachtsmen  on  the  Hudson  and  on  the 
Shrewsbury  in  New  Jersey  had  only  a  few 
days  in  which  to  do  the  year's  racing. 
The  few  races  that  were  sailed,  however, 
were  more  than  ordinarily  exciting,  for  not 
only  was  the  ice  in  excellent  condition, 
but  the  attending  circumstances  of  wind 
and  weather  were  highly  favorable  to 
the  greatest  degree  of  speed.  Assuming, 
therefore,  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
of  rotation  in  weather,  the  mildness  of 
last  winter  may  be  taken  as  a  not  unrea- 
sonable indication  of  the  more  satisfac- 
tory nature  of  this  season. 

The  great  interest  taken  in  the  races 
last  year,  and  the  preparatory  activity  of 
the  past  few  weeks,  tend  to  show  the 
growing  popularity  of  this  form  of  out- 
door sport.  The  probabilities  are  that 
before  the  coming  of  sprmg  puts  an 
end  to  this  winter's  racing  the  aggregate 
number  of  ice  yachts  on  American  rivers 
and  lakes  will  be  materially  increased  ; 
and  if  this  should  be  the  case  the  Hudson 
in  New  York  and  the  Shrewsbury  in  New 
Jersey  may  no  longer  have  a  monopoly 
of  ice-yachting  enterprise.  Aside  from 
their  natural  situation  and  climatic  ad- 
vantages, these  two  localities  have  other 
resources  that  must  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  touching  their  ice- 
yachting  supremacy.  Chief  of  these  is 
the  experience  in  rigging  and  sailing  that 
the  ice  yachtsmen  have  gained  from  years 
of  racing  and  cruising  during  the  summer 
season  in  and  about  the  waters  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  a  skillful  yachtsman  or 
canoeist  will  naturally  manage  an  ice 
yacht  much  better  than  the  man  who,  by 
reason  of  the  shallowness  of  local  waters, 
has  no  opportunity  to  acquire  experience 
in  boat,  canoe  or  yacht  sailing. 


This  will  explain,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  apparently  reluctant  advance 
of  ice  yachting  in  this  country  during 
the  past  few  years,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  best  sailing  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  Hudson  and  the  Shrews- 
bury. Persons  who  have  never  lived 
through  the  anxious  moments  of  claw- 
ing-off  a  lee  shore  in  a  fragile  yacht,  or 
have  never  withstood  the  mental  strain 
of  jibbing  a  racing  canoe  in  a  roaring 
seaway,  cannot  be  expected  to  appre- 
ciate to  the  full  the  intense  pleasure  of 
dodging  air  holes  in  the  ice  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Just  as  he  can 
best  enjoy  tiger  hunting  who  has  faced 
the  grizzly  bear  on  some  lonely  Colorado 
height,  so  the  perfect  ice  yachtsman  is 
he  who  knows  well  the  thrilling  experi- 
ences of  the  salt  sea. 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  inland  ice  yachtsman  may 
not  become  as  skillful  a  manager  of  his 
craft  as  the  salt-sea  sailor.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  the  inland  resident 
may,  with  practice,  become  a  racing  ex- 
pert, but  as  he  has  to  learn  by  study  and 
observation  what  the  inhabitant  of  the 
coast  knows  by  instinct,  he  is  at  a  tre- 
mendous disadvantage.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  and  also  because  persons  not 
specially  interested  in  sailing  will  not 
seek  to  learn  the  winter  sport,  that  the 
number  of  ice  yachts  on  inland  rivers 
and  lakes  is  not  greater  than  at  present. 
What  the  inland  ice  yachtsmen  lack  in 
numbers,  however,  they  are  apt  to  make 
up  in  enthusiasm  ;  and  if  their  chances 
for  practice  are  at  all  favorable  they 
often  make  the  racing  events  very  lively 
for  their  tide-water  competitors.  The 
racing  ability  of  the  inland  boats  is  often 
remarkable,  especially  as  their  builders 
could  have  had  little  expert  knowledge  of 
the  finer  points  of  construction  and  rig- 
ging. It  is  entirely  out  of  the  question 
that  residents  of  inland  localities  should 
have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  per- 
plexing features  of  centres  of  effort  and 
other  scientific  points;  and  yet  these  things 
are  necessary  in  the  successful  yachtsman. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  salt-sea  yachtsmen 
who  know  no  more  about  centre  of  effort 
than  they  do  about  a  sailing  chart  of  the 
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moon,  and  I  have  even  heard  an  expe- 
rienced sailor  say  that  he  could  step  a 
mast  by  guesswork  as  well  as  science 
could  locate  it  with  a  foot  rule  ;  yet  re- 
peated trials  have  shown  that  the  rule-o'- 
thumb  theory  cannot  come  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  scientific  designer. 

This  state  of  things  applies  as  well  to 
ice  yachts  as  to  boats  of  any  description, 
and  its  logical  application  helps  to  ac- 
count for  the  fame  of  the  ice  yachts  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  Shrewsbury.  The 
inland  builder  cannot  reasonably  hope  to 
cut  his  sails  and  step  his  mast  by  guess- 
work and  then  stand  any  chance  what- 
ever of  outsailing  his  competitor  who  has 
measurements  of  all  kinds  down  to  a  sci- 
entific basis.  It  is  only  when  the  inland 
sailor  takes  heed  of  these  technicalities 
and  profits  by  them  that  he  gets  a  place 
on  the  racing  list. 

In  this,  as  in  other  kinds  of  sports,  sci- 
ence and  skill  win,  and  he  who  goes  into 
it  in  a  halting  or  half-hearted  manner 
may  expect  to  get  very  little  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  out  of  it.  Unfortunately  for 
the  extended  popularity  of  ice  yachting 
it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  form  of  amuse- 
ment that  only  persons  of  leisure  and 
means  can  engage  in  to  the  full  measure. 
Unlike  ordinary  yachting  it  cannot  be 
followed  by  persons  with  easy-going 
ideas  of  cruising.  The  ice  yacht  is  not  a 
cruising  craft,  and  there  are  no  indica- 
tions that  it  ever  will  be.  Its  nature  and 
construction  forbid  such  a  use  of  it. 

In  the  first  place  the  deck  room  is  too 
small,  even  on  the  largest  of  the  Hud- 
son River  craft,  to  accommodate  per- 
sons enough  to  make  cruising  enjoyable, 
and  in  the  second  the  frightful  veloc- 
ity with  which  the  passengers  are  shot 
through  the  cold  winter  air  makes  a 
long  ride  decidedly  unpleasant.  Unless 
a  person  is  so  fortified  by  extra  layers  of 
clothes  that  he  resembles  a  sack  of  wool, 
he  cannot  prevent  the  rushing  air  from 
penetrating  every  fibre  of  his  garments, 
thus  benumbing  his  faculties  and  destroy- 
ing all  pleasure  in  the  sport.  To  prop- 
erly appreciate  ice  yachting,  a  passenger 
should  at  all  times  be  warm  and  comfort- 
able. It  has  been  suggested  that  nov- 
ices should  protect  themselves  against  the 
cold,  which  usually  goes  whizzing  past  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  by  wear- 
ing silk  or  chamois  undergarments  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  undergarments  of 
thick  wool.  Silk  or  chamois  will  prevent 
the  escape   of   the  bodily   heat  as  com- 


pletely as  any  substance,  except  paper. 
As  paper  undergarments  have  not  yet 
been  put  on  the  market,  silk  and  chamois 
are  the  next  best  things.  Extra  precau- 
tions in  this  line  may  be  taken  by  placing 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  paper  under- 
neath the  coat  or  waistcoat.  Felt  boots 
may  be  worn  to  advantage. 

Thus  equipped  almost  any  man  may 
ride  in  a  racing  yacht  all  day  and  enjoy 
the  sport  thoroughly,  especially  as  the 
exhilaration  and  excitement  of  sailing 
do  much  to  mitigate  the  sensation  of 
cold.  There  are  persons,  no  doubt,  who 
could  sail  an  ice  yacht  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  stiff  wind  and  wear  only  ordi- 
nary clothing,  but  such  conduct,  if  per- 
sisted in,  would  unavoidably  lead  to  dis- 
astrous results.  The  ice  yachtsman  has 
not  only  the  normal  cold  of  the  weather 
to  overcome,  but  he  has  that  cold  highly 
intensified  by  the  rapid  passage  of  the 
yacht  over  the  ice,  the  speed  of  which  is 
nearly  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
wind.  Thus  the  cold  is  actually  forced 
upon  him  with  a  velocity  something  in 
excess  of  the  strength  of  the  wind.  The 
ice  yachtsman  cannot  ward  off  any  part 
of  this  cold  by  physical  exertion  of  his 
own  ;  he  must  sit  or  lie  still  in  the  box 
of  his  craft,  and  trust  to  his  enthusiasm 
to  keep  him  warm.  Enthusiasm  is  well 
enough  in  its  way,  but  it  does  not  always 
harmonize  with  a  frozen  nose  or  frost- 
bitten ears. 

Beginners  will  do  well  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  important  matter  of 
dress,  for  upon  it  depends,  in  a  measure, 
the  question  of  their  taste  for  the  sport. 
It  is  well  to  get  a  favorable  impression 
at  the  outset,  as  a  cold  and  disagreeable 
first  experience  might  prevent  a  second 
trial.  This  principle  is  nowhere  more 
fully  recognized  than  among  canoeists. 
Old  canoeists  will  take  particular  pains 
to  see  to  it  that  friends  who  embark  in 
canoes  for  the  first  time  have  a  pleasant 
and  agreeable  voyage,  for  the  reason  that 
the  novice  will  be  sure  to  try  again  on  his 
own  account.  The  disagreeable  experi- 
ences will  come  later,  when  the  canoeing 
habit  has  become  chronic.  Ice  yachts- 
men generally  should  act  upon  the  same 
principle  in  dealing  with  novices,  as  in 
that  way  the  number  of  ice  yachts  in  the 
country  will  ultimately  be  largely  in- 
creased. 

At  best,  ice  yachting  is  a  sport  that  the 
novice  looks  upon  with  varying  degrees 
of     misgiving    and    apprehension.       The 
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speed  of  the  craft  and  the  quickness 
with  which  it  changes  from  one  course 
to  another,  as  well  as  the  proverbial  un- 
certainty of  the  ice,  are  apt  to  encourage 
hesitation,  even  in  persons  of  naturally 
strong  nerves.  Manifestly,  therefore,  the 
beginner  should  not  seek  to  manage  an 
ice  yacht  until  he  has  studied  carefully 
the  construction  of  the  craft  and  has 
mastered  at  least  the  rudiments  of  yacht 
sailing.  As  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
article  have  never  sailed  an  ice  yacht,  a 
brief  description  of  it  and  some  reference 
to  its  method  of  sailing  may  prove  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  the 
sport  for  the  first  time. 

As  a  broad,  general  principle  it  may  be 
said  that  an  ice  yacht  differs  little  from 
any  other  fabric  propelled  by  sails.  The 
chief  parts  of  its  construction  resemble 
an  ordinary  cross  more  nearly  than  any- 
thing else.  Indeed,  in  proper  hands,  a 
cross  such  as  the  Penitentes  set  up  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Colorado 
could  be  rigged  into  a  very  serviceable 
ice  yacht.  The  upright  piece  would 
serve  as  a  centre  timber  and  the  cross 
piece  as  the  runner  plank.  Then,  with 
an  iron  runner  at  each  end  of  the  cross 
piece,  a  movable  iron  rudder  at  the 
after  end  of  the  upright,  a  mast  at  or 
near  the  intersection  of  the  two  pieces 
and  a  bowsprit  forward,  the  craft  would 
be  ready  for  the  sails.  Of  course,  the 
construction  of  a  racing  ice  yacht  is  not 
carried  on  in  this  way,  but  is  character- 
ized by  great  care  in  the  selection  of  ma- 
terials and  unusual  accuracy  in  the  vari- 
ous measurements  and  calculations.  The 
centre  timber  and  the  runner  plant  must 
be  of  tough  wood,  capable  of  standing 
the  enormous  strains  occasionally  put 
upon  them.  Any  flaw  here  would  mean 
a  serious  accident  at  some  future  time. 

As  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  body 
of  the  ice  yacht  amidships  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  two  timbers  must  be  of  unusual 
strength. 

The  weight  of  mast,  rigging  and  sails 
comes  upon  the  centre  of  the  runner 
plank,  which  has  no  other  supports  than 
the  iron  runners  at  the  ends.  To  obtain 
the  proper  stiffness  required  for  racing  in 
high  winds  this  timber  must  be  well  sea- 
soned and  reasonably  heavy. 

In  addition  to  the  two  principal  tim- 
bers, the  after  runner,  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  runner  and  rudder, 
should  receive  most  careful  attention 
from  the  beginner.     As  this  rudder  sup- 


ports the  end  of  the  centre  timber  and  is 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  craft, 
the  strain  upon  it  at  times  is  something  ^ 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Care  must  be  taken  fl 
that  the  rudder  is  well  balanced  and  that 
it  works  as  easily  as  the  rudder  of  a  cut- 
ter. The  working  parts  should  move 
freely  to  the  slightest  pressure  upon  the 
tiller,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  hitch 
or  flaw  about  them. 

With  the  two  timbers  well  laid  down, 
the  beginner  may  give  his  attention  to 
the  mast,  bowsprit  and  rigging.  Common 
sense  will  tell  him  that  his  mast  should  be 
the  best  piece  of  wood  of  the  kind  that 
he  can  find,  as  an  inferior  mast  is  apt  to 
break  and  spoil  the  boat's  chances  of  win- 
ning an  important  race,  to  say  nothing  of 
tearing  a  costly  suit  of  sails  and  spilling 
the  crew  out  over  the  ice  in  various  con- 
ditions of  physical  demoralization.  The 
bowsprit  is  not  so  important,  but  the 
builder  will  naturally  wish  to  have  it  in 
harmony  with  the  mast,  boom  and  gaff. 

The  questions  attending  the  quality, 
cut  and  set  of  the  sails  should  not  be 
decided  hastily,  for  herein  lies  the  test 
that  distinguishes  the  expert  sailor  from 
the  novice.  The  sails  furnish  the  power 
and  the  speed,  and  in  their  construction 
the  builder  shows  his  skill.  All  parts  of 
the  ice  yacht,  except  the  sails,  may  be 
made  by  the  beginner  himself,  if  he 
chooses,  but  when  he  reaches  the  white 
swelling  cloths  he  should  stand  aside  and 
let  the  best  professional  sail  maker  of  his 
acquaintance  do  the  work.  Like  various 
other  accomplishments,  sail  making  is  a 
natural  gift.  It  cannot  be  learned  by 
everyone,  no  matter  how  long  the  appren- 
ticeship, and  unless  the  beginner  wishes 
to  make  sail  making  a  professional  study 
he  should  let  it  alone.  I  would  as  soon 
attempt  to  cut  my  own  clothes  as  to  cut 
and  fit  my  sails.  Even  practical  canoeists 
have  learned  that  they  cannot  cut  a  sail 
as  well  as  a  professional  can,  no  matter 
what  their  skill  as  designers  and  riggers. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  sloop 
rig  is  the  best  for  ice  yachts,  mainly 
for  the  reason  that  one  man  can  handle 
it  without  trouble.  The  substitution  of 
the  single  jib  with  the  split  headsails  of 
the  modern  cutter  would  not  be  an  ad- 
vantage, as  the  ice  yacht  practically  has 
only  one  point  of  sailing.  Up  to  the 
time  of  actual  sailing  the  ice  yacht  re- 
sembles in  principle  and  construction  the 
ordinary  sloop,  but  here  the  similarity 
ends.     The   one   peculiar   feature   of  the 
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ice  yacht  is  that  it  always  sails  close 
hauled,  with  sheets  flattened  in  as  tight 
as  the  proverbial  drumhead.  Sheets  are 
never  eased,  except  occasionally  to  assist 
the  boat  in  making  a  quick  turn  around  a 
buoy  or  stake  boat.  Running  dead  be- 
fore the  wind  is  in  a  sort  of  zigzag  course, 
radically  different  from  ordinary  boat  sail- 
ing. These  fine  technical  points  have  been 
so  well  explained  and  illustrated  by  Col. 
Charles  Ledyard  Norton  in  this  maga- 
zine *  that  I  need  not  repeat  them.  They 
are  points  that  the  novice  can  learn  most 
satisfactorily  by  personal  observation. 
The  peculiarities  of  ice-yacht  sailing  have 
for  their  foundation  the  fact  that  the  boat 
goes  faster  than  the  wind.  Thus,  were  the 
boat  put  directly  before  the  wind  with  free 
sheets,  she  would  go  no  faster  than  the 
wind,  and,  as  a  result,  her  mainsail  would 
constantly  shake  and  flutter  as  though  the 
wind  were  blowing  upon  both  sides  of  it 
at  the  same  time.  Many  well-meaning 
but  badly-informed  persons  doubtless  even 
yet  scoff  at  the  idea  that  the  ice  yacht 
moves  more  rapidly  than  the  wind  that 
blows  it.  These  are  the  persons  who 
never  can  learn  the  difference  between  a 
catboat  and  a  sloop,  and  who  look  with 
doubt  and  wonder  upon  the  spectacle  of 
a  boat  sailing  against  the  wind. 

In  making  his  first  experiments  at  prac- 
tical sailing  the  beginner  will  do  well  to 
select  a  broad  piece  of  smooth  ice,  as  far 
away  as  practicable  from  other  ice  yachts, 
but  not  too  remote  from  assistance.  The 
necessity  for  this  precaution  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  danger  from  collisions 
and  other  accidents  is  much  reduced  if 
the  beginner  has  a  wide  expanse  of  ice  all 
to  himself.  The  various  capers  that  an 
ice  yacht  will  cut,  even  when  in  practiced 
hands,  are  astonishing.  These  capers 
become  dangerous  should  they  occur  with 
a  beginner  in  the  midst  of  a  fleet.  The 
desirability  of  remaining  within  reach 
of  assistance  will  be  painfully  apparent 
when  the  novice  meets  with  his  first  acci- 
dent, and  is  compelled  to  fish  himself  out 
of  an  air  hole  in  the  ice  or  drag  a  dis- 
mantled craft  home  in  the  teeth  of  a  stiff 
January  gale. 

The  one  important  and  inflexible  rule  of 
ice  yachting  is  this  :  keep  the  craft  on 
her  feet.  On  no  account  let  the  wind- 
ward runner  rise  into  the  air  like  an  un- 
ruly mustang.  The  moment  that  the 
windward  runner  loses  its  grip  on  the 
ice  the  steersman  loses  his  control  of  the 

*  January,  i88g. 


boat.  At  this  point  the  danger  is  very 
great,  especially  if  the  speed  be  some- 
thing like  a  mile  a  minute.  While  one 
runner  is  in  the  air  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  prevent  the  yacht  from  run- 
ning into  the  first  convenient  air  hole 
or  of  going  to  pieces  upon  some  log  or 
heavy  stick  of  driftwood  imbedded  in  the 
ice.  A  windrow  of  rough  ice  may  end 
the  career  of  the  craft  and  possibly  that 
of  one  of  its  crew  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

I  do  not  touch  upon  the  dangers  of  ice 
yachting  with  the  idea  of  discouraging 
persons  who  have  an  inclination  toward 
the  sport.  But  I  believe  that  these  things 
should  be  spoken  of  frankly,  in  order  that 
the  beginner  may  know  beforehand  the 
inconveniences  as  well  as  the  attractions 
that  he  may  expect  to  meet.  No  true 
sport  like  this  ever  was  injured  in  the 
estimation  of  sensible  people  because  the 
whole  truth  was  told  about  it.  The  ice 
yachtsman  should  be  well  posted  upon 
the  dangers  that  lie  in  wait  for  him,  so 
that  he  may  take  all  possible  precautions 
against  them.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent 
accidents  in  any  sport,  but  various  mis- 
haps and  disasters  may  be  avoided  by 
knowing  how  to  look  for  them.  Despite 
the  great  natural  peril  of  the  sport  fatal 
accidents  in  canoeing  are  very  rare,  main- 
ly by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  from  the 
very  necessities  of  the  case,  canoeists  are 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  variety  of 
uncomfortable  mishaps.  Yachting  and 
ordinary  boat  sailing  are  not  nearly  so 
perilous  as  canoeing,  and  yet  the  percent- 
age of  fatal  accidents  attending  them  is 
infinitely  greater  than  in  canoeing.  The 
percentage  of  accidents  in  ice  yachting 
is  very  slight,  and  it  will  not  grow  any 
larger  if  proper  precautions  be  taken. 
The  experienced  sailor  looks  out  for  mis- 
haps instinctively,  so  that  it  is  only  the 
beginner  who  needs  these  warning  words. 

To  the  beginner,  who  has  considered 
carefully  the  points  that  I  have  barely 
touched  upon,  little  more  need  be  said, 
as  he  can  safely  be  trusted  to  learn  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  ice  yacht- 
ing for  himself.  The  delight  of  sailing  a 
fast  boat  in  a  stiffish  sort  of  gale,  with  an 
equally  fast  rival  on  the  weather  quarter, 
is  something  that  cannot  adequately  be 
put  into  words.  Just  at  the  critical  point 
language  fails  utterly,  like  an  unruly  ves- 
sel that  persists  in  going  upon  a  lee  shore 
when  a  cable's  length  of  more  weatherly 
work  would  have  sent  her  out  into  clear 
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water.  Language  is  good  enough  to  de- 
scribe prosaic  details  of  building  and  rig- 
ging, but  with  the  first  cool  puff  of  win- 
try wind  that  shoots  the  iron-shod  craft 
ahead  it  falls  hopelessly  behind.  Com- 
mon words  are  too  slow  and  common 
sentences  too  unwieldy  to  keep  pace  with 
the  ice  yacht.  The  ordinary  descriptions 
of  yacht  and  canoe  sailing  do  not  apply. 
There  is  no  low  courtesying  to  the  swell- 
ing tide,  no  smiting  of  green  swells  with  re- 
sounding keel ;  the  quick-responding  run- 
ners feel  the  first  pressure  upon  the  great 
sail  and  glide  slowly  forward,  as  though 
uncertain  what  to  do.  Then,  as  the  pres- 
sure increases,  a  slender  curve  of  frozen 
spray  like  flying  snow  rises  up  from  the 
lee  runners,  and  the  white-winged  skele- 
ton whizzes  out  across  the  ice  as  though 
thrown  from  some  giant  catapult. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  this  fly- 
ing pyramid  of  canvas  may  not  be  as 
beautiful  or  as  graceful  as  an  ocean  yacht 
bowing  down  to  the  green -and -white 
wash  of  the  seas,  or  as  interesting  as  the 
modern  canoe  as  it  rushes  daintily  from 
crest  to  crest  of  sunlit  water,  but  it  is  the 
culmination  of  speed  in  sailing  craft  of 
whatsoever  kind  or  character.  Its  only 
rival  is  the  locomotive,  and  even  with  this 
fleet  racer  the  contest  is  nearly  always 
one  sided.  Years  ago,  when  ice  yachts 
first  became  popular,  the  novel  craft 
had  many  exciting  races  with  Central- 
Hudson  express  trains.  The  newspapers 
made  much  of  these  encounters,  for  any- 
thing with  sails  that  would  outrun  a  loco- 
motive was  a  nine-days'  wonder.  Engi- 
neers had  good  opinions  of  themselves 
then,  and  they  did  not  meekly  submit  to 
the  domination  of  the  new  ice  yacht  in 
the  matter  of  speed. 

As  a  result  it  became  a  regular  thing 
during  good  ice-yachting  weather  for  the 
frozen  Hudson's  fleet  to  lie  in  wait  at 
favorable  points  for  the  appearance  of 
certain  fast  and  vainglorious  express 
trains. 

Then,    as    the  wind    blew    merry   and 


chill  across  the  broad  expanse,  the  ice 
yachts  would  fall  into  line  abreast  of  the 
cars  in  silent  challenge  to  the  power  of 
steam.  Few  engineers  could  resist  such 
an  appeal  to  their  American  instincts,  and 
although  all  manner  of  racing  was  forbid- 
den by  the  railway  company,  the  throttle 
valve  was  sure  to  be  opened  just  a  trifle 
wider  and  the  raging  furnace  stirred  up 
still  more  furiously  when  the  frozen  spray 
began  to  fly  from  the  lee  runners  of  the 
rushing  ice  yachts.  In  a  moment  or  two 
the  passengers  would  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  contest,  and  then  windows  would  be 
opened  and  heads  thrust  into  the  freez- 
ing air  as  recklessly  as  though  matters 
of  great  concern  hung  upon  the  winner. 
The  roaring,  swaying,  panting  train  al- 
ways did  its  best  under  the  circumstances, 
but  the  excited  passengers,  perhaps  with 
money  wagered  on  the  result,  often  had 
a  helpless  sense  of  being  chained  to  the 
track,  as  the  ghostly  fabrics  on  the  ice 
shot  ahead  and  disappeared  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

These  races  are  not  heard  of  so  often 
now,  partly  because  they  have  become  an 
old  story  and  partly  because  the  discour- 
aged engmeers  try  no  more  with  widened 
throttles  and  raging  fires  to  hold  their 
places  in  the  van  of  all  earthly  things  of 
speed.  I  fancy,  however,  that  the  engi- 
neer would  like  to  take  part  in  a  race  be- 
tween a  crack  ice  yacht  and  a  fleet  loco- 
motive unencumbered  by  cars.  Owing  to 
the  uncertainties  of  the  weather  this  may 
never  be  done,  but  for  my  part  I  should 
like  very  much  to  see  it.  I  would  not  feel 
justified  in  placing  a  very  great  amount 
of  confidence  in  either  contestant,  for  at 
best  the  issue  would  be  uncertain.  The 
honors  now  rest  with  the  ice  yacht,  and 
are  likely  to  remain  so  for  all  time  to 
come,  unless  some  new  invention  in  rail- 
roading shall  drive  trains  at  the  rate  of 
a  "hundred  miles  or  more  an  hour.  It  is 
unlikely  that  ice  yachts  will  attain  that 
velocity,  although  the  constant  trend  of 
builder  and  sailor  is  toward  improvement. 
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^  HAT  me-n  need  physi- 
cal training  and  that 
they  get  more  of  it 
than  women  is  a  fact, 
but  that  the  feminine 
portion  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  so 
educated  seems  to  be 
a  problem  in  a  state 
of  solution.  The 
question,  "  Do  wo- 
men really  need  this 
training?"  is  fre- 
quently answered  in 
the  negative  by 
thinking  people. 
Even  the  attempt  to  give  women  a  higher 
mental  education  is  opposed  by  certain 
educators.  In  spite  of  this  indifference 
and  opposition  the  opportunity  should 
be  and  is  going  to  be  given  them  if  they 
will  grasp  it.  One  difficulty  presents  it- 
self :  however  much  women  may  desire 
increased  mental  training  and  may  be 
intellectually  able  to  advance  as  far  as 
men,  they  are  not  physically  able  to  en- 
dure the  strain  required  for  such  training. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  our  women  are 
unusually  robust  as  a  race.  The  consti- 
tution of  woman  has  degenerated  until 
it  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  man.  She 
is  troubled  with  ailments  of  which  men 
never  know  ;  she  is  the  doctor's  best  pa- 
tient. More  special  books  are  written 
describing  her  ailments  than  are  com- 
piled for  men.  Conventionality  has  so 
enslaved  her  that  she  is  hedged  in  by 
foolish  laws  that  man  would  not  tolerate. 
Even  as  a  girl  she  is  restricted  in  her 
dress  as  no  boy  is.  The  active  sports 
that  make  the  brothers  healthy  and 
strong  are  not  permitted  the  sisters,  and 
yet  without  good  reason. 

True,  young  women  are  not  strong ; 
they  are  not  troubled  by  a  surplus  of 
animal  spirits  as  are  our  young  men. 
They  are  so  ruled  in  the  methods  of  dress 
that  they  cannot  use  all  of  the  muscles  as 
they  should  be  used,  and  one  of  the  results 
is  irregular  development.  They  are  too 
fond  of  the  dissipation  and  excitement  of 
society.  Mothers,  in  their  endeavor  to 
educate  their  daughters  that  they  may 
shine   socially   and   intellectually   at   the 


same  time,  are  too  apt  to  disregard  the 
laws  of  health,  and  that,  too,  at  an 
age  when  the  girl  needs  all  of  her  en- 
ergy and  strength.  Parents  do  not  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  gymnastic 
training  for  their  daughters  ;  in  their  at- 
tempts to  make  them  accomplished  they 
are,  perhaps,  more  inclined  to  hurry  the 
girls  beyond  their  ability,  so  that  the 
drain  upon  the  system  is  greater  than  the 
nourishment  supplied  by  a  fast  weaken- 
ing constitution,  or  as  Hartwell  says  : 

There  is  a  condition  of  mind  and  body  not 
infrequently  seen  nowadays  in  children  and 
youth,  especially  among  females,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  an  irritable,  easily  overwrought 
and  unsteady  nervous  system,  arrested  muscu- 
lar development,  disordered  digestion  and  en- 
feebled powers  of  assimilation,  which  might 
well  be  called  cachexia  sckolastica,  since  it  is 
largely  brought  about,  and  sometimes  directly, 
too,  by  ignorant  and  foolish  parents  and  teach- 
ers who  force  and  cram  and  overwork  the  un- 
developed brains  of  children,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  neglecting  or  frowning  upon  their  play 
and  exercise,  do  their  best  to  retard  the  growth 
and  development  which  they  ought  to  promote 
and  regulate. 

Du  Boise  Raymond  has  shown  the  con- 
nection between  brain  and  muscle,  and 
that  by  far  the  most  marked  influence  of 
physical  exercise  is  upon  brain  centres. 
Such  exercises  as  gymnastics,  dancing, 
swimming,  riding,  fencing  and  skating  are 
as  much  exercises  of  the  central  nervous 
system  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  as 
of  the  muscles.  Every  movement  of  the 
body  depends  for  its  grace,  accuracy  and 
force  as  much  upon  the  co-ordination  of 
the  muscles  as  upon  the  strength  of  their 
contraction.  The  gray  matter  of  the  brain 
is  at  work  equally  with  the  muscles.  As 
Dr.  J.  W.  White  has  said,  it  is  exercised  at 
the  same  time,  and  is  undoubtedly  con- 
forming to  the  undisputed  law  of  self  im- 
provement, that  powers,  faculties,  func- 
tions and  organs  grow  and  are  strength- 
ened by  exercise  and  are  weakened  by  dis- 
use. Professor  Richards,  of  Yale,  makes 
this  statement : 

The  effect  of  exercise  on  the  character  is  felt 
most  of  all  on  the  will.  Development  of  mus- 
cular strength  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  kind  of  will. 

If  women  better  understood  the  rela- 
tion of  mind  to  body  they  would  possibly 
be  more  willing  to   exercise.     If  women 
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are  willing  to  remain  where  they  are,  they 
will  be  left  there  ;  if  they  prefer  ailments 
to  soundness  of  physique,  the  choice  is 
their  own.  If  they  prefer  to  be  more 
like  servants  than  companions  in  their 
homes,  who  will  decide  to  the  contrary  ? 
In  short,  if  women  will  not  rise  mentally 
and  physically  higher  than  they  are  "they 
won't,  and  there's  an  end  on't."  It  may 
be  said  "the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak."  There  is  the  rub  ;  the  flesh  is 
too  weak  ! 

Women  are  as  ambitious  as  men  in 
their  own  way.  They  wish  to  excel  in 
what  they  do.  They  are  as  much  pleased 
by  success  as  men  are,  but  when  it  comes 
to  doing  man's  work  they  fail.  Socrates 
says:  "Woman  is  an  intelligent  being, 
quick  to  learn  and  to  imitate,  and  would 
be  second  to  man  in  nothing  but  for  want 
of  physical  strength."  Women  are  too  apt 
to  prate  of  their  rights  and  wrongs  ;  they 
wonder  why  their  position  is  what  it  is — 
that  men  seem  to  be  masters,  while  their 
own  sphere  is  to  raise  and  rear  children, 
and  in  many  places  to  occupy  positions 
that  are  a  little  better  than  those  of 
servants.  They  want  to  rise  above  them, 
to  be  emancipated,  to  be  free  to  think 
and  do  as  men  do  ;  but  if  they  are  going 
to  do  this  they  must  be  willing  to  be  edu- 
cated as  men  are.  Woman  has  her  place 
in  life,  and  it  is  as  important  as  that  held 
by  man. 

She  should  not  attempt  to  do  the  work 
of  the  two  sexes,  should  not  underesti- 
mate the  duties  and  privileges  of  her  own 
sex,  but  should  so  develop  and  perfect 
herself  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  as 
to  aid  in  the  realization  of  the  ideal  hu- 
man being.  The  healthy  condition  of  the 
race  is  affected  by  her  physical  condition. 
The  first  cradle  of  life  must  affect  the  life 
itself.  Can  we  expect  a  poor  tree  to  bear 
good  fruit?  Can  vigor  come  from  weak- 
ness ?  If  the  same  attention  was  paid  to 
the  pedigree  of  the  human  race  that  is  to 
that  of  some  animals  we  should  look  for  a 
hardier  people. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  : 

It  will  seem  strange  that  while  the  raising 
of  first-rate  bullocks  is  an  occupation  on  which 
men  of  education  willingly  bestow  much  time, 
inquiry  and  thought,  the  bringing  up  of  fine 
human  beings  is  an  occupation  tacitly  voted 
unworthy  of  their  attention. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  woman  should 
be  healthy  that  her  offspring  may  be  so 
too,  but  she  must  be  strong  of  body  that 
she  may  be  better  able  to  teach  others. 
A  large  per  cent,  of  the  educators  in  this 


country  are  women.  Many  of  them  who 
have  trained  their  minds  fail  in  their  work 
because  their  physiques  will  not  stand  the  a 
strain,  while  others  could  much  better  '^ 
train  their  minds  if  they  would  give  their 
bodies  the  necessary  care  and  attention. 
So  much  has  been  said  regarding  the 
dress  of  women  that  the  bare  mention  of 
it  calls  to  mind  a  certain  nut  that  ripens 
in  the  fall.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
women  show  their  lack  of  independence 
and  good  judgment  by  their  almost  slavish 
obedience  to  those  laws  which  they  them- 
selves make  and  seem  to  respect.  No 
woman  can  give  a  rational  excuse  for  the 
very  tight  waist  garments  that  so  many  of 
them  wear.  If  women  imagine  that  men 
admire  a  small  waist,  why  not  educate 
them  to  admire  a  waist  that  should  be  of 
normal  size  ?  It  may  be  just  as  well 
turned  if  it  is  larger.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  taste.  The  inconsistent  women  long 
to  be  beautiful  and  in  every  way  attrac- 
tive ;  they  strive  diligently,  they  labor 
persistently  to  obtain  these  ends.  They 
use  deceptive  means  which  give  momen- 
tary comeliness,  but  later  on  leave  the  fair 
one  less  fair. 

Beauty  of  face  is  artificially  made  by 
applications  better  known  to  the  gentler 
sex.  Women  prefer  the  powders  and  liq- 
uids that  give  momentary  whiteness  of 
the  skin  to  the  purity  of  the  complexion 
itself,  because  it  is  easier,  they  think,  to 
secure.  They  seal  up  the  pores  of  the 
skin  by  cosmetics  which  make  only  the 
apology  of  a  blush,  because  their  poor 
circulation  will  not  give  the  desired  color. 
If  women  were  willing  to  put  as  much 
time  in  the  gymnasium  as  they  are  to  the 
artificial  care  of  their  bodies,  the  beauty 
which  would  result  from  such  work  would 
not  only  be  more  satisfactory,  but  it  would 
be  lasting.  They  endeavor  to  be  har- 
moniously made,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  dressmaker,  many  nearly  succeed.  A 
time  comes  when  the  deceit  no  longer 
deceives.  While  women  are  trying  to 
become  attractive,  to  possess  symmetry 
of  form  and  the  bloom  of  health,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  defeating  these  ends 
by  violation  of  those  laws  of  health  of 
which  they  are  ignorant.  Why  do  women 
shudder  when  they  read  of  the  Indian 
mother  who,  by  pressure  with  a  board, 
flattens  the  frontal  portion  of  the  skull 
of  her  babe,  while  by  their  own  methods 
of  dressing  they  are  dangerously  com- 
pressing the  front  and  sides  of  the  thorax 
and  interfering  with    the   actions    of  the 
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most  important  organs  of  the  body  ?  It 
has  been  said  that  the  deformed  foot  of  a 
Chinese  woman  is  about  the  size  of  the 
foot  of  an  American  child  of  four  years, 
while  the  waist  of  an  American  belle  is 
not  larger  than  that  of  a  Chinese  child 
of  four  or  five  years. 

Dr.  Robert  Dickinson,  of  Brooklyn,  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  who,  by  means 
of  a  manometer  for  testing  pressure,  spent 
much  time  in  ascertaining  the  pressure 
made  by  the  corset,  came  to  these  conclu- 
sions :  The  maximum  pressure  at  any  one 
point  was  1.625  pound  to  the  square  inch. 
The  estimated  total  pressure  of  the  cor- 
set varies  between  thirty  and  eighty 
pounds  ;  in  a  loose  corset  about  thirty- 
five  pounds,  in  a  tight  corset  sixty-five 
pounds.  The  capacity  for  expansion  of 
the  chest  was  found  to  be  restricted  one- 
fifth  when  the  corset  was  worn.  The 
thoracic  cavity  is  less  affected  by  the  cor- 
set than  the  abdominal.  The  abdominal 
wall  is  thinned  and  weakened  by  the  pres- 
sure of  stays.  The  liver  suffers  more 
direct  pressure  and  is  more  frequently 
displaced  than  any  other  organ. 

The  vain  endeavor  of  women  to  reach 
the  shrine  of  beauty  and  health  by  any 
other  avenue  than  that  prescribed  by  the 
common-sense  laws  of  health  reminds  one 
of  the  drowning  man  who  shouted  for  help, 
grasped  at  straws  and  vainly  clutched  the 
water,  but  when  a  strong  plank  was  pushed 
out  to  him  he  screamed  :  "  Take  the  thing 
away  ;  I  can't  get  on  it.  It  is  too  much 
work  ;  besides,  I  may  get  slivers  in  me." 
A  friend  of  the  writer  was  desperately  in 
love  with  a  young  lady.  She  was  of  the 
delicate,  ethereal  mold — one  with  whom 
you  would  associate  the  smelling  salts, 
the  light  shawl  thrown  over  the  shoul- 
ders, the  languor  which  young  ladies 
have  made  the  foolish  young  man  believe 
was  the  essential  thing  in  the  fair  sex. 
Would  she  play  lawn  tennis  ?  "  Oh,  no, 
thank  you."  Would  she  row  on  the  lake? 
"It  tired  her."  Would  she  put  on  a  di- 
vided skirt  and  join  Miss  Allen's  gymna- 
sium for  women  ?  "  How  shocking  !  " 
Would  she  step  m  and  have  a  salad  after 
the  theatre  ?  "  Why,  how  nice  !  "  etc. 
They  were  married.  The  writer  met  the 
husband  a  few  months  after  the  "happy 
day  "  and  asked  where  he  had  been — why 
he  didn't  go  to  the  theatre  any  more. 
Why  had  he  stopped  dancing  ?  Why  had 
he  cut  all  the  old  crowd  ?  After  some 
hesitation  the  husband  replied  :  "  I  can't 
afford  it.     To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  takes 


every  cent  of  my  money,  above  actual 
needs,  to  pay  my  wife's  doctor's  bills. 
She  is  an  invalid."  More  than  one  hus- 
band who  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  marriage  is  a  failure  has  had  this 
question  settled  more  quickly  in  his  mind 
by  finding  that  his  wife  was  an  invalid. 

Can  a  woman  who  is  a  chronic  com- 
plainer,  who  can  not  be  company  to  her 
husband  because  she  is  too  weak,  who  is 
a  care  and  worry  to  him,  who  has  deceived 
him  by  false  beauty,  expect  to  keep  his 
love  and  respect  ?  She  has  cut  a  savage 
blow  at  the  "  tie  that  binds."  If  women 
only  realized  how  much  their  beauty  and 
grace  of  person,  charm  and  brilliancy  of  . 
mind,  sweetness  of  temper  and  joy  of  liv- 
ing depended  upon  perfect  health,  they 
might  be  induced  to  make  the  requisite 
effort  needed  to  obtain  it.  But  the  cen- 
turies of  enervation  have  brought  about 
an  antagonism  to  activity,  a  disinclination 
for  sustained  effort.  They  begin  bravely, 
but  tire  out  soon. 

It  is  going  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
the  Berkeley  that  many  of  the  New  York 
girls  who  join  will  not  return  the  second 
year.  This  need  not  necessarily  reflect 
discredit  upon  the  teachers,  nor  will  the 
pupil  herself  be  entirely  to  blame.  The 
parents  must  bear  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility. Inasmuch  as  they  have  failed  to 
impress  upon  her  mind  the  importance 
of  physical  education,  the  daughter  looks 
upon  this  more  as  a  "fad."  The  novelty 
has  worn  off,  she  finds  there  is  too  much 
work  about  it,  and  so  long  as  her  parents 
do  not  insist  she  does  not  join  the  second 
year.  If  this  same  daughter  does  not 
have  the  right  to  stop  her  mental  training 
at  her  own  sweet  will,  why  should  the 
physical  education  be  optional  ? 

There  is  another  phase  to  this  question. 
Ask  a  man  what  he  most  wishes,  he  will 
most  likely  say  wealth  ;  ask  a  woman,  she 
will  tell  you  beauty  of  face  and  form  or 
grace  of  bearing. 

A  sensible  teacher  of  elocution  will  tell 
you  that  gesture  plays  an  important  part 
in  a  speech.  He  will,  moreover,  state 
positively  that  to  be  a  successful  actress, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  you 
must  have  perfect  control  over  your 
body.  Every  woman  must  play  a  part 
on  the  stage  of  life,  more  or  less  of  the 
allotted  seven  ages.  She  is,  therefore,  an 
actress.  A  young  lady  who  is  to  appear 
in  society  feels,  as  a  young  man  does,  the 
embarrassment  of  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  the  arms.     She  therefore  assumes 
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the  position  copyrighted  by  the  gentle 
sex,  and  folds  her  hands  in  front  of  her, 
while  her  forearms  rest  on  her  hips.  This 
is  just  as  sure  an  indication  that  she  has 
not  perfect  control  of  her  arms  as  it  is  for 
a  young  man  to  thrust  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

Women  almost  invariably  fold  their 
hands  in  front  of  them,  while  men  clasp 
theirs  back  of  them.  In  either  case 
it  may  be  a  sign  of  embarrassment. 
Any  woman  who  has  pride  longs  to  be 
graceful  in  her  movements.  There  is 
possibly  no  better  way  to  acquire  the 
necessary  ease  of  motion  than  by  gym- 
nastic drill,  whether  with  light  bells,  clubs, 
wands,  or  by  free  movements.  A  simple 
gesture  is  a  gymnastic  movement.  The 
consciousness  that  this  gesture  can  be 
made  well  gives  confidence,  and  confi- 
dence gives  the  necessary  self  control. 
Accurate  movement  of  the  body  can  be 
acquired  only  by  exercises,  whether  they 
are  called  Delsarte,  calisthenics,  or  light 
gymnastics.  The  swaying,  bending  and 
twisting  of  the  trunk  and  head  ;  the  step- 
ping, charging,  and  running  motions  for 
the  legs  ;  the  thrusting,  swinging  and 
circling  motions  for  the  arms,  if  rightly 
learned  and  practiced  daily,  will  give  ele- 
gance of  motion. 

Franklin  Sargent,  director  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Acting,  a  man  who  un- 
derstands the  art  of  making  people  grace- 
ful, says  : 

Ellen  Terry's  charm  is  perfect  freedom  of 
bodily  action,  perfect  bodily  relaxation.  You 
may  acquire  that  by  exercise.  Miss  Anderson's 
charm  consists  not  only  in  her  repose  and  her 
perfect  relaxation,  but  the  perfect  instruments 
she  has  to  work  with. 

Other  authorities  say  that  our  best  ac- 
tresses have  been  thoroughly  drilled  in 
gymnastics.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  direct 
effect  of  such  an  education  is  to  give 
elegance  of  form  and  grace  of  bearing. 
We  do  not  at  once  associate  mental 
graces  with  a  clumsy  physique,  or  the 
stupidity  of  a  clodhopper  with  the  out- 
line of  an  Apollo.  There  is  expression 
in  the  form  no  less  than  in  the  face,  and 


who  can  say  that  expression  is  no  indica- 
tion of  character  ?  Moral  and  intellectual 
power  gives  beauty  to  the  countenance  of 
an  educated  person,  while  a  lack  of  this 
gives  to  the  savage  his  misshapen  features. 
In  every  city,  dancing  masters  advertise 
that,  aside  from  the  pleasure  it  gives,  they 
teach  that  it  may  produce  ease  of  motion. 
Yet  dancing  is  only  one  form  of  free 
gymnastic  exercise.  In  a  well-managed 
gymnasium  a  systematic  series  of  marches, 
military  evolutions,  fencing  movements, 
and  similar  exercises  given  with  appro- 
priate musical  accompaniment  will  not 
only  give  the  easy  and  graceful  move- 
ments so  much  desired,  but  will  strengthen 
and  develop  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
so  that  healthful  freedom  and  ease  of  mo- 
tion must  be  the  inevitable  result.  The 
idea  that  women  must  take  a  very  subor- 
dinate part  in  the  drama  of  life  is  well 
nigh  exploded.  Many  avenues  to  in- 
fluence, usefulness,  and  distinction  are 
open  to  them  to-day.  To  take  advantage 
of  the  golden  opportunities  offered,  and 
to  realize  the  fulness  and  richness  of  life 
that  may  be  theirs,  women  must  seek 
education. 

With  health,  the  greatest  of  all  earthly 
blessings,  comes  beauty  of  form  and  face. 
Health  begets  independence,  and  inde- 
pendence, with  a  good  education,  will 
help  them  in  their  choice  of  a  life  profes- 
sion. The  women  of  the  present  day  can- 
not perhaps  win  all  that  health  offers,  but 
their  children  should.  Train  up  a  child 
as  he  should  go,  physically  as  well  as 
mentally.  To  do  this,  put  scientific 
physical  education  in  the  schools  and 
home.  Happily,  the  day  is  past  when  it 
was  not  right  for  women  to  be  trained  in 
the  gymnasium.  Our  best  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools  for  girls  and  young 
ladies  are  not  only  spending  money  freely 
upon  buildings  for  this  purpose,  but  they 
are  employing  educated,  competent  wo- 
men to  teach.  A  healthy  body  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  a  healthy  and  active  mind, 
of  a  true  womanly  heart  and  of  a  well- 
balanced  organization. 
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OB,  don't  read  this  arti- 
cle. It  will  make  you 
feel  miserable."  "  Why 
should  it  make  me  mis- 
erable?" "Because  it  is 
a  fish  story  in  which  the 
fishes  do  not  make  an 
appearance."  I  was 
amused,  and  taking  the 
newspaper  from  my 
friend  I  read  :  "  Haaking 
in  Dublin  Bay.  We 
should  strongly  advise 
our  readers  not  to  try  this 
fishing  ground  for  haak,"  etc. 
The  gentleman  who  showed 
me  this  story  in  the  smoking  room  of  the 
Royal  Marine  Hotel,  in  Kingstown,  was 
an  experienced  fisherman  himself.  He 
had  warned  me  that  there  were  very  few 
haak  off  that  part  of  the  coast.  But  some 
other  friends  insisted  that  there  was  an 
abundance  of  them  to  be  caught  between 
Howth  and  Ireland's  Eye,  and  we  accord- 
ingly arranged  the  excursion. 

I  confess  that  that  article  made  me  feel 
miserable.  But  I  knew  there  were  plenty 
of  smaller  fish  to  be  caught,  and  when 
preparing  my  tackle  I  put  among  the 
lines  two  or  three  small  ones,  with  a  sup- 
ply of  small  hooks  and  ossils. 

Before  continuing  the  story  of  my  first 
haak-fishing  expedition  I  shall  explain  the 
kind  of  fish  this  Western  Europe  haak  is 
and  its  value,  especially  in  the  British 
islands,  as  a  food  product.  The  common 
haak  {Merlusms  vulgaris)  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  British  seas,  the  greatest  quantities 
of  them  being  captured  on  the  southern 
and  western  Irish  coast.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  cod  and  ling,  and  is  dried 
and  salted  like  them  and  called,  like  the 
dried  fish  of  the  latter  species,  stock  fish. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  this  fish  are  an- 
nually shipped  from  Ireland  to  Spain, 
where  there  exists  the  greatest  demand 
for  fish  food.  The  peasants  and  poor  of 
Ireland  live  on  it  almost  entirely  as  a 
substitute  for  meat,  of  which  they  can 
buy  so  little.  In  its  fresh  state  it  is 
coarse  ;  but  when  boiled  and  served  up 
with  t<g^  and  mustard  sauce  it  forms  a 
very    palatable    and  strengthening    food. 


Many  people  prefer  it  to  any  other  kind 
of  fish,  and  I  must  say  that,  whether  it 
was  the  peculiar  cooking  oi  the  peculiar 
fineness  of  that  particular  haak,  or  that 
my  appetite  was  very  voracious,  I  con- 
sidered that  haak  to  be  one  of  the  most 
toothsome  of  the  great  fish  family  I  ever 
tasted.  It  was  firm  and  flakey  and  full 
of  "  curd,"  or,  as  the  old  fishwomen  call 
it,  "  cruds."  And  those  old  women  are  a 
most  amusing  class.  They  are  early  on 
the  piers  and  quays  to  meet  the  incom- 
ing fishermen,  from  whom  they  purchase 
a  few  haak  ;  these  they  put  on  a  platter 
or  flat  circular  board,  something  like  the 
head  of  a  barrel  ;  then  a  piece  of  old  cot- 
ton or  linen  is  folded  into  a  small  pad 
and  placed  on  the  head,  and  on  this  the 
platter  of  fish  is  nicely  balanced,  and  the 
fishwoman  starts  on  her  journey  of  sell- 
ing her  wares. 

But  I  must  away  from  the  street-crying 
women  and  to  the  fishing  ground,  h. 
party  of  seven  persons,  including  myself, 
took  the  train  to  Howth  one  evening  and, 
having  made  all  arrangements  previous- 
ly as  to  boats,  etc.,  we  were  soon  on 
board  a  fast,  well-built  "  yawl  "  and  row- 
ing like  a  racing  gig  toward  the  island 
just  outside  the  centre  of  Dublin  Bay. 
The  fisherman  we  brought  with  us — old 
Tom  Lawlor — said  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  fish  too  close  to  the  land  or  in  too 
southerly  a  position,  so  that  on  his  sug- 
gestion we  decided  to  row  outside  the  lit- 
tle island  (Ireland's  Eye),  and  cast  anchor 
a  little  to  the  southeast  of  it. 

We  got  there  about  sundown,  cast  our 
anchor,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  had 
baited  our  lines  and  were  haak  fishing. 
An  hour  passed  by  without  a  nibble. 

I  became  very  much  disgusted  with  the 
look  of  things,  and  suggested  to  my  com- 
panions that  we  buoy  up  our  spirits  with 
some  of  John  Jameson's  old  malt.  The 
effect  was  magical.  As  the  spirits  went 
down  our  hopes  rose.  We  turned  again 
to  our  lines  and  hauled  them  up  to  try 
our  hooks  and  found  that  the  sprat  bait 
had  been  nibbled  off  by  the  "ginnies,"  a 
tormentingly  small  conger  eel,  who  eter- 
nally "  sucks  "  the  bait  from  the  ground 
lines.     Old  Lawlor's  bait  was  untouched, 
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and  this  I  couldn't  understand,  and  he 
laughed  when  we  asked  how  it  was 
that  ours  were  gone  while  his  remained 
intact.  "Because  you  don't  saw,"  he  re- 
plied to  our  query.  And  he  explained 
this  expression  by  casting  his  line  again 
and  pulling  or  "  sawing "  it  backward 
and  forward  continuously  about  three 
feet.  This,  I  learned,  was  a  necessary 
operation  in  haak  fishing.  He  also  gave 
us  some  points  about  baiting  our  hooks. 
These  hooks  are  very  large,  about  four 
inches  long.  The  point  of  the  barb  is 
turned  outward  and  about  an  inch  and 
three-quarters  distant  from  the  end  of  the 
bend  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
stem  of  the  hook.  It  requires  three  or 
four  good-sized  sprats  to  bait  the  hook. 
One  is  passed  lengthways  right  round  the 
bend  and  covers  the  shaft  or  stem,  while 
the  others  are  hung  on  the  bend  with  one 
doubled  round  the  barb  point. 

The  sinking  lead  generally  weighs  from 
four  to  six  pounds,  according  to  the  cur- 
rents and  depth  of  the  water.  And  the 
line  itself  is  made  of  hemp  (flax)  and 
nearly  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  sash  line. 

The  sawing  continued  uninterruptedly, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  go  on  for- 
ever, when  tug,  tug,  tug  and  the  old  fish- 
erman's line  merrily  sang  and  spluttered 
as  he  hauled  it  over  the  gunwale.  He 
didn't  need  a  gaff,  the  lead  struck  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  reaching  over  he 
caught  hold  of  the  ossil  and  landed  a  fine 
nine-pound  haak  in  the  boat.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  astonished  member  of  the  Mer- 
lusius  vulgaris  family  was  killed  by  a 
blow  from  a  heavy  stick  (brought  for  the 
purpose),  the  hook  disengaged  from  the 
whalebony  cartilages  of  his  mouth  and 
Tom  Lawlor's  line  was  baited  and  over- 
board in  a  twinkling.  "  Now  we're  into 
'em,"  remarked  the  captor  of  the  first 
haak,  as  he  pleasantly  proceeded  with  his 
gunwale-cutting  operation. 

And  we  were  "  in  'em,"  for  my  "  saw- 
ing "  was  stopped  immediately  after  by  a 
tremendous  pull  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
and  my  first  haak  was  on  board  and 
"dead  as  a  door  nail,"  as  our  mentor  put 
it  when  I  inquired  before  risking  taking 
out  the  hook.  It  was  now  about  12 
o'clock  midnight,  and,  as  had  been  fore- 
told by  Mr.  Lawlor,  bites  and  captures 
came  more  rapidly.  So  it  continued  until 
morning  broke.  Then  the  slimy  eels 
again  began  their  work  and  we  up  lines 
and  anchor,  and  adieu  to  my  first  night's 
haak  fishing. 


As  we  were  rowed  to  shore  we  could 
see  the  Wicklow  Mountains  breaking 
through  the  night  clouds  and  the  grand 
ruggedness  of  the  coast  on  the  south 
stood  out  beautifully  as  the  sun  gradu- 
ally lit  up  the  landscape.  Then  there 
was  the  Hill  of  Howth,  with  its  light- 
house, and  Kingstown  and  Dublin  Bay, 
with  its  great  city  in  the  distance,  and 
the  fishing  boats  hurrying  and  scurrying 
toward  the  piers  to  gain  the  highest 
prices  for  their  capture.  It  made  a  lovely 
picture.  But  I  must  not  forget  our  own 
capture.  We  had  in  all  seventy-six  haak, 
two  large  conger  eels,  three  huge  skate, 
one  ling  and  three  or  four  cod.  It  was  a 
big  capture  of  haak  at  this  part  of  the 
coast. 

We  were  as  delighted  with  the  excur- 
sion and  its  results  as  was  he,  so  we  made 
arrangements  for  another  attempt  on  the 
following  Tuesday  night.  And  at  last  this 
eventful  Tuesday  came — a  bright  sunny 
day  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  "  just 
a  perfect  "  little  breeze  to  fan  us  as  we 
rowed  from  the  slip  to  the  fishing  ground. 
Arrived  there,  or  at  least  at  the  place  that 
seemed  to  be  the  same  spot  where  we 
made  our  success  a  few  evenings  before, 
Tom  Lawlor's  face  grew  dark. 

He  ordered  the  rowing  stopped  and  the 
boat  drifted  among  a  bevy  of  other  boats, 
whose  occupants  yelled  at  us  to  "  keep 
off  "  and  not  to  "  steal  their  ground." 
But  Tom  was  oblivious  of  this,  or  seemed 
to  be.  He  constantly  kept  looking  from 
the  eastern  point  of  Ireland's  Eye  toward 
Howth  Lighthouse,  and  then  in  the  di- 
rection of  Kingstown  piers  and  lights. 
Meantime  we  were  hanging  against  the 
sides  of  many  of  the  other  boats  and 
pushing  or  being  pushed  away  again, 
until  after  taking  his  bearings  to  his  com- 
plete satisfaction,  our  captain  decided  to 
row  a  little  farther  eastward  and  north- 
ward and  there,  not  ten  boat  lengths  from 
the  nearest  of  the  other  fishing  craft,  we 
cast  our  anchor. 

The  current  at  this  point  was  very 
strong.  We  had  passed  the  line  which 
divides  the  channel  current  from  the 
island-guarded  still  water,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence our  hawser  line  had  to  be  played 
out  eight  or  ten  fathoms  longer  than 
would  be  necessary  in  the  waters  just  in- 
side. Lawlor  seemed  to  have  considered 
this,  for  when  the  boat  swung  to  the 
current  and  the  hawser  became  taut, 
he  again  made  his  observations  of  the 
coast  and  island,  and  said:  "We'll   bate 
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'em  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Lawlor." 
When  asked  in  what  way  would  we  beat 
the  other  fishers,  he  replied  :  "  Because 
the  fish  must  pass  right  here  to  get  into 
the  slack  water  inside,  an'  we  have  better 
bait." 

One  of  the  boats  near  us  seemed  to  be 
in  luck,  for  although  we  could  not  see 
them  land  the  fish,  we  could  hear  the 
thud  of  the  bludgeon  on  their  doomed 
heads.  Each  sound  of  this  kind  was  tor- 
ture to  Tom.     We  hadn't  got  a  bite. 

At  last  one  of  the  party  ventured  to 
rail  him  and  said :  "  I'm  afraid  they've 
stolen  our  berth,  Tom?"  "  Yerra  not  at 
all,  sir.  Thim's  picky  dogs  they're  catch- 
in'.  I  don't  believe  wan  of  'em  knows 
enough  to  bait  his  line."  And,  so  saying, 
the  veteran  old  fisherman  pulled  up  his 
line,  readjusted  his  bait  and  began  to  saw 
with  renewed  earnestness. 

Still  no  fish — not  even  a  nibble.  And 
so  it  went  on  for  nearly  an  hour.  Then 
it  grew  dark.  The  stars  were  hidden  be- 
hind inky  clouds,  and  the  light  breeze  of 
the  afternoon  freshened,  and  the  water 
became  rough. 

After  yet  another  hour  of  sawing  and 
bait  renewing  and  smothered  words  of 
disappointment,  it  became  particularly 
gusty  and  wild,  and  then  Lawlor  became 
festive.  The  thuds  of  the  fish  killing  in 
the  neighboring  boats  were  going  on  fast 
and  furious  before  the  wind  increased, 
but  now  it  had  almost  ceased,  and  old 
Thomas  gleefully  exclaimed  :  "  Thim 
darned  landlubbers  are  gettin'  sick.  If 
they  did  steal  our  ground  they'll  have  to 
run  in  an'  then  we'll  have  a  good  haul." 
As  he  had  said  it  so  it  occurred.  One  by 
one  the  other  boats  hauled  up  their  an- 
chors and  made  for  land.  But  this  did 
not  seem  to  increase  our  luck. 

We  had  recourse  to  John  Jameson  to 
keep  alive  our  hopes  :  we  sawed  until  it 
seemed  that  the  sides  of  the  boat  would 
be  sawn  asunder  ;  the  waves  grew  larger 
and  the  boat  rocked  unpleasantly — but 
no  bite,  no  nibbling  at  our  "properly- 
baited  lines."  Several  of  the  party  were 
feeling  "  a  little  sick."  It  was  caused  by 
the  "  too  much  smoking,  whiskey,  canned 
meat,"  etc.  Of  course  no  one  would  ad- 
mit that  he  was  seasick.  But  this  fact  was 
becoming  unpleasantly  apparent.  Those 
among  us  who  were  good  sailors  and 
ardent  fishermen  were  beginning  to  fear 
that,  if  it  became  a  little  wilder,  our 
friends  would  soon  have  to  admit  sea- 
sickness  and   pray    to  be  taken   ashore. 


Old  Tom  apparently  saw  this  too,  so,  to 
"  take  their  minds  off  it  "  (as  he  after- 
ward explained  the  reason  for  his  new 
move),  he  suggested  that  we  change  our 
berth. 

This  we  did,  and  with  great  difficulty 
succeeded  in  getting  our  anchor  down 
just  about  where  was  located  the  boat  on 
board  which  we  fancied  they  caught  so 
many  fish.  Here,  however,  our  luck 
didn't  seem  to  be  improved.  Sawing 
became  difficult,  owing  to  the  heavy 
seas  that  were  running,  and  more  than 
one  of  the  crew  were  hors  de  combat^ 
with  their  heads  ungracefully  leaning 
over  the  gunwale.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  in  this  way.  But  it  was  a  case  of 
honor  with  Tom  Lawlor  :  he  wouldn't 
go  ashore  until  he  caught  some  haak. 
Nil  desperandu7n  seemed  to  be  his  motto, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  unless  the 
fish  soon  began  to  bite,  our  chances  of 
getting  home  to  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing would  be  very  slim  indeed. 

The  wind  was  increasing  every  minute, 
and  now  huge  drops  of  rain  were  assisting 
the  spray  from  the  waves  as  they  dash- 
ed against  us  to  drench  us  thoroughly. 
Everyone  on  board  was  silent  and  saw- 
ing— sawing  and  thinking.  At  last,  as  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  insist  on  return- 
ing to  Howth,  a  violent  jerk  at  the  end 
of  my  line  warned  me  that  "  something" 
was  there.  In  I  hauled  at  a  terrific  pace, 
and  when  I  threw  the  fish  over  the  side 
of  the  boat  I  was  delighted  to  find  it  was 
a  fine  eight-pound  haak. 

This  break  in  our  ill-luck  revived  our 
spirits.  A  bumper  of  whiskey  all  round 
roused  even  our  sick  companions,  and,  as 
though  my  capture  was  the  pioneer  of  a 
shoal  of  them,  every  line  was  soon  hauling 
in  splendid  fish  as  fast  as  they  could  bait 
their  hooks.  But  our  enjoyment  was 
short  lived.  The  wind  was  blowing  furi- 
ously from  the  southeast,  and  during  a 
lull  in  our  haak-hauling  sport,  old  Tom 
suddenly  yelled  "  Good  God,  we're  drag- 
ging our  anchor  !  "  In  an  instant  he  was  at 
the  bow  and  trying  the  hawser,  but  then 
his  disappointment  was  more  keen.  He 
cried  to  us  :  "  Let  your  lines  drop  and  out 
oars  ;  the  hawser's  parted,  and  we'll  be  on 
the  rocks  if  ye  don't  pull  lively." 

We  didn't  need  much  pressing  to  aban- 
don our  lines,  for,  looking  toward  the 
island,  we  discovered  that  we  were  not 
many  boat  lengths  from  the  ugly  reefs, 
over  which  the  water  was  now  breaking 
wildly.      Seasickness    and    haaking    and 
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sawing  and  whiskey  were  now  all  forgot- 
ten. All  we  thought  of  was  "  How  can 
we  avert  shipwreck  ? "  It  was  a  terrific 
struggle  against  the  elements.  Eight 
oars  were  worked  with  all  the  strength 
of  eight  strong  men.  But  the  water 
was  too  rough,  the  stroke  was  uneven  ; 
sometimes  the  oars  on  one  side  did  not 
even  touch  the  water,  and  we  did  not 
seem  to  gain  an  inch  on  that  fearful  gale, 
which  was  now  trying  to  hurl  us  against 
the  rocks. 

It  was  an  awful  half  hour  of  suspense 
as  we  pulled  and  pulled  at  the  great  oars 
of  that  whaleboat.  But  it  was  a  pull 
for  life.  The  water  dashed  over  us  and 
drenched  us  to  the  skin  ;  not  a  word  was 
spoken,  and  our  eyes  were  fixed  in  horror 
on  the  breakers  behind,  now  not  ten  yards 
off,  toward  which  the  storm  was  irresisti- 
bly blowing  us. 

Above  the  howling  wind  and  the  crash- 
ing of  the  angry  waters  against  the  rocky 
beach  there  suddenly  sounded  Lawlor's 
voice  :  "  There's  only  one  chance  for  our 
lives !  Port  the  helm  hard,  and  pull 
round  altogether.  If  we  can  turn  her  we 
can  maybe  steer  her  between  the  rocks." 
Not  knowing  what  to  do,  we  at  once  did 
as  he  commanded.  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  moment  the  boat  was  broadside  to 
the  gale,  our  oars  were  useless,  and,  like 
a  songbird  blown  against  the  battlements 
of  some  castle  in  a  furious  gale,  our  boat 
was  in  an  instant  crushed  between  two 
huge  rocks. 

There  was  now  no  time  for  thinking, 
many  of  us  prayed  aloud  unconsciously. 
But  the  veteran  sailor  had  a  stout  heart, 
his  nerve  was  extraordinary,  and  his  eyes, 
unblinded  by  the  salt  and  water  and  wind, 
hurriedly  examined  the  situation.  With 
a  voice  like  a  trumpet  he  commanded  us 
to  be  still,  to  cling  to  the  seats  and  wait. 
And,  luckily  obeying  his  orders,  the  boat 
was  suddenly  lifted  from  the  rocks  against 
which  she  was  thrown  by  a  huge  wave, 
and  landed  "  high  and  dry  "  fully  twenty 
yards  inland. 

We  were  saved  by  the  very  fury  of  the 
storm  that  sought  to  wreck  us.  But  we  were 
not  uninjured,  the  boat  was  smashed  be- 
yond repair,  two  or  three  sprained  arms  and 
ankles  and  general  shock  were  the  casual- 
ties among  the  crew.    But  fortunately  and 


curiously  our  friend  John  Jam.eson  was  not 
lost  in  the  general  wreck,  and  now,  indeed, 
did  we  stand  in  good  need  of  the  fine  old 
spirit.  No  glasses  were  used,  but  from 
the  bottle's  mouth  each  one  took  a  large 
drink,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  old  tar 
poured  some  down  his  back  and  into  his 
boots  to  prevent  "  the  rheumatiz."  And 
here,  perched  on  the  rocks,  and  some  of 
us  suffering  intensely  from  the  bruises  and 
excitement  of  the  accident,  we  were  forced 
to  remain  until  day  dawned  and  the  morn- 
ing light  showed  us  exactly  how  matters 
were. 

Then  we  made  an  examination  of  what 
remained  of  our  outfit,  and  despite  our 
unpleasant  position  we  could  not  repress 
a  laugh  to  see,  away  out  on  the  rocks, 
three  haak  hanging  on  to  the  ends  of  as 
many  of  our  lines  which  were  abandoned 
in  the  struggle  for  our  lives.  Lawlor  for- 
got the  loss  of  his  boat  when  he  saw  them 
and  said  :  "  Didn't  I  tell  ye  ?  I  knowed 
well  that  we  could  catch  'em."  And  then 
we  examined  the  boat  and  found  there 
nearly  fifty  splendid  haak. 

We  bandaged  up  the  strains  and  bruises 
of  our  injured  companions,  and  when  the 
light  grew  stronger  scanned  the  horizon 
for  a  boat,  or  some  kind  of  vessel  that 
could  help  us  out  of  our  plight.  Then 
we  hoisted  some  handkerchiefs,  tied  them 
flag-like  on  our  mast  and  waved  it  toward 
the  shore.  But  not  a  boat  came  toward 
us  from  that  quarter.  We  remained  on 
the  island  until  it  was  nearly  noon,  and 
then,  the  storm  abating,  several  fishing 
boats  came  out  to  fish.  One  of  them, 
luckily,  saw  us,  and  in  a  short  time  we 
were  taken  off,  fish  and  all  ;  and,  after  our 
narrow  escape  and  enjoyable  (?)  night's 
fishing,  we  were  not  sorry  when  our  feet 
touched  terra  firrna  on  the  pier  slip,  just 
below  Costello's  saloon.  Into  this  hostel- 
ry we  invited  our  saviors,  and  with  many  a 
toast,  washed  down  as  each  one  willed,  our 
second  night's  haak  fishing  was  finished. 

We  presented  Lawlor  with  a  new  boat, 
to  replace  the  one  "  he  wrecked  us  in,"  as 
one  of  my  friends  told  him,  when  pre- 
senting it  to  him.  And  often,  as  the  sea- 
son went  on  and  the  haak  disappeared 
and  other  fishes  took  their  places  on  the 
ground,  we  enjoyed  a  few  hours'  "  small 
fishing"  with  our  old  friend  Tom  Lawlor. 
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Chapter  III. — "Two    Shots!" 


SHORT  time  has 
passed  since  that 
luckless  day.  We 
have  been  on  a 
long  round,  look- 
ing at  traps  and 
shooting  a  few 
partridges.  Many 
a  lake  we  have 
crossed  and  moun- 
•  t  ai  n  climbed  — 
mountains  that 
would  charm  the  heart  of  a  "  braw  fine 
Hieland  laddie  ;"  but  I  am  not  a  "  Hie- 
land  laddie,"  so  I  must  admit  that  to- 
ward 5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  often 
found  them  a  trifle  monotonous,  my  pack 
a  trifle  heavy  ;  for  this  hunting — just  be- 
tween ourselves,  oh,  public  ! — very  closely 
resembles  work.  But  who  minds  work, 
after  all,  with  a  glorious  blue  sky  over 
your  head,  through  which  the  fleecy  white 
clouds  drift  like  the  sails  of  a  fleet  far 
out  at  sea,  while  the  wind  whirls  the 
powdery  snow  up  and  sends  it  driving 
across  the  lakes,  cutting  your  face — not 
as  soft,  perhaps,  as  it  looks — and  you  hear 
the  monotonous,  steady,  stirring  creak  of 
your  snowshoes.  It  is  bracing  work, 
though  hard — work  that  will  bronze  the 
cheek,  toughen  the  muscles,  give  sauce 
for  the  hard  tack — appetite  sauce  !  Is 
there  anything  like  it  ? 

And  tobacco,  tobacco  !  Oh,  that  I 
could  write  an  ode  to  tobacco  !  Oh, 
that  I  were  a  millionaire,  that  I  might  set 
up  a  monument  to  tobacco  ! 

We  return  to  our  snowshoes  and  rifles, 
our  hard  tack  and  harder  companions, 
our  blazing  camp  fires,  our  still,  solemn 
nights  among  the  spectral  forest  trees  ; 
where  the  beaver  is  feeding  on  his  poplar 
and  waiting  for  the  spring,  for  the  rush- 
ing spring  waters,  for  the  glorious  spring 
air,  for  his  fresh  food,  for  the  old  is  sour- 
ing ;  when  the  rivers  tear  away  their 
banks,  and  the  Whiskey  Jack  shrieks 
louder  and  shriller  in  the  excitement  of 
the  times !  Back  to  the  green  woods, 
where  the  wolves  are  hunting  down  the 
deer,  where  the  marten  chases  the  red 
squirrel,  the  mink  slays  the  brook  trout, 


and  the  hunter — the  wily  hunter — whets 
his  knife  and  slays  them  all  !  Back  we 
must  go  further  than  this,  till  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wolves  grows  faint  behind  and 
the  mountains  rise  steep  before  us,  up  to 
where  the  jack  pine  and  lichen  grow  ! 
There  among  the  grand  old  hills  to  the 
north  we  will  find  our  game  —  the  shy, 
timid  cariboo.  There  he  stands  scraping 
up  the  snow  with  his  fore  feet,  every  now 
and  then  raising  his  head  to  sniff  the  tell- 
tale wind.  He  starts  !  A  tremble  runs 
through  his  fore  shoulders.  Up  goes  the 
gamey  head  ;  how  the  nostrils  widen  at 
that  long  sniff  ! 

Did  he  hear  or  scent  anything  ? 

Was  it  the  snap  of  that  breaking  twig, 
or  have  you  gone  a  little  too  much  to 
windward  ?  If  you  are  within  sight  and 
shot,  now  is  your  chance,  and  only  chance  ! 
The  rock  behind  him  is  not  more  steady. 
Take  him  well  in  the  shoulder  or  high  up 
in  the  neck.  Now  for  a  steady  hand  and 
cool  nerve  ! 

Not  within  shot  ?  Then  you  will  not 
see  him  again  for  many  a  weary  mile. 

Go  back  to  your  wigwam  and  listen  to 
the  laughter  of  the  squaws  and  curse 
your  luck  ;  it  is  the  wisest  thing  to  do. 

Only  for  one  instant  will  he  remain  a 
statue,  for  the  wind  has  told  him  a  tale — 
a  tale  of  white  snow  dyed  in  blood  !  The 
grand  muscles  are  brought  into  play  ;  out 
stands  the  little  tuft  of  a  tail,  and  with 
a  graceful,  sidelong  leap  he  is  off  into 
that  long,  steady  trot,  only  broken  when 
he  leaps  up  the  hillsides.  On  he  goes, 
steadily — oh,  so  steadily — with  an  action 
that  would  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  wolf 
in  no  time,  and  cause  it  to  sit  down  and 
ponder  with  a  shame-faced  smirk  ;  for  the 
cariboo  may  stop  after  fifteen  miles,  but 
the  chances  are  even  that  it  may  go  on 
for  thirty. 

But  here  I  am  wandering  thirty  miles 
at  least  from  my  story,  and  my  audience 
again  becoming  impatient.  I  do  not 
blame  them  either.  To  return  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter  and  the  continua- 
tion of  this  interesting  and  soul-stirring 
little  narrative. 

About  half  past  3  o'clock   on   an  after- 
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noon,  a    few  days   later  than    the   heart- 
breaking events  of  the   last   chapter,  we 
strike  Mokooming  Lake  again.     We  have 
had  some  cold  weather  since  then — cold, 
stinging    weather,    that    caused    the    tall 
rampikes   to   crack  like   pistol  shots    out 
there    in    the  Brule.      There   is  no  black 
line   of    dancing  water   to   mock   us  now 
on  the  clear   stretch  of  Mokooming.     A 
strong  west  wind  sweeps  down  the  lake, 
catching  up  the  powdery  snow  and  send- 
ing it  like  banks  of  driving  mist  whirling 
before  it,  every  now  and  then  enveloping 
us,    to    pass    on,  leaving  a  stinging  feel- 
ing in  our  cheeks  and  the  backs  of  our 
legs.     We  are  walking  along  the  shore 
at  the  foot  of  the  great 
bluffs  we  climbed  a  few 
days  before.     What  is 
that  track   which 
appears    every 
here  and  there  in 
between  the  wave- 
like drifts,  scarce- 
ly discernible  ?  ^^^£'~ 
Wabun    Anung  "^^^Kt 
stops,  looks  at  it  a 
moment.    "  N  e  -  i  s  h 
adick"   (two  cariboo), 
he  says.  For  a  short  dis-  ,  ;- 
tance  we  follow  the  trail.                '        :,  ^. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  were  not  trav- 
eling when  they 
broke     through 
the  top  ice  here. 
I   ask   Wabun 
Anung  how  far 
he    thinks     the 
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cariboo  are.  To  my  joy  he  tells  me  that 
he  believes  them  to  be  within  two  and  a 
half  or  three  miles  at  the  farthest,  and 
adds  "We  will  hunt  them  to-morrow." 

We    go  on  another  half  mile  or  so  till 
we  find  a  good  place  for  wood,  and  in  a 
thick  clump  of  spruce  we  make  our  camp. 
We    intend    making    this    place    a   head- 
quarters, leaving  our  provisions  here  and 
hunting  the   country    a   day's    tramp    in 
every  direction,  so  we  make  our  camp  as 
comfortable  as    possible.      After  shovel- 
ing   the   snow  away  with  our  snowshoes 
and  pitching  our  shelter  tent,  we  cut  some 
small    spruce    and 
balsam    and    plant 
them  in  a  thick  wall 
to   the    front    and 
windward.    It  gives 
a  very  snug  appear- 
ance and  is  as  com- 
fortable as  it  looks, 
for    that    night, 
though  the    follow- 
ing evening  the  wind 
changes  and  blows 
through    the    only 
side  not  walled  up, 
_  nearly      suffocating 

us  with  the  smoke. 
-'S^      However,    to  -  mor- 
■~      row  'evening  is  still 
in    the    future,    the 
-!      dim  future,    so  why 
borrow  trouble,  why 
,_g-,._^^      worry  about  to-mor- 
"^^^P      row?     "Let  us  eat, 
i=3iWr;        drink  and  be  merry, 
for  " —  we   die  per- 
chance  to-morrow  ! 
In  the  meantime  we 
will  have  an  early  tea 
and  rest  our  weary  limbs 
't*'^  on  our  good  brush   bed, 

and   tell    yarns,    as    usual, 
while  the  fire  crackles.     At 
about   9  p.  M.  the  wind  falls, 
and  knocking  the  ashes  out  of 
our   pipes  we  turn  in.     The   fol- 
"^  lowing   morning  breaks  clear  and 

fine— too    fine    altogether    to    our    liking 

not    a    breath    of    wind    stirs   the   tall 

spruce  tops.  An  intense  blue,  cloudless 
sky,  hardly  the  weather  one  would  choose 
for  still  hunting,  and  I  do  not  choose  it 
for  my  part.  But  Wabun  Anung  prophe- 
sies wind  by  noon.  So  we  eat  our  break- 
fast leisurely,  smoke  a  pipe,  and  after  do- 
ing our  dinner  up  in  a  blanket  we  start 
out.     The   sun   by    this   time    has    risen 
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above  the  hills  and  shines  across  the  lake 
with  clear,  cold  brilliancy ;  there  is  not 
the  slightest  vapor  in  the  air,  the  snow 
gleaming  white  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  dark  green  of  the  cypress  and  spruce 
and  that  deep  immeasurable  blue  for  a 
background.  Just  cold  enough  to  make 
your  ears  and  cheeks  tingle,  a  bracing  air 
that  gives  a  spring  to  your  step,  an  add- 
ed love  for  this  grand,  glorious  world,  a 
pride  in  your  youth,  strength  and  man- 
hood. There  is  no  weariness  of  life  here, 
no  enmci,  among  these  lonely  ice-bound 
northern  lakes. 

At  first  the  trail  we  strike  leads  us  in 
a  direction  across  the  lake  for  the  farther 
side,  then  twists  about,  getting  nearer  the 
shore  we  have  just  left.  At  last  we  see  it 
plain  enough,  in  the  deep  snow  where  it 
leaves  the  lake.  Right  up  among  and 
over  the  great  bluffs  we  climbed  a  few 
days  before  it  goes.  Every  now  and 
then  Wabun  Anung  stops,  glances  anx- 
iously at  the  spruce  tops  for  signs  of  the 
longed-for  wind  ;  but  they  are  motionless, 
steady  as  the  hill  on  which  they  stand. 
He  mutters  something,  tries  to  comfort 
himself  and  me  by  saying  :  "  Nebowa 
nodin  undas  nocqua  "  (enough  wind  by 
noon)  ;  but  by  noon  it  may  be  too  late  ; 
this  creak,  creak  of  our  snowshoes,  which 


sounds  to  me  much  louder  than  it  ever  did 
before,  may  strike  the  ear  of  the  wary, 
listening  game  and  start  them  off  on  a  ten 
or  fifteen  mile  trot.  I  think  of  this,  and 
suggest  to  Wabun  Anung  a  return  to 
camp  till  the  wind  rises.  At  first  he 
seems  half  inclined  to  accede,  but  the 
excitement  of  the  chase  is  on  him. 

"  We  will  go  on  a  little  farther,"  he 
says. 

So  on  we  go — up  and  down  and  round 
the  hills  we  foilow  it,  not  advancing  much, 
for  the  trail  keeps  doubling  on  itself. 

At  last  we  come  to  their  yesterday's 
tracks  in  a  deep  gully.  In  front  of  us  is 
a  mountain,  and  somewhere  on  it,  Wabun 
Anung  tells  me,  we  will  find  them — or 
they  will  find  us,  I  think — a  vast  differ- 
ence. I  say  nothing,  however.  Always 
when  hunting  in  the  woods  with  an 
Indian,  let  him  have  his  own  way,  follow 
him  like  a  lamb,  do  whatever  he  tells  you 
— he  knows  what  he  is  about.  This  is 
my  advice  to  young  gentlemen  from 
town — would-be  sportsmen  ;  they  may 
know  a  thing  or  two  about  office  life  and 
balls,  but  about  the  woods  they  know 
nothing,  and  about  the  temper  of  Indians 
less  than  nothing — in  all  probability. 

When  we  near  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain Wabun  Anung  stops  and  tells  me  to 
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take  the  lead.  I  draw  the  cover  off  my 
rifle  and  crouch  down  low.  I  can  see 
that  on  the  summit  there  is  a  place  bare 
of  trees.  When  I  arrive  at  the  edge  of 
this,  I  stop  and  peer  cautiously  about 
Wabun  Anung  is  a  little  way  behind  me. 

About  twenty  yards  ahead  the  snow 
has  been  tramped  down  and  scraped 
away.  I  can  see  that  this  very  morning 
the  cariboo  have  been  feeding  here.  I 
turn  and  beckon  to  Wabun  Anung.  In 
an  instant  he  is  beside  me.  After  looking 
at  the  tracks  for  a  few  moments  he  says 
that  I  had  better  go  straight  on  very 
quietly,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out — need- 
less to  tell  me — while  he  goes  round  the 
mountain  top  to  the  right.  Then  we  sep- 
arate. 

For  about  fifteen  minutes  I  go  on,  very 
cautiously  using  every  tree  and  bush  for 
cover.  I  am  determined  that  it  will  not 
be  my  fault  if  I  do  not  get  a  shot  this 
time.  Every  second  I  expect  to  see  one 
suddenly  start  into  sight.  My  rifle  is  at 
full  cock — so,  I  might  say,  are  my  eyes  and 
ears.  At  this  moment,  some  two  hundred 
yards  away  to  my  right,  I  hear  a  clear, 
sharp  report,  followed  by  a  tick,  plainly 
to  be  heard  almost  as  the  report  itself,  as 
the  bullet  strikes  a  branch.  Numerous 
curses,  not  loud,  but  very,  very  deep,  I 
mutter  on  my  luck  and  push  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  shot  as  fast  as  possible, 
expecting  to  find 
Wabun  Anung 
grinning  over  the 
carcase  of  a  cari- 
boo— not  shot  by 
me. 

Bang  !  Another 
report  rings  out, 
echoing  among  the 
hills  and  dying 
away  fainter,  faint- 
er in  the  valleys. 

I  feel  in  a  thor- 
oughly bad  temper 
by  this  time  and,  I 
grieve  to  say,  curse 
most  heartily  both 
aloud  and  to  my- 
self. I  must  ease 
m  y  overburdened 
feelings  before  I 
hail  Wabun  Anung, 
my  face  wreathed  y 
in  smiles,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on 
his  success.  I  feel 
quite    certain    of 


finding  two  dead  at  the  very  least  I  am 
hurryirp-  down  the  side  of  a  knoll  on  the 
mountan,  .op  ;  some  fifty  yards  ahead  of 
me  is  another  one. 

Suddenly,  without  a  sound  of  warning, 
a  fine  buck  cariboo  goes  boundmg  up  the 
far  side  of  the  knoll  before  me,  reaches 
the  summit  and  is  in  the  act  of  bounding 
down  the  near  side. 

It  is  my  turn  now  ' 

I  throw  up  my  rifle,  take  a  rapid  aim 
for  its  neck  and  fire  ! 

Clear  and  sharp  the  report  rings  out. 
It  continues  the  spring  it  is  in  the  act  of 
making  ;  while  still  in  the  air  its  head 
drops,  alighting  in  the  snow  on  its  shoul- 
ders, its  fore  legs  doubled  beneath  it.  It 
never  moves  again. 

I  have  not  much  time  to  contemplate 
my  handiwork,  for,  glancing  up,  I  see  a 
second     one 
chargmg  along 
right    ni    the 
track    of    the 
buck      I  start, 
attempt     to 
turn  quickly  so 
as    to    face    it 
for  a  sure  shot 
One  snowshoe 
catches    some- 
how and,  trip- 
ping me,  I  fall 
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flat  on  my  back.  At  this  moment  tlie 
cariboo  sees  me  ;  stops  an  instant.  From 
where  I  lie  I  can  just  see  its  h^-"  above 
the  top  of  the  knoll,  with  round,  startled 
eyes  looking  at  me. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  rise.  Seizing  the 
trigger  guard  in  one  hand,  I  throw  the 
shell  out  and  reload.  I  seem  to  be  tak- 
ing a  long  time  about  it,  but  I  cannot  be 
more  than  a  second  or  two,  for  the  cari- 
boo is  there  still.  We  seem  to  be  look- 
ing straight  into  each  other's  eyes. 

I  raise  my  rifle  and,  aiming  a  couple  of 
inches  below  the  nose,  so  as  to  take  it  in 
the  neck  just  under  the  chin,  fire.  Again 
that  clear  report  rings  out,  breaking  the 
stillness  of  the  woods.  When  the  smoke 
clears  away  the  head  has  disappeared. 

Scrambling  to  my  feet,  I  rush  to  the 
top  of  the  knoll,  at  the  same  time  reload- 
ing, to  find  cariboo  No.  2  lying  in  its 
tracks,  with  just  sufficient  life  to  raise  its 
head  for  an  instant,  draw  a  long  breath, 
like  a  sigh  ;  a  few  flecks  of  blood  come  to 
its  lips,  the  dark  eyes  glaze,  as  slowly, 
slowly  the  gamey  head  sinks  down  till  it 
rests  upon  the  white  snow — dead  ! 

A  few  minutes  more  and  Wabun  Anung 
comes  in  sight  scrambling  down  the  hill 
side. 

"  Ne-ish  adick  !  "  (two  cariboo),  I  call 
out,  grinning. 

"  Neeshishim  !  neeshishim  shogonosh!  " 
(well  done !  well  done,  white  man  !)  he 
answers,  joyously.  What  cares  he  who 
shoots  them,  so  long  as  he  gets  them. 

After  taking  off  a  forequarter  we  bury 
them  in  the  snow.  The  two  shots  I  heard 
had  been  fired  by  Wabun  Anung  at  a  long 
range  ;  both  had  missed.  We  return  to 
camp  for  our  dinner,  and  what  a  dinner 
we  eat !  How  good  that  fresh  meat  tastes 
after  pork,  and  how  thoroughly  happy  we 
feel  afterward  ;  puffing  away  at  our  pipes 
and  fighting  the  morning's  battle  over 
again,  or  stretched  on  the  balsam  brush, 
too  lazy  and  dreamily  contented  even  to 
yarn. 

All  that  night  it  snowed  steadily,  and 
toward  morning  a  southeast  wind  sprung 
up  and  blew  hard,  filling  our  tent  with 
smoke  and  wet  drifting  snow.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  we  start  for  Mississauga, 
the  walking  tremendously  heavy.  I  think 
with  a  weary  sigh  of  the  eighteen  miles 
or  so  before  us,  and  heartily  wish  it  over. 
First  we  go  to  the  mountain  top  where 
we  shot  the  cariboo,  and,  digging  one  up, 
we  skin  and  butcher  it.  Wabun  Anung 
then  asked  me  if  I  could  carry  some  meat 


to  Mississauga,  besides  my  pack.  It  felt 
quite  heavy  enough  without  any  extra 
weight,  but  I  was  young  and  foolish  in 
those  days,  so  of  course  answered,  with 
assumed  joyousness  :  "Oh,  yes." 

I  did  not  feel  at  the  time  as  if  I  could, 
but  one  must  not  be  beaten  by  an  Indian, 
if  one  lives  among  them.  There  would 
be  too  much  smiling  and  sneering  at  the 
shogonosh  to  make  life  bearable. 

There  are  two  things  these  red  brethren 
of  ours  admire  above  all.  The  first  of 
these  is  strength.  The  second  is  to  be  a 
good  hunter.  This  last  accomplishment 
(if  I  may  call  it  so)  covers  a  great  deal. 
You  must  be  a  good  canoe  man.  By  a 
good  canoe  man  I  do  not  mean  one  who 
can  paddle  well. 

I  have  seen  numbers  of  girls  who  could 
paddle  quite  as  well  as  any  man  and  much 
more  gracefully,  but  they  are  quite  as  far 
removed  from  being  canoe  men  as  the 
Tam  o'Shantered,  white-flanneled  young 
gentlemen  who  sit  bolt  upright  on  the 
stern  seat  and  paddle  them  about.  A 
canoe  man  is  one  who  can  read  the  sur- 
face of  a  rapid  as  you  can  a  chart,  telling 
by  the  surface  where  the  sunken  boulder 
lies,  where  the  deepest  and  safest  channel 
is — often  not  much  wider  than  your  ca- 
noe and  crooked  as  a  snake.  You  have 
to  see  this  at  a  glance  ;  there  is  no  time 
for  hesitation.  "  Will  I  take  this  or  that 
channel  ?  "     Hesitation  means  wreck  ! 

To  a  canoe  man  there  is  very  often  no 
choice  ;  the  channel  opens  out  to  him  bit 
by  bit  at  a  time  as  he  rounds  the  bends — 
plainly  to  be  seen  by  his  experienced  eye 
— twisted  as  the  silver  thread  of  a  brook 
through  green  meadows,  seen  from  a  hill- 
top. 

A  narrow  path,  indeed  ! 
It  will  take  years  of  study  to  learn  to 
read  this  little  bit  of  nature— the  tum- 
bling, foam-flecked,  roaring  rapid  !  Then, 
too,  you  must  be  able  to  pole  up  a  river — 
an  art  in  itself  !  It  looks  easy.  Just  try 
it,  friend  ! 

You  must  also  be  a  good  portager.  A 
good  shot !  Have  unlimited  stock  of  pa- 
tience, self  reliance  and  determination. 
All  these,  with  a  certain  amount  of  pluck, 
will  make  you,  in  time,  a  hunter — provid- 
ed you  have  other  qualities  too  numerous 
to  mention  thrown  in. 

To  continue.  I  got  Wabun  Anung  to 
do  up  my  pack  and  put  in  what  meat 
he  wanted  me  to  carry,  and,  after  tying 
up  his  own,  we  started.  I  felt,  when  I 
had  managed  by  a  mighty  effort  to  swing 
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mine  on  my  back  with  the  tump  line  over 
my  head,  my  heavy  rifle  between  it  and 
my  neck,  over  my  shoulder,  that  my 
chances  of  sitting  at  the  festive  Hudson 
Bay  post  board  that  night  were  slim 
indeed. 

Up  and  down  the  mountain  sides  and 
across  the  lakes  we  tramped,  where  the 
weight  of  snow  had  pressed  down  the 
ice  so  as  to  let  the  water  over  it,  and 
through  this  snow  and  into  the  water  our 
snowshoes  would  sink  at  every  step,  com- 
ing out  caked  and  five  times  their  weight. 
It  was  weary,  weary,  heartbreaking  work 
we  had  of  it  that  day. 

"  And  this  is  what  you  call  sport,  you 
awful  idiot,"  I  would  murmur  softly  to 
myself  as  the  perspiration  trickled  down 
my  nose. 

On  we  go  over  those  everlasting  hills, 
while  the  tump  line  seems  to  be  pressing 
my  skull  into  my  brains  and  the  pack  has 
certainly  gained  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  in 
weight.  At  last  we  come  to  the  Patogos- 
ing  River,  and  there  is  that  mountain — 
steepest  of  all — just  south  of  it.  Up  it  we 
climb,  ever  so  slowly,  with  heads  bent 
forward  so  that  we  cannot  see  any  dis- 
tance before  us. 

How  those  heavy  packs  seem  to  drag 
us  down  !  I  raise  my  head  and  glance 
upward,  to  see  the  summit  apparently  as 
far  off  as  ever.  Groaning  inwardly,  I  re- 
member that  this  world  is  peopled  by 
wise  men  and  fools — the  majority  fools, 
and  I  am  without  doubt  one  of  the  ma- 
jority. However,  the  highest  hill  top  is 
gained — I  am  told.  Perseverance  does  it 
with  this  hill,  as  it  has  with  many  an- 
other, and  we  reach  the  top  at  last. 

Oh,  the  indescribable  relief  of  drop- 
ping your  pack  and  seating  yourself  on 
it,  rubbing  your  stiff  neck  and  feeling 
that  the  worst  is  over,  and  only  four  miles 
or  so  more  to  walk  ! 


After  a  five  minutes'  rest  we  start 
again,  and  about  half  past  4  o'clock  we 
arrive  at  Wabun  Anung's  lodge,  and, 
slinging  down  our  packs  to  the  barking 
of  numerous  half-starved  dogs,  walk  in. 
There  is  much  smiling,  laughing  and 
munching  in  the  lodge  that  night,  and 
"  Ta-a-bid"  does  his  share,  you  may  be 
sure. 

But  for  all  this  jollification  I  do  not 
stay  ;  the  post  is  still  a  mile  away.  So 
shouldering  my  pack  again  with  a  cheery 
"  Booshow  !  Booshow  !  "  I  leave  them. 
Twenty  minutes  of  a  walk  and  the  post  is 
reached  and  the  hunt  over  at  last  !  At 
last,  my  audience  joyfully  echo,  or  is  it 
only  a  snore  I  fancy  I  hear  ?  How  com- 
fortable the  red  light  looks  streaming 
through  the  window  !  I  cannot  tell 
you. 

I  kick  off  my  snowshoes  and  pushing 
the  door  open  walk  into  the  kitchen, 
where  the  whole  family  is  assembled. 

''  Goodness  gracious  !  Well  !  Hullo  !  " 
[Oh,  blessed  English  again]  a  chorus  of 
voices  greet  me. 

My  whole  face  becomes  one  gigantic 
grin.  I  rub  my  neck  and  say,  "  Gibbee 
don  neen  punge  skittewaboo."  There  is 
a  laugh  and  answering  grin  all  around, 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  man's  wife,  going 
over  to  a  cupboard,  produces  a  large, 
square,  jolly-looking  black  bottle,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  gives  me  a  hot  Scotch 
that  would  warm  the  typical  Scotchman's 
heart,  not  to  mention  the  rest  of  his  braw 
fine  body. 

I  sit  down,  sip  it,  become  communica- 
tive, tell  my  tale  of  the  great  mountains 
climbed  and  the  cold,  wind-swept  lakes 
crossed,  rub  my  neck  and  twist  my  head 
about  as  I  tell  of  my  portaging  ;  but  brace 
up  wonderfully,  and  stiffness  is  forgotten 
as  I  tell  of  my 

"  Two  shots  !  " 
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Chapter  VH. — Continued. 

TSS  POLLY  HERRICK 
understood,  of  course, 
that  the  result  of 
the  Hunt  Cup  >was  of 
great  moment  to  her 
mother  ;  but  if  Skelton 
could  not  ride  for  them 
how  could  he  help  them  ?  She 
was  sorely  vexed  at  the  idea  of 
his  riding  in  this  race  at  all. 
She  would  far  rather  have  him 
by  her  side  while  it  was  being 
run.  She  would  be  proud  to 
see  him  triumphant  in  any 
other  contest,  but  there  would 
be  small  satisfaction  in  such  victories  un- 
less he  came  to  receive  congratulations 
on  his  prowess  from  her  own  lips. 

In  short,  if  Miss  Herrick  had  put  her 
thoughts  into  articulate  form  she  would 
have  said  :  "What's  the  use  of  his  being 
successful  if  he  is  not  to  come  and  talk 
the  whole  thing  over  with  me  directly 
afterward  ?  I  should  like  to  see  him  win 
two  good  races  ;  but  that  would  be  quite 
enough.  Mother  is  all  very  well,  but  I 
don't  get  so  many  outings  that  I  wish  to 
spend  the  whole  time  talking  to  her." 

"Well,  Polly,"  replied  Tom  Skelton, 
after  a  short  pause,  "  I  must  do  my  best. 
I'm  sure  I  wish  that  I  wasn't  riding  in 
the  Hunt  Cup.  It  will  go  terribly  against 
the  grain  to  have  to  do  my  best  to  beat 
your  mother.  The  only  comfort  is  that  I 
think  Flycatcher  is  pretty  sure  to  beat  my 
mount,  even  if  he  fails  to  win  outright. 
And  now  good-bye." 

And  it  may  be  presumed  that,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  attention  he  meant  to  pay 
her  at  Ascot,  the  jockey   snatched  a  kiss 

from  the  girl's  lips  before  his  departure. 
^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

* 
Mr.  Bygrove  is  in   a  state  of  feverish 

anxiety  with  regard  to  his  nephew's  pro- 
ceedings. Nearer  and  nearer  draws  the 
time  at  which  those  terrible  bills  must  be 
either  met  or  protested,  and  that  the  lat- 


ter means  ruin  is  still  more  evident  to 
Mr.  Bygrove  than  when  he  first  failed  to 
obtain  an  extension  of  time  from  Hiram 
Moss.  Rack  his  brains  as  he  may,  he 
can  think  of  no  one  who  will  find  him 
this  money.  The  one  way  only  that 
presents  itself  of  obtaining  this  ^3,000 
is  that  forlorn  chance  that  he  has  con- 
fided to  Charlie  to  manage  for  him,  and 
concerning  which  that  young  gentle- 
man makes  no  sign.  Barely  another  fort- 
night to  run  now,  and  the  crisis  will  have 
come.  Those  about  him  cannot  help  rec- 
ognizing the  extraordinary  restlessness  of 
the  manufacturer  ;  his  impatience  and 
anxiety  about  the  post  ;  his  utter  inability 
to  sit  still  for  any  length  of  time.  People 
who  call  to  see  him  on  business  are  as- 
tonished to  find  that  there  is  no  keeping 
the  usually  clear-headed  manufacturer  to 
the  point  ;  he  can  be  gotten  in  no  way  to 
attend  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  he  feels 
himself  that  he  is  utterly  unfit  to  attend 
to  business.  If  he  did  but  know  exactly 
where  to  find  him  he  would  start  off  in 
search  of  Charlie  at  once  ;  but  his  daugh- 
ter has  told  him  that  in  the  last  few  hur- 
ried lines  she  got  from  him  Charlie  had 
said  that  business  had  called  him  away 
from  home.  The  paper  told  him  Ascot 
races  were  coming  off  that  very  week  ; 
surely,  if  ever,  there  was  his  opportunity  ; 
and  yet  there  was  not  a  line  from  Charlie 
to  reassure  him,  nor  to  say  that  he  should 
attend  this  meeting  and  see  what  he  could 
do  for  him.  In  his  excitement  Mr.  By- 
grove felt  almost  inclined  to  go  to  Ascot 
on  his  own  account,  only  his  utter  igno- 
rance of  all  racing  aft'airs  assured  him 
that  he  would  neither  know  how  nor  in 
what  manner  to  invest  his  money  if  he  did 
go  there.  Mr.  Bygrove  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching that  stage  of  utter  recklessness 
apt  to  come  upon  a  man  when  his  affairs 
have  got  altogether  beyond  his  control, 
when  the  ship  is  among  the  breakers  and 
no  longer  answers  her  helm,  when  the 
rocks  show  grim  and  jagged  on  her  lee, 
and  the  total  destruction  of  the  vessel  is 
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imminent.  Dinner  is  over,  and  he  sits 
there  alone  with  the  port-wine  decanter 
to  which  he  has  paid  too  much  attention 
of  late  ;  his  daughter  has  left  him,  after 
another  vain  attempt  to  gain  his  confi- 
dence. She  has  told  him  that  he  is  not 
well,  simply  because  he  is  worried  and 
harassed  about  something  or  other — the 
doctor  has  told  her  so  ;  in  reply  to  which 
Mr.  Bygrove  has  indulged  in  strong  ex- 
pletives, informed  her  that  the  doctor  is 
an  old  fool,  and  that  she  had  better 
mind  her  own  business.  Was  a  man 
never  to  be  a  bit  out  of  sorts  without  its 
being  supposed  that  his  affairs  were  all 
going  to  the  devil  ?  And  here  the  girl 
looked  so  hurt  and  surprised  that  Mr. 
Bygrove  rapidly  pulled  himself  up  and 
said  : 

"  There,  never  mind,  Nell.  You  mean 
kindly,  I  know,  but  don't  bother  me.  I 
shall  be  all  right  in  two  or  three  days." 

Nellie  shook  her  head  and  as  she  wend- 
ed her  way  to  the  drawing  room  won- 
dered whether  it  was  good  for  her  father 
to  take  quite  so  much  wine  as  he  had  done 
lately. 

Still  the  manufacturer  sat  there,  slowly 
sipping  the  dark,  tawny  liquor  and  won- 
dering how  it  was  all  to  end,  when  sud- 
denly the  door  opened  and  the  butler, 
bearing  a  yellow  missive  on  a  salver,  en- 
tered the  room  and  presented  it  to  his 
master,  with  the  brief  observation  :  "  Tel- 
egram just  arrived,  sir." 

Mr.  Bygrove  clutched  the  yellow  enve- 
lope, tore  it  open  and  read  : 

"  Your  affairs  in  hand.  Look  promis- 
ing.    Particulars  by  post.     Trayton." 


Chapter  VIII. 


THE    WORM    TURNS. 


Charlie's  telegram  acted  like  an  elixir 
on  Mr.  Bygrove.  It  put  new  heart  into 
him.  A  man  this,  who  could  battle  brave- 
ly enough  with  the  troubles  of  life,  but  to 
whom  passive  endurance  was  intolerable  ; 
an  energetic  man  who  detested  inaction  ; 
to  sit  still  and  await  the  course  of  events 
which  he  was  powerless  to  sway  for  good 
or  evil  was  unbearable  to  him.  Now,  at 
least,  he  would  know  what  Charlie  was 
doing.  True,  he  could  influence  it  no 
more  than  while  still  ignorant  of  what  it 
might  be.  His  mind  was  made  up.  He 
could  not  stay  here  and  wait  to  know 
the  result  by  telegram.  To-morrow's  post 
would  bring  him  all  particulars.  His 
money  was    doubtless    invested  on  some 


event  that  was  to  be  decided  at  Ascot. 
Well,  he  would  go  and  see  the  result  with 
his  own  eyes.  He  had  never  been  there 
and  was  utterly  unversed  in  the  ways  of 
race  courses  in  general  and  Ascot  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  he  knew  it  was  near  London, 
and  in  Mr.  Bygrove's  experience  to  see 
any  public  entertainment  in  the  greatest 
possible  comfort  was  simply  a  matter  of 
money.  He  would  go  to  London,  from 
which  place  Dullerton  was  distant  but 
little  more  than  two  hours  by  rail,  and 
there,  just  as  there  were  people  who 
would  provide  you  with  stalls  and  boxes 
for  the  theatres,  so,  doubtless,  there  were 
people  who  would  provide  you  with  simi- 
lar accommodation  at  all  these  race  meet- 
ings. He  knew  by  the  papers  that  the 
meeting  did  not  commence  until  Tues- 
day. 

It  was  now  Monday  evening.  Well,  if 
Charlie's  letter  to-morrow  morning  told 
him  his  speculation  was  to  be  decided 
that  day,  he  might  be  too  late  to  see  it, 
but  he  would,  nevertheless,  go  ;  anything 
was  better  than  staying  at  Dullerton,  with 
his  hands  folded,  awaiting  the  news.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  fate  was  to  be  de- 
cided later,  then  he  would  be  there  to 
see  it. 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  Mr.  Bygrove 
finished  his  glass  of  wine,  and  then  went 
into  the  drawing  room  to  acquaint  his 
daughter  with  his  intentions.  His  man- 
ner was  excited,  in  consequence  of  the 
message  he  had  just  received,  and  Nellie 
listened  to  him  with  no  little  anxiety. 
That  he  had  often  left  his  home  before 
for  a  few  days  on  business  matters  was 
true,  nor  had  she  ever  thought  twice  about 
his  doing  so.  He  was  a  man  fond  of  his 
home,  and  little  given  to  gadding  about  ; 
but  then  his  manner  lately  had  been  so 
very  unusual,  his  extreme  restlessness  and 
irritability  had  been  apparent  to  every- 
body, and  had  not  his  usual  medical  at- 
tendant told  Miss  Bygrove  that  it  was 
mental  worry  which  was  making  her  father 
look  so  unwell  ?  Ellen,  too,  had  noticed 
herself  that  as  his  appetite  grew  worse 
his  craving  for  wine  increased  ;  that  he, 
usually  an  abstemious  man,  took  a  great 
deal  more  wine  after  dinner  than  he  had 
been  wont  to.  The  girl  was  honestly 
frightened  about  him,  and  had  lately  con- 
ceived the  terrible  idea  that  her  father's 
mind  was  affected.  She  was  much  dis- 
turbed at  the  idea  of  his  going  off  by 
himself,  and  suddenly  it  flashed  across  her 
that  she  ought  to  go  with  him.     She  had 
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listened  quietly  to  his  wishes  respecting 
breakfast,  etc.,  and  then  she  observed  : 

"Father,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  favor. 
I've  been  here  for  some  time  and  want  a 
little  change.  I  wish  you  would  take  me 
with  you.  You  say  you  are  going  to 
London,  and  you  know  a  lady  has  always 
shopping  to  do.  I  don't  want  to  run 
down  Dullerton,  but  there  are  things  one 
can  get  in  London  which  are  not  to  be 
got  here." 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense  ;  impossible.  I  know 
what  women  are.  You  and  your  maid 
would  never  be  ready  in  time.  Remem- 
ber I  must  go  by  the  9:30  train  in  the 
morning." 

"  I  will  engage  that  Janet  and  I,  bag 
and  baggage,  are  in  the  hall  before  the 
carriage  comes  round." 

Mr.  Bygrove  pished  and  pshawed  and 
made  two  or  three  frivolous  objections, 
but  all  without  avail.  His  daughter's  re- 
quest was  very  reasonable,  and  he  really 
had  no  valid  grounds  for  refusing  it ;  be- 
sides he  consoled  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  Ellen  would  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  his  going  down  to  Ascot  ; 
indeed,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
her  to  know  anything  about  it.  So  in 
the  end  Miss  Bygrove  carried  her  point, 
and  when  she  wished  her  father  an  early 
"  good  night "  it  was  with  a  view  to  sum- 
moning her  maid  to  commence  packing 
forthwith. 

But  you  can't  move  about  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  metropolis  during  the  early  part 
of  June  without  hearing  of  races  and  race 
courses.  The  air  is  filled  with  the  great 
shibboleth  of  the  turf  ;  opinions  as  to 
how  the  Derby  was  lost  or  how  it  was 
won,  together  with  speculations  as  to 
what  will  take  place  at  the  great  Ascot 
carnival,  permeate  railway  carriages  and 
break  out  upon  the  platforms  wherever 
a  small  knot  of  men  are  gathered  tempo- 
rarily together.  Now,  whatever  Mr.  By- 
grove might  be,  a  large  sprinkling  of  his 
fellow  townsmen  took  that  sort  of  average 
interest  in  sporting  matters  that  the  in- 
habitants of  most  English  country  towns 
usually  take.  Two  of  his  acquaintances 
happened  to  share  their  carriage  ;  they 
were  running  up  to  town  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  Royal  Meet- 
ing, and  in  a  spirit  of  jocularity  chose 
to  assume  that  Mr.  Bygrove  was  bent  on 
a  similar  errand.  Very  much  to  Ellen's 
surprise,  her  father  seemed  a  little  con- 
fused at  the  charge,  and,  still  more  singu- 
lar, when   they  began   to    talk    over    the 


events  of  the  coming  carnival  he  ap- 
peared to  be  deeply  interested  in  what 
they  were  saying.  He  even  went  the 
length  of  hazarding  a  question  or  two 
on  the  subject,  which  provoked  still  more 
chaff  on  the  part  of  his  companions,  who 
told  him  to  "  go  along,"  that  he  was  a 
"  dark  horse,"  and  they  reckoned  he  knew 
a  good  deal  more  about  it  than  they  did, 
and  finally  one  of  them  turned  to  Ellen 
and  said  : 

"  Miss  Bygrove,  mind  you  insist  on  his 
taking  you  to  Ascot.  It's  quite  a  lady's 
meeting.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Bygrove,  it 
would  be  real  mean  of  you  to  go  down 
there  by  yourself ;  you  know  you  are 
going." 

And,  curiously  enough,  Ellen  noticed 
that  her  father  seemed  once  more  con- 
fused by  this  idle  chaff,  and  turned  it  off 
with  evident  embarrassment.  The  truth 
was,  Mr.  Bygrove  was  overcome  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  guilt.  In  his 
own  estimation,  he,  a  most  respectable 
citizen  of  Dullerton,  was  about  to  throw 
his  antecedents  on  one  side,  and  to  plunge 
into  all  the  immorality  of  the  race  course. 
It  was  as  if  a  highly  evangelical  clergy- 
man had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  mad 
desire  to  attend  a  rowdy  music  hall  and 
join  frantically  in  the  chorus  of  "  He's 
all  right  when  you  know  him,  but  you've 
got  to  know  him  fust,"  or  some  such 
lyric. 

He  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea 
that  these  men  were  aware  of  the  object 
of  his  journey.  He  knew  it  was  absurd, 
he  had  mentioned  his  intention  to  no  one. 
It  was  impossible  that  they  could  have 
divined  it,  and  yet  what  put  it  into  their 
heads  to  accuse  him  of  intending  to  go  to 
Ascot  ?  Then  the  thought  flashed  across 
his  mind  that  they  would  be  sure  to  see 
him  there.  He  did  not  realize  what  an 
immense  throng  collects  at  an  important 
race  meeting,  and  what  a  chance  it  is 
running  across  any  individual  person,  al- 
though you  may  know  him  to  be  there. 
He  had  relapsed  into  silence,  and  his  two 
friends,  though  somewhat  amused  at  the 
uneasy  way  in  which  he  had  taken  their 
banter,  had  ceased  to  trouble  him,  and  had 
once  more  fallen  back  upon  racing  talk 
between  themselves,  and  still  Ellen  no- 
ticed with  wonder  that  her  father  was  lis- 
tening attentively  to  what  they  were  say- 
ing. When  they  reached  London  and  all 
got  out  on  the  platform,  his  two  friends 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Bygrove  and  his 
daughter,  and  as  they  took  leave  the  more 
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jocular  of  the  pair  exclaimed  in  a  stage 
whisper  : 

"  Mum's  the  word,  old  man  ;  I  hope  I 
didn't  put  my  foot  into  it.  Didn't  know 
you  were  on  a  private  lark  all  to  yourself. 
Wish  you  good  luck  !  " 

This  whisper  fell,  as  it  was  intended, 
on  Miss  Bygrove's  ear,  and  for  the  first 
time  it  flashed  across  her  mind  that  what 
she  had  looked  on  in  the  train  as  mere, 
raillery  might  be  a  reality,  and  that  her 
father's  business  in  London  might  be  the 
Ascot  meeting. 

Although  Mr.  Bygrove  had  not  men- 
tioned it  to  his  daughter,  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  Charlie  Trayton  that  morn- 
ing which  informed  him  that  although  he 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  as  much 
about  it  as  he  could  wish,  yet  he  thought 
there  was  a  horse  entered  for  the  Hunt 
Cup  which  offered  the  chance  that  Mr. 
Bygrove  desired. 

"  You  must  recollect,  my  dear  uncle," 
wrote  Charlie,  "  that  to  win  such  a  sum 
of  money  as  you  require  can  only  be 
done  over  certain  races.  You  see  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  obtain  liberal 
odds  against  whatever  we  select.  These 
are  most  easily  obtained  about  big  handi- 
caps. Then,  again,  you  want  this  money 
by  a  certain  time,  and  Ascot  appears  to 
me  to  offer  you  the  best  opportunity,  and 
there  is  no  better  race  for  this  kind  of 
speculation  than  the  Hunt  Cup.  I  have 
an  inspiration  about  it — too  long  a  story 
to  tell  you  now  how  I  got  my  hint. 
I  laid  out  ^50  of  your  money  on  it 
this  afternoon,  and,  unless  I  hear  that  I 
am  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  shall  put  the 
remainder  on  for  you  to-morrow.  I  shall 
send  you  a  line  from  Ascot,  which  you 
will  get  Wednesday  morning,  to  inform 
you  of  what  I  have  done,  and  a  tele- 
gram in  the  afternoon  will  tell  you 
what  has  come  of  it."  This  letter  was 
dated  the  Grand  Hotel,  Northumberland 
avenue. 

The  conversation  of  his  friends,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  newspaper,  had  informed 
Mr.  Bygrove  that  the  Hunt  Cup  would 
not  be  run  for  till  the  next  day.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  establish  himself,  if 
possible,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  then  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  getting  a  stall, 
or  whatever  was  the  proper  thing,  for 
Wednesday.  No  doubt  at  the  hotel  they 
would  be  able  to  manage  all  this.  At 
these  large  caravanserais  they  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  universal  knowledge  as 
far  as  going  anywhere  or  seeing  anything 


meant,  and  a  seat  at  Ascot  to  them  would 
doubtless  offer  no  more  difficulty  than  a 
place  at  a  theatre.  It  did  not  occur  to 
Mr.  Bygrove  that  there  are  times  when  at 
a  theatre  places  are  not  to  be  had. 

They  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
rooms  at  the  Grand,  and  while  their  lug- 
gage was  being  placed  in  the  lift  Mr.  By- 
grove was  busy  making  inquiries  at  the 
office. 

Ellen  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  her 
father's  proceedings,  although  she  thought 
he  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  to  say, 
when  suddenly  the  words  "  Mr.  Trayton" 
caught  her  ear,  and  aroused  her  attention, 
and  then  she  felt  almost  certain  that  she 
heard  the  words  "  Ascot  "  and  "  Tele- 
graph." She  moved  toward  her  father, 
but  at  this  moment  he  turned  away  from 
the  office,  and  suggested  they  should  step 
into  the  passenger  lift,  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  seen  their  rooms  and  washed 
their  hands  should  come  down  and  get 
their  luncheon.  When  they  reached  their 
own  floor  Mr.  Bygrove  came  in  to  look  at 
his  daughter's  room.  He  fidgeted  about 
it  like  a  man  ill  at  ease,  blew  his  nose 
once  or  twice,  took  two  or  three  letters 
from  his  pockets,  glanced  at  them  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then,  evidently  with- 
out having  read  them,  thrust  them  back 
again.  He  nervously  explained  to  his 
daughter  that  he  should  be  engaged  in 
business  for  the  next  four  or  five  hours, 
and  that  she  must  amuse  herself  as  she 
best  could  ;  then  hurried  out  of  the  room,  _ 
and  in  a  few  minutes  might  have  been  ■ 
seen  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  engaged  in  '  * 
an  animated  conversation  in  front  of  the 
office  with  one  of  the  clerks  and  a  com-  j 
missionaire.  These  two  had  informed  ■ 
Mr.  Bygrove  that  to  obtain  a  place  at  1 
Ascot  for  the  morrow  would  now  prob-  " 
ably  be  very  difficult,  that  his  sole  chance 
lay  in  somebody  having  been  prevented 
attending  the  meeting,  and  so  having  re- 
turned his  box  or  stalls  on  the  hope  of 
their  being  taken  off  his  hands  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  The  clerk  further  opined, 
in  his  wisdom,  that  there  was  more  chance 
of  getting  a  box  than  a  stall.  "  You  see, 
sir,  a  box  is  a  good  lump  of  money  ;  if  a 
gentleman  can't  use  it  he  likes  to  save  25 
guineas  if  he  can,  while  a  stall,  perhaps, 
he  wouldn't  bother  about.  We'll  tele- 
graph down  to  the  Grand  Stand  for  you 
at  once.  I  suppose  we  must  say  you  will 
take  what  you  can  get,  and  are  prepared 
to  pay  for  it  ?  " 

"It's   my  whim  to  be  there  to-morrow, 
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and  I  don't  expect  to  do  it  for  nothing," 
replied  the  manufacturer. 

Ellen  meanwhile,  assisted  by  her  maid, 
was  rapidly  renovating  her  toilet,  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  when  Janet, 
picking  up  a  letter  from  the  floor,  said : 
"  Have  you  dropped  this.  Miss  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Miss  Bygrove,  as  she 
held  out  her  hand  for  it,  "  but  I  dare  say 
my  father  did.  He  took  out  several  let- 
ters while  he  was  in  the  room.  I'll  give  it 
him." 

As  she  descended  the  stairs.  Miss  By- 
grove  noticed  that  the  letter  was  without 
an  envelope  and  immediately  unfolded  it 
to  see  if  it  really  did  belong  to  her  father, 
and  at  once  recognized  Charlie  Trayton's 
handwriting,  and,  further,  to  her  surprise, 
noticed  that  it  was  dated  the  day  before, 
and  from  that  very  hotel.  Miss  Bygrove 
was  as  high  principled  a  young  lady  as 
need  be,  and  the  words  "  My  dear  uncle  " 
at  once  showed  that  the  letter  was  for  her 
father  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
she  would  stop  there,  and  Nellie  did  as 
I  fancy  most  young  women  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances — read 
the  letter  through,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  If  she  was  perfectly  astounded 
at  finding  her  father  betting  on  a  horse 
race,  she  was  also  convinced  that  that 
vague  suspicion  that  had  shot  through  her 
brain  at  the  station  was  no  chimera,  but  a 
fact.  Her  father  going  to  Ascot,  Charlie 
staying  at  the  hotel,  and  no  doubt  going 
also  !  What  fun  !  "And  they  really  do 
not  suppose,"  muttered  Miss  Bygrove, 
with  a  saucy  toss  of  her  head,  "  that  they 
are  going  to  leave  me  behind  ?  No,  the 
worm  will  turn,  and  they  must  look  upon 
me  as  a  very  weak,  down-trodden,  spirit- 
less creature  if  they  think  I'll  stand 
that !  " 


Chapter  IX. 

"  i'm  dying  to  go  to  ascot.' 

Ellen  Bygrove,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  had  no  idea  that  her  father  was  in 
difficulties.  If  she  was  much  astonished 
to  find  that  he  was  putting  money  on 
horse  racing  she  was  also  much  amused  ; 
she  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  far  from 
thinking  there  was  anything  wrong  in 
horse  racing,  she  thought  it  must  be  very 
good  fun.  She  looked  forward  to  teasing 
her  father  all  through  luncheon  about  his 
gambling,  and  now  that  she  had  discov- 
ered his  secret  it  was  impossible  he  could 
refuse  to   take  her  down  to  Ascot,  that 


meeting  of  which  she  had  heard  so  much. 
Had  she  not,  again  and  again,  read  with 
avidity  in  the  papers  the  description  of 
the  gorgeous  toilets  at  Ascot  and  Good- 
wood, and  wondered,  with  a  sigh,  whether 
she  should  ever  participate  in  their  splen- 
dors ?  Suddenly  flashed  across  her  that 
thought,  dominant  in  all  feminine  minds 
on  such  occasions  :  "  Had  she  a  dress  fit 
to  be  seen  in  ? "  She  had  arranged  it 
quite  to  her  own  satisfaction  that  she, 
Charlie  and  her  father  were  all  to  go 
down  to  Ascot  on  the  morrow  and  have 
what  girls  denominate  "a  lovely  time." 
As  for  the  details,  those  were  for  them 
to  carry  out,  but  the  question  of  a  frock 
worthy  of  taking  part  in  the  glories  of 
the  Heath  must  be  the  subject  of  serious 
confabulation  between  herself  and  Janet, 
luncheon  once  got  through  with.  What 
could  keep  her  father  so  long  ?  She  had 
passed  him  in  the  hall.  Would  he  never 
have  done  talking  in  that  tiresome  office  ? 
And  just  as  she  had  got  to  this  state 
of  irritability,  for  which  that  uneasiness 
about  her  dress  was  at  bottom  responsi- 
ble, Mr.  Bygrove  entered  the  saloon. 

"  Father,"  said  Ellen,  demurely,  as  he 
took  his  place  at  the  table  beside  her,  "  I 
have  brought  you  a  letter  you  dropped  in 
my  room."  And,  as  she  spoke,  she  extend- 
ed it  toward  him.  One  glance  sufficed 
to  tell  him  what  letter  it  was.  He  looked 
sharply  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said  :  "You  have  read  it." 

"  It  had  no  envelope,"  she  replied.  "  I 
was  obliged  to  look  at  it  to  see  whom  it 
belonged  to." 

"And  you  read  it  right  through,"  he 
said  quickly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nellie,  "  when  I  saw  it 
was  from  Charlie,  I  thought  there  could 
be  no  harm,  especially  as  we  are" — and 
here  Miss  Bygrove  colored  slightly  and 
hesitated,  "  and  I've  found,  you  wicked 
papa,  that  you're  betting  on  horse  racing, 
and  of  course  you're  going  down  to  see 
about  it  to-morrow,  and  of  course  you'll 
take  me.  I'm  dying  to  go  to  Ascot,  you, 
I  and  Charlie  ;  won't  it  be  fun  ?  I  know 
you'll  win,  and  then  you'll  have  to  give 
me — ah  !  well,  I  don't  know,  I  shall  have 
to  see  what  I  want  most." 

Mr.  Bygrove  hesitated  a  little  before  he 
replied,  and  then  said  :  "  You  have  dis- 
covered what  you  were  never  meant  to 
know.  If  I  take  you  to  Ascot — and  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  I  can — you  must 
promise  that  you  will  never  let  anyone 
know  that  I  have  bet  upon   horses.     To 
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ask  you  to  keep  your  lips  closed  about 
having  been  at  Ascot  would  be  asking 
too  much,  but  you  surely  need  not  men- 
tion that  I  made  a  bet  there." 

"  I  promise,"  she  replied,  somewhat 
struck  by  the  gravity  of  his  tone.  "  I'm 
sure  you  will  manage  it  somehow.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  it,  so  that  I  know  you 
won't  disappoint  me.  And  now  I  must 
run  away,  for  I  have  lots  to  do,  if  I  am  to 
turn  out  decent  to-morrow." 

"  Fifty  pounds,"  she  muttered  to  her- 
self, as  she  made  her  way  to  the  lift  across 
the  hall.  "  What  can  make  father  look  so 
grave,  I  wonder.  It's  the  not  being  used 
to  it,  I  suppose,  or  else  the  risking  of 
;^5o  ought  not  to  make  him  uncom- 
fortable. By  the  way,  Charlie  alluded 
to  doing  something  more.  I  wish  I 
hadn't  read  his  letter  so  hurriedly  ;  sure- 
ly father  can  never  think  of  gambling 
heavily.  I  think  I  have  heard  that 
people  who  never  bet  or  play  cards  for 
money  get  more  anxious  about  a  little 
money  risked  in  that  way  than  they 
would  about  hundreds  hazarded  in  their 
business.  No  doubt  that's  it,  and  now 
I  must  first  find  out  whether  Charlie  is 
expected  here  to-night." 

Janet,  who  was  dispatched  on  this  errand, 
speedily  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
Mr.  Trayton  had  gone  to  the  races,  but 
that  he  had  taken  his  bed  for  the  week, 
and  they  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  would  return  between  7  and  8  ; 
gentlemen  mostly  got  home  from  the 
races  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Bygrove,  turning  things  over  in  his 
mind,  lingered  for  some  time  over  his 
lunch.  He  certainly  was  a  little  put  out 
that  his  daughter  should  have  discovered 
that  he  was  betting,  but  as  far  as  taking 
her  down  to  Ascot — well,  if  he  only  got  a 
box  he  didn't  so  much  mind  that.  It 
would  furnish  an  excellent  excuse  for  his 


being  there  himself.  Ellen  had  begged 
him  so  much  to  take  her,  the  girl  didn't 
have  a  very  lively  time  of  it  at  Dullerton, 
he  was  bound  to  give  his  daughter  a 
treat  sometimes,  and  she  had  been  "  dead 
nuts  "  on  seeing  Ascot  this  year.  Yes,  all 
that  would  sound  very  plausible  should 
he  encounter  any  of  his  Dullerton  friends 
there.  Ellen,  he  thought,  might  be  trust- 
ed to  keep  silence  on  the  subject  of  his 
speculations  ;  another  thing,  there  was 
little  time  for  it  to  escape  her  lips  now 
before  his  fate  would  be  decided.  If  Mr. 
Bygrove  had  been  fidgety  and  restless 
previous  to  leaving  Dullerton,  it  was  all 
as  nothing  compared  with  his  utter  inca- 
pacity to  sit  still  that  afternoon  at  the 
Grand  ;  he  fidgeted  into  the  smoking 
room,  lit  cigars,  partially  smoked  them, 
threw  them  away,  and  was  back  again 
into  the  hall  to  inquire  if  there  was  a 
telegram  for  him. 

"  Gemman  seems  uncommon  anxious,'^ 
observed  the  commissionaire,  as  Mr.  By- 
grove, for  about  the  seventh  time,  fidgeted 
away  from  the  office.  "Wonder  whether 
he  has  got  an  awful  lot  of  money  on  the 
races  to-morrow  ;  you  couldn't  ask  him 
what  he  thinks  about  the  Hunt  Cup, 
could  you  ?" 

The  clerk  laughed  as  he  replied  :  "  Not 
quite  ;  whether  he  has  much  money  on 
the  races  I  don't  know,  but  he  is  evidently 
very  anxious  to  see  'em  to-morrow.  I 
fancy  from  what  he  says  he  never  has 
seen  'em.  He  don't  look  like  an  Ameri- 
can, nor  yet  like  a  colonist,  or  else  I 
should  have  thought  he  was  just  doing 
Europe  for  the  first  time.  Hulloa  !  here 
you  are,"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  boy  carrying 
one  or  two  yellow-colored  envelopes  came 
up  to  the  counter.  "  Telegram  for  Mr. 
Bygrove ;  run  along  into  the  smoking 
room,  Joe,  and  tell  him  his  wire  has 
come." 


To  be  continued. 


AFTER  THE  SNOWSTORM. 


Each  tall  fir  stands  in  white  array, 

A  keen  north  wind  is  whistling  by, 
The  clouds  take  wing  and  sail  away. 

Like  huge  gray  birds,  across  the  sky  ; 
While  through  the  pasture,  bleak  and  cold, 

A  stream's  black  windings  I  can  trace, 
And  o'er  yon  mountain,  rugged,  bold. 

The  new  moon  shows  a  frosty  face. 

Herbert  Bashford. 


SKIPTON    PEDALWINK'S    HEROISM. 


BY    PRESIDENT    BATES. 


^LONG  the  Michigan  coast 
of  Lake  Michigan,  as  it 
approaches  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  miles 
the  water  is  shallow  for 
quite  a  distance  out 
and  the  shore  is  most- 
ly sand  barrens,  cov- 
ered with  pine  forest.  This  great  fresh- 
water sea  never  freezes  over.  Its  waves 
always  maintain  vast  spaces  of  open 
water.  But  ice  fields  many  square  miles 
in  extent  float  hither  and  thither  upon 
its  surface.  Driven  before  the  fierce  win- 
ter gales,  these  great  floes  come  boom- 
ing down  upon  the  shore  ice,  tearing, 
grinding  and  crushing  the  edges,  and 
piling  up  masses  that  continue  to  drive 
slowly  shoreward  until  they  reach  shallow 
water.  Outside  of  the  drifting  floe  the 
open  sea  is  at  work,  with  the  surf  beating 
furiously  upon  the  coast.  The  waves  run 
under  the  ice  and  cause  it  to  break  up. 

The  wind  had  been  blowing  off  shore 
gently  for  over  a  week  of  still  cold.  The 
lake  froze  hard  and  thick  for  many  miles 
out.  Then  the  wind  hauled  and  blew 
gales  for  a  week  from  the  west,  north- 
west, southwest,  driving  the  ice  fields 
against  the  coast.  This  piled  the  ice 
banks  high  and  strong  all  along  the  shore, 
and  the  traveling  between  them  and  the 
shore  became  excellent.  Then  came  still 
and  cold  weather  again,  with  what  little 
wind  there  was  off  shore,  and  the  lake 
froze  flat  and  clear  far  outside  of  the  ice 
banks.  Over  this  flat,  strong  ice  there 
was  just  a  powder  of  snow,  light  as  a 
veil,  that  the  gentle  melting  of  a  single 
sunny  day  dampened  just  enough  to  make 
it  stick  to  the  ice,  to  which  it  froze.  This 
made  a  surface  not  quite  smooth  enough 
for  the  best  skating,  but  admirable  for 
Skipton  Pedalwink's  tandem  tricycle. 

Finding  a  break  in  the  bank  capable  of 
being  ridden  over,  he  ran  the  machine, 
bearing  himself  and  Miss  Pet  Piney,  out 
upon  the  ice  outside  of  the  banks,  where 
it  stretched  away,  level  and  smooth,  for 
miles.  ■  They  were  intending  to  run  down 
the  coast  about  fifteen  miles.  By  going 
outside  they  could  take  a  straight  line 
across  the  long  hollow  of  the   coast  and 


save  several  miles  of  distance.  The  day 
was  still  and  not  very  cold  for  late  Janu- 
ary weather.  But  there  was  a  mist  in  the 
upper  air  of  the  northeastern  sky,  and  an 
occasional  shiver  and  moan  of  the  pine 
woods  on  shore,  that  Miss  Pet  did  not 
like,  being  native  to  the  region  and  as 
much  familiar  with  its  weather  lore  as  an 
observant  girl  would  naturally  be  from 
the  frequent  talk  of  the  weatherwise 
males  about  her.  She  remonstrated  a  lit- 
tle against  going  outside  of  the  banks, 
but  Skipton  Pedalwink  put  that  down  to 
girlish  timidity. 

Skipton  Pedalwink  was  the  most  heed- 
less rider  of  the  Detroit  Bicycle  Club. 
He  was  a  strong  young  fellow  and  a 
long-practiced  wheelman,  but  slow  mind- 
ed ;  and,  except  for  a  certain  solid  busi- 
ness look,  vacuous  of  countenance.  When 
carefully  pondering  in  his  slow  way  the 
point  of  some  of  the  jokes  which  the  club 
wits  heaped  upon  him,  his  dull  but  manly 
features  wore,  as  Mr.  Condor  sarcastically 
observed,  "an  expression  of  almost  hu- 
man sagacity."  He  could  ride  a  bruising 
race,  from  start  to  finish  ;  but  whoever 
could  keep  company  with  him  during  his 
first  rush  could  always  beat  him  on  the 
home  stretch,  for  he  would  pump  out  his 
wind  and  muscle  in  a  steady  spurt  so  long 
as  he  could  keep  going.  When  the  cap- 
tain remonstrated  with  him,  asking,  in  a 
grieved  tone,  "  Why  can't  you  learn  to 
run  with  your  head.  Skip  ? "  he  answered  : 
"  Whenever  I  run  with  my  head  I  always 
come  out  behind  the  whole  crowd." 

The  firm  that  employed  him  knew  his 
worth.  His  vacuity  of  appearance  and 
slowness  had  a  large  commercial  value.  He 
was  the  soundest  judge  of  the  real  value 
of  pine  lands  they  could  find  anywhere. 

This  was  why  Skip  was  sent  to  the 
pine  barrens  to  purchase  certain  tracts  of 
lands  that  the  sharp  members  of  the  firm 
had  themselves  been  unable  to  obtain  at 
such  advantageous  figures  as  they  had 
hoped  for.  This  explains  how  he  met 
Miss  Pet  Piney,  daughter  of  Jack  Piney, 
the  owner  of  much  pine  land  and  a  large 
and  money-making  sawmill,  planing  mill, 
lath  mill,  shingle  mill  and  various  other 
pine  manufacturing  apparatus. 

Pet    Piney  was   rather   a   homely,  but 
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wholesome-appearing  girl.  She  was  large 
and  strong  like  her  father,  though  plump 
enough  to  round  and  soften  the  outlines 
of  her  bony  frame.  She  was  a  girl  of 
strong  common  sense,  energetic,  quick  of 
brain,  strong  of  will.  Her  father's  wealth 
and  influence  would  bring  suitors  to  even 
a  positively  ugly  girl,  and  Pet  was  not 
ugly,  but  pleasant  to  look  upon.  But  her 
suitors  did  not  suit  her.  They  too  evi- 
dently wanted  to  own  her  and  rule  her, 
whereas  she  was  one  of  those  women  who 
mean  to  own  and  rule  their  husbands. 
Skipton  Pedalwink  impressed  her  as  "a 
man  built  that  way."  Therefore  she 
wooed  him,  though  so  artfully  that  he 
never  suspected  it.  He  knew  the  value 
of  the  good  will  of  her  father  in  a  busi- 
ness way  and  therefore  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  daughter,  even  going  to  the 
trouble  of  sending  for  his  tandem  tricycle 
with  which  to  please  her.  One  of  the 
men  Mr.  Pedalwink  wanted  to  buy  pine 
lands  of  was  an  uncle  by  marriage  of  Pet. 
She  suddenly  developed  a  strong  desire 
to  visit  her  uncle  and  aunt.  That  is  why 
she  was  out  on  the  lake  with  Skipton  and 
his  tricycle. 

As  they  drew  farther  and  farther  out 
upon  the  lake  in  crossing  the  great  bend, 
a  dull  cloud  rose  and  grew  over  the  heads 
of  the  pines  on  shore,  to  the  east  and 
north,  though  the  sun  still  shone  in  the 
west.  The  wind  seemed  to  have  gone  to 
sleep,  and  the  lake  and  the  now  distant 
shore  and  forest  to  be  covered  with  si- 
lence like  a  carpet.  Far  out  on  the  lake 
a  black  speck  could  be  seen.  When  the 
interesting  conversation  with  which  the 
girl  was  artfully  entrancing  unsuspecting 
Skip  paused  a  little  he  noticed  the  speck, 
and  inquired  what  it  was.  She  told  him 
that  it  was  a  lighthouse  standing  upon 
a  shoal  in  the  middle  of  a  little  artificial 
island  of  huge  stones. 

Is  a  woman's  judgment  of  a  man  better 
than  ours  ?  Here  was  a  bright,  intelligent 
girl  actually  planning  to  make  a  life 
companion  of  Skipton  Pedalwink. 

But  if  Miss  Pet  had  settled  it  in  her 
mind  that  poor  Skip  was  to  be  hers,  he 
hadn't  settled  it  in  his  supposed  mind — in 
fact,  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it 
yet.  He  only  knew  that  here  was  the 
most  agreeable  girl  he  had  ever  met. 
Most  girls  treated  him  badly.  Here  was 
an  admirable  listener  to  his  inanities.  She 
stimulated  him  almost  into  brightness, 
and  actually  made  him  believe  that  he 
was  a  great  deal  brighter  than  long  re- 


pression had  taught  him  to  suppose  him- 
self. In  this  process  they  forgot  the 
weather.  They  were  recalled  to  it  by  a 
sudden  blast  of  icy  cold  wind  that  grew 
and  grew  in  force  until,  in  five  minutes, 
the  shore,  the  point  toward  which  they 
were  steering,  and  the  open  lake,  broad 
off  in  the  west,  were  all  blotted  out,  un- 
der a  sky  black  as  ink  and  threatening  as 
death.  This  wind  was  blowing  off  the 
shore  and  partly  up  the  lake.  Tn  a  min- 
ute more  it  was  accompanied  by  fierce 
flurries  of  fine  snow  that  filled  the  whole 
atmosphere  with  a  stinging  powder. 

The  girl,  at  the  first  breath  of  cold  air, 
faced  the  tricycle  against  it,  toward  the 
shore,  and  warned  Skip  that  they  must 
reach  the  ice  banks  and  get  inside  of 
them  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  a  few 
moments,  however,  the  gusts  raved  and 
baffled  about  them,  seemingly  from  all 
sides,  and  the  wind  was  no  longer  a  com- 
pass to  steer  by.  Skip  carried  a  small 
compass  as  a  watch  charm.  He  had 
often  found,  it  useful  in  the  woods.  With 
this  he  now  set  their  course  landward. 
But  it  was  hard  and  slow  work  to  push 
against  the  increasing  gale  and  flying 
snow.  He  was  not  the  least  alarmed,  on 
account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  lake,  and 
he  wondered  at  the  way  the  girl  trembled 
and  urged  him  on.  To  her,  perhaps,  his 
easy  calmness  seemed  like  high  masculine 
courage. 

Presently  they  heard  long  crackling 
roarings,  now  near,  now  far  off.  The 
thick  ice  trembled  and  yet  was  moveless. 
Skipton  was  both  astonished  and  alarmed 
when  they  came  to  a  long  crack  in  the 
ice,  showing  nearly  two  feet  of  clear 
water.  Over  this  they  ran  at  a  narrow 
place,  and  now  he  put  his  strength  upon 
the  pedals  in  earnest,  and  she  aided  him 
with  courage  and  good  judgment  as  well 
as  strong  muscles.  In  spite  of  strength 
and  skill,  however,  their  speed  diminished 
fast.  The  fury  of  the  gale  rose  and  rose 
till  the  strong  gusts  seemed  like  a  wall 
against  them.  The  powdery  snow  blew 
along  the  surface  of  the  ice  in  curious 
streaks  like  gigantic  feathers.  They 
could  see  only  a  few  rods  to  windward, 
though  much  farther  to  leeward.  The 
cold  momently  became  more  intense  ;  the 
wind  penetrated  their  thick  winter  cloth- 
ing, chilling  their  blood  and  the  power  of 
their  muscles.  Presently  they  could  drive 
the  tricycle  only  very  slowly;  then  Skipton 
got  off  and  pushed  it,  walking  behind  it. 
Strange  groanings   and    dull  crashes  ran 
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about  them  in  the  dimness.  All  at  once 
the  ice  seemed  to  sway  beneath  them 
with  a  slow,  swinging  heave.  Miss  Pet 
dismounted  and  seized  Skipton  by  the 
arm,  crying  in  his  ear  : 

"  Quick  !  we  must  run  for  the  shore. 
The  ice  is  breaking  up." 

Skipton  was  not  so  much  frightened  as 
he  ought  to  have  been. 

*'  We  shall  get  there  all  right,"  he 
shouted  in  reply.  "  Let  it  crack  ;  there's 
time  enough  before  it  can  float  off." 

He  pushed  the  light  tricycle  on  faster, 
aided  by  her.  But  to  really  run  against 
the  fierce  gale  was  impossible.  They 
could  only  walk  fast  —  panting.  Sud- 
denly they  came  upon  a  broad  lane  of 
open  water,  fully  a  rod  wide.  They 
turned  northward  and  ran.  It  seemed  to 
broaden.  They  turned  southward  and 
ran  faster.  It  narrowed,  but  very  slowly. 
After  going  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  Skipton 
saw  a  place  where  a  small  cake  nearly 
bridged  the  chasm.  Bidding  the  girl 
stand  still,  he  took  a  flying  leap  upon  it, 
ran  three  steps  and  leaped  to  the  ice  on 
the  farther  side.  But,  even  as  he  did 
this,  the  small  cake  drove  against  the 
large  field,  leaving  too  wide  a  gap  for 
him  to  return.  He  motioned  across  the 
space  for  the  girl  to  run  farther  south- 
ward, going  that  way  himself.  She  did 
so,  pushing  the  tricycle. 

Presently  they  reached  a  place  where  a 
point  of  ice  reached  within  ten  feet  of  the 
shore  side.  Skipton  ran  to  it  as  if  to  leap 
the  space.  The  girl  wildly  motioned  him 
back.  He  paused  to  catch  his  breath,  and 
began  walking  slowly  backward  from  the 
edge  with  his  face  toward  her.  She  fell 
upon  her  knees  and  stretched  her  arms 
toward  him,  not  with  intentional  implor- 
ing, but  with  a  loving  woman's  gesture 
of  farewell.  Even  for  her  own  life  she 
would  not  have  him  risk  the  leap,  and 
come  back  to  despair  and  death  on  the 
field  that  she  well  knew  was  floating  to- 
ward the  tempest-swept  open  sea  of  the 
lake.  At  her  gesture  Skipton  moved 
backward  faster  from  the  broadening 
chasm,  keeping  his  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ice,  as  she  thought  in  regretful  shame, 
but  really  measuring  his  distance  with  ex- 
ceeding care.  Then  he  darted  desperately 
forward  and  flew  over  the  wide  space  in  a 
long  leap,  aided  by  the  gusty  wind,  barely 
alighting  on  the  extreme  edge,  and  in- 
stantly running  to  lift  her  to  her  feet 
again  and  urge  their  flight  farther  south- 
ward. 


To  her  this  appeared  to  be  an  act  of 
chivalric  heroism  in  the  face  of  death, 
and  she  clasped  her  supposed  hero  in  her 
arms,  and  kissed  his  hands  and  patted 
him  with  convulsive  tenderness  and  grati- 
tude before  she  yielded  to  his  urgent  pull 
and  began  to  run  again.  But,  in  reality, 
there  was  no  heroism  about  it.  Skipton 
did  not,  even  yet,  understand  the  dan- 
ger they  were  in.  Although  considerably 
alarmed  he  was  sure  they  could  reach  the 
shore  with  some  trouble.  He  was  more 
impressed  with  the  unpleasant  coldness 
that  made  him  shiver  and  tremble  all 
over  his  body  than  with  anything  else. 
He  would  have  leaped  the  chasm  just  the 
same  had  he  been  alone  in  order  to  save 
his  beloved  tricycle.  It  was  not  his  na- 
ture to  abandon  over  ^200  worth  of  prop- 
erty while  he  thought  there  was  a  fight- 
ing chance  left.  Still,  to  do  him  exact 
justice,  he  also  thought  manfully  of  the 
girl.  He  would  have  risked  much  more 
for  her  than  for  his  wheel.  Only  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  risking. 

Soon  they  found  the  chasm  of  water 
broadening,  fast  as  they  ran,  and  bending 
out  toward  the  open  lake.  They  halt- 
ed and  stood  still,  knowing  that  it  was 
still  broader  to  the  north.  Besides,  at  the 
southern  end,  the  water  was  no  longer  open 
and  clear,  but  full  of  small  broken  pieces 
where  the  ice  had  ground  against  oppos- 
ing cakes.  They  could  feel  the  floe  sway, 
with  a  long,  sickening  heave  at  times,  and 
at  times  with  jarring  shocks.  After  one 
of  these  shocks  of  unusual  violence,  a  ridge 
of  broken  ice  rose  near  them,  running  from 
east  to  west.  Their  floating  island  had 
divided,  leaving  them  on  a  comparatively 
small  field.  They  retreated  toward  the 
centre  of  this. 

They  were  now  chilled  in  every  limb 
with  the  cold.  Even  their  terror  —  for 
Skipton  now  also  understood  their  peril — 
was  mercifully  benumbed.  To  stand  still 
in  the  icy  gale  was  to  freeze  in  a  few  min- 
utes. But  Skipton  bethought  him  of  an 
expedient.  He  carried,  strapped  upon  the 
wheel,  a  rubber  blanket  with  which  to 
cover  it  from  rain  or  snow.  This  he  un- 
strapped and  spread  over  the  wheel  on 
the  windward  side,  making  an  air-tight 
shelter  against  the  gale.  Sitting  crouched 
in  this  shelter,  holding  the  wheel  down, 
wrapped  together  in  overcoat  and  shawl, 
the  pair  gradually  grew  so  much  warmer 
that  they  were  no  longer  shaken  with 
the  terrible  chills  and  tremblmgs  that 
had  lately  distressed  them.     But  as  their 
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physical  discomfort  diminished  their  men- 
tal distress  increased. 

They  could  now  feel  the  ice  upon  which 
they  floated  continually  oscillate  and 
swim  beneath  them.  All  about  them  were 
noises  of  grinding,  crashing  ice,  'begin- 
ning to  be  mingled  with  the  surf-like 
sound  of  washing  waters.  When  the  va- 
rying winds  opened  the  curtains  of  drift- 
ing snow,  they  could  see  the  edges  of 
their  island  constantly  breaking  off  and 
crumbling  away  by  contact  with  other  ice 
floes  and  by  the  leverage  of  the  boiling 
waters  that  ran  under  and  lifted  them  or 
ran  over  and  beat  down  their  shores. 

What  could  they  do  to  save  themselves  ? 
Nothing.  What  could  they  say  to  com- 
fort each  other  ?  Nothing.  Therefore 
they  crouched  in  silence  under  their  shel- 
ter, and  waited  for  an  inevitable  end. 
Skipton  had  an  arm  about  the  girl,  mere- 
ly with  an  idea  of  such  miserable  reas- 
surance and  support  as  there  was  left  to 
offer.  She  had  an  arm  about  him,  and 
leaned  against  him,  now  and  then  press- 
ing his  arm  closer  to  her,  from  the  im- 
pulses of  a  woman's  affection.  She  was 
half  resigned  to  their  fate.  With  a  more 
vivid  imagination  than  his,  she  remem- 
bered her  home  and  all  that  she  loved, 
and  pictured  the  sure-coming  destruction, 
but  with  a  certain  sense  of  triumphant 
pleasure  mingled  with  exquisite  regret 
that  the  man  she  loved  must  accompany 
her  into  the  dark  unknown.  His  thoughts 
were  neither  of  friends  ashore  nor  an- 
ticipations of  swift-coming  death,  nor 
the  tendernesses  of  a  lover,  but  simply 
alert  watchfulness  and  persistent  study  of 
whether  it  was  possible  to  do  something 
to  escape,  and  how.  His  was  a  nature 
that  would  anticipate  death  only  when 
the  grisly  presence  was  so  near  that  he 
could  actually  see  the  ghost-world  day- 
light shine  through  its  ribs.  The  motions 
of  his  spirit  were  too  slow  for  swift  panic 
to  loiter  with. 

They  had  been  drifting,  it  seemed  to 
Pedalwink,  at  least  an  hour,  with  an  ever- 
increasing  motion  of  the  ice  floe  as  it 
diminished  in  size  and  the  sea  got  up,  so 
that  the  waves  broke  over  all  its  edges,  in 
spite  of  the  low  banks  of  broken  ice  and 
wet  snow  that  were  washed  up  all  around 
its  circumference,  and  they  were  becoming 
cramped  and  cold  again  when  there  grew 
upon  their  ears  the  unmistakable  sound 
of  heavy  waves  and  breaking  ice  dashing 
against  some  near  obstruction.  Pedal- 
wink  sprang  to  his  feet  and  the  girl  also 


arose.  Close  ahead  of  their  now  small 
ice  cake  there  towered  a  tall  building 
with  a  great  stone  islet  all  about  its 
base,  against  which  masses  of  ice  were 
continually  hurled  by  the  sea,  only  to  be 
ground  into  fragments  upon  the  rocks, 
while  sheets  of  water  flew  into  the  air 
and  made  an  icy  mist  all  about  the  ob- 
struction. Their  little  floe  was  rapidly 
driving  down  upon  this  dreadful  turmoil, 
but  fortunately  in  a  direction  to  graze 
one  of  its  sides  rather  than  be  flung 
directly  upon  its  crushing  rocks.  No 
sooner  did  Pet  see  it  than  she  grasped 
Skipton  and  cried  : 

"  The  lighthouse  !  Oh,  if  we  can  only 
get  to  it !  " 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Skip 
immediately  rolled  up  the  rubber  blanket 
and  strapped  it  hastily  to  his  wheel.  He 
would  have  done  everything  in  method- 
ical order  if  he  were  dying.  Then  he 
dragged  the  wheel  to  the  spot  where, 
according  to  his  judgment,  they  would 
have  the  best  chance  to  escape. 

In  a  few  moments  the  edge  of  their 
floe  began  rasping  along  one  side  of  the 
lighthouse  island.  The  pair  hurried  to 
the  edge.  But  the  sides  of  the  artificial 
island  were  of  smooth  rock  and  timber, 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  offering  no 
chance  for  climbing  upon  it.  As  they 
swept  past  its  centre,  however,  Skip  saw 
an  indentation  in  its  surface  just  large 
enough  to  shelter  a  fixed  iron  ladder.  In 
a  moment  he  had  reached  its  foot  and 
hurried  the  girl  up  to  the  level  above. 
Then  he  followed  himself,  dragging  the 
tricycle  after  him  by  an  exertion  of 
muscle  that  nearly  tore  his  grasp  from 
the  ladder.  Arrived  on  the  level,  pant- 
ing, he  hurried  after  the  girl  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  lighthouse  wall. 

Here  they  were  safe  from  immediate 
death.  But  the  wind  was  bitter  cold  and 
the  air  full  of  powdery  ice,  snow  and 
flying  spray.  They  sought  some  way  to 
get  into  the  shelter  of  the  building.  But 
Uncle  Sam  employs  strong  fastenings  to 
make  all  secure  when  the  lighthouse 
keepers  abandon  the  exposed  lake  towers 
on  the  close  of  navigation,  not  to  open 
them  again  until  the  following  spring. 
However,  after  nearly  an  hour's  work, 
with  the  aid  of  the  tools  in  his  wheel  bag, 
he  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance. 

Once  within  the  structure,  with  the  door 
closed  and  the  precious  tricycle  pulled  in 
after  them,  they  felt  sensibly  the  access 
of  warmth  caused  by  the  thick  walls  and 
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iron-banded  heavy  oak  door.  But  it  was 
dark  in  there,  and  the  subdued  noises  that 
penetrated  from  without  made  the  place 
gruesome  to  unaccustomed  spirits. 

Pedalwink  struck  a  match  and  began  to 
look  about.  Presently  he  found  a  hand 
lamp,  which  he  lighted.  With  this  they 
explored  the  place.  In  a  store  room  they 
found  a  pork  barrel  with  some  pork  still 
in  it,  part  of  a  cask  of  beans,  a  few 
pounds  of  sea  crackers,  a  little  coffee, 
some  sugar,  part  of  a  can  of  condensed 
milk,  etc.  The  pantry  and  kitchen  were 
supplied  v/ith  dishes,  a  stove  and  its  uten- 


sils and  furniture.  In  the  coal  cell  was 
nearly  a  ton  of  coal,  with  kindling  wood. 
In  a  short  time  they  had  a  cheerful  fire 
blazing.  As  soon  as  they  were  thorough- 
ly warm  the  girl  set  to  work  and  made 
coffee  and  fried  some  sliced  pork.  With. 
these  and  the  crackers  they  made  a  meal. 
Then,  knowing  they  were  doomed  to  stay 
there  until  the  ice  froze  a  new  road  to  the 
shore,  the  girl  set  some  of  the  beans  to 
soak  for  future  use.  By  this  time  it  had 
grown  dark  out  of  doors,  and  they  spent 
part  of  the  evening  e"xploring  the  tower. 
Above  they  found  beds  for  the  keepers,  a 
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living  room,  with  several  old  books,  and 
in  various  stories  the  stores  and  fixtures 
for  the  light.  They  went  up  to  the  light 
chamber,  but  it  was  closely  shuttered,  and 
the  lanterns  and  machinery — all  that 
could  break  or  rust  — had  been  taken 
down  and  stored  for  the  winter  in  the 
safe  rooms  below. 

They  sat  by  the  fire  a  long  time  and 
listened  to  the  dreadful  noises  without 
that  came  muffled  through  the  thick  walls, 
the  girl  with  half-real,  half-affected  terror 
snugging  close  to  Skipton,  and  talking  to 
him  with  unmistakable  lover-like  tones. 
Gradually,  therefore,  the  situation  grew 
terrible  to  poor  Skip.  He  was  not  only 
badly  scared  but  awfully  embarrassed. 
He  had  never  courted  a  girl  in  his  life  ; 
never  flirted.  At  last  Miss  Pet  relieved 
his  anxiety.  With  a  half  -  suppressed 
yawn  she  declared  herself  fagged  out, 
and  announced  in  the  most  matter  of  fact 
way  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  But 
she  added,  tranquilly  :  "  This  is  the  way 
we  must  fix  it.  You  go  upstairs  and 
bring  down  one  of  the  two  beds.  I'll 
make  it  up  down  here  for  you,  and  then 
I'll  go  up  and  sleep  in  the  chamber." 

Skip  promptly  obeyed  her  directions. 
As  soon  as  she  had  fixed  things  comfort- 
ably for  him,  she  bade  him  an  affection- 
ate good  night,  and  went  up  the  stairway 
with  a  lamp,  pausing  at  the  top  to  smile 
back  at  him,  entered  her  chamber  and 
shut  and  fastened  the  door. 

Late  in  the  morning  Mr.  Pedalwink 
suddenly  awoke  and  saw  Miss  Pet  Piney 
standing  in  the  doorway  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  lamp  in  hand,  peering  down 
into  the  darkness. 

"  Don't  come  down,"  he  entreated,  "  I 
haven't  got  the  kitchen  fire  lit  yet." 

Miss  Piney  shut  her  door,  and  Skipton 
thought  he  heard  her  laugh.  Then  he 
hurriedly  dressed  and  stirred  up  the  fire. 
After  all  was  ready  he  shouted  up  the 
stairs  :  "  Now  you  can  come  down  and  get 
breakfast ;  "  and  went  out  of  doors,  where 
he  found  there  was  another  great  change. 
The  gale  had  ceased,  and  the  lake,  full  of 
floating  snow,  lay  motionless  under  a  dull, 
frozen  sky.  The  cold  was  intense.  Thin 
ice  had  already  formed  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  and  there  was  a  prospect  that  in  a 
few  hours  they  would  be  able  to  escape 
to  the  shore.  Presently  he  was  called  to 
breakfast.  Pet  kept  him  talking  about 
the  weather  and  their  chances  to  escape 
until  after  they  had  eaten  and  he  was  in 
a  good  humor.     Then,  while  busy  remov- 


ing the  dishes,  she  came  beside  his  chair, 
put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
asked  in  a  grieved  tone,  bending  over  to 
look  in  his  face  : 

"  Why   are   you    so    afraid  of  me,  Mr.      j 
Pedalwink  ?     Am  I  so  very  dreadful  ? "  j| 

She  did  not  seem  in  the   least    either      1 
angry    or  amused,  but  as  if  hurt  in  her       % 
tenderest  feelings.     Of  course,  this  melt- 
ed poor  Skip,  as  it  was  intended  to.     He 
made  haste   to    declare   that   she   wasn't 
dreadful ;  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  her  ; 
that  she  was  charming  ;  and  then,  to  pre-      ■ 
vent   her   grief    from  melting  into   tears,       ■ 
and    because   her  face  was  presented  in 
such    a   tempting  and  sort  of    appealing 
way,  he  kissed  her,  and  liked  the  experi- 
ence so  well  that  he  repeated  it  until  she 
made  him  desist  and  help  her  finish  the 
household    work,   and   the  neatness,   dis- 
patch   and    deft    skill    with    which    she 
worked    quite    finished    the    charm    and 
made    Skip  fondly  imagine  how  delight- 
ful it  would  be  to   have  her  always  for 
his  housekeeper  and  companion. 

Toward  noon  Skipton  ventured  out 
upon  the  ice  and,  after  walking  around 
the  lighthouse,  he  proceeded  cautiously 
shoreward  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
finding  the  ice  quite  firm,  if  he  was 
careful  to  walk  upon  those  parts  that 
appeared  strongest.  While  eating  dinner 
he  said  he  thought  they  had  better  start 
soon,  so  as  to  reach  the  shore  before 
dark. 

"  As  soon  as  I  put  things  in  order 
here,"  said  Pet.  "We  can  ride  the  tri- 
cycle. It  will  not  break  the  ice  nearly  so 
easily  as  we  would  walking.  Besides,  if 
the  ice  holds  us  here,  it  will  grow  safer  as 
we  go  toward  the  shore.  The  wind  has 
been  blowing  off  shore  all  the  time,  so 
the  still  water  is  next  the  shore.  It  froze 
from  the  shore  out,  and  was  strong  there 
long  before  the  lake  was  still  enough  for 
it  to  freeze  out  here.  I  think  it  will  be 
safe  to  ride  fast  all  the  way." 

Skipton  had  not  thought  of  this,  and  she 
rose  in  his  estimation  as  a  woman  of  very 
acute  observation.  Leaving  the  building 
and  all  in  it  as  they  had  found  it,  except 
the  broken  lock,  they  descended  upon  the 
ice  about  i  o'clock  with  the  tricycle  and 
rode  shoreward,  at  first  very  cautiously, 
but  gradually  faster,  finding  the  ice,  as 
she  had  predicted,  firmer  as  they  pro- 
ceeded. The  eye  could  easily  distinguish 
by  its  appearance  where  the  new  ice  was 
firm  and  where  weak.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  they  were  inside  the  ice  banks,  next 
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to  the  shore.  So  far  they  had  come  over  the 
wind-swept  ice  ;  but  inside  of  the  ice  banks 
they  found  the  new  snow  nearly  a  foot  in 
depth,  and  could  travel  no  farther  with 
the  tricycle.  Fortunately  a  large  double 
sleigh  came  along  and  took  them  up,  and 
by  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  reached 
her  uncle's  house,  and  created  a  great 
sensation  by  their  story. 

Pet's  aunt  questioned  her  closely  con- 
cerning Mr.  Pedalwink's  behavior,  while 
her  uncle  drew  from  Skipton  his  account 
of  their  adventures.  The  result  was  that 
after  an  anxious  conjugal  consultation, 
held  after  the  young  pair  had  been  fed 
and  retired  to  sleep  off  their  fatigue,  Mr. 
Timberman  took  his  wife's  advice  and 
dispatched  a  man  on  horseback  with  a 
letter  to  Jack  Piney,  advising  Pet's  father 
of  the  facts,  and  suggesting  that  he  would 
do  wisely  to  bring  her  mother  with  him 
at  once  to  visit  them. 

By  noon  on  the  following  day  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jack  Piney  arrived.  When  her  mo- 
ther explained  that  such  an  adventure 
might  compromise  her,  and  that  her  fa- 
ther meant  to  request  Skipton  to  marry 
her  on  that  account,  if  she  was  willing  to 
marry  him,  she  said  promptly  : 

"  Pa  can  have  an  understanding  with 
Mr.  Pedalwink  as  soon  as  he  pleases.  I 
mean  to  marry  him,  ma,  and  he  won't  say 
no.  Only  I'm  going  to  speak  to  him  be- 
fore he  sees  pa." 

She  went  to  Skipton,  and  after  a  half 
hour  of  desultory  blandishments,  to  rivet 
the  chains  she  had  already  put  upon  him, 
she  asked,  as  they  sat  close  together  : 

"Do  you  love  me,  Skipton?"  looking 
confidingly  in  his  face. 

Poor  Skip,  thus  suddenly  assailed,  stam- 
mered : 

"Of  course  I  do.  How  can  I  help 
it?" 

"  Now  I'm  in  earnest.  Skipton,  and  I 
want  you  to  say  the  honest  truth.  If  you 
don't  love  me,  say  so  plainly.  There  are 
reasons  why  I  have  to  know." 


Thus  abjured,  SkiptOn  repeated  that 
he  did  love  her,  but  added:  "You  are 
rich  ;  I  am  poor  :  would  your  father  give 
me  a  chance  ?  " 

"  My  father  thinks  that  our  being  to- 
gether on  the  ice  and  in  the  lighthouse 
has  compromised  me,  and  he  will  expect 
you  to  offer  to  marry  me.  But  if  you 
don't  love  me  well  enough "  (regarding 
Skipton  with  wistfully  inviting  eyes)  "  I 
want  you  to  say  no,  if  it  breaks  my  heart. 
But  if  you  do,  honestly  do,  love  me,  oh,. 
Skip  !  "  (putting  her  arm  shyly  about  him) 
"  how  happy  we  will  be  !  " 

Skip,  when  he  could  get  his  breath  and 
collect  his  ideas,  agreed  rather  incohe- 
rently that  they  should  be  happy.  And 
they  were.  Led  by  her,  they  anticipated 
the  parents  and  announced  themselves  to. 
the  family  as  engaged.  Skip,  losing  his 
timidity  now  that  the  thing  was  settled,, 
insisted  upon  a  wedding  within  a  month, 
and  Pet  did  not  say  "  No."  It  was  a 
grand  affair  for  that  region.  Several 
members  of  the  bicycle  club  from  the 
city  attended  it. 

"  My  son-ui-law,"  said  Jack  Piney,  with 
vast  pride,  "  ran  back  and  jumped  upon  a 
cake  of  ice  that  was  floating  out  into  the 
open  lake  to  what  looked  like  sure  death, 
just  for  the  sake  of  dying  with  my  daugh- 
ter. That  was  what  I  call  a  hero.  It 
may  be  that  a  lover  who  wouldn't  do 
so  might  be  called  a  slink  ;  but  "  (with 
artful  self  depreciation  intended  to  en- 
hance Skipton's  merits,  seeing  that  every- 
body knew  Jack  Piney  to  be  a  man  of 
resolute  courage),  "  I  wouldn't  have  done 
that  for  the  best  girl  that  ever  walked." 

Pet  departed  with  her  prize  amid  a 
storm  of  congratulations.  Under  her  in- 
fluence the  Hon.  Skipton  Pedalwink  rap- 
idly brightened  and  broadened,  and  is 
now  not  only  a  very  successful  business 
member  of  the  firm  of  Piney  &  Pedal- 
wink, but  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  considerable  influence  upon  all 
business  questions. 
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N  order  to  save  time  in 
focusing  many  ama- 
teurs indicate  on  the 
bed  of  their  cameras 
where  the  bellows 
should  extend  when 
the  plate  is  in  focus 
for  certain  distances. 
Then,  when  an  exposure  is  to  be  made, 
in  the  excitement  and  hurry  of  the  actual 
work  in  the  field  or  afloat,  the  operator 
has  merely  to  estimate  the  distance  of  the 
main  object  in  his  view  and  quickly  ex- 
tend the  bellows  to  the  proper  mark  on 
the  camera  bed. 

Thus  one  can  operate  the  ordinary  cam- 
era quite  as  quickly  as  a  "detective,"  and 
generally  with  greater  chances  of  success. 
But  the  "detective"  camera,  it  must  be 
remembered,  may  also  be  made  so  that  a 
tripod  can  be  used  with  it  when  desired. 
The  "Waterbury"  and  the  "  Scovill  "  de- 
tective cameras  are  furnished  with  a  "  bed 
plate,"  as  it  is  called,  for  receiving  a  tri- 
pod screw  and  thus  allowing  the  hand 
camera  to  be  firmly  secured  to  a  station- 
ary support  when  necessary. 

The  exposing  shutter,  whether  it  be 
used  with  a  tripod  camera  or  a  hand  box, 
should  be  made  so  that  its  speed  can 
easily  be  increased  or  diminished.  In  the 
more  complicated  and  expensive  shutters 
this  is  done  in  various  ways  ;  the  spring 
is  rendered  more  or  less  intense  by  means 
of  a  lever,  the  clockwork  of  an  instrument 
is  set  differently  for  different  subjects  and 
different  times  of  the  day  or  year  ;  and 
in  case  of  the  wooden  "  drop"  shutter  the 
slide  is  propelled  more  or  less  rapidly  by 
means  of  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of 
elastic  rubber  bands.  The  great  differ- 
ence which  exists  in  light  force  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  year,  and  even  of  one 
day,  and  the  great  difference  in  speed  of 
the  moving  objects  that  pass  before  a 
camera  require  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  time  of  exposure  in  order  to  make 
uniformly  successful  photographs. 

In  winter  an  appreciably  longer  time  is 
necessary  to  photograph  the  same  subject 
by  the  same  lens  and  plate  than  is  required 
during  the  longer  and  warmer  days  of 
summer.  The  best  photographic  light  is 
usually  between  the  hours  of   lo  and   3, 


and  in  winter  it  is  difficult  to  make  an 
instantaneous  photograph  much  earlier  or 
later  than  this.  In  summer,  and  especially 
on  the  water,  where  reflected  light  assists 
greatly,  one  may  photograph  when  the 
sun  is  nearer  the  horizon. 

The  direction  of  light  has  also  much  to 
do  with  the  time  required  for  sufficient 
exposure,  the  intensity  of  illumination  on 
a  subject  depending,  next  to  the  actual 
light  force,  on  the  direction  from  which 
it  falls.  If,  for  instance,  an  object  be 
lighted  by  rays  that  fall  on  it  from  behind 
the  camera,  its  illuminated  side  is  toward 
the  instrument,  with  all  the  shadows  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  thus  the  minimum 
of  exposure  is  sufficient ;  but  if  the  subject 
be  illuminated  by  light  issuing  toward 
the  camera  it  presents  its  shadowed  side, 
of  course,  to  the  lens,  and  becomes  a 
very  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible,  subject 
to  photograph  instantaneously.  The  best 
light,  on  the  whole,  and  the  one  giving 
pleasing  shadows  as  well  as  good  illumi- 
nation, falls  from  behind  the  camera  and 
slightly  to  one  side  of  it.  One  must 
regulate  the  rapidity  of  one's  shutter  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  light  on  the 
subject,  the  speed  of  the  moving  object, 
its  color,  the  quickness  of  the  lens  em- 
ployed, and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate 
or  film.  The  lens  works  more  or  less 
quickly  as  the  diaphragm  employed  is 
larger  or  smaller,  and  here  we  have  still 
another  means  of  modifying  our  results. 

A  large  opening  admits  a  greater  amount 
of  light  through  the  lens,  and  so  permits  of 
a  shorter  exposure  than  a  smaller  aperture 
which  admits  less  light ;  but  the  smaller 
diaphragm,  by  cutting  off  those  rays  of 
light  which  enter  the  lens  at  the  side  (where 
they  are  not  refracted  equally  with  the 
middle  rays,  and  so  do  not  give  so  exact 
a  focus,  producing  a  slight  indistinction), 
secures  a  "sharper"  picture,  as  photog- 
raphers say,  with  finer  definition  and  de- 
tail. One  quickly  grows  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  diaphragms,  however,  and 
generally  employs  a  medium-sized  one  in 
the  lens  ;  the  operator  must  also  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  relative  sensitiveness  of 
the  plate  or  film  which  he  uses,  but  this  is 
not  difficult.  It  requires  a  skilled  judg- 
ment, however,  to  decide  as  to  the  qual- 
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ity  of  light  and  the  speed  of  the  moving 
object. 

Color  has  much  to  do  in  modifying  re- 
sults ;  a  light  or  highly  actinic  color, 
such  as  blue,  violet  or  indigo,  requires  a 
much  shorter  exposure  than  even  a  better 
illuminated  object  of  a  dark  or  non-ac- 
tinic color,  such  as  red,  orange  or  yellow. 
Some  amateurs  employ  orthochromatic  or 
color-sensitive  plates,  which  enable  them 
to  equalize  somewhat  the  differences  of 
color  shades  in  their  subjects,  and  to  more 
accurately  photograph  the  different  color 
values  of  nature. 

Assuming  that  an  instantaneous  plate 
or  film  has  been  correctly  exposed  on  a 
subject  which  was  well  lighted  and  in  a 
good  position,  the  interesting  but  diffi- 
cult process  of  development  remains  to 
be  successfully  accomplished  before  the 
result  is  assured.  And  in  developing  the 
latent  image  on  the  photographic  plate, 
perhaps  more  skill  and  judgment  are  re- 
quired to  insure  a  successful  result  than 
in  any  previous  stage  of  the  work.  There 
are  innumerable  formulas  for  developers, 
nearly  all  of  which  will  answer  very  well 


the  purpose  required  of  them.     Every 
plate  has  its  own  individual  developer, 
which  the  manufacturers  claim  give  the 
best  results  with  their  particular  make. 
And  right  here    it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  speak  a  word  for  the  plates  which 
are  best  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 
None  are  better  than  those  manufactured 
by  John  Carbutt,  of  Philadelphia  ;  by  the 
Cramer  Dry  Plate  Works,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Allen   &   Rowell,   of  Boston.     The  East- 
man Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company  make 
the  highly-sensitive  American  films,  and 
both  Allen  &  Rowell   and  John   Carbutt 
manufacture    the    flexible   celluloid    films 
which  are  so  popular  with  amateurs. 

Developers  are  made  of  several  sub- 
stances, such  as  pyrogallol,  hydrochinon, 
iron  sulphate,  etc.,  and  each  has  its  own 
special  advocates  and  is  most  excellent 
for  particular  work.  The  pyrogallic  acid 
developer,  in  connection  with  an  alkali 
such  as  ammonia,  potash  or  soda,  is  per- 
haps best  suited  for  instantaneously  ex- 
posed plates  ;  the  following  being  a  for- 
mula for  one  which  works  very  success- 
fully : 

A. 

Water, 12  ounces. 

Pyrogallol, i  ounce. 

Granulated  sulphite  of  soda,    ...  2  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potassium, 80  grains. 

Citric  acid, 60  grains. 
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B. 

"Water, I2  ounces. 

Granulated  sulphite  of  soda,     ...  2  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash, 3  ounces. 

The  actual  developing  solution  is  com- 
posed of  three  drams  of  A,  three  drams  of 
B  and  four  ounces  of  water.  Into  this 
solution  the  exposed  plate  is  placed  in 
the  dark  room,  and  by  the  feeble  rays 
of  a  ruby  lamp  the  developing  process  is 
closely  watched.  The  great  secret  of 
success  in  developing  instantaneously-ex- 
posed plates  is  to  begin  the  development 
slowly  and  proceed  cautiously  through- 
out the  entire  process.  The  finest  re- 
sults ar©  obtained  by  modifying  the  de- 
veloper from  time  to  time,  as  the  negative 
seems  to  require.  If  the  plate  has  been 
very  much  under  exposed,  on  account  of 
weak  light,  the  extreme  speed  of  shutter, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  it  may  be  saved 
by  a  brief  preliminary  bath  in  a  solution 
composed  as  follows  : 

Granulated  carbonate  of  potash,  .  40  grains. 
Granulated  carbonate  of  soda,  .  40  grains. 
Water, 5  ounces. 

Let  it  remain  in  this  alkaline  solution 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  place  in 
the    developing    solution    already    men- 


tioned  and  slightly  reduce    its    strength 
with  water. 

However  much  the  doctors  may  dis- 
agree as  to  the  best  developing  agent 
the  highest  authorities  upon  the  subject 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  a  weak 
developer  is  best  suited  to  a  very  quickly 
or  under  exposed  plate,  especially  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process  of  devel- 
oping. It  should  be  strengthened,  of 
course,  from  time  to  time,  as  develop- 
ment progresses  until,  finally,  all  the  de- 
tail in  the  original  subject  has  made  its 
appearance  and  sufficient  density  is  ob- 
tained to  insure  a  vigorous  and  brilliant 
print.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  modify 
the  solution  several  times  during  the 
course  of  one  development,  each  modifi- 
cation being  made  to  suit  the  exact  state 
of  the  plate  to  which  the  previous  one  has 
carried  it.  A  weak  developer,  if  used  to 
the  end,  will  yield  but  a  feeble  negative  ; 
but  an  old  solution,  one  that  has  stood 
for  a  day  or  two,  is  very  beneficial  near 
the  end  of  the  process  in  securing  the 
proper  intensity.  An  under-timed  plate 
should  never  be  forced  or  hurried  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  alkali  in  the  de- 
veloper, as  this  always  results  in  failure. 
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Too  much  patience  can- 
not be  used  in  tliis  proc- 
ess ;  it  requires  great 
care,  precision  and  plen- 
ty of  time  to  accomplish 
the  best  results. 

The  negative  having 
been  completely  devel- 
oped, "  fixed  "  and  dried, 
it  only  remains  to  be 
printed  from  by  any  of 
the  many  known  print- 
ing processes.  The 
amateur  may  hand  his 
negative  to  a  profes- 
sional printer  at  this 
stage  if  he  prefers,  and 
as  many  do,  who  will 
make  for  him  any  num- 
ber of  prints  by  t  h  e 
silver,  "blue,"  bromide, 
platinum  or  other  proc- 
ess. For  illustrations 
like  those  shown  with 
this  article  the  nega- 
tive is  used  by  photo 
engravers  and  "  proc- 
ess "  printers,  as  they 
are  called.  Many  ama- 
teurs make  lantern 
slides  from  their  nega- 
tives for  projecting,  in 
an  enlarged  form,  on 
the  screen. 

A  word  now  as  to  the 
subjects  which  are  suit- 
able   for   instantaneous 
photographs.       Many 
things  are  photograph- 
ed instantaneously 
which  would  be  better  made  by  a  "  timed  " 
exposure.     For   instance,   we  heard  of  a 
young  amateur  not  long  ago  who  photo- 
graphed a  large  horizontal  engine  ivhile 
in    motion.      A    subsequent     photograph 
of  the  same  engine  while  at  rest  showed 
at  a   glance  its   superiority  over  the  in- 
stantaneous photograph. 

An  instantaneous  photograph  of  a  train 
of  cars  in  motion  nearly  always  fails  to 
convey  the  impression  of  speed  ;  in  fact, 
the  quicker  it  is  made  the  more  un- 
successful the  attempt  is  likely  to  be  in 
this  respect.  There  is,  however,  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  field  of  subjects  legiti- 
mately open  to  the  amateur  worker  in 
instantaneous  photography.  Marine  pic- 
tures of  all  kinds — yachting,  shipping, 
surf  ;  cloud  forms  ;  agricultural  and  street 
life  ;  animal  studies  and  athletics  suggest 
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a  few  of  the  more  desirable  subjects  and 
those  which  come  within  the  scope  of  in- 
stantaneous photography  to  produce  pic- 
torial results  as  well  as  those  which  are 
simply  interesting  or  curious. 

The  illustration  of  Fred.  Butterfield  ex- 
ercising Britannic,  from  a  negative  by 
Ernest  Marx,  is  a  better  thing  of  its  kind 
than  we  usually  see,  for  it  shows  the  horse 
somewhat  as  the  eye  sees  him.  The 
racer,  however,  appears  to  be  moving 
at  merely  a  hand  gallop,  when,  in  reality, 
he  is  at  a  smart  run.  It  will  be  observed 
that  all  four  feet  are  for  the  moment  re- 
moved from  the  ground.  Mr,  Marx's  in- 
stantaneous photographs  of  poultry  and 
cattle  are  more  pleasing  as  pictures. 

"  How  do  you  manage  to  get  such  nat- 
ural groupings  and  such  large  pictures  of 
poultry  ?  "  he  was  asked. 
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THE    PRESIDENT  S    BARGE. 


"  By  lying  flat  on  the  ground  and 
awaiting  my  chance,"  he  replied.  "You 
see,  it  is  necessary  to  remain  still  long 
enough  for  the  fowls  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  your  nearness  before  they  will 
assume  their  regular  and  natural  occupa- 
tions. Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  all  chance — this  photographing  ani- 
mals instantaneously,  whereas  I  sometimes 
wait  half  an  hour  with  my  hand  on  the 
shutter,  ready  to  release  it  when  the  op- 
portunity presents  itself.  The  best  in- 
stantaneous photographs  are  not  made  by 
chance  at  all,  but  by  patience  and  skill." 

The  "  Shooting  Star  "  was  also  caught 
on  a  Carbutt  plate,  and  with  a  tripod 
camera.  It  shows  a  well-known  athlete 
of  Washington  city,  who  is  also  an  en- 
thusiastic amateur  photographer,  making 
his  perilous  descent  of  the  Capitol  steps. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Star  is  caught 
in  mid  air  while  bounding  from  the  edge 
of  one  step  to  that  of  the  one  next  lower. 
The  barge  conveying  President  Harrison 
from  the  steamer  Dispatch  to  the  land- 
ing at  Wall  street,  on  Monday,  April  29, 
of  the  Washington  Centennial,  fairly  rep- 
resents the  average  instantaneous  work 
with  the  popular  little  Kodak  camera. 
The  photograph  of  the  gondola  and  its 
owner    in    Venice    is    also   taken    from  a 


Kodak  negative.  The  distance  is  very 
good. 

The  photograph  of  the  mortar  making 
its  discharge  is  somewhat  out  of  the  usual 
order  of  instantaneous  work  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  amateurs.  It  was  made 
by  Paymaster  Stanton,  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Minnesota,  and  in  the  negative  clearly 
shows  the  projectile  issuing  from  the 
mass  of  smoke  which  accompanied  the 
discharge.  Mr.  Stanton  says  that  the 
shock  of  the  discharge  released  the  shut- 
ter, and  so  caught  the  projectile  without 
interference  on  his  part.  Probably  this  is 
the  only  way  that  a  projectile  can  be 
photographed.  As  it  is,  the  ball  issued  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  mortar  before  its  flight  was  arrested 
on  the  sensitive  film. 

Instantaneous  photographs  of  lightning 
flashes  at  night  we  have  not  touched 
upon,  though  many  excellent  effects  have 
been  obtained  by  amateurs  during  the 
summer,  which  are  of  considerable  scien- 
tific value.  Indeed,  so  highly  are  such 
photographs  esteemed  by  meteorologists 
that  the  Meteorological  Bureau  yearly 
invites  amateur  photographers  to  submit 
their  lightning  and  storm  photographs 
for  examination  and  comparison. 

Enthusiastic   amateurs   who   delight  in 
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the  companionship  of  their  cameras  out 
of  doors,  the  year  round,  find  their  sub- 
jects during  this  season  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult to  photograph.  A  snow-covered 
landscape,  with  trees  coated  with  ice  ; 
or  bare,  appearing  more  black  by  con- 
trast with  the  glittering  whiteness  around, 
is,  indeed,  an  inspiring  picture  and  one 
that  rarely  fails  to  tempt  the  amateur 
photographer.  But  it  requires  an  expe- 
rienced judgment  and  a  peculiar  skill  to 
reproduce  the  charming  scene  satisfac- 
torily by  the  camera. 

Let  us  first  take  for  example  a  snow- 
covered  scene  in  which  trees,  shrubs  and 
buildings  are  ■  completely  enveloped  in 
white.  Such  scenes  are  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  country  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  very  beautiful  they  are 
to  all  lovers  of  nature.  The  trees  and 
bushes  are  glittermg  with  ice,  the  fields 
sparkle  beneath  the  sun  ;  here  are  no 
contrasts,  only  a  mass  of  brightness,  glit- 
ter and  glare.  How  shall  we  photograph 
it,  how  give  form  and  outline  to  the 
scene,  gradation  and  half  tone  in  the 
lights  and  shadows  ?  For  it  must  have 
all  these  in  order  to  please. 

First,  we  must  select  the  time  of  day  to 
photograph,  when  the  sun  is  at  one  side 
of  our  camera  and  a  little  behind  it.  This 
may  be  in  the  early  morning  or  the  after- 
noon, depending,  of  course,  on  the  point 
of  view  we  have  chosen  for  our  camera. 
The  view  is  selected  one  day  and  the 
light  noted.  On  another  day,  at  the 
right  time,  we  return  to  the  spot  with 
our  camera  and  make  the  exposure.  This 
is  a  good  way  to  proceed  in  making  any 
kind  of  photograph  ;  it  is  the  only  way 
to  photograph  snow  scenes.  At  noon  we 
can  do  nothing.  In  the  early  morning  or 
late  in  the  afternoon  the  shadows  prevail, 
if  at  all,  and  lie  across  the  snow  in  long, 
soft  masses  of  gloom,  giving  contrast  to 
the  view  and  somewhat  subduing  the  light. 

Some  winter  days  the  sun  is  obscured, 
so  that  the  shadows  are  very  soft  and  the 
snow  is  devoid  of  reflections.  Such  days 
are  the  very  best,  of  course,  to  photo- 
graph scenes  covered  with  snow.  Early 
in  the  morning  or  near  the  close  of  a 
winter's  day  we  find  these  soft  conditions 
of  light  almost  always.  Then  is  a  good 
time  to  make  the  exposure.  It  need  not 
be  so  long  in  duration  as  with  the  other 
class  of  snow  scenes  we  shall  consider, 
for  the  light  is  rather  weak,  and  a  brisk 
development  is  therefore  required  to  give 
proper  contrast  to  the  negative. 


This  general  method  must  also  be  em- 
ployed in  photographing  isolated  bits  of 
frost  work,  such  as  a  clump  of  bushes 
sparkling  with  ice  jewels.  The  subject 
is  simple  and  perfect  in  itself.  We  have 
not  to  provide  for  surrounding  condi- 
tions, but,  moving  our  camera  near 
enough  to  the  subject  selected,  we  cut 
out  the  landscape  about  and  merely  pho- 
tograph the  icy  subject  complete  in  it- 
self. And  many  such  subjects  will  pre- 
sent themselves  on  a  winter's  walk.  They 
are  not  difficult  to  photograph  if  the 
proper  precautions  are  taken,  and  they 
make  beautiful  pictures,  appropriate  for 
Christmas  cards  or  other  winter  sou- 
venirs. 

The  other  and  perhaps  the  larger  class 
of  snow  scenes  is  quite  different  from  that 
we  have  been  considering  and  is  naturally 
photographed  quite  differently.  In  it  we 
have  pictures  of  the  greatest  contrasts — 
dazzling  whites  and  deepest  blacks  ;  a 
hill  covered  with  glittering  snow,  lined  on 
its  summit  with  the  darkest  pines.  Our 
problem  now  is  to  overcome  contrast  and 
give  softness  to  our  photographs.  As  be- 
fore, the  light  must  be  subdued.  Over- 
cast days  are  employed  and  the  exposures 
are  made  in  the  morning  or  afternoon. 
The  sun  must  fall  as  before,  from  one 
side  and  a  little  behind  the  lens.  But  the 
exposure  must  be  ample  and  develop- 
ment very  slow. 

An  orthochromatic  or  color -sensitive 
plate,  especially  prepared  as  described  in 
my  October*  contribution  to  the  Outing 
Club,  answers  very  satisfactorily  in  this 
kind  of  work.  It  harmonizes  the  con- 
trasting dark  greens  and  browns  with  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow,  and  so  secures  a 
pleasantly  soft  and  natural  effect  in  the 
finished  photograph. 

The  development  of  snow  pictures  re- 
quires the  greatest  skill.  When  the  ex- 
posure has  been  short,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  class  of  snow  scenes  mentioned, 
the  developer  must  be  full  strength  in 
order  to  bring  out  all  the  contrasts  in 
the  picture.  A  pyro  and  potash  developer 
as  prepared  for  instantaneous  exposures, 
mentioned  in  the  December  article,  will 
be  found  to  work  well  with  these  briefly- 
timed  snow  pictures.  But  for  developing 
the  amply-exposed  plates  on  subjects  pos- 
sessing only  too  sharp  contrasts,  it  would 
be  altogether  too  powerful  and  act  too 
quick.  If  used  at  all  it  should  be  reduced 
to  at  least  a  third  of  its  normal  strength. 
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and  no  bromide  of  any  kind  be  employed 
with  it.  If  a  restrainer  is  necessary  a  ci- 
trate of  borax  should  be  used.  A  devel- 
oper weak  in  pyrogallol,  suitable  for  de- 
veloping this  class  of  snow  pictures,  is 
made  by  adding  to  a  normal  solution  two 
or  three  times  its  bulk  of  pure  water. 
Begin  development  in  this  greatly  weak- 
ened solution  and  allow  the  image  to 
grow  very  slowly  in  it  for  a  time.  As 
the  detail  appears  more  fully  the  devel- 
oper may  be  strengthened  somewhat  to 
insure  a  proper  density  ;  but  this  must 
not  be  done  until  near  the  end  of  devel- 
opment, for  great  contrast  in  the  subject 
is  to  be  overcome  and  a  natural  softness 
and  harmony  secured. 

Eikonogen,  a  new  developing  agent, 
has  been  proposed  as  an  excellent  de- 
veloper for  snow  scenes,  as  it  is  specially 
adapted  for  bringing  out  details  in  the 
shadows,  and  securing  an  harmonious  and 
even  effect  in  the  negative.  The  devel- 
oper may  be  used  in  one  or  two  solu- 
tions, a  little  better  control  of  develop- 
ment being  possible  with  two  solutions, 
though  the  one  solution  developer  works 
very  well,  and,  of  course,  is  very  simple. 
The  Richard  formula  is  a  good  one.  It 
prescribes  : 

Sulphite  of  soda,      ....       4  ounces. 
Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals),   .         .3         " 
Distilled  water,         .         .         .         .     80         " 
Eikonogen,       .....       i         " 

The  sulphite  of  soda  and  carbonate  of 
soda  should  be  dissolved  in  the  distilled 
water,  without  heat,  and  the  eikonogen 
added  after  the  solution  is  made.  While 
developing,  from  six  to  eight  drops  of  a 
solution  of  six  parts  of  sodium  bromide 
in  seventy  parts  of  distilled  water  may  be 
added  with  advantage.  In  commencing 
the  development  it  is  well  to  dilute  this 
developer  with  a  quarter  or  half  the  quan- 
tity of  water.  It  may  then  be  strength- 
ened as  development  proceeds.     If    dis- 


tilled water  cannot  be  procured,  rain  wa- 
ter may  be  used,  or  well  water  which  has 
been  clarified  by  soda  (thirty-five  grams 
to  thirty-five  ounces  of  water).  All  the 
chemicals  must  be  absolutely  pure  and  in 
perfect  condition. 

Fixing,  washing  and  the  subsequent 
processes  are,  of  course,  the  same  as  with 
other  developers.  But  in  toning  and 
mounting  snow  scenes  there  is  room  for 
the  exercise  of  good  taste.  Do  not  tone 
a  winter  picture  to  a  warm  brown  and 
mount  on  a  chocolate  or  similarly  tinted 
card.  Let  the  toning  be  carried  to  cold 
blacks  and  whites,  and  mount  on  white 
or  pearl  cardboards.  Bromide  paper  will 
yield  peculiarly  appropriate  effects  from 
winter  negatives,  and  the  platinotype  may 
also  be  employed  with  good  effect.  With 
these  papers,  possessing  a  rougher  sur- 
face than  the  ordinary  albumenized  silver 
paper,  and  developing  with  the  peculiar- 
ly effective  dark  tones,  winter  landscapes 
may  be  reproduced  more  appropriately, 
perhaps,  than  on  the  common  albumen- 
ized silver  paper.  Ferro-prussiate  or 
"  blue  "  paper  is  also  especially  suitable 
for  this  class  of  printing,  and,  when 
worked  on  with  the  colors  harmonizing 
with  the  appropriate  blues  and  whites  of 
the  cyanotype,  it  is  surprising  how  much 
art  feeling  can  be  given  a  "blue"  print 
of  a  winter  landscape.  The  additional 
work  with  pencil  or  brush  must  not  be 
overdone,  the  slightest  touches  here  and 
there  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring 
out  an  effective  result.  Anyone  who  has 
taste  will  be  found  to  possess  skill  enough 
to  do  all  the  retouching  on  a  blue  print 
that  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  very  pleas- 
ing picture. 

They  may  be  mounted  on  larger  sheets 
of  heavier  paper,  leaving  broad  white  mar- 
gins, not  unlike  the  methods  employed 
for  mounting  water  colors.  Frame  in  nar- 
row, light  wood  ;  or  preserve  in  portfolios 
or  albums. 
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ESIROUS  at  one 
time  to  secure  a 
young  saurian,  in 
order  to  have  it 
mounted,  I  shot 
at  the  neck  of  one 
which  was  about 
forty  yards  from 
my  pier.  All  that 
I  could  see  of  the 
animal  was  the 
end  of  the  nose, 
so  that  I  had  to 
guess  at  the  posi- 
tion of  the  neck, 
-    "^^  yet    I    was    fortu- 

nate enough  to  send  a  bullet  through  it 
from  side  to  side.  It  did  not  move  after  be- 
ing hit,  so  I  sent  one  of  my  negroes  in  the 
boat  to  bring  it  in.  He  grasped  it  by  the 
head,  paddled  ashore,  and  placed  it  near 
my  feet  on  the  veranda  of  the  house.  I 
examined  it  carefully,  then  measured  it,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  few  inches  over  four  feet. 
I  was  quite  pleased  with  my  capture  when 
I  found  that  the  hole  in  the  neck  would 
not  be  prominent  when  the  skin  was 
stuffed,  and  that  the  size  was  about  what 
I  wanted.  I  left  it  on  the  veranda  for 
dead  and  started  to  attend  to  some  other 
business  which  kept  me  engaged  for  two 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  returned 
to  the  house  and  was  surprised  to  find 
my  captive  gone.  I  sought  for  it  eager- 
ly and  finally  saw  it  crawling  under  the 
house.  I  poked  a  long  stick  at  it  to 
hasten  its  movements,  and  was  astonished 
to  see  the  creature  seize  the  prodder  and 
shake  it  viciously,  but  still  keeping  its 
hold.  Thinking  I  could  pull  it  to  me  with- 
out much  trouble,  I  tugged  at  the  stick 
and  the  alligator  tugged  against  me, 
bracing  its  feet,  as  if  it  had  learned  the 
art  in  a  regular  saurian  tug-of-war  team. 
I  proved  the  victor  in  a  short  time,  yet 
the  determined  creature  would  not  let  go 
its  hold,  even  when  I  held  the  stick  and 
itself  off  the  ground  to  a  height  of  four 
feet.  The  outer  curtains  of  the  eyes  fre- 
quently blinked  while  I  held  it  out,  prov- 
ing that  the  sunlight  was  too  much  for 
them  ;  still  it  clung,  and  shook  its  head 


and  swept  the  air  with  its  tail,  and  dis- 
played its  meanness  generally.  As  it 
would  not  quit  its  hold,  I  put  a  rope 
around  its  neck,  but  not  tight  enough  to 
choke  it,  and  handing  the  cord  to  the 
negro,  he  dragged  it  after  him,  as  he  would 
a  struggling  cur,  until  he  put  it  in  the 
boat.  On  reaching  the  village  in  which 
the  taxidermist  lived,  the  colored  man 
hauled  his  captive  ignominiously  through 
the  streets,  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  asked  him 
what  kind  of  a  pup  that  was,  and  if  he 
was  training  him  for  the  'coon-hunting 
season.  The  fate  of  that  pugnacious 
saurian  was  as  ignominious  as  its  march, 
for  an  inquisitive  pig  and  itself  became 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  the  same  day  and 
the  porker  not  only  killed  but  devoured 
it.  This  being  an  unusual  turning  of 
the  tables,  it  brought  piggy  some  com- 
pliments for  its  bravery. 

The  flesh  of  the  alligator  is  white  and 
edible,  but  quite  fibrous.  Were  it  not  for 
the  choking  musky  odor  which  renders 
it  so  repulsive  to  white  people,  alligator 
steak  would  be  preferable  in  many  in- 
stances to  that  taken  from  a  Florida  cow. 
Hogs  and  dogs  devour  the  fresh  meat 
with  keen  relish,  and  negroes  and  Indians 
are  glad  to  get  it  when  other  pabulum 
is  scarce.  The  tail  is  a  favorite  dish  with 
some  of  the  natives  of  South  America, 
and,  as  a  luxury,  ranks  next  to  the  flesh 
of  another  reptile,  the  iguana  ;  and  how 
good  the  latter  is  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  epicures  consider  it  to  com- 
bine the  flavor  of  the  chicken  with  the 
tenderness  of  the  frog  and  the  green  tur- 
tle. It  is,  in  fact,  as  highly  prized  by  all 
classes  as  the  miircena  was  by  the  ancient 
Romans. 

When  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  wanted 
alligator  steaks  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  they  went  to  a  lake  where  the 
animals  were  numerous,  and  by  thrashing 
the  water  with  sticks  and  paddles,  and 
shouting  lustily,  drove  the  game  shore- 
ward, where  it  was  killed  by  old  and 
young  with  all  sorts  of  weapons  and  mis- 
siles. No  wonder  these  tribes  fought  long 
and  bravely   for  their  hunting   grounds, 
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for  it  is  doubtful  if  any  equal  area  on  the 
continent  could  furnish  savages  good  food 
in  such  wanton  abundance  as  Florida,  par- 
ticularly along  the  coast. 

It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  "  corral  " 
alligators,  by  building  fires  in  a  circle 
over  certain  areas.  They  seem  to  have 
the  greatest  fear  of  a  fire  on  land,  and 
not  only  will  they  not  come  near  it,  but 
they  will  go  as  far  from  it  as  they  think 
advisable.  The  hunter  who  has  lain  in 
his  blankets  near  a  blazing  fire  and  close 
to  a  Florida  stream  or  lake,  must  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  loneliness  of 
his  surroundings  when  he  heard  the  com- 
plaining cries  of  the  saurians  on  behold- 
ing the  strange  and  fearful  glare.  These 
cries  are  frequently  sounded  in  many 
keys,  from  the  impatient  grunt  of  dis- 
turbed repose  to  the  plaintive,  measured 
groaning  of  lazy  contentment  and  the 
deep  bellow  of  suddenly-aroused  anger. 
The  volume  of  noise  which  an  adult  bull 
alligator  can  produce  when  trying  to 
drown  the  voice  of  a  rival  is  most  re- 
markable, and  hardly  to  be  believed  by  a 
person  not  acquainted  with  his  lung  ca- 
pacity. When  several  are  exercising  their 
vocal  organs  at  a  time,  the  air  seems  to 
vibrate  and  to  send  the  sound  through 
the  forest  like  the  rolls  of  muffled  bass 
drums.  One  can,  therefore,  imagine  the 
nasal  power  of  a  canoeist  of  national  fame, 
whose  snoring  at  Homosassa  was  gener- 
ally supposed  by  the  guests  of  the  hotel 
to  be  produced  by  a  grand  chorus  of  all 
the  adult  saurians  in  Florida,  until  an 
investigation  revealed  the  truth. 

Alligators  were  formerly  shot  only  for 
sport,  but  since  their  hides  have  become 
valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  purses, 
hand  satchels,  slippers,  and  hunting  boots, 
a  certain  class  of  persons,  generally  known 
as  "  'gator  scalpers,"  have  made  a  special 
business  of  killing  them.  These  men 
carefully  reconnoitre  a  region  before  com- 
mencing work,  and  when  they  find  one 
where  the  saurians  are  abundant  they 
pitch  their  camp  in  a  sheltered  spot  and 
lay  in  provisions  for  a  certain  length  of 
time.  A  scow  or  skiff  is  then  built,  if 
none  has  been  brought  with  them,  and  the 
guns  and  jack  lamps  are  put  in  order.  If 
the  men  work  during  the  day  they  fre- 
quently use  a  hound  or  a  hog  for  bait  to 
lure  the  saurians  within  gun  range.  To 
make  the  one  howl  and  the  other  squeal 
is  sufficient  to  bring  every  alligator  within 
hearing  to  the  top  of  the  water,  where  it 
lies    like    a  log   until   it  has   located  the 


animal,  then  sinks  noiselessly  and  swims 
shoreward.  It  rises  frequently  for  bearings, 
and  on  approaching  its  intended  victim 
scarcely  makes  a  ripple.  When  it  is  near 
enough  to  attack,  it  bends  its  tail  into  a 
half  circle,  and  letting  fly  backward  gives 
the  live  bait  a  tremendous  whack  which 
either  kills,  cripples,  or  throws  it  into  the 
water,  where  it  is  instantaneously  seized  by 
the  powerful  jaws.  The  captive  animals 
are  so  terror  stricken  on  seeing  the  alliga- 
tors approach  that  they  appear  to  become 
paralyzed,  and  unable  to  utter  a  sound, 
or  so  crazed  with  fear  as  to  scream  in  the 
loudest  and  most  heartrending  manner. 
It  is  not  often  that  professional  hunters 
allow  the  reptiles  to  capture  their  live 
bait,  for  the  moment  the  saurians  lift 
their  heads  above  water  a  ten  gauge, 
loaded  with  buckshot,  sends  its  contents 
into  their  eyes,  causing  instant  death,  or 
a  magazine  rifle  empties  its  bullets  into 
their  brains.  Most  hunters  pursue  their 
calling  at  night,  this  giving  them  not  only 
a  better  opportunity  of  luring  the  ani- 
mals within  gun  range,  but  also  prevent- 
ing the  latter  from  seeing  the  character  of 
their  foes.  These  men  scarcely  utter  a 
whisper  while  at  work,  and  move  about 
on  the  inky  water  as  noiselessly  as  phan- 
toms. 

Three  men  generally  form  a  "gang," 
but  two  are  sufficient  if  the  saurians  are 
not  very  abundant,  and  a  jack  lamp  is 
used  instead  of  the  ordinary  fire  pan. 
When  the  former  number  get  into  a  boat, 
one  man  is  stationed  as  a  lookout  behind 
the  lamp,  a  second  sits  amidships  with  a 
loaded  breechloader  in  his  hands,  and  the 
third  uses  a  long  pole  for  pushing  the 
craft.  When  the  lookout  espies  the  glit- 
tering eyes  of  an  alligator  he  waves  his 
hand  to  the  steerer,  who  poles  the  boat 
in  the  direction  indicated.  Not  even  a 
"  'coon's  whisper  "  is  uttered  by  any  per- 
son, and  this  renders  it  necessary  that 
the  poler  and  lookout  should  readily  un- 
derstand each  other's  sign  language.  On 
approaching  the  alligator,  the  craft  is 
pushed  so  slowly  and  silently  that  the 
most  cautious  saurian  only  looks  at  it  in 
bewildered  astonishment  or  blinks  sleepily 
at  the  unusual  glare.  On  drawing  quite 
close  the  armed  hunter  pours  the  contents 
of  his  gun  into  the  eyes  of  the  animal,  and 
kills  it  almost  instantly,  as  the  leaden 
pellets  reach  the  brain  without  meeting 
any  obstruction.  Were  a  rifle  used  instead 
of  a  shotgun,  the  number  of  misses  would 
be  much  greater,  and  the   probability    is 
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that  many  alligators  fatally  wounded  would  escape  and  be  lost.  The  person  who  has 
not  tried  rifle  shooting  at  night  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  apparently 
easy  shots  missed,  especially  in  fire  hunting,  when  objects  seem  so  near  and  are  yet 
so  far.  Very  few  men  can  feel  much  assurance  of  killing  a  saurian  at  night  with  a 
rifle,  for  unless  it  is  hit  in  the  eye  or  the  brain  it  will  carry  off  a  good  load  of  lead 
without  seeming  any  the  worse  for  it.  The  great  difficulty  in  killing  alligators  is  to 
get  at  the  brain,  that  organ  being  unusually  small  and  pointed  ;  hence,  a  rifle  ball 
is  more  liable  to  miss  than  hit  it.  An  experienced  "  gang  "  of  hunters  will  capture 
from  ten  to  fifty  alligators  in  a  night, 
and  more  if  they  have  unusually 
good  luck.  This  is  paying  work,  as  a 
salted  green  alligator  hide  is  worth 
from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  the  average  price  being  about  a 
dollar.  The  most  successful  hunters 
I  ever  met  were  two  crackers  who 
slew  three  thousand  saurians  in  six 
months  and  pocketed  as  many  dol- 
lars for  their  hides. 

I  asked  one  of  these  men  if  he  had 
ever  been  attacked  by  an  alligator. 
"No,"    was    the   reply,    "because    I       -» 
never  gave  one  a  chance.     I  always 
kill  my  'gator  before  he  gets  his  mad 
up    bad    enough    to    pitch    into  me, 
though  I  have  often  seen  one  grab 
at    the   boat    or    lash    it   with   his    tail. 
Green    hands    at   the   business  get    hurt, 
however,  by  taking  hold  of  the  'gator's 
tail  before  the  critter  is  dead." 

"  Are  alligators  inclined  to  fight  when 
wounded  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  That  depends,"  he  said.     "  They 
will  jump  at  anything  when  they're 
crazy  with  wounds,    but  if  you 
don't  put  yourself  in  their  way 
they're  more  likely  to  try  to  get 
off  than  to  fight." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  an  alli- 
gator to  make  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  a  white  man  ?" 

"  Not   a  bull    'gator,"   he  an- 
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swered,  "  except  in  one  instance,  and  per- 
haps that  might  be  called  a  provoked 
case.  The  man  was  cleaning  fish  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cootee  River,  and  throwing 
the  entrails  into  the  water.  There  were 
some  'gators  round  the  head  of  a  bend 
that  were  devouring  the  offal,  and  as  it 
became  scarcer  they  drew  closer  to  the 
pile  of  fish  on  shore.  The  fisherman 
wasn't  out  that  day  to  feed  'gators,  so 
he  began  thrashing  the  water  and  throw- 
ing sticks  and  stones  at  them.  A  huge 
old  bull  'gator,  who  must  have  been  the 
father  of  all  the  others,  didn't  like  this, 
and  made  an  open-mouthed  rush  at  the 
man.  That  fellow  was  scared,  I  tell  you, 
for  he  went  ashore  so  fast  that  he  made 
as  great  a  noise  and  raised  as  high  a 
sea  as  if  he  was  a  porpoise  charging  into 
a  school  of  mullets.  The  'gator  put  off 
after  scaring  him,  and  Bill  Smith  told 
me  that  the  old  bull  had  a  grin  six  feet 
long  on  his  face,  and  was  shaking  his  fat 
sides  with  laughing." 

"  What  made  him  grin  so  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  bull  was  so  old  and  tooth- 
less that  he  couldn't  hurt  anything,  and 
of  course  it  made  him  laugh  to  see  how 
easy  it  was  to  frighten  some  people." 

"Is  that  the  only  case  you  know  of?" 
I  queried. 

"  It's  the  onl)^  one  I  know  of  myself, 
but  I  could  tell  you  lots  of  yarns  'bout 
fellows  who  were  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  by  'gators  in  Dade  and  Monroe 
counties." 

I  told  him  that  I  had  a  large  stock  of 
such  tales  on  hand,  and  his  prompt  reply 
was  :  "  Very  likely  ;  but  ain't  you  found 
most  of  them  to  be  jest  only  lies^regular 
nigger  lies  ? " 

I  replied  that  I  had  traced  some  of 
them,  and  knew  they  were  partially  true. 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  very  scrutinizing 
manner  for  a  few  seconds,  then  blurted 
out  : 

"Blame  me  if  they  ain't  keerful  in  talk- 
in'  before  you,  or  else  they'd  stuff  you  as 
full  of  blood-curdling  'gator  stories  as  a 
dime  novel  is  full  of  Injun  blood.  There 
is  many  an  '  Alligator  Pratt '  in  this  part 
of  the  State." 

His  candor  was  most  amusing,  so  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  idea  as  to  the 
number  of  alligators  shot  for  their  hides 
every  year. 

"  No,  and  I  don't  b'leeve  you  can  find 
out,"  he  said.  "  Those  Tampa  and  Jack- 
sonville hide  buyers  wouldn't  tell  you, 
even  if  they  could,  for  thousands  of  'gator 


hides  go  out  of  the  State  without  pass- 
ing through  their  hands." 

That  the  number  of  saurians  in  Florida 
is  diminishing  rapidly  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  cattle  men  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  complain  of  the 
destruction  of  the  animals.  This  com- 
plaint seems  strange  coming  from  per- 
sons who  are  so  often  compelled  to  de- 
plore the  voracity  of  the  saurians,  but 
it  seems  they  have  cause  for  it.  The  al- 
ligators excavate  holes  ;  these  holes  fill 
with  water,  and  the  cattle  resort  to  them 
in  times  of  drought  when  the  streams  and 
lakes  are  dry.  The  slaughter  of  the  sau- 
rians causes  these  holes  to  fill  up  with 
weeds  and  rubbish,  consequently  there  is 
no  water  for  the  cattle,  and  they  some- 
times suffer  severely  or  die  from  thirst. 

This  is  another  plea  for  the  life  of  the 
alligator  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
but  I  fear  it  will  carry  no  more  weight  in 
this  case  than  it  did  in  that  of  the  buffalo, 
whose  water-filled  wallows  saved  the  lives 
of  many  pilgrims  of  the  plains.  There  is 
little  fear,  however,  that  the  alligator  will 
become  extinct  in  this  century,  for  it  is 
not  only  very  prolific,  but  it  has  food  in 
abundance  and  many  means  of  escaping 
its  great  enemy,  man,  which  more  valu- 
able animals  have  not.  Were  the  real 
value  of  the  alligator  known,  it  would 
be  destroyed  more  wantonly  than  it  is. 
The  hide  is,  primarily,  the  most  valu- 
able part,  then  come  the  teeth,  which 
are  made  into  watch  guards,  breast  pins, 
earrings  and  other  articles,  which  meet 
a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  Teeth  in 
the  best  condition  are  worth  from  one 
to  five  dollars  per  pound,  and  at  retail 
sell  for  ten  times  that  amount.  The 
flesh  is  eagerly  devoured  by  dogs,  pigs 
and  fowls,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  it  is 
worth  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  cents  a 
gallon.  When  the  meat  is  deprived  of  its 
oily  matter  and  smoked  or  dried,  it  makes 
an  excellent  food  for  some  domestic 
animals.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an 
energetic  person  to  start  a  factory  and 
prepare  the  flesh  for  this  purpose.  The 
article  is  good,  the  market  is  open,  the 
field  of  operations  large,  and  no  opposi- 
tion. 

I  have  been  trying  to  obtain  some  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  number  of 
alligators  destroyed  every  year,  but  have 
not  succeeded  thus  far.  I  notice  that  two 
firms  in  Jacksonville  advertise  steadily  for 
100,000  green  salted  hides  ;  by  allowing 
that  each  receives  this  quantity  annually 
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we  have  a  basis  of  200,000  to  start  on. 
Admit  that  tourists  kill  2,000  ;  that  twice 
as  many  are  slaughtered  for  sport  by 
natives,  and  that  20,000  or  30,000  hides 
are  sent  direct  to  Northern  and  West- 
ern markets,  and  we  have  246,000,  or  say, 
in  round  figures,  250,000  alligators  de- 
stroyed each  year  in  Florida.  Add  to  this 
number  those  slain  in  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  estimate  the  annual  de- 
struction at  half  a  million. 

The  highest  number  that  fell  to  my  rifle 
in  one  day  was  twenty-eight,  though  I 
shot  several  more,  and  my  best  score  in  a 
night,  using  a  shotgun,  was  seventeen. 
The  toughest  alligator  I  ever  met  was  one 
which  carried  thirteen  of  my  40-60  rifle 
cartridges  and  a  short  .22  pistol  bullet  in 
its  head  before  I  was  able  to  tow  it  ashore. 
I  was  engaged  for  four  hours  in  killing 
this  one,  and  when  I  finally  got  a  rope 
round  its  tail,  it  took  two  men  pulling  in 
a  boat  and  myself  walking  in  the  water, 
and  heaving  with  all  my  might,  to  get  it 
to  my  pier.  Its  head  was  one  mass  of 
holes,  which  presented  a  hideous  appear- 
ance owing  to  the  protrusion  of  the 
bones,  yet  the  reptile  had  so  much  vitality 
that  it  was  able  to  drench  me  from  head 
to  foot,  and  shove  my  boat  off  its  back 
after  receiving  my  last  bullet.  This  ani- 
mal was  exactly  nine  feet  seven  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  we  estimated  it  to 
weigh  nearly  200  pounds. 

The  largest  alligator  to  fall  to  my  rifle 
was  twelve  and  a  half  feet  long — as 
measured  with  an  eight-foot  paddle  ;  this 
was  so  heavy  that  I  let  the  tide  take  the 
carcass  away  after  I  had  secured  the  head. 
I  killed  it  by  a  shot  in  the  mouth  while  it 
was  yawning,  the  bullet  coming  out  at  the 
spinal  column.     I  fired  at  it  from  an  esti- 


mated distance  of  500  feet,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  "gang"  of  negroes 
who  were  clearing  an  orange  grove  for 
me,  and  eagerly  watching  the  success  of 
the  shot.  Their  exclamations  of  approba- 
tion were  quite  flattering  when  they  saw 
the  alligator  close  its  mouth  suddenly  and 
disappear  in  the  muddy  water  ;  one  in- 
dividual expressing  his  opinion  by  shout- 
ing emphatically  : 

"  I  don't  nebeh  want  you  to  fire  at  me, 
boss.  I'd  be  a  gone  'coon,  shoo,  if  you 
did.  " 

"  Nor  me  nudder,  "  exclaimed  others, 
in  a  diplomatic  way,  which  was  quite 
amusing. 

I  never  before  saw  such  a  tremendous 
cavity  acting  as  a  mouth  for  an  animal, 
and  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  plant  a 
bullet  in  it  at  the  distance  mentioned 
proves  that  it  was  large  enough  to  be  no 
disgrace  to  a  stump  orator. 

I  have  enjoyed  some  ludicrous  situations 
while  engaged  in  saurian  hunting  with 
our  colored  (green)  brethren,  for  if  there 
is  any  living  thing  of  which  they  have 
a  wholesome  fear  it  is  an  alligator,  and 
next  to  that,  a  "bad  dog."  Bayonets 
have  no  terrors  compared  with  the  jaws  of 
these  two  creatures.  I  asked  one  athletic 
individual  why  he  was  so  much  afraid  of 
alligators,  and  he  replied  : 

"  I  heard  a  man  in  Jefferson  County 
say  dat  de  reason  'gatahs  was  so  black 
was,  kase  in  old  times,  'bout  de  flood 
time,  'gatahs  used  to  live  on  cullud  peo- 
ple, and  dat  made  'em  so  bad  they  was 
kicked  out  o'  d'  Ark  by  Noah  or  his  mud- 
der.  Now,  I  don't  want  'em  to  get  any 
blacker  by  eatin'  me  ;  not  if  I  kin  help 
it.  No,  sir,  you  can't  get  me  to  tech  de 
tail  of  a  possuming  'ole  gatah.  I  ain't 
ready  to  die  yet." 
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T  the  mouth  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  opposite 
Cape  Henry,  is  Smith 
Island,  named  after 
Capt.  John  Smith.  It 
is  a  desolate  place 
about  three  thousand 
acres  in  extent,  and 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  Broadwater.  The  only  inhabi- 
tants are  the  lighthouse  keeper  and  his 
family  and  a  life-saving  crew.  It  was  on 
this  island  that  I  spent  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1888,  shooting  wild  fowl,  for  al- 
though the  place  has  few  other  charms  it 
is  a  paradise  for  sportsmen.  With  me  was 
my  friend  Mr.  Fox. 

The  mainland  is  about  five  miles  north 
of  the  island,  and  this  intervening  space 
is  known  as  "The  Broadwater,"  which 
consists  of  flats,  oyster  banks,  ocean  mead- 
ows and  sand  hills,  through  which  the  sea 
forces  its  way,  forming  estuaries,  coves, 
creeks,  basins  and  lakes.  Some  of  the 
creeks  are  as  straight  and  level  as  a 
canal.  In  high  tides  these  flats  are  most- 
ly covered  with  water,  and  are  the  resort 
of  ducks  and  geese,  especially  brant,  the 
gamest  birds  that  fly.  In  low  water  the 
banks  are  bare  and  they  are  the  feeding 
ground  of  the  snipe  ;  and  oysters  can  be 
picked  from  them  by  the  shipload. 

One  morning  Tom,  the  assistant  keeper 
of  the  lighthouse. and  one  of  the  keenest 
sportsmen  I  ever  met,  roused  us  before 
dawn,  and  after  a  hurried  meal  we  started 
off,  breaking  a  path  through  the  snow  for 
nearly  a  mile  along  the  artificial  causeway 
that  led  to  the  rear  of  the  island  where 
the  boats  were  kept.  The  storm  had 
ended,  the  clouds  had  rolled  away  and 
the  Northern  Lights  made  the  air  almost 
as  clear  as  day.  Our  two  boats  were 
small,  and  were  crowded  to  their  utmost 
capacity  with  three  men  and  their  traps 
in  each,  besides  fifty  brant  decoys.  We 
had  a  hard  pull  some  three  miles  out  to 
where  the  blinds  were  situated  ;  a  brisk 
wind  was  blowing,  and  the  spray  dashed 
in  so  fast  that  one  of  us  was  kept  bail- 
ing all  of  the  time.  Reaching  the  blind 
we  dropped  the  decoys,  fronting  the  en- 
trance. Each  was  anchored  by  a  couple 
of  bricks  tied  to  a  stout  piece  of  twine. 


although  the  sea  was  so  rough  that  sev- 
eral drifted  away.  The  blinds  were  built 
on  the  favorite  feeding  ground  of  the 
brant,  a  wide  stretch  of  flats  covered  with 
about  nine  inches  of  water  in  low  and 
about  six  feet  in  high  tide.  These  screens 
consisted  of  branches  of  cedar,  sharpened 
at  a  point  and  driven  deep  in  the  mud. 
They  must  always  be  constructed  in  the 
fall,  so  that  the  wild  fowl  will  get  accus- 
tomed to  them. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  brant,  the  wari- 
est fowl  that  swims,  the  hardest  duck  to 
kill,  and  the  most  luscious  bird  that  ever 
graced  an  epicure's  table.  The  brant  is 
always  called  a  duck  by  the  sportsmen 
along  the  coast,  but  it  is  really  a  species 
of  goose.  In  the  nomenclature  of  the 
naturalist  it  is  classified  as  B.  Brant 
Goose  Steph.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  with  an  extent  of  wmg  of  some 
three  feet,  and  weighs  between  three  and 
four  pounds.  It  is  solely  a  salt-water 
bird,  breeding  in  the  far  north  and  stop- 
ping on  the  Atlantic  coast  on  its  way 
south.  Very  frequently  they  remain  in 
one  locality  all  of  the  winter,  taking 
flight  in  the  early  spring.  It  is  very  shy, 
an  expert  diver,  swift  on  the  wing  and 
its  flesh  is  incomparable.  The  brant's 
food  IS  marine  plants,  mollusks  and  crus- 
taceans. I  think  sportsmen  will  bear 
me  out  in  saying  that  brant  shooting  is 
the  most  fascinating  sport  to  be  found  on 
the  coast,  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere. 
Their  size,  their  rapid  flight,  the  beauti- 
ful way  in  which  they  approach  the  de- 
coys, the  great  splash  they  make  when 
struck  down,  all  combine  to  thrill  the 
gunner  with  a  keen  delight  and  make  him 
sit  for  hours  in  a  blind  miles  out  at  sea, 
with  the  north  wind  blowing  a  gale  and 
chilling  him  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones  ; 
content  indeed  if  he  can  every  now  and 
then  stop  one  of  those  black-headed, 
white-breasted  birds  in  its  careening 
flight  and  see  the  heavy  body  hurling 
through  space,  striking  the  water  with 
such  force  as  to  send  the  spray  high  in 
air. 

There  is  not  on  an  average  more  than 
one  day  in  the  week  that  the  sportsman 
can  have  good  brant  shooting.  On  a 
calm,  sunshiny  day  one  can  look  through 
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a  field  glass  and  see  them  by  the  thou- 
sand, feeding  on  the  banks  and  shoals, 
but  any  attempt  to  approach  them  is 
labor  lost.  There  have  to  be  three  ele- 
ments conjoined  to  have  good  sport  over 
the  decoys  :  the  tide  has  to  be  just  right — 
that  is,  on  the  ebb — the  sun  must  shine 
brightly,  and  lastly  the  wind  must  be 
stiffly  blowing.  In  our  month's  stay  upon 
the  island,  these  three  essentials  only 
combined  four  times.  If  the  wind  was 
blowing  the  tide  was  wrong,  should  the 
tide  be  right  there  would  be   a  perfect 


them,  as  one  can  rarely  get  flock  shooting 
except  when  the  birds  are  coming  or  go- 
ing to  roost.  Then  the  wind  has  a  ten- 
dency to  scatter  the  flock  and  keep  the 
waifs  on  the  wing  looking  for  their  com- 
panions, and,  of  course,  they  come  boldly 
to  the  decoys.  A  calm  day  is  a  kind  of 
Sunday  for  the  brant,  it  is  a  time  of  rest  ; 
they  neither  fly  nor  swim  if  they  can  help 
it,  but  sit  on  the  oyster  banks  all  day  and 
preen  themselves.  The  sun  must  shine 
on  the  decoys,  so  as  to  make  them  visible 
a  long  distance.     In  dull,  gloomy,  rainy 


IN   THE    BLIND. 


calm,  were  the  wind  in  motion  the  sun 
was  not  shining.  If  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing and  the  sun  was  shining,  the  tide 
would  be  on  its  flood,  or  the  tide  being 
just  right,  with  a  spanking  breeze,  then 
the  clouds  were  banked  up  in  the  sky. 
In  fact,  these  three  uncertainties,  in  all 
making  one  harmony,  were  as  risky  to 
count  on  as  a  call  on  three-card  monte. 
The  reason  of  this  is  simple.  The  best 
time  to  shoot  brant  is  the  break  of  day, 
because  as  they  clump  together  during  the 
night  in  deep  water,  the  dawn  finds  them 
en  masse,  and  they  strike  for  their  feeding 
grounds  as  soon  as  they  can  see  to  fly. 
Hence  the  gunner  strives  to  be  ready  for 


or  misty  weather  the  decoys  cannot  be 
seen  until  close  upon  them. 

Gunning  for  brant  requires  more  en- 
durance, more  exposure,  than  any  other 
kind  of  waterfowl  shooting.  The  blinds 
must  necessarily  be  placed  way  off  from 
shore  where  the  slanting  sea  wind  strikes 
the  gunner  with  its  unbroken  force. 

It  is  a  great  risk  to  trust  one's  self  in  a 
small  boat  so  far  from  shore.  In  truth 
there  are  few  men  who  are  willing  to  face 
the  hazard,  or  who  can  undergo  the  hard- 
ships. Tom's  wife  used  to  say  she  spent 
the  time  in  praying  when  he  was  absent 
on  a  brant  hunt  on  a  rough,  stormy  day. 
Certainly,  the  country  people  along  the 
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shore  looked  upon  us  as  a  parcel  of  luna- 
tics. 

There  were  three  of  us  in  each  blind, 
which  were  about  one  hundred  yards 
apart.  The  tide  was  at  the  flood  and 
just  about  to  turn  and  as  our  boats 
were  above  the  blinds  it  was  useless,  un- 
til the  water  lowered  and  hid  it  from 
view,  to  expect  the  birds  to  come  to  the 
decoys. 

Whew!  it  was  cold,  the  wind  was  of 
razor-like  sharpness,  and  the  chopping 
waves  were  capped  with  foam.  Mr.  Fox 
and  myself  had  on  two  pairs  of  flannel 
drawers,  two  pairs  of  trousers  and  a  pair 
of  canvas  breeches.  Three  pairs  of  yarn 
socks  covered  our  feet,  over  which  our 
rubber  boots  were  drawn.  Our  bodies 
were  protected  by  three  woolen  shirts, 
vest,  hunting  coat  and  oil  cloth,  a  fur  cap 
with  ear  flaps  surmounted  our  head  and 
country  knit  yarn  gloves  served  to  keep 
our  hands. from  freezing,  though  we  would 
often  have  to  take  the  gloves  off  and 
plunge  the  frigid  fingers  into  the  water 
to  get  the  frost  out.  Even  wrapped  up  as 
we  were  the  cold  made  us  shiver,  and  our 
eyes  would  be  so  blinded  with  tears  when 
we  faced  the  breeze  that  we  could  hardly 
see  anything.  At  last  the  tide  dropped  a 
couple  of  feet  and  the  cedar  tops  hid  us 
from  view.  The  decoys  dancmg  on  the 
crest  of  the  waves  looked  like  things  of 
life. 

Here  come  four  brant  and  as  they  hov- 
er over  the  decoys  the  guns  crack,  and 
only  one  gets  off.  But  look  across  the 
way,  an  immense  flock  circles  around  the 
other  blind ;  a  volley  is  fired  and  the 
scared  waterfowl  scatter  and,  reuniting, 
head  directly  for  us. 

"  Lay  low,"  says  Tom  in  an  excited 
whisper  ;  "  don't  show  your  heads  above 
the  blind  till  I  tell  you,  and  shoot  'em 
on  the  turn."  A  dark  cloud  steadily  ap- 
proaches and  we  crowd  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  With  cocked  guns,  fingers  on 
the  trigger,  and  with  bated  breath  we 
await  the  eventful  moment.  We  hear  the 
rushing  of  thousands  of  wings,  and  then 
Tom  sings  out,  "  Give  it  to  'em  !  "  A 
dense  mass  is  over  the  deco5'G ;  some 
have  flown  by,  while  many  pause  sta- 
tionary in  the  air,  but  most  of  them  are 
swirling  in  a  circle.  Six  reports  followed 
each  other  in  as  many  seconds  and  al- 
most a  dozen  ounces  of  shot  were  driven 
into  them  not  over  twenty  yards  distant. 
A  number  fell,  and  the  swarm  of  birds  fly 
in  other  directions  ;  many  are  bewildered 


and  circle  back  from  decoy  to  decoy,  and 
the  guns  of  both  blinds  kept  up  a  lively 
fusillade.  In  our  excitement  we  peel  off 
our  oil  cloths  and  coats  and  shoot  in  our 
flannels. 

For  an  hour  the  sport  continues  and 
then  slackens.  We  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  get  the  dead  birds,  which  have 
drifted  over  a  wide  area,  but  as  for  the 
crippled  ones,  they  dive  and  seem  never 
to  come  up  again,  so  we  don't  waste  any 
time  over  them. 

As  the  day  advances  the  wind  freshens, 
and  it  gets  colder  and  colder.  We  hastily 
resume  our  cast-off  garments  and  take  a 
long  and  strong  pull  at  our  flaslis.  The 
ducks  only  fly  at  intervals  and  it  becomes 
slow  work.  Our  friends  across  the  way 
got  enough  of  this  sport  and  before  noon 
they  gather  up  their  decoys  and  start 
for  the  lighthouse.  All  day  we  remained 
in  the  blinds,  cheered  by  occasional  spurts 
of  luck,  and  killing  broadbills,  shel- 
drakes, fugitive  black  duck  and  single 
brant. 

It  requires  a  good  judgment  and  quick 
aim  to  kill  the  latter  when  darting  on 
the  pinions  of  the  wind  by  the  blinds,  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  miles  an  hour.  The 
gun  would  have  to  be  slung  at  least  six 
or  eight  feet  in  front  of  him.  Beating 
against  the  wind  the  shooting  was  easy. 
While  other  species  of  ducks  would  alight 
among  the  decoys,  the  brant  would  gen- 
erally detect  the  cheat,  and  when  within 
a  few  feet  they  would  take  alarm  and 
hurry  off  with  their  peculiar  cry.  Toward 
evening  our  clothes  became  saturated 
with  the  salt  air  and  spray  and  were 
frozen  stiff.  Every  movement  would 
cause  them  to  crackle  and  snap,  and  we 
lost  many  birds  by  the  noise  we  made  in 
getting  ready. 

About  sundown  we  made  for  the  landing, 
and  what  with  the  cold  and  constrained 
position  we  had  occupied  so  long,  we  were 
scarcely  able  to  use  our  limbs.  We  found 
Uncle  Simon,  the  old  darkey,  awaitmg  us 
with  the  ox  cart,  and  depositing  our  traps 
and  game  we  were  only  too  glad  to  stow 
ourselves  away  in  the  bottom  ;  albeit  the 
vehicle,  without  springs,  was  drawn  by  an 
ancient  ox  that  meandered  along  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour  over  the  rough- 
est corduroy  road  ever  constructed  by  the 
hand  of  man.  But  what  faded  voluptuary 
would  not  have  given  his  thousands,  what 
satiated  Croesus  would  not  have  parted 
with  his  gold  to  have  enjoyed,  as  we  did, 
the  welcome  that  awaited  us,  the  glowing 
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fire,  the  glass  of  steaming  punch,  the  glo- 
rious dinner,  the  soothing  pipe. 

Quick    the    measure,    dear   the  treasure,  sweet 
the  pleasure   after  pain. 

We  counted  spoils  in  the  evening.  Our 
party  numbered  sixty-three  brant  and 
twenty-eight  ducks,  the  others  only  twen- 
ty brant  and  a  few  sheldrakes. 

What  constitutes  a  sportsman,  any- 
way ? 

Well,  a  sportsman  and  a  huntsman  are 
about  as  different  as  a  sculptor  and  a 
stone  cutter,  though  the  chisel  is  their 
common  tool  and  marble  their  usual  ma- 
terial. One  meets  many  shooters  who 
like  to  blaze  away  at  the  partridge  on  the 
heather,  and  to  shoot  all  kinds  of  game, 
for  that  matter,  as  long  as  the  surround- 
ings are  pleasant  and  it  doesn't  take  up 
too  much  time  or  money. 

A  sportsman  is  a  being  of  a  different 
mold.  He  is  generally  a  lover  of  the  gun 
or  the  chase  by  inheritance.  He  must 
have  an  iron  constitution  to  begin  with, 
and  be  able  to  sustain  winter's  cold  and 
summer's  heat  without  flinching  and  with- 
out complaining  ;  to  sit,  if  needs  be,  in 
a  sink  box,  with  the  thermometer  near 
zero,  and  to  keep  his  temper  even  and 
nerves  steady,  and  have  skill  enough  to 
drop  the  redhead  or  teal  as  they  flash  by 
at  lightning  speed  ;  or  to  crouch  in  a  sea 
meadow  along  with  his  snipe  decoys,  with 
the  sultry  August  sun  beating  down  upon 
him,  straining  his  eyes,  until  he  is  nearly 
blinded  by  the  dazzling  glare,  to  catch 
sight  of  the  birds  so  as  to  whistle  them  to 
the  decoys,  and  then  chasing  wounded 
ones  often  waist  deep  in  water,  while  the 
sun's  rays,  reflected  from  the  mirror-like 
surface,  are  peeling  the  skin  from  cheek, 
neck  and  hands.  He  must  have  a  pair  of 
strong  legs  to  carry  him  over  moorland 
and  hill,  and  not  break  down  when  quail 
fly  the  thickest.  He  must  have  his  tem- 
per under  control  and  a  philosophy  that 
calls  up  content  out  of  every  situation 
that  a  hard  luck  may  bring  him,  and, 
above  all,  he  must  not  grumble.  If  there 
is  anything  on  earth  worse  than  a  balking 
horse,  a  smoky  chimney  and  a  scolding 
wife  all  combined  it  is  a  discontented, 
croaking,  fuming,  sulky,  glum,  crabbed, 
repining  sportsman,  who  cannot  bear  ill 
fortune  with  equanimity.  Such  a  man 
destroys  all  the  pleasure  of  an  outing, 
and  casts  a  gloom  over  an  entire  party, 
just  as  a  drop  of  ink  will  change  the  hue 


of  a  vessel  of  pellucid  water.  The  ideal 
sportsman  should  have  a  touch  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  vagabond  in  his  tempera- 
ment and  be  a  union  of  ardent,  genial 
Frank  Forester  and  quaint,  nature-loving 
Izaak  Walton. 

A  week  of  intense  cold,  most  unusual 
for  this  latitude,  prevented  any  water- 
fowl shooting,  for  a  thin  skim  of  ice 
covering  the  Broadwater  drove  the  ducks 
to  the  open  water  of  the  bay.  All  we 
could  do  was  to  hug  the  fire,  read,  sleep, 
smoke,  talk  and  listen  to  the  monotonous 
beat  of  the  surf. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Chesapeake 
frozen  over,"  I  asked  the  keeper. 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  during  the  whole 
decade  of  years  I  have  been  here  it  has 
never  even  been  covered  with  so  much  as 
a  crust  of  ice,  and  there  has  been  some 
fearful  weather,  too  ;  I  don't  believe  such 
a  thing  to  be  possible." 

"You  are  wrong  there,"  put  in  Mr. 
Fox  ;  "  not  long  ago  I  was  looking  over 
some  tattered  manuscript  of  the  colonial 
times,  in  the  library  at  Richmond,  and 
found  a  mention  of  the  coldest  winter  on 
record  in  Virginia,  the  year  1779.  There 
was  another  like  it  in  1810.  On  both 
of  these  occasions  Chesapeake  Bay  was 
frozen  solidly  across,  and  men  and  cattle 
passed  over  the  ice  in  safety  from  the 
Maryland  to  the  Virginia  side.  Now,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  history  and  tradi- 
tion, the  winters  of  a  century  ago  far  ex- 
ceeded the  present  in  severity,  for,  bar- 
ring floating  ice  that  has  formed  in  the 
inlets  and  streams,  no  man  alive  has  ever 
seen  the  Chesapeake  frozen." 

Uncle  Simon,  the  old  negro  factotum, 
was  pottering  around  the  room,  his  bosom 
had  just  been  expanded,  his  imagination 
stirred  and  his  tongue  loosened  by  a  gen- 
erous glass  of  cognac  from  my  flask.  He 
was  of  a  type  now  nearly  extinct,  of  that 
class  of  old  family  servants  whose  faith- 
ful services,  superadded  to  his  great  age, 
had  given  him  many  privileges  that  were 
only  possessed  by  the  household.  He  did 
little  odd  jobs  around  the  house  and  waited 
upon  the  table,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
seventy  odd  years,  he  was  still  a  spry  old 
darkey.  Uncle  Simon  was  a  most  dispu- 
tatious ancient  ;  he  never  let  a  chance 
slip  of  contradicting  an  assertion,  and  if 
anything  out  of  the  common  run  was  told, 
he  would  cap  it  by  a  tale  more  marvelous 
still.     He  was  a  genius  in  that  line. 


To  be  continued. 


CATCHING   FROST   FISH   WITH   A   SHOTGUN. 

BY    EDWARD    WAKEFIELD. 


IROST  fish  !  Frost  fish  ! 
What  is  this  frost  fish  I  am 
always  hearing  about  ?  " 

This  inquiry  I  made  for 
the  benefit  of  whom  it 
might  concern,  one  sharp 
morning  in  July,  at  the 
breakfast  table  of  the  hos- 
pitable Fernhill  Club,  at 
Dunedin,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ota- 
go,  New  Zealand. 

"  Oh,  just  ye  try  it,  mon  !  "  said  a  rosy- 
gilled  Scotchman,  sitting  opposite  me 
and  eating  a  bowl  of  porridge  big  enough 
for  a  family.  "Ye'll  no  be  asking  what 
is  it  another  time.  Here,  Charlie,  hae  ye 
ony  frost  f ush  the  morn  ? " 

"Yessir,"  replied  the  waiter;  "broiled 
fillet  in  ten  minutes,  sir." 

"  Weel,  get  a  broiled  fillet  for  that  gen- 
tleman," pointing  to  me,  "  and,  Charlie, 
whiles  ye're  aboot  it,  get  a  fillet  for  me, 
too.  I'll  just  tak'  a  bit  of  frost  fush  in 
place  of  my  herrin'  this  morn." 

Within  the  ten  minutes,  the  nimble 
Charlie — smartest  of  waiters — placed  be- 
fore each  of  us  a  dish  containing  what 
looked  to  me  like  veal  cutlets,  but  what 
proved  to  be  little  slices  of  the  richest, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  delicate, 
fish  I  had  ever  tasted.  The  flesh  was 
quite  white  and  semi-transparent,  and  it 
almost  melted  in  the  mouth,  it  was  so  ten- 
der, with  a  flavor  like  oysters  au  gratin. 

"  Weel,  and  hoo  d'ye  like  the  frost 
fush  ? "  inquired  my  Scotch  friend,  as  he 
helped  himself  to  a  liberal  plateful. 

"  I  think  it's  delicious,"  I  replied.  "It's 
the  only  really  good  fish  I've  tasted  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Where  is  it  got  ? 
Is  it  a  fresh-water  fish  or  a  sea  fish  ?  How 
do  you  catch  it  ?  With  a  rod  and  line  or 
with  a  net  ?" 

I  saw  a  smile  go  round  the  table,  and 
the  good-natured  Caledonian,  who  had 
his  mouth  full  of  "  fush,"  swallowed  it 
the  wrong  way  and  nearly  choked  him- 
self. 

"  Ye  dinna  catch  it  wi'  a  rod  and  line, 
nor  yet  wi'  a  net,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he 
recovered.  "  Ye  just  catch  it  wi'  a  gun." 
"  With  a  gun  ?  Who  ever  heard  of 
catching  fish  with  a  gun  ?  Do  you  mean 
that  you  shoot  it?  " 


"  Nae,  nae,  mon,  ye  no  shoot  the  fush — 
ye  no  shoot  the  fush,"  replied  the  Scot, 
now  in  danger  of  choking  again  from 
laughter  at  my  puzzled  look. 

"  Then  what  on  earth  do  you  shoot  ?  " 

"  Ye  dinna  shoot  onything  on  earth, 
nor  in  the  watters  under  the  earth,  an' 
thot's  just  the  way  of  it.  But  if  ye're 
goin'  to  Blueskin  Bay,  ye'll  vara  quickly 
learn  a'  aboot  it." 

I  was  going  to  Blueskin  Bay,  and  I  had 
mentioned  the  fact  casually  when  I  first 
sat  down  to  table.  I  now  heard  with 
great  interest  that  Blueskin  Bay  was  the 
place  where  most  of  the  frost  fish  eaten 
at  Dunedin  came  from,  and  that  more 
were  caught  there  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  province.  I  had  a  friend.  Major 
Dean  Pitt,  late  Sixtieth  Rifles,  who,  after 
much  wandering  by  land  and  sea,  had 
married  and  settled  down  on  a  fine  prop- 
erty at  Warrington,  a  lovely  spot  on  the 
forest-clad  slope  of  the  mountains  over- 
looking Blueskin  Bay,  with  nothing  be- 
tween him  and  America  but  the  broad 
Pacific.  I  had  promised  to  pay  him  a 
visit  and  have  some  rabbit  and  pigeon 
shooting,  for  he  was  a  keen  sportsman  ; 
and  I  was  booked  for  Warrington  by  the 
coach  leaving  next  morning.  I  deter- 
mined to  add  frost  fish  to  the  rabbits 
and  pigeons,  and  in  blessed  ignorance  of 
what  frost  fishing  was  like  I  took  a  good 
trout  rod  and  a  book  of  flies,  and  also  a 
stout  trolling  line  and  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  hooks.  I  might  as  well 
have  saved  myself  the  trouble. 

The  drive  to  Blueskin,  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles,  on  the  box  seat  of  an  old- 
fashioned  American  coach,  behind  a  team 
of  five  thoroughbred  grays,  handled  in 
proper  style  by  Ned  Devine,  a  typical 
Irish- American  driver,  was  a  treat  in  itself. 
The  scenery  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  as 
nearly  all  the  scenery  in  New  Zealand  is, 
and  the  keen  air  of  the  crisp,  frosty  morn- 
ing, fresh  from  the  primeval  forest  of 
mighty  yews,  was  more  exhilarating  than 
champagne.  At  the  bridge  where  the 
coach  road  turns  from  Blueskin  toward 
Waikouaiti,  my  friend,  the  major,  was 
waiting  for  me  with  his  wagon,  and  half 
an  hour  later — I  had  left  town  by  moon- 
light   at   half   past   5 — I    was    seated    at 
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breakfast  in  his  comfortable  house,  which 
he  had  built  himself  with  timber  from  his 
own  cypresses.  It  was  almost  on  the 
edge  of  a  rocky  precipice  overlooking  a 
beach  where  rolled  and  broke  what  Ten- 
nyson most  accurately  calls 

The  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas. 

Our  conversation  was  mainly  of  sport, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  broached  the 
question  of  frost  fish. 

"Oh,  you  have  come  to  just  the  right 
place  for  frost  fish,"  said  Pitt,  turning 
round  to  look  at  the  weather  glass.  "  We 
are  bound  to  get  some  to-morrow  if  you 
are  game  for  an  early  walk." 

"  I'm  game  for  anything  you  please,  if 
there's  any  sport  to  be  had.  But  why  to- 
morrow ?     Why  not  to-day  ?  " 

"  It's  too  late.  If  we  want  to  get  frost 
fish  we  must  be  down  on  the  beach  in  the 
bay  by  5  o'clock  at  the  latest,  and  it's  a 
good  half  hour's  walk  from  here." 

"  Great  stars  !  That's  early  rising  on  a 
winter's  morning." 

"  It  is.  But  you  have  to  rise  early  if 
you  want  to  get  frost  fish,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Why?  Won't  they  bite  after  the  sun's 
up  ? " 

"  Ha,  ha  !  It  isn't  they  that  bite.  It's 
others.  But  you  shall  see.  Do  you  think 
you  can  get  up  at  4  o'clock,  if  I  call  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  I  can.  I  never  over- 
slept myself  yet  when  there  was  any  fish- 
ing in  the  wind." 

"All  right.  Then  we'll  take  it  pretty 
easily  to-day  and  go  to  bed  early,  and  to- 
morrow morning,  if  you  don't  get  as  many 
frost  fish  as  you  can  carry  home,  I'm  a 
Dutchman." 

"As  many  as  I  can  carry  home  ?  Why, 
what  sort  of  a  whale  is  a  frost  fish,  in  the 
name  of  goodness  ?  " 

My  kind  host  and  hostess  both  burst 
out  laughing,  delighted  to  take  a  rise  out 
of  a  "  new  chum  "  in  a  mild  way  ;  and  as 
I  could  get  no  information  out  of  them 
about  frost  fishing  except  "  You  shall 
see  ;  you  shall  learn  all  about  it  to-mor- 
row," I  gave  up  inquiring  and  determined 
to  bide  my  time. 

I  liked  Pitt's  idea  of  "taking  it  easily." 
If  we  walked  a  mile  we  walked  fifteen, 
and  often  through  a  tangle  of  supplejacks 
and  "lawyers" — -an  atrocious  kind  of 
bramble — and  to  add  to  our  labors  we  got 
splendid  shooting — huge  wood  pigeons, 
kakas  (big  red  and  brown  parrots),  rab- 
bits and  now  and  then  a  hare  weighing 
twelve  or  thirteen  pounds.  I  was  dead 
beat  when  we  got  home,  but  a  warm  bath 


and  an  excellent  dinner,  with  a  bottle 
of  the  ubiquitous  Pommery  Sec,  revived 
me.  Still,  I  was  quite  ready  for  bed  by 
9  o'clock. 

"  Where  am  I  going  to  sleep  ?  "  I  asked, 
not  seeing  any  sort  of  spare  room  in  the 
little  house. 

"  Oh,  Gussie  has  pitched  a  tent  on  the 
lawn  for  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Pitt,  "and 
you  will  be  just  as  snug  there  as  in  a 
room.     Have  you  ever  slept  in  a  tent  ?" 

Had  I  ever  slept  in  a  tent  ?  What  a 
question  !  Would  I  ever  sleep  out  of 
one  if  I  had  ray  own  way  ?  I  slept  like 
a  dog  in  ray  little  tent  under  a  huge 
matipo  tree,  and  I  was  in  the  act  of  reel- 
ing in  a  two-pound  frost  fish,  which  I  had 
been  playing  for  twenty  minutes  in  a 
stony  rapid,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a 
slapping  on  the  canvas  and  my  friend 
the  major's  voice  saying  : 

"  Four  o'clock,  my  boy.  I've  put  a  tub 
of  water  for  you  on  the  lawn.  Here  are 
your  towels." 

I  tumbled  out,  and,  opening  the  flap  of 
my  tent,  found  that  it  was  still  starlight 
and  the  ground  was  white  with  frost.  I 
was  into  my  tub  in  a  second,  and  out 
again  almost  as  quickly.  The  delicious 
cold  water,  with  a  brisk  rub  down  after- 
ward, raade  rae  feel  as  fresh  as  a  lark  ; 
and  within  twenty  minutes  of  being 
called  I  raised  the  latch  of  the  house 
door  and  walked  in.  I  found  Pitt  in  the 
kitchen  pouring  out  hot  coffee  into  big 
earthenware  cups,  and  I  saw  that  he  had 
got  out  my  gun  for  rae  and  laid  it  with 
his  own  upon  the  table.  I  remembered 
my  Scotch  friend's  remarks  at  the  Fern- 
hill  Club,  and  I  determined  to  ask  no 
questions.  After  a  hasty  but  most  welcome 
meal  of  coffee  and  scones  we  set  out, 
walking  fast  over  the  crackling,  frozen 
grass,  the  sleepy  cattle  drowsily  raising 
their  heads  in  the  half  light  to  look  at 
us,  as  if  they  wondered  what  sort  of  luna- 
tics we  were  to  be  on  the  move  at  that 
hour  in  the  morning.  It  was  exactly  5 
o'clock  when  we  reached  a  sandy  cliff,  at 
the  foot  of  which  I  could  hear  the  surf 
rolling  on  the  beach.  The  first  glimmer- 
ing signs  of  dawn  were  just  appearing 
above  the  ocean.  Pitt  put  in  his  cart- 
ridges and  I  did  the  same. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  as  we  descended  a 
steep  path  to  the  beach,  "  we  shall  have 
to  look  out  uncommonly  sharp.  The 
moment  it's  light  the  fish  come  ashore, 
and  if  we  are  not  there  first  the  birds  will 
be  after  them,   and  we   shan't    get    one. 
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Hullo  !  I  can  see  the  wretches  on  the 
watch  already." 

Looking  up  toward  the  starry  sky,  as 
my  friend  was  looking,  I  saw  a  number  of 
dark  objects  moving  about  over  our  heads. 

"What  are  they?"  I  asked. 

"  Ospreys,  gannets  and  seagulls.  If 
you  see  them  gathering  together  any- 
where you  may  be  sure  there's  a  fish 
coming  ashore,  and  we  must  make  for 
that  point  as  hard  as  we  can  go." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  when  we  get 
there  ? " 

"  Don't  wait  till  you  get  there.  Blaze 
away  at  the  birds  as  soon  as  you're  within 
range,  and  then  run  like  a  redshank  and 
lay  hold  of  the  fish." 

It  was  all  a  mystery  to  me,  but  I  cocked 
my  gun  to  be  ready  for  any  emergencies, 
and  plodded  over  the  heavy  sand  and 
seaweed  beside  the  major. 

The  dawn  was  glowing  into  rosy  red 
every  moment,  and  I  was  quite  absorbed 
in  the  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  glittering 
sea,  blushing  before  the  gaze  of  morning, 
when  my  companion  placed  his  hand  on 
my  arm  and  said  : 

"  Your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine. 
Can  you  see  anything  on  the  water  there  ? 
I  thought  I  saw  a  flash  just  now." 

I  looked  eagerly  in  the  direction  he  indi- 
cated, and  there,  on  the  crest  of  the  quiet 
surf,  as  it  came  lapping  toward  the  shore, 
I  saw  something  like  a  streak  of  silvery 
light. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  shining  thing,  like 
a  flash  of  silver  on  the  top  of  the  wave?" 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  a  frost  fish  sure 
enough.  Look  at  the  birds  !  Confound 
them  !  they'll  be  there  before  us." 

At  the  same  moment  all  the  birds  in 
the  sky  seemed  to  have  congregated  to- 
gether and  to  be  hovering  over  the  beach 
where  the  streak  of  light  was  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  with  each  wave.  We 
were  now  running  along  the  beach  as  fast 
as  we  could  go,  and  as  soon  as  we  got 
within  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  the  birds 
Fitt  fired  both  barrels  into  the  brown  of 
them,  and  I  did  the  same.  Four  or  five 
of  them  fell  with  a  thud  on  the  sand. 

"  Don't  bother  about  them,"  said  my 
friend,  as  I  stooped  to  pick  one  up.  "  We 
can  get  them  at  any  time.  We  want  the 
frost  fish  now." 

We  continued  our  race  along  the  beach, 
and  in  another  minute  I  saw  something 
wriggle  out  of  the  waves,  as  it  seemed, 
and  throw  itself  on  the  shining  wet  sand  ; 
and   at   the  same  time   when   Pitt  and  I 


reached  it  and  grasped  it  with  our  hands, 
three  or  four  great  sea  birds,  screaming 
hideously,  got  hold  of  it  at  the  other  end. 
Pitt  drove  them  away  with  the  barrels  of 
his  gun,  but  not  before  they  had  torn  the 
eyes  out  of  the  frost  fish  and  made  some 
furrows  in  its  sides. 

It  was  the  most  peculiar  creature  I  had 
ever  seen.  Fully  six  feet  long,  it  was 
not  more  than  six  inches  wide  and  only 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  it  was  cov- 
ered all  over  from  end  to  end  with  a 
smooth  skin  exactly  like  the  quicksilver 
on  the  back  of  a  looking  glass.  It  had 
a  small  head,  with  enormous  round  eyes 
and  a  little  mouth,  wide  open,  with  only 
two  long,  fang-like  teeth  in  the  front.  It 
was  all  alive,  quivering  and  wriggling 
and  flapping  about  ;  but  Pitt  killed  it  at 
once  with  a  cut  behind  the  head  from  his 
sheath  knife,  and,  rolling  it  up  like  a  rib- 
bon or  a  length  of  hose  pipe,  he  tied  it 
firmly  in  a  coil  with  a  piece  of  flax  leaf, 
scraped  the  sand  over  it  till  it  was  com- 
pletely hidden,  and  stuck  in  a  stick  for  a 
mark. 

"Why  did  it  come  ashore?"  I  asked; 
"  I  never  saw  such  a  strange  thing.  It 
seemed  crazy  to  get  on  the  sand,  and  yet 
when  it  got  there  it  was  helpless." 

"  Just  so  ;  that's  what  I  can't  explain 
any  more  than  you  can.  The  theory  is 
that  the  fish  comes  to  the  surface  for  air 
or  food  by  distending  its  air  bladder,  and 
that  the  cold  prevents  it  from  closing 
its  air  bladder  again  or  returning  under 
water.  Then,  finding  itself  helpless,  it 
struggles  on  the  top  of  the  waves,  and 
the  moment  it  touches  the  sand  it  wrig- 
gles up  as  high  as  it  can  get." 

"  Does  it  come  ashore  in  the  night  ?" 

"  No,  never  before  daylight,  and  never 
except  during  frost.  I  don't  think  much 
of  the  explanation  myself,  but  it's  the 
best  there  is." 

"  What  sort  of  fish  is  it  ?  I  never  saw 
such  a  peculiar  brute." 

"  It's  one  of  the  sand-eel  species — Ajh- 
modyte  the  scientific  chaps  call  it — and 
that's  the  oddest  part  of  it,  for  it's  a  deep- 
water  fish  and  ought  never  to  come  near 
the  shore  at  all." 

"  Is  it  ever  caught  in  nets  or  with  a 
line  ?  " 

"  Never.  No  man  ever  yet  caught  a 
frost  fish  except  in  the  way  we  caught 
that  one  just  now." 

"  I  don't  call  that  catching  a  fish.  The 
poor  devil  threw  itself  at  our  feet." 

"  Yes,  the  catching  consists  in  getting 
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it  before  the  birds.  But  we  must  hurry 
along  or  we  shan't  get  any  more.  I  see 
the  varmints  gathering  over  there." 

We  resumed  our  double  quick  trot 
along  the  beach,  making  for  a  spot  over 
which  the  birds  were  hovering  in  great 
numbers  and  shrieking  and  cawing  with  a 
tremendous  hubbub.  Just  at  that  point  a 
high  sand  hill,  capped  with  coarse  sedge 
and  festoons  of  wild  convolvulus,  jutted 
out  on  the  beach  and  reduced  it  to  half 
its  ordinary  width.  We  had  almost  come 
within  range  of  the  birds,  when  "  bang  ! 
bang  !  "  went  the  two  barrels  of  a  gun 
from  behind  the  sand  hill,  dropping  sev- 
eral birds  and  sending  the  rest  wheeling 
round  and  round  in  great  circles,  skirling 
like  angry  fishwives. 

"That's  that  infernal  old  poacher  from 
the  island  !  "  exclaimed  my  companion 
in  a  tone  of  great  vexation.  "  There's  a 
man  living  in  a  shanty  on  the  island  you 
see  there  out  in  the  bay.  He  is  an  old 
gamekeeper  who's  got  into  some  trouble 
and  taken  to  the  wilds,  and  he's  a  perfect 
nuisance  to  me,  always  coming  over  here 
and  spoiling  my  sport.  However,  if 
we're  smart  we'll  get  the  fish  yet.  He 
can't  travel  through  that  loose  sand  very 
fast." 

We  scuttled  along,  and  sure  enough 
were  just  in  time  to  secure  a  magnificent 
frost  fish,  much  larger  than  the  first,  which 
not  a  bird  had  touched  —  thanks  to  the 
poacher's  gun.  At  the  same  moment  we 
saw  the  major's  bete  noire  emerge  from 
the  cover  of  the  sand  hill.  When  he  saw 
us  he  stopped  and  waved  his  hand,  and 
then  slunk  off  with  a  disgusted  air  toward 
his  boat,  which  was  moored  near  the  shore. 
Farther  along  the  beach  we  got  another 


fish,  a  smaller  one.  But  it  was  now  broad 
daylight,  and  Pitt  said  it  was  useless  to 
look  for  any  more.  As  we  came  back  we 
saw  the  remains  of  several,  but  the  birds 
had  picked  them  to  the  bones,  and  in 
some  instances  even  the  bones  had  been 
torn  apart  by  the  strong  beaks  and  talons 
of  the  sea  eagles.  Unearthing  our  fish 
from  the  sand  as  soon  as  we  came  to  our 
marks,  we  tied  them  over  our  shoulders 
with  flax  leaves,  Pitt  taking  the  two 
smaller  ones  and  I  the  big  one.  It 
weighed  fully  forty  pounds,  and  was 
certainly  quite  as  much  as  I  cared  to 
carry  a  couple  of  miles  over  such  rough 
ground. 

"  Now,  if  you  have  any  friends  in  town 
you  want  to  give  a  treat  to,"  said  Pitt, 
kindly,  "  you  cannot  do  better  than  send 
them  that  fish.  It  will  keep  for  a  week 
and  be  good  all  the  time.  Frost  fish  is 
never  so  nice,  to  my  taste,  as  when  it's 
been  killed  a  couple  of  days.  It's  good 
broiled,  or  boiled,  or  baked  or  fried,  and 
it's  first  rate  cold,  and  there's  none  better 
pickled.  It's  the  king  of  fishes  in  this 
country,  and  no  mistake." 

That  evening  I  returned  to  Dunedin  on 
the  coach,  with  my  big  frost  fish  coiled  up 
in  a  sack,  duly  destined  for  a  family  there 
who  had  shown  me  all  sorts  of  civility. 

As  Ned  Devine  was  handing  the  un- 
shapely package  down  to  me  in  the  coach 
office,  the  piece  of  flax  which  I  had  used 
for  string  slipped  off  the  neck  of  the  sack, 
and  the  long,  shining  fish,  with  its  great 
fangs  of  teeth,  made  its  appearance.  Ned 
dropped  it  like  a  hot  potato,  with  a  comi- 
cal look  of  terror. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  said,  "I  thought  it 
was  a  durned  snake  !  " 


TO  MY  SWEETHEART'S  KODAK. 

O  Kodak,  are  you  void  of  sense, 

That  you  so  stoically  take 
The  pressure  of  her  fingers  fair, 

Which  all  my  nerves  would  wildly  shake  ? 

Ah  !  don't  you  see  her  wealth  of  hair  ; 

Her  eyes,  so  softly,  brightly  blue, 
Now  bent  with  tender  interest, 

O  Kodak  Camera,  on  you  ? 

And  can't  you  feel  the  lively  thrill 

Of  pleasure  in  her  lovely  face 
When  you  work  well  ?     O,  Camera, 

I'd  like  just  once  to  have  your  place 

Such  pictures  as  I'd  take  for  her  ! 

Such  glorious  views  of  East  and  West  ! 
Like  magic  they  should  come.     Her  smile 

Would  pay  me  well  to  do  my  best. 

You  don't  appreciate  your  luck, 

O  Camera,  with  glassy  eye. 
Which,  staring  ever  straight  ahead. 

Sees  not  the  charming  maid  close  by. 


If  I  were  you — but  never  mind, 
You're  not  her  lover,  that  is  clear  ; 

While  I — I  love  the  very  ground 
That  only  serves  to  bring  her  near. 

But  still  I  scarcely  envy  you, 

Although  from  me  you  steal  her  smiles  ; 
You're  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind  to  all 

Her  beauty  rare,  her  winning  wiles. 


And  saddest,  worst  of  all  your  lot^ 
Ah  !  this  I  could  not  bear  and  live  ! — 

To  feel  that  I  belonged  to  her. 
And  then — to  take  a  negative  ! 

— M.  A.  B.  EyANS. 
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A   GOOD    DAY'S    TARPON    FISHING. 
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IX  weeks  passed 
after  our  arrival. 
Tom  and  I  had 
had  but  indiffer- 
ent luck.  He  had 
caught  two  and  I 
one,  when  his  day  of 
days  came.  It  was 
9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
uig  and  a  glorious  day, 
such  as  Florida  in  Spring  alone  can  show, 
when  Tom,  directly  after  his  breakfast, 
strolled  down  to  the  pier.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  Raphael,  his  Spanish  boy,  was 
getting  things  ready  for  the  day's  sport. 
It  was  about  four  miles  across  the  bay  to 
the  ground,  and  half  an  hour  later  saw 
Tom  anchored  on  what  he  considered  a 
favorable  place.  This  is  on  a  sand-and- 
mud  bottom,  covered  with  thin  patches  of 
seaweed.  The  boat  was  anchored  about 
300  yards  from  shore  in  six  feet  of  water. 
A  stake  was  driven  in  the  mud  at  the 
stern  and  the  sailboat  fastened  to  it  to 
prevent  swinging.  The  rowboat  was  re- 
moved from  the  stern  and  fastened  on  to 
the  anchor  rope  forward,  giving  a  free 
field  behind  and  preventing  any  possible 
bumping  between  the  boats.  Tom  was 
ready  to  begin  his  day's  attentions  to  the 
tarpon.  Cutting  off  the  tail  of  a  mullet 
just  above  the  dorsal  fin,  he  passed  the 
hook  through  the  bait  so  that  the  point 
came  out  through  the  skin  at  the  dorsal 
fin  which  he  had  cut  off.  Standing  on 
the  stern,  he  cast  his  bait  in  shore  some 
twenty-five    yards.     Having   successfully 
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cast,  he  took  hold  of  the  line  at  the  tip  of 
the  rod  and  drew  off  the  reel  some  twenty 
feet  of  line,  which  he  coiled  on  a  smooth 
surface.  Sitting  down,  he  lit  his  cigar, 
holding  the  line  lightly  between  his  fin- 
gers above  the  coil,  and  waited  patiently 
for  a  friendly  tarpon  to  take  pity  on  him. 
Some  men  have  waited  three  months  for 
this,  and  then  the  tarpon  did  not  take  pity. 
The  day  was  warm.  A  brisk  south  wind 
made  the  water  quite  choppy  and  turbid. 
Everything  pointed  to  a  good  day's  fish- 
ing, so  Tom  eagerly  gazed  around  for  signs 
of  tarpon. 

Half  an  hour  went  by.  Suddenly  he 
saw  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  tarpon,  not  eighty 
yards  off,  appear  an  instant  out  of  the 
water.  He  straightened  up  and  saw  that 
his  line  was  all  right.  "By  jove!"  he 
involuntarily  exclaimed.  The  large  and 
beautiful  tail  appeared  for  one  moment 
out  of  the  water  not  ten  yards  from 
where  his  bait  lay.  He  knew  that  the 
fish  was  feeding,  for  when  grubbing  his 
snout  down  in  the  seaweed  a  tarpon 
generally  shows  his  tail  above  the  water 
when  it  is  not  deeper  than  six  feet. 
Again  everything  Avas  quiet,  then  there 
was  a  swirl  immediately  above  his  bait  ; 
again  the  tail  appeared  and  the  line  was 
pulled  from  between  his  fingers  at  a 
steady,  even  rate.  Slowly  the  line  disap- 
peared overboard  as  the  coil  unwound. 
Tom,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  grasped  his 
rod,  holding  one  hand  placed  well  up  ;  the 
other  firmly  grasped  the  butt,  the  thumb 
lightly  grasping  the  leather  brake   of  his 
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reel.  The  rod  he  pointed  directly  in  the 
direction  of  the  fish,  keeping  one  eye, 
however,  on  the  coil,  lest  it  might  tangle 
or  catch  in  a  splinter,  when  the  tarpon 
would  be  as  good  as  lost.  At  last  the 
coil  disappeared  overboard.  Tom  waited 
with  the  rod  still  pointed  toward  the 
fish  until  the  strain  on  the  line  was  suf- 
ficient to  cause  his  reel  to  click,  when 
he  knew  that  a  strike  might  be  of  some 
use.  Click  went  the  reel,  down  went  his 
thumb  on  the  leather  brake,  and  with  a 
long,  steady  movement  he  swung  his  rod 
to  the  vertical  position,  when  he  took 
most  of  the  pressure  off  the  brake.  Whiz  ! 
went  the  reel  with  lightning  speed  in  the 
fraction  of  a  second. 

Then,  with  a  glorious  leap,  out  sprang 
the  king  of  game  fish.  His  tail  was  three 
feet  above  the  water,  his  head  perhaps 
eight,  while  his  six  feet  of  polished  silver 
side  flashed  in  the  sun.  As  he  appeared 
Tom,  ready  for  him,  tipped  his  rod,  al- 
lowing his  line  to  grow  slack,  so  that  as 
the  monster,  gleaming  and  dripping  in 
the  sunlight,  shook  his  head  fiercely  in 
vain,  the  hook  remained  firmly  fixed. 
With  an  immense  splash  he  was  in  the 
water  again  and  off  like  lightning  ;  but  the 
instant  he  was  again  in  his  element  Tom 
had  full  strain  on  his  line,  and  wherever 
he  now  rushed  he  must  drag  this  eight- 
pound  strain  with  him.     Give  a  tarpon  a 


few  moments  of  slack  while  in  the  water 
and  such  are  his  retching  powers  that, 
firm  as  the  hook  may  be  caught,  he  v/ill 
at  times  loosen  it  and  at  his  next  jump 
cast  out  bait  and  hook.  While  the  first 
few  rushes  and  jumps  had  been  taking 
place  Raphael  had  brought  around  the 
rowboat  to  the  stern,  and  both  springing 
in  they  followed  the  fish  in  his  wild 
career,  allowing  him,  however,  a  fair  per- 
centage of  towing.  Again  and  again  the 
tarpon  sprang  clear  of  the  water,  fiercely 
shaking  his  head  ;  each  time  the  rod  was 
tipped  at  the  right  moment  and  the  jerking 
strain  avoided.  The  tarpon's  course,  for- 
tunately for  the  angler,  is  an  erratic  one. 
Each  jump  will  change  his  direction. 
Were  it  not  for  this  you  might  as  well 
play  a  torpedo  on  a  rod  and  line  as  a  tar- 
pon. Time  and  again  he  dashed  straight 
for  the  boat,  and,  safe  in  the  boat  as  Tom 
felt  himself  to  be,  it  was  nevertheless  un- 
comfortable to  see  the  monster  cleave  the 
water,  dashing  straight  at  him. 

But  Tom  was  ready  for  him  each  time, 
and,  thanks  to  his  large  multiplying  reel, 
took  in  his  slack  in  time  and  dipped  his 
rod  in  the  water  as  he  passed  underneath 
the  boat.  Now  the  tarpon  stopped  his 
rushes,  and  lying  on  the  surface  flapped 
his  tail,  feebly  an  inexperienced  angler 
might  think.  Tom,  however,  did  not  flat- 
ter himself  that  he  had  already  tired  the 
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brute,  but  telling  Raphael  to  row  up 
alongside  the  fish  as  near  as  possible,  he 
began  a  sort  of  up-and-down  sawing  mo- 
tion with  his  rod.  He  was  trying  to  get 
the  snell  of  the  hook  caught  in  the 
strange  cut  or  slit  beneath  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  tarpon.  Once  in  it,  Tom 
knew    that    it    would    not    slip    out    and 


the  tarpon  was  all  motion.  Now,  out  of 
the  water,  shaking  his  head,  now  dashing 
this  way  and  that,  taking  the  sharpest 
curves,  sometimes  even  grinding  his  nose 
in  the  sand  !  Gradually  the  jumps  be- 
came weaker  and  weaker  until  soon  noth- 
ing but  the  tarpon's  head  appeared  above 
water    when    he    tried    to    jump,  and   he 


A   TARPON   JUMPING. 


that  the  tarpon  could  not  possibly  chew 
through  the  snell.  I  have  found  that, 
with  a  little  care  and  after  some  practice, 
the  snell  can  always  be  placed  or  worked 
behind  this  slit,  thus  removing  all  danger 
of  its  being  bitten  through.  Instructing' 
Raphael  to  get  still  nearer  the  tarpon  as 
he  sulked  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  he 
ordered  him  to  touch  the  fish  with  the 
gaff.  An  electric  shock  could  not  have 
produced    a   greater    effect.     Once    more 


feebly  shook  it,  as  if    protesting    at    his 
magnificent  life  being  cut  short. 

A  few  more  splendid  rallies,  when  he 
dashed  off  endowed  with  new  life,  and 
then  suddenly,  as  if  his  heart  had  broken, 
he  rolled  over,  belly  up.  Tom  prepared 
to  gaff  him  now,  but,  miserably  weak  and 
played  out  as  he  knew  the  tarpon  to  be, 
he  was  very  careful  that  Raphael  should 
not  gaff  him  until  he  was  sure  of  holding 
him,  while  he  himself  stood,  rod  in   hand, 
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prepared  for  that  final  mighty  convul- 
sion of  the  fish  which  often  at  the  last 
moment  will  wrench  away  the  gaff  and 
snap  the  line.  Only  when  Tom  had 
passed  the  rope  through  his  gills  and 
fastened  it  securely  to  a  cleat  did  he  feel 
perfectly  sure  of  his  game.  Then,  in- 
deed, with  a  sigh  of  relief  he  stretched 
his  aching  arms,  rubbed  his  cramped 
thumb,  almost  paralyzed  with  pressing 
on  the  brake,  lit  a  cigar  and,  smoking, 
leaned  over  the  stern,  gazing  at  the  tar- 
pon as  it  swayed  to  and  fro  flashing  in 
the  light  as  he  was  towed  back  to  the 
sailboat  some  two  miles  off.  Here  the 
tarpon  was  lifted  out  with  some  difficulty 
and  thrown  on  deck.  Again  Tom  cast 
out  his  bait.  For  half  an  hour  he  had  no 
strike,  but  about  two  hours  after  midday 
he  struck  and  hooked  his  second  tarpon 
and  once  more  went  through  the  same 
excitement,  finishing  by  capturing  his 
fish. 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  that  day's 
sport.  By  5  o'clock  he  had  laid  four 
tarpon  on  the  deck  of  his  boat.  Their 
weights  were  84,  85,  no,  115  pounds; 
their  lengths  respectively  5  feet  9  inches, 
5  feet  II  inches,  6  feet  i  inch,  6  feet  2 
inches.  There  were  still  many  signs  of 
tarpon  being  there,  and  it  was  much 
against  his  will  that  he  set  sail  for  the 
hotel,  but  he  was  completely  tired  out 
with  the  four  struggles  he  had  gone 
through,  and  had  to  give  in  through 
sheer  physical  weakness.  So,  happy  as 
a  king,  yet  wishing  he  had  been  strong 
enough  to  try  and  catch  more,  he  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  in  that  very  custom- 
ary mood  of  man,  a  strange  mixture  of 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction. 

Meanwhile,  although  Tom  had  been 
covering  himself  with  glory,  poor  I,  fish- 
ing some  fifty  yards  from  him,  had  only 
managed  to  land  a  little  fifty  pounder. 
To  describe  the  state  of  envious  jealousy 
and  the  hatred  I  felt  toward  Tom  would 
be   impossible.       Imagine    sitting    within 


casting  distance  'of  another  man,  seeing 
him  hook  five  tarpon  inside  of  four  hours 
and  land  four,  while  you  yourself  get 
but  a  little  fellow  and  three  sharks  !  I 
registered  a  vow  that  I  should  equal  or 
beat  his  catch,  but  vows  are  not  much 
use  when  fishing.  For  several  days  fol- 
lowing this  great  catch  of  Tom's  but  few 
tarpon  were  caught — not  more  than  two 
by  all  the  fishermen.  TJie  fourth  day — a 
beautiful,  warm  one — six  boats  anchored 
off  Blanco  all  day,  but  one  tarpon  being 
caught.  Toward  evening,  however,  as 
the  boats  began  leaving,  I  noticed  sev- 
eral tarpon  swirls  near  our  boat.  I  begged 
Tom  to  stop,  pointing  out  to  him  the 
signs  of  fish.  His  only  answer  was  "  Bosh  ! 
Those  are  nothing  but  shark.  I  have  had 
enough  fishing  to-day."  As  we  only  had 
one  sailboat  I  had  to  sail  back  to  the 
hotel  with  him.  As  soon  as  I  had  landed 
him,  however,  I  said  to  the  man,  "And 
now  off  to  Blanco."  Tom  sat  on  the 
wharf  with  several  other  men,  and  in 
chorus  they  jeered  at  my  energy,  while 
they  assured  me  that  all  my  efforts  would 
prove  in  vain. 

Just  before  sunset  we  arrived  at  Blanco 
and  anchored  in  shore  in  about  four  feet  of 
water.  I  have  always  found  that  the  tar- 
pon bite  best  in  shallow  water.  Putting 
on  baits  I  cast  them  from  the  sailboat, 
using  both  my  rods,  intending  to  fish 
from  the  large  boat  only.  Hardly  ten 
minutes  had  passed  ;  the  men  were  pre- 
paring supper  when,  above  the  glassy  sur- 
face not  ten  yards  from  the  boat,  a  mag- 
nificent tarpon  tail  appeared  immediately 
over  one  of  my  baits.  This  was  followed 
by  a  sudden  swirl  which  almost  caused 
my  two  men  to  fall  overboard  with  ex- 
citement. Seizing  my  rod  I  pulled  off 
and  gave  the  rapidly-moving  fish  some 
thirty  feet  more  of  slack  line,  then  waiting 
till  my  line  was  taut,  I  gave  a  good  strike. 
There  was  a  mighty  leap,  a  fierce  shake  of 
the  head  and  whiz  went  my  reel.  "Thank 
heaven,  he  is  hooked  !  "  I  gasped. 
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Getting  into  tlie  rowboat  1  followed 
the  leader.  Now  and  then  from  the  sail- 
boat came  encouraging  remarks  from  my 
excited  cook.  Supper,  I  need  hardly  say, 
suffered  sadly  from  lack  of  attention. 
Meanwhile  I  was  going  through  the  or- 
dinary evolutions  of  catching  a  tarpon, 
enjoying  its  exciting  rushes  and  beauti- 
ful leaps  as  they  took  place  under  the 
reddish  glow  of  the  fading  sunset.  Al- 
ready I  had  him  well  tired  out  and  was 
pulling  him  in  gradually  to  gaff  when  I 
noticed  a  huge  fin  some  eighty  yards  off. 
The  fin  cut  the  glassy  water  like  the  bow 
of  a  steam  yacht.  The  tarpon,  becoming- 
aware  of  this  immense  shark's  presence 
and  endued  with  new  life,  shot  off  in  his 
intense  fear.  But  he  was  fagged  out,  and 
I  soon  stopped  him.  The  shark  mean- 
while had  slowed  up  and  was  slowly  cir- 
cling about  tarpon  and  boat,  perhaps 
hesitating  between  two  appetizing  dishes. 
I  felt  a  chill  run  down  my  back  and  my 
hair  seemed  to  creep,  when  slowly  com- 
ing straight  up  to  the  boat  he  passed  not 
three  feet  underneath,  revealing  not  more 
than  twelve  feet  of  a  spotted  back.  He 
doubled  and  prepared  to  play  the  same 
trick.  Feeling  that  a  strike  of  his  tail 
under  the  boat  might  throw  one  or  more 
of  us  in  the  water,  I  yelled  to  Joe, 
"  Strike  him  in  the  jaw  with  an  oar  !  " 
Joe  gave  him  a  powerful  blow  that 
caused  him  to  swerve  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  in  an  instant,  turning  on  his 
side,  he  made  a  vicious  snap  at  the  oar. 
Joe,  nothing  daunted,  was  about  to  hit 
him  again.  "  Leave  him  alone  !  "  I  cried. 
"  You  are  only  making  matters  worse.  Let 
us  gaff  the  tarpon  and  get  him  in  the  boat 
and  we  will  get  a  revolver."  Meanwhile, 
standing  in  the  bow, 
my  mind  was  divided 
between  my  fear  of 
falling  in  the  water 
where  the  shark 
might  interview  me 
and  losing  my  tar- 
p  o  n .  The  tarpon, 
by  the  way,  all  this 
time  had  been  act- 
ing in  a  most  eccen- 
tric way,  evidently 
frightened  crazy  by 
the  presence  of  this 
large  shark.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  ceased 
his  attentions  to  us 
and  began  to  circle 
around    the    tarpon. 


who  made  frantic  efforts  to  get  away, 
while  I,  realizing  that  it  was  nip  and 
tuck  between  the  shark  and  I  as  to  who 
would  get  that  tarpon,  risked  all  the 
strength  I  dared  on  my  line  and  tried 
to  get  the  fish  within  gaffing  distance. 
I  had  succeeded  in  getting  him  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  boat,  and  seeing  him 
come  in  belly  up,  bleeding  greatly  from 
the  gills,  was  beginning  to  flatter  my- 
self I  had  added  one  more  to  my  rec- 
ord. Suddenly,  cleaving  the  water  like 
lightning,  with  a  fierce  rush,  the  shark 
made  for  him.  There  was  a  horrible 
splashing — I  saw  the  tarpon  lifted  clear 
of  the  water,  while  the  spot  became  black- 
ened with  blood.  For  a  moment  I  was 
dazed,  not  to  say  scared,  by  the  sudden 
turn  matters  had  taken. 

Joe,  too,  was  kneeling  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head. 
He  finally  said,  his  voice  gradually  rising 
into  a  shriek,  "  Well,  if  I  ever  saw  any- 
thing like  that  may  I  be  d d  !  "  Recov- 
ering myself  I  wound  in  my  line,  feeling 
nothing  but  a  dead  weight  attached  to  it. 
As  I  pulled  this  came  to  the  surface,  the 
water  gurgling  round  and  round  through 
it.    With  a  shout  of  laughter  Joe  screamed 
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out,  "  Well,  you  have  got  his  head,  any- 
how !  "  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  tar- 
pon's head,  with  shreds  of  skin  hanging 
from  it.  But  Joe  spoke  rather  too  early, 
for  the  twisting  mass  was  suddenly  seized 
and  dragged  beneath,  while  my  line 
snapped.  Throwing  the  rod  down  in  the 
boat  and  uttering  a  strong  cuss  word,  I 
seized  the  oars  and  rowed  silently  back 
to  the  boat.  Here  we  were  accosted  by 
the  cook,  who  had  taken  in  the  whole 
thing  from  the  boat  and  was  in  a  frenzied 
condition  of  excitement  which  almost 
equaled  ours.  Supper  I  found  going  to 
chips,  but  I  was  too  mad  even  to  swear 
at  the  cook.  The  tarpon,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  would  have  weighed  between 
120  and  130  pounds,  and  measured  from 
6  feet  2  inches  to  6  feet  4  inches  in  length. 
The  shark  was  of  the  species  known  as 
"  leopard  shark "  on  the  coast.  After 
two  cups  of  black  coffee  I  began  to  feel 
better,  and  told  Joe  to  get  the  boat  ready 
once  more.  Meanwhile  I  got  out  my 
Winchester  rifle  and  a  Smith  &  Wesson 
.38  calibre  revolver,  determined  that  that 
shark  should  not  fool  me  out  of  tarpon 
again.  Meanwhile  the  shark  had  disap- 
peared, evidently  satisfied  with  his  supper. 
It  was  pitch  dark  when  I  got  into  the 
rowboat  ;  with  an  ordinary  miner's  lamp 
darkened  with  a  paper  cover  on  one  side, 
and  rowing  to  a  spot  in  about  fifteen 
feet  of  water,  I  cast  out  my  lines. 

Having  pulled  off  the  proper  amount 
of  slack  I  coiled  the  line  on  the  stern 
seat,  where  it  could  not  tangle  if  suddenly 
taken  out,  and  sitting  down  I  lit  my  pipe 
and  sat  listening  to  the  fish  as  they 
jumped  in  the  darkness  all  around  me. 
The  light,  meanwhile,  had  been  placed 
in  the  locker  forward  and  all  was  dark. 
All  around  me  small  fish  kept  continually 
jumping,  while  now  and  then  I  would 
hear  the  deep  swirl  of  some  larger  fish. 
There  was  no  wind  at  all  and  the  water 
was  perfectly  smooth.  There  was  no 
light  around  except  such  as  was  given  by 
the  stars  and  the  phosphorescent  zig- 
zags of  fish  as  they  would  rush  now  and 
then  under  and  around  the  boat,  leaving 
a  trail  of  light  behind  them. 

Thoroughly  enjoying  the  lovely  even- 
ing I  was  puffing  away  at  my  pipe  when  I 
heard  a  deep  swirl  near  the  boat,  while 
simultaneously  one  of  the  lines  was  pulled 
from  my  hand  and  in  the  quiet  darkness 
I  could  hear  the  rustling  of  the  line  as  it 
was  pulled  over  the  edge  of  the  boat. 
Handing  the  other  rod  to  Joe  to  wind  up 


I  quietly  seized  my  rod,  holding  it  firmly 
in  my  hand  until  the  warning  click  of  the 
reel  told  me  that  all  the  slack  had  been 
taken  out.  I  then  gave  a  steady  strike, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  splash  —  then  all  the 
strain  left  my  line.  "  Hang  the  luck  !  " 
I  cried,  almost  ready  to  weep  at  the  hard 
luck  I  was  having  that  day.  Bang ! 
went  something  against  the  boat,  splash 
came  half  a  barrel  of  water  in,  while  the 
boat  rocked.  Falling  on  my  knees  to 
keep  my  balance  I  quickly  pressed  my 
thumb  on  the  brake,  ready  for  the  rush 
that  was  sure  to  follow.  Whiz  !  whiz  ! 
whiz  !  went  my  reel. 

Joe  hurriedly  untied  the  boat  from  the 
stake  we  were  fastened  to  and  we  drifted 
slowly  off  into  the  darkness  in  tow  of  an 
unseen  fish,  whose  leaps  we  could  only 
hear  and  imagine  ;  and  then  began  the 
same  struggle  as  in  the  daytime,  but  with 
the  novelty  and  mystery  of  complete 
darkness,  which  gave  an  additional  excite- 
ment to  it,  for  all  had  to  be  done  by  the 
feeling  of  the  line,  while  the  whereabouts 
of  the  fish  were  generally  judged  by  the 
noise  he  made  in  jumping.  Seventeen 
times  I  counted  that  fish  jump,  and  time 
after  time  he  would  double  on  his  tracks 
after  jumping  and  come  back  straight  for 
the  boat,  the  sensation  each  time  being 
that  the  line  had  broken,  all  strain  on  it 
suddenly  being  removed.  But,  warned 
by  my  first  mistake,  I  always  took  for 
granted  that  he  was  on  and  simply  took 
in  the  line  as  quickly  as  possible,  holding 
the  point  of  my  rod  well  underneath  the 
water  in  case  he  should  pass  underneath 
the  boat,  when  the  line  might  otherwise 
catch  in  a  splinter  or  some  other  uneven- 
ness  and  snap. 

Joe  now  produced  the  lamp  and  turned 
its  light  on  the  fish  :  he  had  so  far  been 
too  busy  reeling  up  the  other  line  and 
getting  the  boat  in  order  for  the  struggle. 
Once  the  lamp  was  in  use  matters  became 
simplified,  provided  the  glare  was  kept 
carefully  out  of  my  eyes.  By  the  aid  of 
the  light  I  could  follow  my  line  and  ap- 
proximately judge  where  my  fish  was  at 
any  time.  When  he  jumped,  if  not  too 
far  off,  I  could  see  him  clearly — a  magnifi- 
cent mass  of  flashing  silver,  surrounded 
with  sparkling  drops  of  water  against  an 
ink-black  background.  A  tarpon  drop- 
ping on  a  dark  night  by  the  light  of  a 
strong  lamp  is  a  far  more  beautiful  sight 
than  one  seen  in  the  daytime,  or  even  by 
moonlight.     At  last,  tired  out,  I  got  him 
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close  to  the  boat.  He  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful sight  in  a  different  way.  There  he 
lay,  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  boat, 
working  his  tail,  as  slowly  and  clearly 
visible  to  me  as  if  behind  a  glass  aqua- 
rium. There  was  no  reflection  on  the 
water,  as  in  the  daytime,  to  dazzle  the 
eye  of  the  onlooker.  Every  scale  was 
clearly  outlined  while,  with  his  bulldog- 
like jaw  and  large  fierce  eye,  he  seemed 
to  be  meditating  some  devilish  trick. 
Now  and  then,  as  he  turned  on  his  side, 
the  opalescent  green  and  purples  on  his 
back  would  flash  in  the  light. 

Gafifing  at  night  I  have  always  found 
a  most  difficult  thing  to  do  successfully. 
One  of  the  two  in  the  boat  must  always 
hold  the  lamp  so  that  its  rays  shine  di- 
rectly on  the  fish,  while  the  fisherman 
should  have  both  his  hands  free  to  man- 
age his  rod  in  case  the  fish  should  not  be 
gaffed.  For  it  is  just  at  this  moment  that 
many  tarpon  are  lost,  the  line  becoming 
entangled  in  a  rowlock,  splinter  or  cut  on 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  by  the  fish  sud- 
denly darting  under  it.  A  remedy  for 
this  last  accident  I  have  always  found  to 
be  successful  is  to  hold  the  point  of  the 
rod  well  underneath  the  water  while  the 
fish  is  being  gaffed.  While  holding  the 
rod  in  this  position  makes  no  difference 
which  way  the  fish  goes,  your  line  is  sure 
not  to  catch  in  anything.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gaffer  should  have  both  his 
hands,  for  a  tarpon  is  no  easy  brute  to 
manage  when  he  is  gaffed,  tired  out  as  he 
may  be. 

I  once  had  one  of  these  so-called  tired- 
out  tarpon  spring  into  the  boat  when 
being  gaffed,  barking  off  my  shins  with  his 
jaw,  while  with  his  tail  he  broke  the  end 
of  an  oar.  We  wisely  retired  to  the  end 
of  the  boat,  leaving  the  fish  all  the  room 
he  wanted  for  his  playful  kicks  ;  but  if  a 
tired-out  tarpon  can  break  the  blade  of 
an  oar  with  his  tail,  what  would  a  fresh 
one  do  if  he  should  happen  to  get  into  a 
boat? 

I  finally  ended  the  matter  as  to  who 
should  hold  the  lamp  by  holding  the  lamp 
myself  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
I  held  my  rod,  one  thumb  pressed  against 
the  leather  brake  of  the  reel,  the  tip  of 
the  rod  being  quickly  put  underneath  the 
water  just  as  the  fish  is  being  gaffed.  But 
this  method  is  not  a  great  success  till 
after  some  practice  has  been  had  at  it,  as 
I  lost  three  tarpon  one  night  when  gaff- 
ing, the  line  being  cut  by  barnacles  which 
were  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.     This 


fellow,  however,  we  safely  gaffed,  towed 
back  to  the  sailboat  and  threw  on  deck, 
returning  at  once  for  more,  wishing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  rising  tide. 

I  had  three  more  strikes  that  night. 
landing  two  out  of  the  three  tarpon, 
Thoroughly  tired  out  by  the  many  strange 
mishaps  of  the  day  I  returned  to  the  sail- 
boat and  got  into  my  bunk  and  fell  fast 
asleep.  The  next  morning  at  sunrise  we 
started  for  the  hotel.  The  fish,  on  being 
weighed,  scaled  as  follows  :  88  pounds, 
114  pounds,  142  pounds;  lengths  respec- 
tively 5  feet  9  inches,  6  feet  i  inch,  6 
feet  5%  inches. 

It  was  now  nearly  the  ist  of  May,  and 
the  fishing  became  excellent.  All  the 
fishermen  had  left,  excepting  Tom  and  my- 
self. Hardly  a  day  passed  but  we  caught 
a  tarpon.  The  day  I  had  been  longing 
for,  namely,  one  in  which  I  could  equal 
Tom's  catch  of  four,  came  at  last.  It  was 
a  more  or  less  glorious  repetition  of  this 
day's  sport,  with  one  exception.  Both 
of  our  men  were  off  catching  bait  with  a 
large  drag  net.  Tom  and  myself  were 
left  alone  on  the  sailboat.  I  had  two 
rods  out,  one  on  each  side  of  the"  boat, 
while  Tom  was  reading.  Suddenly  I 
heard  a  swirl  close  to  the  boat,  and  jump- 
ing for  the  rods  was  just  in  time  to  strike 
the  fish  as  the  line  grew  taut.  With  a 
leap  he  was  out  of  the  water,  and  with 
a  leap  Tom  and  I  were  in  the  rowboat. 
Neither  noticed  that  we  had  forgotten  to 
take  in  the  other  rod  and  line.  After  fif- 
teen minutes  or  so  the  tarpon  sawed 
through  the  snell,  which  was  an  old  one, 
and  was  lost.  Rowing  leisurely  back  to 
the  sailboat  I  heard  a  splash  and  looking 
over  my  shoulder  I  saw  the  water  dis- 
turbed as  if  a  fish  had  jumped.  Almost 
at  once  the  tarpon  sprang  out  again,  shak- 
ing his  head.  "  Thunder  and  lightning  !  " 
I  yelled,  "  we  forgot  to  take  in  the  other 
line.  "  As  we  rowed  for  the  boat  as  fast 
as  we  could  I  could  hear  the  reel  buzzing 
away  at  an  awful  rate,  and  every  now  and 
then  giving  a  jerking  hum  like  a  buzz 
saw  at  full  speed,  when  the  fish  jumping 
would  jerk  out  the  line  more  rapidly. 
Fortunately  the  click  was  a  strong  one 
and  the  reel  did  not  overrun.  Exerting 
ourselves  to  the  utmost  we  endeavored  to 
arrive  before  all  of  the  200  yards  of  line 
were  out ;  but  when  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  boat,  looking  over  my  shoulder,  I 
saw  the  tip  of  the  rod  bend,  and  then  the 
rod  was  jerked  in  the  water  and  sunk. 
"  There  goes  my  new  split  bamboo  rod 
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and  my  best  reel  !  "  I  was  too  mad  to 
swear.  We  climbed  out  on  the  sailboat 
and  stood  for  a  moment  motionless,  with- 
out an  inkling  of  what  should  be  done. 
Meanwhile  the  tarpon  was  still  merrily 
jumping  and  working  gradually  in  shore. 

"  Let  us  take  the  gun  and  try  and  shoot 
him  !  "  suddenly  burst  from  Tom.  It  was 
an  inspiration.  To  seize  the  gun  and 
spring  into  the  boat  seemed  the  work  of 
a  second.  For  once  the  New  York  Fire 
Department  was  nowhere  in  comparison. 
Pulling  with  all  our  might  we  rowed  to- 
ward the  spot  where  the  tarpon  was 
jumping.  Everything  was  in  our  favor. 
There  was  hardly  two  feet  of  water  where 
he  had  got.  "  If  we  can  only  shoot  him 
before  he  breaks  the  line  we  may  trace 
the  rod,"  muttered  Tom.  The  tarpon, 
tired  of  jumping,  was  now  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  flapping  his  tail  and 
blowing  out  bubbles  from  his  open  mouth. 
He  had  jumped  nearly  thirty  times,  more 
than  any  fish  I  had  ever  seen.  Standing 
in  the  stern,  I  pulled  the  boat  quietly 
toward  him,  while  Tom  stood  ready  to 
shoot,  well  up  in  the  bow,  his  gun  being 
loaded  with  buckshot.  He  got  within 
twenty  feet  of  him,  when,  his  back  being 
flush  with  the  water,  or  a  little  out,  per- 
haps, Tom  stood  high  up  in  the  bow  and 
blazed  away  at  him.  The  tarpon  made 
the  water  boil,  and  then  jump,  jump — he 
was  at  his  old  games  again. 

"  I'll  be  hanged,"  said  Tom,  when  the 
shot  went  all  around  the  fish  without  hav- 
ing any  effect  on  him.  Suddenly  I  saw 
Tom  look  intently  into  the  water  close  to 
our  boat,  then  seizing  the  gaff,  reached 
over  and  made  a  gaff  at  something.  Pull- 
ing the  gaff  back  he  triumphantly  seized 
in  his  hand  a  moving  No.  15  linen  line. 

"  I  saw  it  dragging  down  on  the  sea- 
weed !  "  he  said.     "  Now  we've  got  him." 

"Is  he  still  on?"  I  eagerly  asked. 

"  Rather,"  said  Tom  ;  "and  so  is  your 
rod,  probably — at  the  other  end.  Grab 
the  line  and  pull  in  on  it  !  I  will  try  and 
work  the  hand-line  racket  on  this  tarpon 
in  the  meanwhile." 

Doing  as  he  suggested  I  was  delighted 
to  feel  a  resistance  as  I  pulled  in  on  the 


line,  careless  as  to  how  it  got  tangled  in 
the  boat.  Very  soon  I  had  my  beloved 
rod  and  reel  safe  again  in  the  boat,  long 
pieces  of  seaweed  hanging  on  the  reel. 

It  was  indeed  a  miracle  that  the  tarpon 
in  rushing  and  tumbling  had  not  broken 
the  line,  especially  when  dragging  the  rod 
about  through  the  seaweed,  but  then  I 
have  always  been  the  luckiest  of  mortals. 
Meanwhile  Tom  was  trying  to  catch  the 
tarpon,  using  the  thin  linen  line  as  a  hand 
line  and  getting  his  fingers  well  cut  for 
his  trouble.  He  succeeded  in  getting  the 
tarpon,  which  was  tired  out,  with  its  lips 
almost  up  to  the  boat,  when  the  strain  on 
the  line  ceased,  and  Tom  pulled  in  the 
second  snell  for  that  morning. 

Two  days  afterward  I  hooked  and 
landed  a  tarpon  weighing  148  pounds,  and 
6  feet  8^  inches  in  length,  after  a  tough 
fight  of  about  fifty  minutes.  We  had 
hauled  him  out  of  the  water  and  laid 
him  upon  the  roof  of  the  cabin.  Tom 
was  admiring  his  size  and  his  shape  and 
cursing  my  luck,  as  he  generally  did, 
whenhe  suddenly  called  me  up  with  a 
yell. 

"  It  is  our  friend  of  the  day  before  yes- 
terday," he  said.  "  There  are  the  marks 
of  the  buckshot." 

"Nonsense,  you  are  dreaming.  You 
allow  your  imagination  to  run  away  with 
you." 

"  I  will  bet  you  anything  you  like,"  in- 
sisted Tom,  now  thoroughly  aroused  , 
"but  this  will  settle  it."  As  he  said  this 
he  took  out  a  large  clasp  knife  and,  cut- 
ting a  large  slit  in  the  fish's  throat,  he 
forced  the  cut  open.  Feeling  around  in 
the  throat  he  pulled  out  a  piece  of  snell. 
Feeling  around  once  more  he  pulled  out 
a  second  piece.  Twisting  the  two  pieces 
around  his  hand  and  pulling  vigorously 
on  the  snell,  the  shanks  of  two  hooks  be- 
came revealed.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
now  any  more.  It  was  our  friend  of  the 
day  before  who  had  taken  my  rod  off 
for  a  trip. 

Upon  May  15  the  bow  of  our  sailboat 
headed  toward  New  York.  Thirty-four 
tarpon  had  been  caught  by  us  and  placed 
on  the  Marian  s  dit.Qk.  that  trip. 


WHO    WILL    FOLLOW    THE    PIPES    OF    PAN  ? 

Who  will  follow  the  Pipes  of  Pan, 

Through  tuneful  ways  in  Thessaly  ? 
Ah,  come  and  listen,  all  ye  who  can, 
It  is  not  given  to  every  man 
To  hear  and  follow,  though  zephyrs  fan 
«         Full  far  and  wide  the  melody. 

Come  from  cities,  whose  noise  and  heat 
Wear  soul  and  sense  with  sordid  pain. 

Watch  where  the  dryads  make  shy  retreat, 

Follow  their  steps  till  your  falt'ring  feet 

Fleet  it  with  strength  ;  then  catch  the  strain — 

Pipes  of  Pan — in  the  distance  sweet. 

Ears  attuned  to  the  bitter  cry 

Of  care  and  trouble,  plot  and  plan. 
Hark  !  through  the  groves,  where  the  cool  fronds  lie, 
Ripples  a  melody  light — a  sigh 
Is  not  more  light — then  up  and  try — 

Who  will  follow  the  Pipes  of  Pan  ? 

— Maud  Wyman. 


THE    SETTER. 

BY    EDWIN    H  .    MORRIS. 


HOSE  reared  in  the  cities  who  habitually  seek 
seashore  attractions  or  crowded  resorts  in 
order  to  recruit  their  energies,  wonder  what 
fascinations  or  what  recreations  are  found  by 
those  who  persist  in  taking  long  journeys, 
year  after  year,  to  their  native  State,  or  by 
others  who  forego  all  else  and  spend  their 
vacations  where  civilization  has  not  been  very 
intrusive,  at  some  rendezvous  known  but  to  a 
few  who  pride  themselves  on  being  "brother 
sportsmen."  Speak  to  them  of  the  pleasures 
of  an  early  morning  hunt  Avith  a  lively  team  of  spaniels  or  beagles  ;  recount  a  good 
day  on  the  plains  with  the  pointer,  setting  forth  the  pace,  range  and  style  of  your 
dog  ;  refer  to  the  perfections  of  the  setter — the  varied  distinctions  and  qualifications 
of  each  variety  ;  say  that  money  would  not  buy  your  favorite  ;  mention  his  good 
points,  his  beauty,  color  ;  refer  to  his  fine  pedigree,  famed  ancestors,  blue  blood  and 
the  great  care  taken  to  keep  it  pure  through  generations  ;  speak  of  his  bird  sense, 
his  endurance  or  faithfulness,  and  the  result  will  invariably  be  lack  of  appreciation. 
Talk  of  the  canvas  back,  the  blue-winged  teal,  the  pintail,  the  swift-winged  snipe, 
the  mallard's  quack,  partridges  or  prairie  chicken,  and  you  either  call  forth  recollec- 
tions of  elaborate  bills  of  fare  when  game  is  in  season,  or  you  may  get  as  a  result  an 
opinion  on  last  year's  headgear  or  the  milliner's  eccentricities. 

To  venture  into  the  poetic  and  speak  of  the  varied  tints  of  the  foliage,  moun- 
tain scenes,  the  charms  of  the  woodland,  the  grove  and  the  river,  or  discourse  on 
the  beauties  of  nature  generally,    will    be   equally   discouraging,    and  you   come  to 
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the  conclusion  that,  if  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  born  a  sportsman,  you  need  to  be 
"brought  up  that  way." 

The  larger  proportion  appear  to  be 
those  who  were  reared  in,  and  who  fully 
appreciate  a  life  in,  the  country.  To 
them  the  foregoing  may  bring  back  early 
recollections  of  pleasant  times  spent  with 
genial  friends,  while  there  are  many  who 
wish  to  enlarge  their  sympathies,  to  un- 
derstand the  enthusiasm  of  the  hunter  or 
the  sportsman,  who  love  life  in  all  its 
varied  forms,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
man's  best  friend,  the  dog. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  be  too  technical, 
and,  with  the  increasing  interest  in  ca- 
nines, it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to 
treat  of  the  numerous  varieties  in  an  in- 
telligent and  proper  manner  within  the 
space  of  a  magazine  article.  Hence  one 
variety  of  sporting  dog  which  certainly  is 
numerically  superior,  if  not  the  most  high- 
ly esteemed,  will  form  the  subject  of  this 
paper. 

When  falconry  and  hawking  were  the 
chief  pastimes  of  European  gentry,  and 
when  they  were  the  favorite  sports  of  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  provide  a  dog  which  would  be 
of  service  to  the  falconer,  his  chief  char- 
acteristic,   or    rather  qualifiication,    being 


his  ability  to  find  birds  and  to  then  set 
down  on  the  ground  and  allow  the  net  to 
be  drawn  over  him  or  the  hawk  cast  off. 
The  smaller  class  of  sporting  dog  intro- 
duced into  England  from  Spain,  which  de- 
rived their  name  of  spaniels  from  their 
origin,  was  improved  and  developed  until 
by  careful  selection  and  breeding  their 
natural  inclination  to  pause  before  spring- 
ing on  game  was  so  cultivated  and  en- 
couraged that  a  decided  point  became  an 
established  characteristic  of  some  strains. 
These  were  then  called  setters  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  unimproved  kind 
called  springers,  a  name  derived  from 
their  original  and  innate  disposition. 

With  falconry  died  out  the  patient, 
persevering,  old-fashioned  sportsman,  and 
with  the  introduction  of  shooting  on  the 
wing,  quicker,  stronger  and  wider-ranging 
dogs  were  required,  and  hence  it  became 
necessary  to  carry  on  to  a  still  further 
degree  the  improvement  and  training  of 
the  dog  used  for  sport. 

One  means  of  arriving  at  this  result 
quickly  was  found  in  a  cross  of  the  im- 
proved spaniel  with  an  old  type  of  black, 
liver  and  tan  bloodhound.  This  resulted 
in  a  setter  of  black-and-tan  color,  some- 
times mixed  with  white  or  other  shades. 
The  chief  recommendation  and  character- 
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istics  of  these  dogs  were  their  splendid 
noses,  supposed  to  have  been  derived — 
with  the  occipital  protuberance,  denoting 
intelligence  and  hunting  sense — from  the 
bloodhound.  This  strain  also  supplied 
their  fine  bone  and  endurance,  while  from 
the  improved  spaniel  were  derived  the 
point  and  fire  as  well  as  abundance  of 
feather.  For  a  considerable  period  this 
breed  was  highly  valued,  and  was  not 
only  noted  for  usefulness  in  the  field,  but 
was  as  well  known  for  general  intelli- 
gence, being  easily  trained  and  kept  under 
control. 

The  English  and  Scottish  nobility  used 
these  dogs  a  great  deal  on  the  moors,  and 
the  Duke  of  Gordon  is  supposed  to  have 
attempted  a  still  greater  improvement  by 
uniting  the  already  numerous  good  quali- 
ties with  the  intelligence  and  lighter  build 
of  the  colley.  The  interest  he  took  in  the 
breed  resulted  in  its  being  called  after 
his  name,  and  it  became  quite  common  to 
call  all  setters  of  a  black-and-tan  color 
Gordon  setters. 

While  old  Jubb,  the  keeper  to  Alex- 
ander, Duke  of  Gordon,  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  their  improvement  and  welfare, 
some  fine  specimens  were  produced,  but 
the  rich  black  and  tan  became,  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  colley  blood,  marred  by 
dashes  of  white.  These  were  avoided  by 
the  English  gentlemen,  who  had  kept  the 
original  blood  pure,  and  there  came  into 
existence  two  types  of  this  breed. 

Taken  as  a  kennel  the  Duke's  was  nu- 
merically superior,  yet  some  of  the  grand- 
est dogs  of  the  black  -  and  -  tan  color 
were  Lord  Halliburton's  Sweep,  Admiral 
Wemyss'  Pilot,  Major  Douglas'  Racket, 
Lord  Breadalbane's  Tom,  Dr.  Walsh's 
(Stonehenge)  Rex,  while  to  these  may  be 
added  Duke,  Young  Regent,  Dash,  Pre- 
mier, Rock,  Bell,  Kent  and  a  wonderful 
bitch  owned  by  Captain  Barclay  named 
Helen. 

In  recent  times  we  find  the  typical 
Beaumont,  Bellmont,  Markland  Don  and 
Grouse.  The  winning  by  Beaumont  of 
the  first  prize  at  Birmingham,  England, 
in  1884,  followed  by  second  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  London,  the  same  year,  and 
first  at  the  same  place  and  at  Birmingham 
in  1885,  led  to  considerable  interest  in  the 
contest  between  him  and  Markland  Don 
for  the  Challenge  prize  at  the  palace  in 
1886.  This  resulted  in  favor  of  Beau- 
mont, and  he  was  then  considered  the  best 
Gordon  (black  and  tan)  setter  in  England. 
The  opinion  was  confirmed  by  his  winning 


the  Challenge  Gold  Medal  at  Olympia, 
London,  in  1887.  Upon  the  importation 
of  Beaumont  to  America  he  secured  the 
following  American  record  :  First  prize, 
New  York,  1888  ;  first  prize,  Philadelphia, 
1888;  first  prize,  Troy,  1888;  second 
prize  and  special,  with  New  York  Belle, 
for  best  brace,  at  Boston,  1888  ;  first 
prize.  New  Haven,  1888  ;  first  prize  and 
special  for  best  Gordon  setter,  and  also 
special  for  best  black  and  tan,  at  Albany, 
1888;  champion  prize,  Buffalo,  1888; 
second  prize,  Syracuse,  1888  ;  champion 
prize,  London,  Ont.,  1888  ;  first  prize, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1888  ;  first  prize  (chal- 
lenge class),  Boston,  1889  ;  first  prize 
(challenge  class),  Worcester,  1889  ;  first 
prize  (challenge  class)  and  special  for 
best  Gordon  setter,  at  Philadelphia,  1889. 
In  this  latter  instance  he  defeated  a  dog 
which  had  been  put  over  him  by  judges 
who  knew  but  little  of  the  breed,  thus  set- 
ting at  rest  all  questions  as  to  his  superi- 
ority and  making  him  an  American  cham- 
pion. 

The  picture  of  this  dog  has  therefore 
been  selected  to  illustrate  this  grand 
strain  of  setter. 

The  furore  created  by  his  importation 
and  successes,  combined  with  the  flatter- 
ing reports  of  the  sporting  and  kennel 
press,  led  to  the  importation  of  Countess 
Flo,  a  bitch  of  the  type  which  some 
American  judges  seemed  to  favor.  ,  Sev- 
eral of  the  same  breed  followed  for  a 
Western  kennel,  with  them  the  celebrated 
bitch  Champion  Bellmont,  bred  by  the 
breeder  of  Beaumont  and  of  this  dog's 
blood,  which  combines  the  noted  Ronald- 
Rhine  strains,  and  runs  back  to  the  Duke 
of  Gordon's  old  stock,  yet  with  a  good 
proportion  of  the  South  of  English  blood. 

Champion  Bellmont  has  already  made 
the  following  record  : 

First,  Buffalo,  1888  ;  first,  London,  Ont., 
1888  ;  first  and  one  of  the  best  kennel  of 
four.  New  York,  1889  ;  first  and  one  of 
the  best  kennel  of  four,  Troy,  1889  ;  first 
and  one  of  the  best  kennel  of  four,  Al- 
bany, 1889  ;  first,  challenge,  and  one  of 
the  best  kennel  of  four,  Toledo,  1889  ; 
first,  challenge,  and  one  of  the  best  ken- 
nel of  four,  Toronto,  1889. 

Bellmont  being  considered  by  the  most 
competent  judges  to  surpass  all  rivals, 
her  picture  is  given,  and  although  the 
standard  of  the  American  Gordon  Setter 
Club  was  not  arranged  to  suit  her,  still  it 
is  singular  that  both  she  and  Champion 
Beaumont  so  nearly  "  fill  the  bill." 
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The  following  is  the  standard  adopted 
by  the  American  Gordon  Setter  Club  : 

Value  of  points. — Head,  including  muzzle  and 
nose,  15  ;  eyes,  ears  and  lips,  5  ;  neck,  5  ;  shoul- 
ders and  chest,  15  ;  back,  loins,  thighs  and 
stifles,  15  ;  legs,  feet,  elbows  and  hocks,  15  ; 
stern  and  flag,  8  ;  color  and  markings,  8  ;  tex- 
ture of  coat  and  feather,  6  ;  symmetry  and  qual- 
ity, 8  ;  total,  100. 

Skull. — The  skull  should  be  lighter  than  in 
the  old  type  of  Gordon  setters,  as  was  usually 
seen  at  bench  shows,  must  be  clean  cut,  with 
occiput  well  defined,  and  a  decided  stop  below 
the  eyes,  and  from  eye  to  occiput  should  be 
from  five  to  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 

Muzzle. — The  muzzle  must  be  straight  from 
eyes  to  end  of  nose,  without  any  inclination  to 
what  is  termed  "  Roman  nose,"  and  without 
coarseness  ;  it  should  be  from  corner  of  eye  to 
end  of  nose  four  inches  in  length.  Nostrils 
must  be  full  and  wide,  and  nose  black  in  color. 
Jaws  should  be  exactly  even  in  length  ;  a 
"snipe  nose"  or  "big  jaw"  is  a  decided 
blemish. 

Eyes,  ears  and  lips. — Eyes  must  be  of  medium 
size  and  a  deep  brown  in  color,  mild  and  intel- 
lectual in  expression.  Ears  should  be  set  low 
on  head  and  lie  flat  to  the  cheeks,  without  any 
tendency  to  prick  ;  should  be  longer  than  in  other 
breeds  of  setters.  They  must  be  thin  in  leather 
and  must  be  well  coated  with  fine  silky  hair 
with  as  little  wave  as  possible  ;  the  hair  should 
extend  an  inch  or  two  below  the  leather.  The 
lips  should  be  slightly  pendulous,  a  trifle  more 
so  than  in  other  breeds  of  setters. 

Neck. — The  neck  should  be  of  good  length, 
clean  and  racy,  with  gradual  rise  from  shoul- 
ders to  head,  and  slightly  inclined  to  arch, 
should  be  almost  free  of  leather,  but  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  as  clean  on  under  side  as  a  point- 
er's. 

Shoulders  and  chest. — The  shoulders  should 
be  deep,  with  moderately  sloping  blades  ; 
should  be  strong  and  positively  free  of  lumber, 
and  showing  great  liberty.  The  chest  must  be 
flat  between  the  fore  legs,  moderately  deep  and 
narrow,  giving  the  animal  a  racy  appearance  in 
front.  The  ribs  must  be  well  sprung  between 
the  shoulders,  but  not  sufficient  to  give  the  ani- 
mal the  appearance  of  being  too  round  in  bar- 
rel, and  should  extend  well  back  toward  the 
hips. 

Back,  loins,  thighs  and  stifles.— The  back 
should  be  short  and  straight,  with  loins  strong 
and  slightly  arched— any  tendency  to  sway  back 
being  decidedly  objectionable.  Thighs  must  be 
strong,  with  the  muscle  extending  well  down 
toward  the  hocks.  The  stifles  should  be  mod- 
erately well  bent  and  set  somewhat  wide  apart  ; 
they  should  be  long  from  point  of  hip  to  hock 
joint. 

Legs,  feet,  elbows  and  hocks. — The  fore  legs 
must  be  straight,  and  sufficiently  strong  in  bone, 
with  elbows  standing  close  to  the  chest,  but  not 
under  it.  Hind  legs  to  conform  in  bone  with 
the  fore  legs  ;  they  should  be  moderately  bent. 
Hocks  must  be  straight.  The  feet  must  be 
round,  hard,  arched  and  well  padded,  with  hair 
between  the  toes.  The  "  cat  foot  "  should  have 
the  preference. 

Stern  and  flag. — The  stern  should  be  set  on 
slightly  below  the  line  of  back  and  carried  in 
very  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  body,  the 


straighter  the  better;  a  "teapot"  tail  is  a  de- 
cided blemish.  When  carried  down  with  the 
hand  it  should  not  reach  below  the  hock  joint, 
should  taper  gradually  from  the  body  to  a 
"sting-like"  end.  The  flag  must  be  fine  and 
straight,  any  inclination  to  curl  or  ropiness  be- 
ing objectionable  ;  it  should  taper  to  nothing  at 
the  end. 

Color  and  markings. — The  color  should  be  a 
rich,  glossy,  plum  black,  with  deep  senna  or 
dark  mahogany,  tan  markings,  clearly  defined 
and  without  admixture  of  black,  though  a  little 
penciling  of  black  on  the  toes  is  admissible. 
The  tan  should  show  on  lips,  cheeks,  throat, 
spot  over  eyes,  under  side  of  each  ear,  on  front 
of  chest,  on  feet  and  legs,  also  at  vent,  but  must 
not  extend  into  flag  more  than  three  inches. 
The  tan  should  show  nearly  to  elbows  on  inside 
of  forelegs  and  to  the  hocks  or  above  them  on 
inside  of  hind  legs.  A  Gordon  setter  with  a 
white  frill  must  not  be  cast  aside,  but  aim  to 
breed  them  with  as  little  white  as  possible.  A 
good  dog  must  not  be  disqualified  for  having 
white  as  above  described.  Any  white  on  feet 
or  tail  is  a  blemish. 

Texture  of  coat  and  feather. — The  coat  should 
be  fine  and  flat,  any  inclination  to  curl  being 
objectionable,  though  a  slight  wave  is  admis- 
sible. The  feather  should  be  about  the  same  in 
quantity  as  in  the  English  setter,  running  down 
to  feet  on  fore  legs,  and  to  hocks  on  hind  legs, 
but  only  slightly  feathered  below  the  hocks. 

Symmetry  and  quality. — The  American  Gor- 
don setter  should  display  much  character,  the 
general  outline  must  look  the  thorough  work- 
man all  over,  and  must  absolutely  be  without 
lumber.  He  should  be  very  bloodlike  in 
appearance,  combining  great  quality  with  sym- 
metry. 

With  some  few  variations,  to  be  alluded 
to  in  detail  hereafter,  this  standard  applies 
to  all  varieties  of  setters. 

At  the  time  bench  shows  were  estab- 
lished in  England  setters  of  black-and- 
tan  color  were  considered  to  have  an  ad- 
vantage because  of  the  rich  hue  of  their 
coats.  Consequently  a  class  was  made 
for  them  alone,  another  for  those  of  va- 
ried colors  and  generally  termed  English 
setters,  and  another  for  the  red  setter, 
common  to  Ireland. 

The  English  setters  were  white,  with 
black,  orange,  liver,  lemon  and  sometimes 
tan  markings,  and  there  were  also  strains 
of  pure  white  ;  but  those  termed  Belton 
Grays  were  generally  given  the  palm  for 
color.  They  were  white  and  black,  with 
tan  points  and  shadings,  but  have  now 
given  place  to  those  called  Blue"  Beltons, 
with  but  slight  variation  in  color. 

The  Rev.  A.  Harrison,  of  Carlisle,  Eng- 
land, possessed  a  very  superior  type  of 
English  setter,  which  he  had  kept  free  from 
alien  blood  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. A  gentleman,  also  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical persuasion,  named  Laverack,  se- 
cured two  of  them,    named   respectively 
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Ponto  and  Old  Moll,  in  1825,  and  from 
them,  without  a  single  outcross  in  seven 
generations,  he  produced  the  celebrated 
Countess  and  achieved  world-wide  repute. 
She  was  rather  small,  but  of  excellent 
quality,  and  her  style  and  pace  were  mar- 
velous. Her  beautiful  poise,  elegant  out- 
line and  almost  perfect  head  and  neck 
were  the  theme  of  all  the  writers  of  her 
time. 

Other  noted  strains  were  the  Graham 
and  Corbet.  Dogs  owned  by  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  also  achieved  some  degree 
of  success  :  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  Lord 
Waterpark,  Sir  R.  Garth,  Mr.  Lort,  Mr. 
Bishop,  Mr.  Jones,  Major  Cowan,  Mr. 
Bayley,  Mr.  Withington,  Mr.  Paul  Hack- 
ett  and  Mr.  Calver, 

From  the  time  of  Countess,  or  from 
about  1865,  the  Laveracks  took  the  lead, 
both  on  the  show  bench  and  at  field  trials  ; 
but  eventually  Mr.  Purcell  Llewellyn 
came  to  the  front,  and  by  a  judicious 
cross  with  the  Gordons  he  got  Petrel, 
the  winner  of  the  championship  at  Bir- 
mingham, England.  Petrel  was  afterward 
sent  to  America  with  Pride  of  the  Border, 
Fairy  and  Vickers,  of  the  noted  Duke- 
Rhcebe  blood.  The  success  of  these  dogs 
in  competition  with  others  sent  out  of 
the  Laverack  strain,  viz.,  Rock,  Leicester, 
Ranger,  Rob  Roy,  Dart  and  Dora,  proved 
that  Mr.  Llewellyn  was  then  leading. 


At  the  present  time  Count  Howard  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  English  set- 
ters in  America,  and  is  an  instance  of 
the  great  attention  given  to  the  selec- 
tion, development  and  improvement  of 
this  breed.  From  his  picture  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  dog  has  been  produced  with 
form  and  build  admirably  suited  to  rapid- 
ity of  motion.  In  this  case  the  head  is 
rather  heavier  than  usual,  but  generally 
it  is  somewhat  lighter  and  more  finely 
chiseled  than  that  of  the  Gordons  ;  the 
coat  is  more  silky  in  texture,  quite  flat 
and  free  from  curl,  the  tail  being  set  on 
nearly  on  a  line  with  the  spine,  well 
feathered  and  tapering. 

His  English  record  is  :  First  (puppy). 
Crystal  Palace,  1885  ;  first  (puppy)  and 
second  (open),  Hanley,  1885  ;  first  (puppy), 
Warwick,  1885  ;  first,  Halifax,  1885  ;  first, 
Birkenhead,  1885  ;  first,  Tamworth,  1885  ; 
first,  Darlington,  1885  ;  challenge  prize, 
Warwick,  1886  ;  challenge  prize,  Brigh- 
ton, 1886  ;  challenge  prize,  K.  C,  Royal 
Aquarium,  1886;  challenge  prize,Wishaw, 
1887  ;  challenge  prize.  Crystal  Palace, 
1887  ;  challenge  prize,  Warwick,  1887  ; 
challenge  prize,  K.  C.  show.  Barn  Elms, 
1887  ;  challenge  prize,  Chesterfield,  1887  ; 
challenge  prize,  Edinburgh,  1887  ;  chal- 
lenge prize,  Carlisle,  1887;  challenge  prize, 
Liverpool,  1888;  challenge  prize,  Glas- 
gow   (March),     1888  ;    challenge    prize. 
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Stockton,  1 888  ;  challenge  prize,  Glasgow 
(August),  1888.  Also  a  large  number  of 
special  prizes. 

His  American  record  is  :  First  prize, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1888  ;  first  prize,  Troy, 
1889;  first  prize,  New  York,  1889;  first 
13rize,  Boston,  1889  ;  first  prize,  Worcester, 
1889  ;  challenge  prize,  Philadelphia,  1889. 

Other  dogs  of  more  than  usual  merit 
Avhich  have  recently  been  imported  are 
Monk  of  Furness,  Sir  Tatton  and  Rock- 
ingham. 

A  bitch  with  splendid  character  is  Cora  of 
Wetheral,  a  litter  sister  to  Count  Howard 


pion  and  special  for  best  English  setter 
bitch,  Buft'alo  ;  champion  and  one  of 
winning  kennel,  Richmond,  1888  ;  cham- 
pion, New  York,  1889. 

Dan-Laveracks  are  frequently  spoken 
of,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  that  these 
should  be  the  produce  of  Dan  (a  fine,  up- 
standnig  dog)  out  of  Laverack  bitches,  or 
by  a  Laverack  dog  out  of  a  sister  to  Dan, 

With  regard  to  field  trial  competitions, 
it  may  be  said  that  of  late  the  English 
setter  and  pointer  have  had  them  very 
much  to  themselves.  The  Gordon  breed- 
ers   have    claimed    that    lasting    power 
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and  an  American  champion.  She  is  un- 
usually well  formed,  has  a  beautiful  head 
and  her  appearance  can  scarcely  be 
equaled.  Her  record  has  been  :  First 
and  special  for  best  English  setter  bitch, 
divided  the  brace  prize  with  Rockingham 
for  best  setters  or  pointers  ;  special  for 
best  kennel,  Waverly,  1886  ;  first  and 
special  for  best  English  setter  dog  or 
bitch,  Newark  ;  first.  Providence  ;  cham- 
pion and  special  for  best  English  setter, 
Boston  ;  champion  and  special,  Hartford  ; 
champion  and  special  for  best  English 
setter,  New  York,  1887  ;  champion  and 
special  for  best  English  setter  bitch,  and 
special  with  Rockinghan  for  best  brace. 
New  York  ;  champion  and  special  for  best 
English  setter  bitch,  New  Haven  ;  cham- 


and  other  strong  points  in  their  breed 
were  not  considered,  and  that  to  foster 
the  ambition  of  an  English  setter  suffi- 
ciently to  insure  immense  speed  for  a 
short  time  was  not  a  fair  test.  The  dog 
is  required  for  the  sportsman's  aid  and 
companion,  for  continuous  work  day  after 
day,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  rapidity 
should  rank  before  stamina  and  endur- 
ance. From  recent  communications  in 
the  kennel  and  sporting  press  it  would 
seem  that  there  are  gentlemen  now  in- 
terested in  Gordons  who  intend  to  risk 
these  disadvantages,  and  the  admirers  of 
Irish  setters  are  disposed  to  imitate  them. 
Irish  setters  possess  great  stamina  and 
good  noses  —  generally  carried  well  up 
while  feeling  for  the  body  scent — as  well 
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as  a  peculiar  stilty  action,  which  is  united 
with  remarkable  litheness  and  freedom. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  picture  of  Elcho, 
Jr.,  that  the  shoulders  are  free,  chest  deep 
and  the  well-developed  hind  legs  are  so 
placed  that  they  may  be  brought  well 
under  the  body.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  Irish  setter  should  not 
make  a  field  dog  par  excellence.  Elcho, 
Jr.,  is  perhaps  an  exceptionally  good  speci- 
men. As  these  remarks  apply  to  the  breed 
in  general,  I  may  say  the  only  foundation 
for  the  oft-repeated  objection  to  the  dogs 
is  in  the  fact  that  their  courage  makes 
them  less  steady  than  those  of  other 
breeds.  Is  not  this  a  good  point,  how- 
ever, for  what  is  more  objectionable  than  , 
a  fawning,  meek-spirited  setter,  without 
dash  or  fire  ? 

In  contour  the  Irish  setter  difi'ers  from 
both  the  Gordon  and  the  English.  He  is 
invariably  less  cobby  and  stands  on  higher 
legs  ;  the  head  is  longer  and  the  occiput  is 


nut  fresh  from  the  burr,  with  the  gloss  to 
add  to  its  beauty. 

It  is  natural  that  such  a  color  should  be 
subject  to  much  variation,  and  specimens 
are  frequently  seen  of  a  light  shade,  with- 
out a  semblance  of  claim  to  beauty  in 
tint.  All  breeders  are  subject  to  such 
variations,  and  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  contend  with.  In  other  re- 
spects there  is  little  difference  between 
the  characteristics  of  the  Irish  and  other 
breeds  of  setters,  and  the  standard  given 
in  speaking  of  Gordons  applies,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  all  varieties  of  the  setter  family. 

Little  is  known  regarding  the  antiquity 
of  the  Irish  setter,  but  the  Irish  spaniel 
probably  contributed  to  the  breed.  They 
were  used  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
several  of  the  old  Irish  families  were  very 
proud  of  them  and  did  much  for  their  im- 
provement and  to  keep  them  on  a  par 
with  their  rivals.  The  Hon.  D.  Plunket, 
Rev.   J.  C.    Macdona,    and    Rev.    Robert 


BEAUMONT. 


more  pronounced,  the  skull  is  frequent- 
ly much  narrower,  with  but  little  stop,  so 
that  in  this  respect  his  is  scarcely  equal  to 
the  beautiful  head  of  the  English  setter, 
nor  as  full  and  grand  as  that  of  the  Gor- 
don. In  color  he  should  be  deep  blood 
red,  without  any  mixture  of  black  or  ma- 
hogany tint,  resembling  in  hue  the  chest- 


O'Callaghan  were  noted  for  their  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  breed. 
The  names  of  the  two  former  gentlemen 
are  known  in  connection  with  a  wonder- 
ful field  dog  named  Plunket.  He  was 
rather  small,  with  bitch-like  head,  and 
scarcely  dark  enough  to  be  perfect  in 
color,  but   for  pace,  style   of  going  and 
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attitude  on  point  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  his  equal.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  this  dog  was  bred  b}^  the 
Hon.  D.  Plunket  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Calla- 
ghan.  He  was  a  combination  of  the  blood 
of  the  kennel  of  the  former  with  that  of 
the  La  Touche  and  Hutchinson  strains. 
After  winning  on  the   bench  and  in  the 


Jr.  (who  defeated  the  noted  Gladstone), 
Berkeley,  Raleigh,  Bruce,  Little  Nell, 
Leigh  Doane  and  Yoube.  Each  of  these 
achieved  success  on  the  bench  and  in  the 
field,  and  they  certainly  constitute  a 
grand  array  from  one  sire.  Other  fine 
dogs  are  Glencho,  Chief,  Biz,  Rory 
O'More,  Tim   and    Elcho,    Jr.,    the   sub- 
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field  in  England,  and  running  the  famous 
Countess  very  hard,  Plunket  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Llewellyn  and  afterward  sent  to 
America,  being  owned  by  Mr.  W,  J.  Far- 
rar,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  name  of  Rev.  Robert  O'Callaghan 
has  been  associated  with  most  of  the 
noted  Irish  setters  of  later  years.  His 
beautiful  Aveline  was  a  model,  and  she 
took  second  place  at  the  English  Kennel 
Club's  Derby,  where  she  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, both  for  her  fine  contour  and  her 
excellent  style  and  speed.  This  gentle- 
man has  recently  bred  dogs  to  even  sur- 
pass her. 

There  are  fewer  Irish  than  English  set- 
ters, and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they 
are  not  as  well  known  ;  yet  since  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  breed  in 
America,  dogs  have  been  bred  worthy 
of  greater  prominence  than  they  have 
gained  ;    notably  Elcho,  who    sired    Joe, 


ject  of  the  illustration.  He  is  really  a 
wonderful  dog — excellent  in  quality  and 
good  from  stem  to  stern.  He  has  never 
been  defeated,  and  is  not  only  the  most 
typical  Irish  setter  in  America,  but  he 
would  make  some  of  the  English  cracks 
look  to  their  laurels. 

His  record  is  as  follows  :  First  puppy 
class,  Boston,  1882  ;  first  open  class 
Ottawa,  1883,  and  New  Haven,  1885 
first  champion  class,  New  York,  i8£ 
Montreal,  1884;  New  York,  1885;  Cin- 
cinnati, 1885  ;  Philadelphia,  1885  ;  South 
Attleboro,  1885  ;   Boston,  1886  ;  Hartford, 

1886  ;  Cleveland,  1886  ;  New  York,  1886  ; 
St.  Louis,  1886  ;  Boston,  1887  ;  Pittsburgh, 

1887  ;  New  York,  1887  ;  Detroit,  1887  ; 
Syracuse,  1888  ;  New  York,  1889,  and 
Troy,  1889. 

Champion  Irish  setter,  sweepstakes  of 
America  and  cup,  New  York,  1884.  Spe- 
cial for  best  Irish  setter,  New  York,  1884 
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and  1885,  and  Philadelphia,  1885.  Special 
for  best  setter  dog,  any  breed,  South  Attle- 
boro,  1885  ;  Montreal,  1884.  Special  for 
best  Irish  setter  dog,  Boston,  1886  ;  Hart- 
ford, 1886  and  1886;  Cleveland,  1886;  New 
York,  1886  and   1886. 

Special  for  best  setter  dog  or  bitch,  any 
breed,  New  York,  1886.  Special  for  best 
Irish  setter  dog,  St.  Louis,  1886  and  1886  ; 
Boston,  1887  and  1887  ;  Pittsburgh,  1887 
and  1887  ;  Detroit,  1887,  1887,  1887  and 
1887  ;  Syracuse,  1888,  and  Troy,  1889. 
Special  with  Lorna  for  best  pair  of  Irish 
setters,  New  Haven,  1885  ;  Cleveland, 
1886,  and  St.  Louis,  1886.  Special  for 
one  of  best  kennel,  Boston,  1886;  Hart- 
ford, 1886  and  1886. 

Among  the  most  noted  bitches  known  in 
America  are  Noreen,  Rose,  Nelly,  Molly 
Bawn,  Lora  B.  and  Bessie  Glencho,  whose 
picture  is  given  :  she  is  of  the  Glencho 
stock,  out  of  Flame,  and,  besides  beating 
Champion  Nellie,  she  has  won  numerous 
prizes  in  strong  classes,  beating  Red  Bell, 
the  first  prize  winner  at  the  last  New 
York  show.  She  is  like  Elcho,  Jr.,  good 
in  quality,  and  she  has  a  very  fine  chest 
and  outline,  and  is  very  spirited. 

When  brilliant  writers  and  judges  of 
world-wide  reputation  have  differed,  it 
would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  at- 
tempt to  decide  the  question  of  superior- 


ity of  either  strain  of  setter.  In  placing 
them  in  the  order  given,  it  is  with  the  in- 
tention of  giving  priority  to  the  strain 
which  gained  the  earliest  prominence.  It 
will  be  thought,  however,  by  those  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  have  been 
gained  on  both  continents  that  there 
are  many  who  would  say  with  Stone- 
henge  :  "  In  respect  to  keeping  setters  in 
a  state  of  control,  fit  for  immediate  use 
with  the  gun,  and,  indeed,  in  delicacy  of 
nose,  both  English  and  Irish  setters  must 
yield  to  the  black  and  tans  of  the  best 
strains  ;  "  while  all  must  agree  that  the 
array  of  Gordons  mentioned  could  not  be 
surpassed  by  any  contemporary  team  of 
other  breeds.  After  the  sale  of  the  old 
Duke's  kennel,  less  attention  was  given 
to  them,  and  no  breeders  arose  to  cham- 
pion and  improve  the  strain.  On  the 
contrary,  the  English  had  Countess, 
succeeded  by  a  long  line  of  fine  speci- 
mens, with  an  enthusiastic  succession  of 
breeders.  The  Irish  had  a  magnificent 
model  in  Palmerston,  succeeded  by  Plun- 
ket,  but  this  high  standard  could  not  be 
maintained  by  the  produce  of  a  few  ken- 
nels, and  the  English  having  secured  the 
lead,  it  will  take  earnest  endeavor,  united 
with  all  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  breed- 
ing that  can  be  acquired,  for  either  the 
Gordons  or  Irish  to  supplant  them. 


Mi 
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INCE  the  days  when  the  brawny  Amazons  waged  war  against 
intruders  on  their  tiny  island,  since  Boadicea  led  her  ar- 
mies against  the  Romans  and  Jeanne  d'Arc  rode  out  to 
battle,  no  records  are  found  of  woman's  prowess  with  the 
sword  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  she  ever  wielded  a 
trusty  blade  in  her  own  or  anyone  else's  defense.  That 
the  Amazons  could  deal  heavy  blows  with  battle  axe  in  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter,  lunge  lustily  with  a  spear  and  draw 
the  tough  bow  to  a  semicircle,  the  Greeks  stood  witness. 
Boadicea  bears  such  a  high  reputation  for  general  bravery 
and  stirring  eloquence  that  it  would  hardly  do  to  inquire 
more  closely  into  the  strict  authenticity  of  various  valor- 
ous acts  set  down  by  historians  to  her  credit.  But  as  for 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  who  wore  her  armor  and  carried  her  lance 
and  sword  only  to  inspire  her  followers,  she  can  hardly  be 
accredited  with  any  degree  of  skill  as  a  swordswoman. 
Therefore,  admitting  freely  the  respective  merits  and  com- 
parative courage  of  these  several  heroines  of  history,  and 
regarding  the  whole  question  with  an  unjaundiced  eye,  one 
is  forced  to  concede  to  the  women  of  the  present  day — our 
slim-figured,  white-handed  ladies — the  honor  of  superior  swordsmanship  over  their 
worthy  and  more  warlike  foremothers. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  would  be  a  very  natural  and  easily-explained 
inquiry.  In  the  centuries  that  lie  behind  our  enlightened  nineteenth  cycle,  men 
for  the  most  part  were  professional  warriors,  whose  business  it  was  to  settle  all 
such  national  disputes  as  wars.  In  times  of  peace  they  were  found  so  proficient 
in  the  technicalities  of  their  art  that  any  minor  social  and  domestic  disturbances 
were  placed  in  their  hands  for  satisfactory  adjustment  at  the  points  of  their  long, 
bright  weapons.  As  for  the  women  they  only  exacted  the  full  forgiveness  of  both 
parties  when  the  unpleasantness  was  over.  So  successfully  did  this  plan  work 
that  woman  flourished  and  multiplied  in  pleasant  inactivity.  She  no  longer  possessed 
the  long,  muscular  arm,  thick,  sinewy  wrist,  and  broad,  hard  hand  that  is  able  to 
grip  and  swing  a  heavy  steel  weapon  such  as  had  been  the  pride  of  her  ancestress  the 
Amazon.  Instead,  her  hands  grew  sn:iall  and  weak,  her  muscles  lax,  and  her  voice 
lost  its  full,  vibrant  tones,  while  she  gave  herself  over  more  and  more  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  strictly  feminine  occupations.  Men  were  supposed  to  regulate  and  sustain  the 
high  physical  development  of  the  nations,  and  it  was  only  at  long  intervals,  or  in  a 
great  crisis,  some  queen,  finding  herself  deserted  or  deceived  by  her  masculine 
protectors,  felt  the  long  dormant  spirit  of  chivalry  rise  within  her  and,  seizing  her 
sword,  stood  an  inspiring  figure  at  the  head  of  her 
armies. 

But   as   times  changed   man  became  more  civilized  ; 
he  beat  his  sword  into  a  pruning  hook,  melted  the  spear 
into  small  ammunition  to  indulge  in  more   deadly,  per- 
haps, but  less  muscular  wars,  or  lived  altogether  a  more 
peaceful   life.    Then,   as  she   had  felt  and  seen   her  own 
physical    deterioration,    woman    was   quick    to    note   the 
falling  off  of  her  lord  in  size  of   bone  and  toughness  of 
sinew,  and  she  deplored    it.     Therefore,  with   commend- 
able foresight  and  determination, 
she  has  set  herself  to  the  task  of 
regaining  her  old-time  strength  by 
ardent  practice    of  manly  sports, 
to  thereby  protect  the  race  from 
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what,  following  in 
our  original  line 
of  argument,  must 
eventually  be 
great  loss  of  mus- 
cular  strength. 
She  rides,  sails, 
rows,  goes  afield 
with  gun  and 
dogs,  plays  vig- 
orous out-of-door 
games,  and  last, 
but  not  least, 
stands  face  to  face 
with  an  adversary 
with  a  foil — it  is 
true,  no  sharp  steel 
■ — ^in  her  hand, 
ready  to  engage 
in  friendly  battle 
to  the  end.  Yet  it  would  warm  the  heart  of 
some  Amazonian  grandmother  to  see  how 
naturally  she  takes  to  the  innocent  weapon. 
The  old  warlike  instinct  may  not  be  quite 
quenched,  though  it  only  takes  this  mild 
and  eminently  lady-like  form,  and  we  have 
nothing  just  at  present  to  fear  as  outcome 
of  such  an  education  for  our  women. 

It  is  in  Paris,  where  the  practical  use 
of  small  swords  among  men  has  never 
been  restricted,  that  the  art  of  fencing 
has  flourished  apace  since  the  days  of 
*'  Le  Grand  Monarque."  Many  women 
regularly  attend  the  salles  d'aj-mes,  of  which 
ther  are  a  score,  or  practice  in  their 
homes,  always  under  the  eye  of  some  skill- 
ful mait^-e.  For  this  part  of  her  education 
the  French  woman  has  a  natural  aptness  ; 
the  tradition,  agility  and  wit  of  her  race 
aid  her  in  a  rapid  mastery  of  detail  and 
graceful  finish  of  execution.  It  was  she, 
no  doubt,  who  so  successfully  proved  to 
American  v/omen  that  fencing  is  after  all 
the  exercise  best  adapted  to  feminine 
needs.  Much  of  that  French  tempera- 
ment is  common  to  our  ladies,  who,  after 
noting  the  fact  that  even  their  German 
and  Italian  sisters  entered  the  lists  to  gain 
crowns  of  laurel,  took  up  their  foils  with 
such  characteristic  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
Among  them  we  may  look  for  and  indeed 
have  already  found  several  fencers  of  no 
common  skill.  The  French  woman  took 
up  this  practice  more  as  a  polite  accom- 
plishment than  for  any  serious  reason, 
while  on  this  side  of  the  water  it  is  studied 
not  only  for  pleasure,  but  for  higher 
physical  development,  to  which  American 
women  have  of  late  turned  their  atten- 
tion. 


Now,  fencing  develops  the  muscular 
system  by  the  simple  process  of  learning 
its  practice,  while  it  does  not  bring  on 
physical  exhaustion,  often  the  result  of 
other  exercises.  Many  women  have  over- 
taxed their  powers  at  tennis  by  becom- 
ing overheated  or  straining  weak  muscles, 
only  to  pay  dearly  in  the  future  for  such 
imprudence.  Or  perhaps — and  'tis  not 
uncommon  after  one  season  of  vigorous 
racquet  swinging — big,  knotty  biceps  are 
found  to  have  become  all  too  prominent 
in  a  white,  rounded  arm,  and  gloves  for 
the  left  hand  refuse  to  fit  over  the  broad- 
ened palm  of  the  right.  And  this  is  the 
prime  advantage  of  fencing — 'that  every 
muscle  is  brought  into  play,  not  in  the 
arms  alone  that  wield  the  foil,  but  the 
wrists,  lower  limbs,  waist  and  back  and 
even  ankles  must  be  trained  to  fall  from 
one  position  into  another  without  effort, 
yet  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  grace. 

The  average  sport  or  exercise  is  mas- 
tered by  plunging  wildly  into  its  mys- 
teries, hitting  out  blindly  to  right  and 
left,  trusting  with  confidence  to  chance 
and  practice  to  getting  licked  into  shape, 
and  in  most  cases  a  guide  or  master  is 
rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  But  it  is 
hardly  so  with  fencing,  for  this  is  alto- 
gether tod  intricate  and  delicate  a  game 
to  admit  of  even  one  blunder  which  would 
unhinge  all  the  carefully-planned  theory 
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by  which  it  is  taught.  The  pupils  are  reciuired  to  exercise  not  only  a  deal  of 
muscular  energy  and  dexterity,  but  an  intelligent  judgment  that  will  keep  the 
mind  on  the  alert,  eager,  yet  pleasantly  excited  and  well  under  control. 

For    this  reason  fencing    should    be    learned,   not   by    book  but   under   a   pro- 
fessor, whose   watchful  eyes  are  quick  to  note   and   correct  the  slightest  error      If 

our  ambitious  young 
woman  has  entrusted  her 
training  to  a  master  of 
great  skill  and  the  high 
reputation  that  is  enjoyed 
by  Mons.  Senac,  all  ques- 
tion of  the  best  foil  and 
paraphernalia  to  be  used 
will  Idc  shortly  settled  by 
his  handing  her  one  from 
the  well-filled  racks  on 
the  wall  of  his  class 
room,  but  in  any  other 
case  it  is  well  to  under- 
stand the  tests  necessary 
for  proving  and  select- 
ing the  best  steel,  etc. 
Always  ask  for  fencing 
outfits  of  French  make, 
as  these  are  superior  to  the  German  and  Italian.  To  test  the  foil,  grasp  the  handle 
firmly  and  press  the  blade  downward  till  it  assumes  a  considerable  arc  of  a  circle  ; 
then  allow  it  to  spring  back  by  suddenly  releasing  the  point.  One  or  two  such 
tests  will  leave  the  foil,  if  properly  tempered,  slightly  bent  near  the  point,  but  it 
will  show  no  flaw  nor  disposition  to  break  under  pressure  of  a  thrust  delivered  home. 
Now,  for  a  woman  the  blade  must  be  of  the  lightest  make,  therefore  be  not  in- 
veigled into  the  purchase  of  a  beli-guard  foil.  They  have  perhaps  a  more  busi- 
ness-like air,  with  their  long,  shining  blades  and  brass  hilts,  and  these  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  taste  of  the  amateur  warrior  about  to  go  on  the  warpath. 

Let  her  try  to  use  it  for  a  few  moments,  when  she  will  confess  that  the  extra 
weight  tells  by  cramping  the  muscles  of  her  fingers  and  tiring  the  shoulder.  The 
long  foil  with  leather  guard  is  quite  sufticient  for  women  who  need  a  bit  of 
extra  length  to  make  up  for  the  short  arm  that  wields  it.  Be  careful  to  watch 
the  button,  and  before  each  lesson  or  practice  make  sure  it  is  firmly  fastened. 
This  is  a  caution  all  fencing 
masters  insist  on.  The  ac- 
cidents occurring  from  a 
naked  point  are  almost  as 
serious  as  those  occasioned 
by  the  traditional  unloaded 
gun  that  is  constantly  going 
off  at  most  unexpected  times 
and  places.  This  little  but- 
ton may  be  of  leather,  gutta 
percha,  or  perhaps  waxed 
twine,  all  of  which  fully 
answer  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection and  can  only  be  dis- 
placed by  a  violent  blow. 
The  huge  padded  gloves, 
with  stiff  gauntlet  and  heavy 
leather  breastplate  covering  the  entire  upper  part  of  the  body,  may  be  exchanged 
for  something  less  cumbersome,  as  the  average  amateur  woman  fencer  rarely,  if 
ever,  engages  in  bouts  where  any  danger  from  a  sharp  home  thrust  or  quick  cut 
over  is  offered  and  the  heavy  shields  are  awkward  to  move  in.  For  ordinary  practice 
the  lady's  glove  should  be  large  and  of  soft  leather,  with  a  perforated  palm,  so  that 
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a    firm    grip   of  the   hilt    is 
possible.      A  stiff   gauntlet 
reaches    half    way    up    the 
elbow,  so  that   the  wrist  is 
entirely  shielded.    The  pad- 
ded plastron,  nearly  an  inch 
thick    and   rather  a  weight 
on     the     shoul- 
ders, can  be   ex- 
changed   for   a 
stout  leather  bib 
covering  the  en- 
tire front  and  se- 
cured by  straps  at 
the   back. 
This  is  all 
that  is  nec- 
essary  in 
the    early 
stages     o  f 
instruction. 
A  mask,  of 
course,    i  s 
drawn  over 
Tos.iNG  the   face, 

which  is 
the  most  vulnerable  point  presented  to 
even  a  blunted  foil,  which  could  easily,  by 
a  mis-stroke,  disfigure  one  for  life. 

These  preliminaries  over,  a  male  pupil 
is  ready  to  begin  his  first  lesson,  for  a 
fencing  suit  all  made  can  be  had  from  the 
shop ;  but  for  women  no  such  conven- 
ience is  known,  and  she  must  perforce 
tax  her  ingenious  brain  to  fashion  a  dress 
that  must  combine  the  three  virtues  of 
adaptability  to  the  exercise,  modesty,  and 
— above  all — attractiveness.  The  French 
woman,  who  is  never  at  a  loss  for  new 
ideas,  made  for  herself  the  following  cos- 
tume, that  met  at  once  all  requirements 
and  has  been  almost  universally  adopted. 
Long  skirts  were,  of  course,  sacrificed, 
and  not  unwillingly,  for  no  one  is  so 
quick  to  appreciate  the  delights  of  bodily 
freedom,  once  she  has  found  them,  as 
that  martyr  to  fashion  the  modern  woman. 
Presto  !  and  change  indeed.  Long  petti- 
coats have  been  converted  into  a  pair  of 
loose  flannel  trousers  gathered  full  at  the 
waist  and  again  at  the  knee  by  an  elastic 
band.  Over  these  a  kilted  skirt  falls  of 
the  same  material,  heavily  pleated  into  a 
broad  belt  and  just  long  enough  to  con- 
ceal the  edges  of  the  trousers.  A  skirt 
hanging  more  than  two  inches  below  the 
knee  would  catch  about  the  ankles  to  im- 
pede free  movements.  No  inside  band 
must  hold  these  pleats  together,  for  this 
would  prevent  a  long  stride  and  quick  re- 


cover made  by  rapidly  advancing  and  re- 
treating. So  long  have  women's  knees 
been  hobbled  together  by  narrow  skirts 
that  she  is  at  first  somewhat  cautious  in 
her  movement,  but,  after  the  first  or  sec- 
ond lesson,  learns  to  forget  her  trammels 
in  present  enjoyment  of  liberty. 

Instead  of  that  "hand  of  steel  in  a 
glove  of  satin,"  as  the  long-boned  stay 
has  been  cleverly  called,  a  little  but- 
toned linen  waist  can  be  worn,  offering 
all  the  advantages  of  the  corset  yet  yield- 
ing to  every  turn  of  the  body.  It  may 
be  corded  for  further  support,  but  must 
come  just  to  the  waist,  not  down  over 
the  hips.  A  loose  blouse  flannel  jacket 
cut  sailor  fashion,  or  a  seamless  jersey  to 
pull  over  the  head,  is  equally  convenient 
and  becoming,  and  the  close-fitting  jer- 
sey offers  less  drapery  to  catch  in  the  foil 
button.  Dark  stockings  and  low-cut,  flat- 
soled  gymnasium  shoes  make  up  the  cos- 
tume in  which  the  rather  shy  yet  wholly 
pleased  pupil  stands  ready  to  take  her 
first  fencing  lesson. 

So  far  it  has  all  been  remarkably  easy 
work,  and  those  preliminary  salutes  and 
bows  will  be  disposed  of  in  a  single  les- 
son, for,  argues  the  ambitious  pupil,  "  I 
already  do  that,  and  quite  as  gracefully." 
But  most  pitiful  to  behold  is  her  con- 
sternation and  shame  when  with  queer 
genuflections  and  sudden  dipping  move- 
ments, alternated  by  a  quick  stiffening 
of  the  limbs,  she  in  vain  tries  to  obey 
orders.  Somehow  all  her  joints  seem 
to  have  become  wooden  and  she  has 
an  unpleasant  consciousness  that  she 
looks  and  acts  very  like  one  of  Mrs. 
Jarley's  wax  figures.  But  the  amiable 
master  is  courteous  and  patient  as  only 
a  Frenchman  can  be.  He  gently  explains, 
puts  the  foil  in  place,  begging  the  while 
that  mademoiselle  will  bend  her  elbow  so 
that  the  foil  point  is  on  a  level  with  her 
eye,  raise  the  left  hand  behind  her  head 
and  look  more  like  taking  her  first  posi- 
tion gracefully  than  as  though  she  were 
doing  Lady  Macbeth's  famous  sleep- 
walking scene. 

She  must  learn  to  hold  her  foil  with  a 
sure  clasp  of  the  whole  hand,  the  thumb 
always  pressed  firmly  along  the  upper 
surface  of  the  hilt ;  to  remember  it  is  the 
hand  and  wrist  that  guide  and  control 
the  movements  of  the  foil,  the  thumb 
and  fingers  never  ;  to  stand  in  profile  to 
.the  adversary,  shoulders  well  back  and  eye 
frankly  gazing  straight  before  her.  Now  ! 
One  :  turn  to  the  right  on  heel  and  toe, 
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holding  the  foil  hanging  in  left  hand ; 
two  :  raise  the  free  right  hand  in  easy 
salute  ;  three  :  grasp  the  foil  handle 
lightly,  ready  to  sweep  the  blade  upward 
with  a  graceful  curve  on  four,  to  lower 
again  at  five  to  the  position  of  engage, 
when,  with  bended  knees,  right  foot  ad- 
vanced and  the  left  hand  raised  to  pre- 
serve balance,  she  stands  ready  to  begin 
the  first  passage  or  bout.  Over  and  over 
again  this  lesson  must  be  conned,  for 
these  first  movements,  once  well  under- 
stood and  executed,  mean  an  easy  accept- 
ance of  others  more  difficult,  yet  to  come. 
One,  two,  three  becomes  in  a  short  while 
six,  seven  and  eight,  when  the  French 
expressions  of  eti  garde.,  carte.,  tierce.,  etc., 
take  the  place  of  the  English  enumera- 
tion. 

Then  comes  advance  and  recover,  lunge 
and  parry,  until  that  good  right  arm 
knows  its  duty  and  obeys  each  call  with- 
out deflection.  But  the  turning  point 
comes  with  shifting  from  right  to  left. 
Then  to  her  eminent  disgust  the  encour- 
aged pupil  finds  that  her  independent  left 
arm  and  leg  must  be  taken  in  hand  and 
schooled  into  obedience.  So  back  again 
over  one,  two,  three  the  lesson  must  be 
taught.  With  great  heroism  the  instruc- 
tor stands  before  his  pupil,  exposing  his 
padded  chest  to  her  erratic  but  well- 
meant  thrusts  and  lunges,  using  his  own 
foil  to  correct  her  errors,  while  each  posi- 
tion is  called  and  commented  on.  This 
is  the  drudgery  which  is  never  uninterest- 
ing and  is  slowly  bringing  the  weak  mus- 
cles into  use,  rounding  them  out  and  giv- 
ing an  elasticity  which  will  stand  her  in 
good  stead  later  on. 

At  first    everything    is    taken    by  easy 
stages  until  the  pupil  has  drilled  her  eyes 
and  hands  to  obey  each  call  instantly  and 
correctly.     Then  they  will  be  re- 
peated more  rapidly  and  she  be- 
gins to  feel  the  stimulation  of  suc- 
cess.      Some    months    after    that 
difficult  and  dangerous  first  lesson 
was  struggled  through  with,  let  us 
note  the  progress  she  has  made. 

The  salute  is  done  with  easy 
grace  and  that  bit  of  flourish  with 
which  all  genuine  fencers  love  to 
impress  their  audience.  Made- 
moiselle then  adjusts  her  mask, 
draws  up  her  gloves,  stamps  her 
foot  and  falls  to,  no  longer  one, 
two,  three,  for  every  poise  of  her 
body  and  turn  of  her  wrist  is 
most  carefully  calculated  to  parry 


or  avoid  her  opponent's  thrusts.  With 
very  keen  eyes  she  watches  for,  and  see- 
ing her  chance — click  !  clash  !  the  foils 
strike  ;  her  color  rises  with  the  excite- 
ment and  exercise  ;  her  eyes  glance  bright- 
ly, and  after  a  short  pause,  down  comes 
her  foot  with  a  quick  stamp  that  means 
her  mind  is  made  up,  and  this  time  she 
must  win  or  die  hard. 

Now  she  skillfully  parries  a  sharp  cut 
over,  holds  the  opponent's  blade  a  mo- 
ment, retreats  twice  to  advance  as  rapidly, 
holding  the  other's  foil  at  high  and  low 
carte  garde.  Dimples  come  and  go  in  the 
flushed  cheeks,  and  when  even  that  dex- 
terous maitre  is  forced  to  fall  back  a  pace 
or  two,  she  cannot  restrain  a  gay  laugh 
of  triumph.  Then,  when  the  practice 
or  bout  is  over,  mask  and  gloves  are 
dropped,  with  a  turn  and  sweep  the  foil 
hilt  is  brought  up  to  a  line  with  the  mouth, 
and  except  for  a  telltale  color  in  her 
cheeks  the  pretty  fencer  stands  as  com- 
posedly facing  her  audience  as  when  she 
opened  the  contest  with  a  salute. 

At  No.  23  West  Forty-fourth  street,  the 
Berkeley  Ladies'  Athletic  Club,  lately  com- 
pleted, the  members,  who  are  to  a  woman 
ardent  gymnasts,  have  begun  their  fenc- 
ing classes,  and  the  best  proof  of  the 
progress  of  this  art  in  America  is  that 
a  woman  conducts  the  exercises.  She  is 
a  well-trained  swordswoman,  with  an 
enthusiasm  inspiring  to  her  pupils.  The 
club's  gymnasium  uniform,  is  worn.  It 
does  not  consist  of  the  usual  kilted  skirt, 
but  a  divided  one  of  the  kind  Rosina 
Yokes  introduced.  Dark  flannel  is  the 
material,  ornamented  with  braid,  and  in 
the  spacious  exercise  hall  of  the  gymna- 
sium classes  are  held  and  private  lessons 
given  with  very  satisfactory  results  so 
far.     Yet  it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  big  room 
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over  the  Broadway  Theatre,  where  Pro- 
fessor Senac  holds  his  classes,  that  the 
best  examples  of  women's  prowess  with 
the  foil  may  be  seen.  Here  Mrs.  Langtry 
learned  to  use  the  light  weapon  with  con- 
siderable dexterity  and  a  grace  that  char- 
acterized all  her  movements.  Mrs.  Potter 
took  up  fencing  for  assistance  in  stage 
work,  and  Rose  Coghlan — whose  picture 
hangs  on  the  wall — learned  to  use  her 
foil  with  a  skill  that  inspired  great  ad- 
miration in  her  charming  play  of  "  Jos- 
celyn."  There  is  a  score  and  more  of 
the  French  and  American  women  who 
could,  were  the  occasion  to  arise,  obey 
the  thrilling  commands  of  the  villain  in 
the  play  to  draw  and  defend  herself,  yet 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  never  be 
necessary,  and  that  the  woman  who  has 
studied  to  acquire  the  accomplishment 
will  only  use  it  for  pleasure. 

When  once  the  delicacies  of  the  foil 
practice  are  successfully  conquered,  the 
slender  gleaming  rapier  might  be  in- 
trusted even  in  the  hands  of  a  woman, 
for  what  she  may  lack  in  positive  size 
of  bone  and  muscle  is  made  up  for  in 
exceeding  dexterity.  Yet,  so  far,  they 
are  content  with  the  blunted  foil.  Broad- 
swords are  somewhat  too  heavy  to  lift 
and  swing,  while  feminine  nerves  shrink 
from  the  clash  of  steel,  cut  and  slash,  be- 
fore which  her  more  strongly-constituted 
brother  never  quails.  But  what  of  the 
singlesticks  ?  Surely  it  is  a  healthy, 
manly  sport,  in  which  women  could  in- 
dulge with  impunity.  There  is  rather 
more  daring  and  energetic  work  neces- 
sary when  stout  ash  wands  are  the  weap- 
ons in  hand.  Instead  of  a  single  breast- 
plate, a  padded  chamois-skin  plastron 
should  be  worn,  which  will  repel  a  smart- 
ly-delivered blow.  The  mask  must  be 
carefully  adjusted,  and  besides  gauntlets, 
leather  pieces  must  be  adjusted  to  pro- 
tect the  arm  from  wrist  to  elbow. 

The  ash  stick  is  a  long,  polished  wand, 
slightly  tapering  at  the  end  to  a  blunt 
point,  and  instead  of  the  leather  or  bell- 
shaped  foil  guard,  a  wooden  cup  hilt  is 
fastened  on  that  entirely  protects  the 
hand.  In  old  prints  we  see  the  pages  or 
gentlemen  busily  encouraging  a  healthy 
appetite  for  breakfast  by  a  brisk  bout  in 
the  open  courtyard,  where  expanding  lungs 
might  draw  in  good,  full  breaths  of  oxy- 
gen. In  those  days  my  lady  could  only 
look  on  and  applaud,  but  in  1890  it  is  her 
privilege  to  cross  swords  with  her  brothers 
or  male  friends,  who  may  perhaps  be  the 


stronger  of  the  two,  yet  are  often  con- 
strained to  yield  before  superior  wit  and 
dexterity. 

She  is  now  a  clever  swordswoman,  and 
what  have  been  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  regular  lessons  and  steady  prac- 
tice ?  They  will  scarcely  need  to  be  enu- 
merated for  those  who  have  watched  a 
single  passage  at  arms. 

Not  one  muscle  has  been  unduly  strain- 
ed, the  rosy  contours  of  cheek  attest  to 
healthy  circulation,  while  a  straight,  flat 
back,  full,  deep  chest,  and  free,  stately 
stride  in  walk  are  virtues  not  to  be  over- 
looked by  even  a  woman  with  a  charming 
face.  There  is  no  unusual  development 
of  sinew,  and  instead  of  the  soft  fleshiness 
of  arm  smooth,  sloping  biceps  have  beau- 
tified, not  disfigured,  its  outlines,  while 
the  forearm  and  long  wrist,  usually  so 
small  and  weak  in  American  women,  are  in 
good  proportion.  The  fingers  have  be- 
come pliable,  yet  strong,  and  able  to  give 
a  firm,  quick  pressure  of  the  hand  in 
greeting  that  expresses  cordiality  even 
better  than  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  what  a 
physician  would  call  strictly  physical  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  such  as  no  other 
exercise  offers.  The  common  tendency 
of  women  is  toward  bending  the  shoul- 
ders, which  contracts  the  chest  and  dis- 
figures the  back.  Here  she  is  forced  to 
stand  erect,  hold  her  head  as  though  on 
horseback,  poise  her  body  lightly  while 
standing  squarely  on  her  heels,  and  every 
muscle  is  thrown  into  the  line  Providence 
intended  it  should  follow,  but  from  which, 
strangely  enough,  it  has  been  perverted. 
Now  her  lungs  are  free  to  drink  in  pure 
oxygen  that  is  life,  for  no  corset  holds  her 
body  closely.  For  the  woman  who  does 
not  possess  full  contours  good  muscle 
may  be  cultivated  to  take  the  place,  while 
that  "too,  too  solid  flesh"  can  be  con- 
verted into  something  altogether  more 
valuable  and  less  conspicuous. 

Nervous  prostration,  the  evil  genius  that*  . 
is  supposed  sooner  or  later  to  overtake 
the  excited,  nervous  society  girl  in  her  j 
mad  career  after  pleasure,  may  be  van- 
quished at  the  blade's  point.  This  is  a 
common  ailment  of  American  women, 
who  are  apt  to  carry  out  any  work  which 
their  hands  find  to  do  with  such  vigor 
that  exhaustion  is  often  the  result. 

A  case  came  under  my  own  notice 
which  is  too  good  an  example  to  be  over- 
looked in  this  collection  of  proofs  posi- 
tive.    A  young  girl  who  had  passed  one 
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winter  in  New  York  society  found  her- 
self, after  four  months  of  steady  attend- 
ance at  various  evening  entertainments, 
daily  rounds  of  shopping  and  visiting, 
almost  a  complete  wreck.  She  had 
danced  the  average  number  of  miles  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  the  dancnig  girl, 
but  it  had  been  done  in  high-heeled  slip- 
pers, a  trained  gown  and  a  bodice  too 
close  to  admit  of  more  than  surface 
breathing.  She  ate  divers  strange  and 
indigestible  triumphs  of  cookery  at  late 
hours  that  robbed  her  cheeks  of  their 
peachy  color  and  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  her  eyes.  Hurrying  through  social 
duties  during  sunshiny  days  brought  hol- 
lows into  a  face  that  should  have  only 
showed  full  contours.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  all  the  youthful  vitality  had  fled, 
leaving  only  broken  nerves  and  a  shat- 
tered frame  to  recline  in  an  invalid's 
chair.  A  cure  for  this  weakness  was  nec- 
essary and  that  quickly.  So  the  doc- 
tor, contemplating  the  pretty,  pathetic 
face,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  exer- 
cise was  the  only  thing  needed.  Nothing 
violent  to  further  deplete  the  jaded  sys- 
tem, but  enough  muscular  exertion  to 
stimulate  and  interest.     Thereupon  foils 


were  purchased  and  in  the  dainty  boudoir 
lessons  began — gentle  exercises  at  first, 
which  soon  grew  into  daily  practice. 

The  invalid's  chair  disappeared,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  spirited  bouts  were  enjoyed, 
when  clash  of  steel  and  merry  laughter 
rang  out. 

This  goes  to  prove  more  conclusively 
than  ever  before  that  it  is  vigorous  bodily 
exertion  that  many  of  our  ailing  women 
need  more  than  continued  cosseting  and 
doses  of  ill-tasting  physic. 

And  now,  having,  as  space  and  time 
did  admit,  laid  before  our  ladies  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  benefits  and  beauties  of  the 
graceful  accomplishment  of  fencing,  we 
will  remember  thankfully  that  nearly  all 
the  Indians  have  been  gathered  to  their 
happy  hunting  ground,  that  wars  in 
the  United  States  seem  for  the  present 
to  be  over,  and  no  danger  is  offered  of 
our  women  being  forced  to  put  their 
knowledge  to  a  practical  use.  But  rather 
let  them  cultivate  this  noble  art  as  a 
heritage  for  future  generations  of  daugh- 
ters, who  will  be  able  to  bear  their  honors 
and  beauty  with  all  the  more  grace,  and, 
rising  up,  call  their  nineteenth-century 
grandmothers  blessed  indeed. 


TOBOGGANING 


BY    J.    C.    ALLAN. 


IT  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  of  winter  amuse- 
ments tobogganing  is 
one  of  the  most  ex- 
hilarating. This  sport 
owes  its  origin  to  that 
inborn  passion  for 
'""^  ,  exercise  out  of  doors 
which  so  pre-eminently  characterizes  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  every  clime.  No- 
where is  this  tendency  exhibited  in  a  more 
marked  degree  than  in  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  in  North  America.  Even  the 
rude  contrivances  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants have  been  utilized  in  this  direc- 
tion and  to  this  end. 

The  toboggan  which  the  Indian  drag- 
ged after  him  loaded  with  game  is  meta- 
morphosed into  a  sledge,  by  means  of 
which  one  is  carried  down  an  icy  incline 
at  a  speed  rivalling  or  surpassing  that  of 
an  express  train.  In  Canada  the  winter 
season  may  be  said  to  set  in  on  November 
15  and  to  last  until  April  15 — five  months 
— during  which  time  the  trees  are  leaf- 
less, vegetation  is  asleep  and  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow.  In  the  months  of 
January  and  February  the  cold  is  great,  the 
mercury  dropping  below  zero  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  and  occasionally  register- 
ing as  much  (or  as  little)  as  30^  below 
(Fahr.).  All  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen 
over,  navigation  of  course  is  closed  and 
many  branches  of  industry  are  temporar- 
ily paralyzed.  The  winter,  therefore,  is 
the  season  of  social  enjoyment  for  high 
and  low  alike.  Balls,  parties  and  sleigh 
drives  combine  to  render  life  endurable 
and  even  pleasant  during  the  long  sea- 
son. But  out-of-door  exercise  is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  young,  particularly  in  the 
winter,  when  the  houses  are  double  win- 
dowed and  every  crevice  is  stopped  up 
with  wool  or  pasted  over  with  paper. 

Sleighing  is  a  somewhat  expensive  lux- 
ury, but,  while  it  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  all  city  people,  it  is  nevertheless  great- 
ly indulged  in.  Covered  rinks  are  estab- 
lished in  all  the  towns  and  even  in  the 
villages,  and  therein  skating,  the  "  poetry 
of  motion,"  is  exemplified,  and  youths 
and  maidens  flirt  to  their  hearts'  content. 
Of  these  rinks  some,  like  the  Victoria  in 
Montreal,  are  very  spacious  and  comforta- 


ble. The  Victoria  is  lighted  by  gas  and 
electricity  combined,  is  provided  with  a 
large  gallery  encircling  the  whole  of  the 
rink,  with  commodious  dressing  rooms 
and  every  conceivable  convenience.  It  is 
frequented  by  the  "best  people,"  even  by 
royalty,  and  a  masquerade  or  a  carnival 
within  its  walls  is  a  spectacle  to  be  re- 
membered, as  all  who  have  witnessed  one 
will  testify. 

Tobogganing,  however,  is  the  pastime 
most  universally  participated  in  by  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  and  tobogganing  is 
of  Canadian  winter  sports  apparently  the 
one  which  has  found  most  favor  in  Uncle 
Sam's  dominions  For  obvious  reasons 
the  ladies  are  more  partial  to  it  than 
to  snowshoeing.  Heavy,  clinging  skirts 
are  not  favorable  to  the  management  of 
the  clumsy  snowshoe.  The  motions  of 
the  limbs  are  somewhat  ungraceful  and 
forced,  and  the  gentler  sex  does  not  ap- 
pear to  advantage. 

Perhaps  the  principal  reason  of  the 
popularity  of  tobogganing  is  to  be  found 
in  the  opportunities  it  gives  for  flirta- 
tion between  the  sexes,  combined  with 
the  exciting  and  exhilarating  nature  of  the 
sport.  It  is  pleasant  for  the  young  man 
to  reflect  that  for  the  time  he  is  the  pro- 
tector," the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  " 
of  the  fair  beings  who  intrust  themselves 
to  his  care  ;  he  delights  to  expatiate  to 
them  on  the  virtues  of  his  toboggan,  he 
extols  its  speed,  and  relates  the  story 
of  the  races  from  which  it  has  come 
forth  victorious.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  nearly  every  slider  will  assure 
you  that  his  toboggan  is  the  fastest 
on  the  hill.  The  ladies  seem  to  enjoy 
the  fun  thoroughly.  It  is  pleasant  to 
hear  the  pretty  little  screams  as  the  to- 
boggans flash  down  the  "chute,"  to  listen 
to  their  silvery  laughter  when  the  end  of 
the  slide  is  reached,  and  they  relate  to 
each  other,  all  talking  at  once,  the  inci- 
dents of  the  perilous  trip. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  but  few  toboggans 
are  seen  without  their  fair  occupants. 
Boys,  it  is  true,  go  alone,  but  not  so  their 
elders.  Married  men  rarely  indulge  in 
the  pastime  ;  possibly  its  associations  are 
to  them  unpleasant. 

The  primitive  toboggan,  the  toboggan 
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of  the  Indian,  is  made  of  two  long,  flat 
strips  of  wood,  turned  up  at  one  end,  kept 
together  by  wooden  cross  bars  and  pro- 
vided with  a  railnig,  rod  or  bar  on  each 
side  for  its  occupants  to  hold  on  by. 

The  inventive  pale  face,  however,  of 
late  years  has  considerably  improved  on 
this  aboriginal  pattern.  The  principal 
toboggans  now  in  use  are  the  "Lariviere," 
"  Paton,"  "Star"  and  "Blizzard."  The 
Lariviere  is  the  most  expensive,  is  flat 
bottomed,  like  the  Indian  type,  is  made  of 
seasoned  oak,  is  stronger  and  better  fin- 
ished and  has  ropes  instead  of  rails  at  the 
sides.  The  Paton  is  like  the  Lariviere, 
with  the  addition  of  three  runners  made 
of  wood.  The  Star  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  wooden  slabs,  each  rounded  off 
on  that  part  of  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
friction  of  the  snow  and  each  forming  a 
separate  runner.  The  Blizzard  is  simi- 
lar in  type  to  the  Indian,  but  stronger,  and 
made  of  five  or  six  strips  of  woods  in 
place  of  two 

The  sport  originated  in  the  city  of 
Montreal,  and  there  it  has  attained  its 
greatest  importance  and  popularity,  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Royal  affording  natural 
facilities  for  its  enjoyment.  The  artificial 
slides,  subdivided  into  their  various  chutes, 
with  their  electric  lights,  club  houses, 
care  takers  and  other  innovations,  are  of 
recent  date.  Previous  to  their  introduc- 
tion one  had  to  wait  for  a  moonlight 
night  and  a  good  crust  on  the  surface  of 
the  snow. 

Fletcher's  Field,  Brehaut's  Hill  and  Peel 
street  were  the  hills  most  frequented. 
Fletcher's  Field  in  particular  used  to  be 
fairly  alive  with  sliders,  their  toboggans, 
bob  sleighs  and  sleds  were  to  be  seen  in 
great  numbers  ;  collisions  were  frequent 
and  the  fun  was  fast  and  furious.  A 
venerable  dean  of  the  Anglican  Church 
might  at  almost  any  time  have  been  seen 
sitting  in  the  rear  of  his  toboggan  with  a 
short,  pointed  stick  in  either  hand,  stab- 
bing now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  as  he 
steered  a  number  of  his  youthful  pro- 
tegees down  the  incline. 

The  present  system  of  artificially-con- 
structed slides  has  greatly  decreased  the 
risk  of  accident  and  it  is  no  longer  need- 
ful to  wait  for  a  good  day.  Still,  in  some 
respects,  the  old  way  was  to  be  preferred. 
To  go  out  tobogganing  was  not  then  the 
cut-and-dried  affair  it  is  now — there  was  a 
pleasing  element  of  uncertainty  and  even 
of  adventure  about  it.  Accidents  were 
not  infrequent,  as  may   be  supposed.     I 


remember  going  out  one  dark  night,  ac- 
companied by  a  younger  brother,  for  a 
slide  on  Peel  street.  On  each  side  of  the 
street  were  high  banks  of  snow,  leaving 
little  more  than  enough  room  for  a  horse 
and  sleigh.  There  had  been  a  slight 
thaw  a  couple  of  days  before,  followed  by 
a  hard  frost,  and  the  snow  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  was  of  the  hardness  and 
density  of  ice,  down  which  a  toboggan 
would  dash  with  great  velocity.  My 
brother  sat  in  front  and  I  steered. 

On  our  third  slide  we  were  about  half 
way  down  and  were  going  at  a  great  rate, 
when  someone  shouted  from  the  sidewalk 
to  look  out  for  the  horse  and  sleigh  com- 
ing up.  It  was  dark,  the  snow  spray 
almost  blinded  us  as  we  peered  ahead, 
but  we  could  see  nothing.  However,  I 
steered  violently  to  the  right,  the  horse 
suddenly  loomed  up  and  we  whizzed  past, 
barely  escaping  a  collision.  But  we  had 
steered  too  far  to  the  right.  The  tobog- 
gan partially  ascended  the  bank  of  snow, 
and  then  there  was  a  violent  shock.  We 
had  collided  with  something,  I  know  not 
what  ;  probably  one  of  the  trees  which 
line  the  street.  We  were  thrown  by  the 
force  of  the  collision  completely  over  the 
high  wall  of  snow  and  on  the  sidewalk.  I 
sustained  little  injury,  beyond  being  dazed 
for  a  while,  but  my  brother  was  insensible, 
having  sustained  concussion  of  the  brain, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  him- 
self again. 

Each  club  now  has  its  own  hill,  and 
art  is  called  upon  to  assist  nature  in  its 
formation.  A  structure  supported  by  piles 
or  trestle  work  is  erected.  It  generally 
crowns  the  summit  of  some  slight  natural 
elevation,  and  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  ground.  The  width  of  the  slide 
varies,  for  it  is  subdivided  into  from  two 
to  four  chutes,  separated  from  one  another 
by  ridges  or  barriers  of  ice,  and  each  is 
just  about  the  width  of  a  toboggan.  This 
arrangement  renders  steering  almost  un- 
necessary, and  reduces  the  risk  of  upset 
or  other  accident  to  a  minimum.  More 
or  less  elaborate  structures  are  also  built 
to  house  the  toboggans,  and  to  serve  as 
refreshment  and  club  rooms. 

The  first  artificial  slide  to  be  erected 
was  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Park," 
but  then  termed  the  "  Russian "  slide. 
It  was  at  first  regarded  as  an  innovation, 
and  was  not  very  popular.  Others  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession.  A  short  time 
ago  there  were  no  less  than  eight  in  Mon- 
treal, viz.,  the  Park,  Tuque  Bleue,  Mon- 
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treal,  Lansdowne,  Trappeur,  Pastime  and 
Cote  St.  Antoine.  All  these  organizations 
are  of  considerable  importance,  and  pos- 
sess large  memberships.  The  "  Tuque 
Bleue  "  in  this  respect  \'s>  facile  p7'inceps, 
owing  to  its  affiliation  with  the  Montreal 
A«nateur  Athletic  Association.  The  cos- 
tume is  the  same  as  that  used  in  snow- 
shoeing — the  blanket  suit,  gaudy  tuque, 
sash  and  moccasins.  Each  club  has  a 
distinctive  badge,  generally  worn  on  the 
breast,  and  the  chests  of  some  of  the 
"boys"  remind  one  of  a  much  deco- 
rated veteran  or  a  successful  athlete  at  a 
club  dinner.  It  is  in  these  heroes  that 
the  ladies  place  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence. They  fear  not  to  intrust  them- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  one  of  them. 
"  He  must  be  a  good  steerer  ;  see  how 
many  clubs  he  belongs  to,"  say  they. 
The  method  of  steering  usually  adopted 
is  that  in  use  by  the  small  boy  every- 
where. The  steersman  sits  or  reclines  on 
one  side,  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of 
his  body  resting  on  one  arm  placed  in  ad- 
vance. With  the  foot  to  act  as  a  rudder 
he  can  guide  his  "  machine  "  in  any  de- 
sired direction. 

A  serious  and  yet  in  some  respects  a 
laughable  accident  occurred  a  year  or  so 
ago  at  the  Tuque  Bleue.  Owing  to  the 
contracted  limits  of  the  grounds,  the  slide 
near  the  end  sweeps  round,  forming  an  arc 
of  a  circle,  and  skirting  a  high  fence 
which  marks  the  southern  limit  of  the 
field.  A  large  toboggan,  variously  known 
as  "Baby"  and  "Jumbo,"  was  the  pride 
of  the  Tuque  Bleue  Club.  On  this  mem- 
orable occasion  the  slide  was  in  per- 
fect order  and  very  fast.  "Baby,"  with 
some  seven  young  fellows  seated  on  her 
ample  back,  rushed  down  the  hill  at  a 
tremendous  rate.  Reaching  the  circular 
sweep  she  refused  to  be  controlled  and 
actually  jumped  a  snow  bank,  ten-foot 
fence  and  all,  and  landed  herself  and  her 
astonished  living  freight  in  the  street  be- 
low. Several  of  the  party  were  more  or 
less  seriously  hurt  and  the  "  Baby  "  her- 
self never  recovered  from  her  injuries. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  pleasanter 
manner  in  which  to  enjoy  a  bright  winter 
afternoon  than  to  go  tobogganing  on 
the  hill  belonging  to  the  Park  Club.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  most  picturesque 
and  striking.  Behind  rises  the  pine-clad 
summit  of  Mount  Royal,  and  well  it  de- 
serves the  name.  To  the  right,  across 
the  valley  in  which  is  situated  the  Prot- 
estant  Cemetery  —  "  The  valley    of    the 


shadow  of  death  " — is  seen  the  lesser  bulk 
of  the  "  second  "  mountain,  crowned  by 
its  observatory.  The  view  to  the  left  is 
bounded  by  another  eminence  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile  or  so,  while  in  front, 
toward  the  setting  sun,  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  is  an  unbroken  vista  of  forest 
and  plain,  silvery  and  shimmering  in  its 
snowy  mantle.  The  slide  itself  is  in  good 
condition  ;  the  genial  ranger  of  the  Mount 
Royal  Park  takes  good  care  of  that.  As 
is  usual,  on  Saturday  afternoon  the  hill  is 
patronized  by  large  numbers,  and  the  gay 
particolored  dresses  of  the  sliders  form  a 
pleasing  ensemble. 

Our  turn  is  long  in  coming,  but  at  last 
we  stand  on  top  of  the  platform  and 
survey  the  long  declivity  of  glare  ice  be- 
fore us.  The  hill  is  apparently  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  is 
like  looking  along  a  railway  track  ;  in  the 
far  distance  the  sides  appear  to  converge 
toward  one  another.  There  is  little  to  de- 
scribe in  a  toboggan  slide,  unless,  indeed, 
it  is  your  first  attempt.  Then,  no  doubt, 
your  sensations  are  of  a  vivid  nature.  A 
rush,  a  drop,  a  struggle  to  hold  on,  then  a 
mad  whiz  along  the  comparatively  level 
stretch  until  the  end  of  the  slide  is  reached. 
It  is  all  over  in  a  shorter  time  by  far  than 
it  takes  to  describe.  Incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  many  young  fellows  have  attained 
such  dexterity  in  the  management  of  their 
toboggans  as  to  be  able  to  go  down  this 
or  almost  any  other  slide  standing  up. 
The  feet  are  braced  against  the  sides  of 
the  toboggan,  the  rope  in  front  is  held  in 
one  hand  as  one  might  hold  the  reins  of  a 
horse,  and  the  other  arm  is  outstretched 
to  aid  in  balancing. 

The  "  Montreal  "  slide,  however,  is  the 
"record  breaker."  It  is  probably  the 
steepest  and  the  longest  in  existence,  and 
has  a  "  drop  "  which  is  positively  appall- 
ing. A  friend  of  the  writer's  thus  relates 
his  first  experience  on  it  : 

"As  I  walked  up  the  side  and  climbed 
the  steps,  I  was  so  busily  occupied  in 
chatting  to  my  companion  that  I  did  not 
notice  how  steep  the  slide  really  was,  and 
when  I  got  to  the  top  and  looked  down 
upon  the  hazy  outline  of  the  city  so  far 
beneath  me,  I  was  surprised,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  However,  a  glance  at  the 
slide  reassured  me.  The  incline  appeared 
to  be  tolerably  mild,  so  recommending 
myself  to  Providence,  I  jumped  on  my 
toboggan  and  started  off.  Suddenly  I 
appeared  to  be  approaching  the  verge  of 
a  precipice.     I    went  over  it,  and  it  ap- 
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peared  to  me  to  be  almost  straight  down, 
the  toboggan  hardly  touching  the  solid 
earth.  My  sensations  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe.  I  was  amazed.  The 
toboggan  appeared  to  be  hugging  one 
side  too  closely,  and  I  put  out  my  foot  to 
steer,  but  immediately  withdrew  it  as  if  I 
had  been  shot.  The  friction  was  too 
great  to  stand.  I  was  on  the  compara- 
tively level  stretch  of  the  slide  and  had 
shot  under  the  bridge  over  Sherbrooke 
street  almost  before  I  could  take  a  breath 
or  recall  my  scattered  senses." 

The  toboggan  slides  have  always  been 
one  of  the  main  features  of  the  winter 
carnivals  in  this  Northern  city  and  the 
one  most  attractive  to  strangers.  A  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  is  reported  to  have 


.said  :  "  I  would  not  have  missed  that 
slide  for  $100  and  I  wouldn't  go  down 
again  for  $1,000." 

A  most  interesting  and  novel  departure 
in  tobogganing  was  a  masquerade  and 
fancy  dress  slide  held  under  the  auspices 
•  of  the  Lansdowne  Club  some  time  ago. 
The  Governor  General  of  Canada  and 
his  wife,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Lansdowne,  were  to  assist.  They  arrived, 
but  in  the  fun  and  the  crush  of  guests  they 
were  almost  unrecognized.  Those  who 
are  desirous  of  taking  part  in  this  fasci- 
nating amusement  and  who  are  unable  to 
enjoy  it  at  home  cannot  do  better  than 
pay  a  visit  to  Montreal  in  the  winter  time. 
They  can  rest  assured  they  will  receive 
a  hearty  welcome. 
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Oh,  for  a  breath  of  spicy  woodland  air, 

The  healing  balsam  of  the  odorous  pine, 

To  thrill  my  nerveless  pulse  like  beaded  wine ! 
Oh,  for  some  sylvan  Hebe  to  prepare 
For  me  the  nectared  cups  of  mosses  rare 

Till  quickened  sense  shall  catch  the  merry  shine 

Of  hidden  wood  nymph's  eyes  that  flash  on  mine 
'Tween  waving  tresses  of  the  maidenhair  ! 
Oh,  for  a  day  of  freedom  in  the  wood  ! 

To  wander  with  head  bared,  with  feet  untamed 
And  cheek  incarnadined  with  bounding  blood. 

Of  nature's  code  and  impulse  unashamed. 
Oh,  for  a  day  so  breezy,  free  and  wild, 
The  dryads  haste  to  claim  me  as  their  child  ! 

Sarah  E.  Burton.. 
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,HE  foothills  still  far- 
ther north,  around 
the  head  of  the  Sa- 
cramento Valley, 
are  easily  reached 
by  rail.  The  river 
and  its  tributaries 
are  swarming  with 
fish,  and  although 
the  days  when  the  Indians  killed  hundreds 
of  salmon  at  the  rapids  near  Redding  are 
gone  for  ever,  there  are  enough  left  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  master  of  the  rod. 
The  upper  counties  of  the  Sacramento 
are  but  thinly  settled,  and  much  of  the 
land  is  held  in  large  tracts,  while  a  great 
area  of  rough  hills  is  still  Government 
land.  A  few  years  ago  flocks  of  wild 
geese  covering  several  acres  on  the  open 
plain  were  a  common  sight,  and  they 
still  destroy  a  great  deal  of  grain  for  the 
farmers,  as  do  the  wild  ducks  and  the 
mountain  quail  on  the  ranches  in  the  foot- 
hills. The  red  "bench  land  "  soil  is  easy 
to  travel  on  all  winter,  and  the  whole  life 
of  the  various  little  communities  is  es- 
sentially outdoor.  The  larger  towns  and 
county  seats  have  reasonably  good  hotels. 
Workingmen  on  the  railroad  extensions, 
wood  choppers  and  miners  in  the  foothills 
often  "  camp  out "  in  tents  all  winter. 
There  is  more  rainfall  than  in  the  foothills 
farther  south,  and  a  double  canvas  tent 
with  a  stove'  in  it  is  what  a  hunter  should 
have.  As  the  spring  comes  on  in  this 
foothill  region,  about  the  head  of  the 
great    valley,   one   can  push   farther  and 


farther  into  the  mountains,  and  explore 
the  wildernesses  that  lie  north  about 
Mount  Shasta,  east  about  the  Twin  Peaks 
of  Lassen,  and  west  about  the  Yalloballa 
and  the  Trinities. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Napa  County 
lies  one  of  the  more  notable  northern 
winter  resorts  of  California.  The  dis- 
trict is  called  the  Howell  Mountain  re- 
gion, and  more  particularly  the  La  Jota 
Rancho,  a  very  impressive  mountain  pla- 
teau, surrounded  by  lesser  hills  and  by  a 
chain  of  sunny  valleys  dedicated  to  the 
grape  and  the  olive.  In  height  this  pla- 
teau ranges  from  i,6oo  to  2,000  feet,  and 
it  was  originally  clothed  with  a  dense 
pine,  fir  and  redwood  forest,  much  of 
which  remains  and  from  which  several 
streams  flow.  There  are  many  cottages 
for  summer  or  winter  residence,  built  by 
Eastern  and  San  Francisco  people,  and 
several  good  hotels.  The  drives  extend 
along  the  four  or  five  thousand  acres  of 
the  mountain,  over  its  adjacent  ridges, 
and  across  the  lovely  surrounding  val- 
leys. Calistoga  and  St.  Helena  are  the 
leading  resorts  of  the  Napa  Valley  be- 
low. A  gentleman  who  has  spent  sev- 
eral winters  at  La  Jota  Villa,  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  writes  that  the  noon 
temperature  ranges  from  60°  to  85".  The 
nights  are  cool,  but  frostless.  During 
some  winters  there  have  been  one  or 
two  days  of  snow — not  more  than  an  mch 
falling — "just  enough  to  give  the  chil- 
dren fun  and  make  rabbit  and  deer  tracks 
perceptible."     There  are  many  vineyards 
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on  the  mountain  and 
a  charming  waterfall 
on  Anguin  Creek, where 
it  falls  into  the  ravine 
)f|H,  above  El  Nido. 

A  very  attractive 
winter  region  is  in  the 
upper  Salinas  Valley, 
some  two  hundred 
miles  south  of  San 
Francisco,  extending 
from  the  Naciemiento 
River  and  the  Es- 
trelia,  past  the  old 
Mission  San  Miguel, 
to  the  ancient  hot  sul- 
phur springs  of  Paso 
Robles  and  those  of 
the  Santa  Ysabel.  I 
CACTUS.  have  ridden  on   horse- 

back over  the  country  for  a  circle  of 
twenty  miles  radius  about  Paso  Robles, 
and  it  is  a  magnificent  foothill  region,  well 
wooded,  warm  and  possessing  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  great  inland  sanitarium, 
especially  during  the  winter  season.  It  is  a 
valley  of  oaks,  and  oaks  and  pines  crown 
the  ravines.  The  pioneer  settlers  and 
stockmen  are  giving  way  to  farmers  and 
fruit  growers,  and  the  great  ranches  are 
being  divided  into  smaller  tracts,  but  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the  region  loses 


much  of  its  present  wild  and  fascinating 
freedom.  One  can  ride  only  a  few  miles 
west  and  find  a  log  schoolhouse  still 
standing  among  the  oaks,  and  settlers 
living  in  log  cabins  or  "  oak  shake  "  huts, 
not  unlike  those  one  sees  in  the  East 
Tennessee  Mountains.  The  upper  Nacie- 
miento and  its  branches  are  famous  trout 
streams  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  game 
in  the  Coast  Range,  especially  in  the 
Santa  ,  Lucia  ranges  along  the  borders  of 
Monterey  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  Paso 
Robles,  one  of  the  first  hot  springs 
known  in  California,  was  frequented  by 
the  Indians  and  much  in  favor  with  the 
Spaniards.  The  springs  include  hot  and 
cold  sulphur  and  mud  baths.  The  waters 
resemble  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
many  invalids  go  there.  Numbers  of 
persons  have  built  winter  cottages  at 
Paso  Robles  and  the  town  has  good 
hotel  accommodations. 

Santa  Ysabel  is  a  new  and  very  prom- 
ising winter  resort,  situated  near  Paso 
Robles,  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea. 

One  spring  yields  the  immense  flow 
of  20,000  gallons  per  hour  of  sparkling 
salino-sulphuretted  water,  of  a  temperature 
of  96°.  There  are  several  other  hot  and 
cold  sulphur  springs,  all  closely  resembling 
the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  Hot  Springs. 
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A  laige  lake  has 
been  made  on  the 
stream,  near  where 
the  remains  of  a 
prehistoric  dam  of 
earth  show  that  the 
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Indians,  ages  ago,  must  have  formed  an 
enormous  bathing  pond  in  the  ravine. 
Santa  Ysabel,  like  San  Miguel,  has  re- 
mains of  the  Spanish  period  in  its  old 
adobes  and  ranch  houses,  all  of  which  are 
carefully  preserved.  The  soil  of  most  of 
this  region  absorbs  the  rain  as  fast  as  it 
falls,  so  that  the  winter  drives  are  always 
excellent.  The  flora  is  in  some  respects 
unique,  flowers  that  belong  to  Mexico  and 
San  Diego  having  been  found  wild  in  this 
district,  and  one  or  two  pines  grow  only 
on  the  Santa  Lucias.  The  old 
settlers,  hardly  twelve  years 
ago,  used  to  live  on  venison 
and  bear  meat,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  deer  left  in  the  "back 
country,"  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  away  from  the  railroad 
and  the  Salinas.  Near  the 
coast,  extending 
from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Santa 
Clara  and  San 
Mateo  valleys,  and 
from  Monterey  Bay 
to  the  lowlands 
that  border  the  bay 
of    San    Francisco, 
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is  the  county  of  Santa 
Cruz.  The  most  of  it 
is  a  very  attractive  and 
mountainous  land,  full 
of  trout  streams,  deep 
gorges  and  splendid 
scenery.  The  forests 
are  chiefly  of  giant 
redwoods,  some  of  them 
measuring  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet  in  girth 
and  300  feet  in  height. 
T  h  e  oaks,  madrones, 
laurels,  wild  lilac,  and 
all  the  shrubs  and  trees 
of  the  Californian  coast 
are  found  in  great  luxuriance.  Snow  is 
never  seen  except  upon  a  few  of  the  bare 
rock  peaks,  where  perhaps  once  in  four 
or  five  years  a  slight  snowfall  occurs. 
Old  mountaineers  still  dwell  in  their  cabins 
in  the  fastnesses  of  these  mountains,  and 
deer  and  bear  will  long  remain  in  the 
wilder  canons. 

The  heart  of  the  Santa  Cruz  covers  it 
may  be  two  hundred  square  miles  of 
forest,  rocks  and  wilderness.  It  is 
crossed  by  a  railroad,  and  dotted  here 
and  there  with  camps,  villages,  mountain 
farms,  saw  mills  and  colonies  of  fruit 
growers.  It  is  a  famous  region  for  sum- 
mer campers  and  tourists,  who  go  thither 
by    hundreds    every  year.     The   portions 
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which  are  frequented  in  winter  are  the 
towns,  such  as  Los  (iatos,  on  the  eastern 
slope,  and  the  sheltered  towns  along  the 
beaches  of  the  west — Santa  Cruz,  Soquel, 
Aptos  and  Capitola.  Santa  Cruz  is  not 
only  a  summer  watering  place,  but  one  of 
the  most  restful  and  beautiful  of  winter 
resorts,  having  charming  drives  in  the 
woods  and  along  the  beaches  and  wave- 
carved  rocks,  and  natural  bridges.  The 
gardens  of  Santa  Cruz  are  wonderful  in 
their  color  and  the  variety  of 
their  flowers.  The  most  delicate 
plants  bloom  freely  in  the  open 
air  all  winter,  and  the  little  cot- 
tages are  covered  with  vines. 
The  mountain  drives  from  Santa 
Cruz  are  over  roads  that  are  in 
excellent  order,  summer  and 
winter.      Botanists    say   that    in 


to  the  noble  beaches  and  high  promon- 
tories grouped  about  old  Monterey,  the 
ancient  Spanish  capital,  the  centre  of 
petty  revolutions,  the  heart  of  that  court- 
ly dominion  of  padre  and  hidalgo  long 
before  the  Americans  had  crossed  the 
Mississippi.  Like  Santa  Barbara  and  San 
Diego,  Monterey  has  become  one  of  the 
great  pleasure  resorts  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast.  It  is  here,  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte 
Club  House,  that  the  lawn-tennis  players 
of  the  coast  have  their  head- 
quarters. Summer  and  winter 
alike  the  high  and  pine-clad 
peninsula  protects  the  beach  and 
town  from  every  harsh  sea  wind. 
Sand  hills  and  rocks  shut  off 
the  winds  that 
sweep  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the 
Salinas.  The  Mon- 
terey pines  and  cy- 
presses, which  are 
found  in  a  native 
state  nowhere  else 
in  such  luxuriance, 
clothe  the  otherwise 
naked  heights  and 
make  the  famous 
forests  so  often 
painted     and   de- 


SHOT   IN   THE    FOOTHILLS. 


hardly  any  other  part  of  the  State  can  so 
long  a  list  of  December  blooming  plants 
be  found  as  along  the  streams  and  roads 
near  Santa  Cruz. 

If  one  follows  the  great  curve  of  Mon- 
terey Bay  southward,  across  Pajaro  Val- 
ley, across  the  sand  hills  of  forgotten  seas 
and  across  the  broad  "  bottoms "  along 
the  Salinas,  with  its  stormy  and  mighty 
river  which  drains  more  than  five  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory,  he  comes  at  last 


scribed.  Skill  and  capital  have  created  a 
resort  at  Monterey  which  has  no  equal  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  beauty  of  scenery, 
for  groves  and  lakes  and  natural  gardens 
extending  over  nearly  two  hundred  acres, 
and  for  drives  which  reach  many  miles 
down  the  coast,  along  the  bays  and 
beaches,  far  in  the  interior  to  the  famous 
Mission  El  Carmelo,  and  over  the  cypress- 
clad  cliffs  where  storm-twisted  trees  stand 
that  were  old  when  Padre  Junipero  Serra 
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planted  his  cross  at  Monterey.  Cypress 
Point  and  Midway  Point  are  promon- 
tories that  jut  out  into  the  Pacific  from 
the  bold  coast  line  below  the  town.  Pa- 
cific Grove  and  its  fine  sheltered  beach, 
Carmel  Bay,  six  miles  south  of  Monterey, 
and  many  lesser  but  equally  beautiful 
beaches,  noted  for  pebbles,  shells  or  sea- 
weed, belong  to  the  Monterey  group  and 
help  to  make  the  fame  of  the  district. 
Much  of  the  old  town  remains  as  it  was 
a   century  ago,  and  the  ancient  Spanish 

r  eg  i III  e 
can  be 
s  t  u  d  i  ed 
here  as 
well    as 


All  the  places  I  have  been  describing 
are  easily  accessible  from  San  Francisco. 
The  metropolis  itself  becomes  the  winter 
home  of  large  numbers  of  Eastern  and 
Australian  tourists,  on  account  of  its 
fine  hotels  and  places  of  amusement  and 
the  cheap  excursions  mto  the  country. 
Four  hours'  journey  takes  one  to  Santa 
Cruz,  or  the  entire  length  of  the  nearer 
coast  valleys.  Monte  Diablo,  Mount 
Tamalpais  and  Mount  Hamilton  are  all 
within  easy  reach  for  winter  expeditions. 
Across  the  bay  are  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley  and  the  State  University.  Down 
the  San  Mateo  peninsula  is  Palo  Alto,  the 
site  of  the  future  Stanford  University. 
At  least  a  dozen  mineral  springs  of  repute 
and    health    resorts,    open    all    the  year 


In  Call  f  ornia. 
Old  town  Mon- 
terey is  haunted 
by  the  sketcher 
and  the  amateur 
pho  tographer, 

and  so  are  the  old  whaling  station 
and  the  Chinese  fisher  village. 

Monterey  has  a  most  delightful 
climate.  The  temperature  is  very 
seldom  lower  than  24"  in  midwm- 
ter,  nor  higher  than  80°  in  midsum- 
mer. The  difference  between  the 
mean  temperature  of  January  and 
July  is  not  more  than  6°.  Bathing  goes 
on  throughout  the  year.  On  the  beach, 
near  the  Del  Monte  Hotel,  are  four  im- 
mense tanks  constantly  supplied  with 
pure  salt  water,  heated  and  graduated  to 
different  degrees  of  temperature.  Most 
bathers  prefer  these  tanks  in  winter,  but 
many  enjoy  the  open  surf  outside.  The 
lake,  the  old  oaks,  ivy  clad  and  pic- 
turesque, the  Arizona  garden,  and  the  im- 
mediate surroundings  of  Del  Monte  are 
very  attractive  to  tourists,  and  the  hotel 
itself  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  am  told 
that  the  deep-water  fishing  off  Monterey 
is  attracting  many  sportsmen  to  the 
place. 
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around,  are  available  within  half  a  day's 
journey  from  San  Francisco. 

Three  great  bays,  San  Francisco,  San 
Pablo  and  Suisun,  form  the  chain  of  in- 
land waters  extending  to  the  tule  islands 
and  vast  marshes  at  the  union  of  the  two 
interior  rivers.  The  bays  sweep  into  the 
valley  lands  with  deep  inlets  and  wide 
"  creeks,"  such  as  Louisianians  call  bayous. 
For  more  than  fifty  miles  eastward  one 
can  sail  with  even  a  large  yacht,  and, 
counting  in  the  broad  "sloughs"  and  the 
bays,  the  region  is  like  another  Chesa- 
peake, with  higher,  rockier  shores  and 
wilder  promontories  between  the  wide 
green  valleys.  So  abundant  are  wild 
fowl  along  these  inland  waters  that  farm- 
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ers  often  poison  wild  geese  in  tlieir 
grain  fields,  and  hunting  parties  are 
always,  welcome  on  the  islands  and  in 
the  settlers'  cabins  in  the  great  hollow 
pastures  of  the  dyke-defended  tule  re- 
gion. There  are  many  shooting  clubs 
in  San  Francisco  renting  or  owning 
shooting  grounds,  but  large  areas  of 
country  are  unoccupied.  To  the  sports- 
man one  of  the  chief  charms  about  San 
Francisco  is  that  so  much  good  winter 
shooting  is  to  be  obtained  within  easy 
reach.  Besides  the  wild  fowl  there  is 
good  cjuail  shooting  in  the  brushy  ridges 
of  Tamalpais  and  along  the  lagunitas, 
hardly  two  hours'  travel  from  the  city. 
Marin,  Alameda  and  San  Mateo,  the  three 
counties  nearest  to  San  Francisco,  still  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  lively  quail  shooting. 
South,  and  well  beyond  the  range  of 
the  central  counties,  a  group  of  winter 
resorts  and  sheltered  sea  beaches  lie 
about  San  Luis  Obispo,  another  of  the  old 
mission  towns.  Port  Harford  is  the  sea- 
port, and  there  is  excellent  winter  fishing 
here,  as  well  as  in  Estero  Bay,  about 
Moro  and  Cayucas.  There  is  a  superb 
hunting  region  up  the  coast,  back  of  San 
Simeon  and  Piedras  Blancas  ;  but  few  per- 
sons ever  go  so  far.  There  are  fine  min- 
eral springs  just  coming  into  notice  and 
an  extremely  wild  coast  line  between  the 
quiet  beaches.  Still  south  comes  Santa 
Barbara,  of  w'nich  I  have  spoken,  a  place 
to  which  some  of  the  best  people  go  win- 
ter after  winter,  buy  homes  and  settle 
down   for   life,  because  of  the  charm  of 


SPANISH    BIT. 


the  sea  at  Santa 
Monica,  Newport, 
Redondo  Beach 
a  n  d  Wilmington, 
and  looks  across 
at  Santa  Catalina 
Island.  Los  An- 
geles also  looks  in- 
land to  Pasadena, 
Sierra  Madre,  Mon- 
rovia, and  half  a 
hundred  colonies 
and  prosperous  set- 
tlements in  and 
around  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley.  All 
these  are  "  winter 
resorts,"  well  pro- 
vided with  hotels, 
sanitariums  and 
the   conveniences 

of  modern  life.  I  have  been  in  Southern 
California  almost  every  year,  and  beyond 
a  doubt  a  person  can  find  any  climate  that 
he  desires  between  the  seacoast  and  the 
San  Bernardino  valleys.  The  great  orange 
country  is  at  Riverside  and  Redlands,  and 
about  Pomona  and  the  highest  part  of 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley.  Horticulturally 
the  region  is  delightful,  and  a  great 
pleasure  to  visit.  It  has  been  photo- 
graphed and  described  over  and  over, 
until  there  is  little  left  to  say,  except 
that  it  deserves  its  reputation  for  winter 
climate. 

The  San  Diego  shores  have  many  fine 
bathing  beaches,  but  none  that  compare 
with  the  sandy  peninsula  of 
Coronado,  opposite  the  city  of 
San  Diego.  The  bathing  here 
is  fine  the  whole  year  round. 
In  the  winter  it  is  about  as 
warm  as  it  is  at  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  Me.,  in  June  and  July  ; 
in  the  summer  it  is  much  the 


the  region.  The  Cooper  Oli- 
varium,the  Hollister  homestead, 
the  rose  festivals  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, the  old  Spanish  town  and 
mission,  and  a  thousand  things 
in  and  around  the  pleasant  and 
beautiful  city  have  been  written 
down  in  books  without  end. 
Los  Angeles    looks  down  to 
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same  as  at  Cape  May  in  the  season.  Fish- 
ing off  San  Diego  is  not,  as  a  rule,  equal  to 
that  in  and  around  Jupiter  Inlet,  Fla.,  and 
near  Charlotte  Harbor  ;  but  from  April 
to  September  the  surface  fishing,  such  as 
Spanish  mackerel  and  barracuta,  is  fully 
as  good,  fishermen  catching  as  high  as 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds 
in  a  day,  the  only  bait  required  being  a 
piece  of  white  canvas  on  the  hook.  Co- 
ronado  is  about  a  mile  from  San  Diego, 
across  the  bay,  and  is  connected  by  steam 


ferry  and  a  motor  railroad.  The  rarest 
of  tropical  plants  grow  out  of  doors. 
The  temperature  of  air  and  sea  is  about 
the  same  in  winter  as  in  summer. 

The  rocky  Coronado  Islands  are  just 
over  the  Mexican  line.  The  landlocked 
bay  of  San  Diego,  with  its  daily  breeze, 
is  fairly  alive  with  sail  boats  and  yachts, 
winter  and  summer.  The  weather  is  suit- 
able for  boating,  riding,  driving  and  out- 
door exercise  "for  three  hundred  and 
sixty  days  in  the  year." 
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Concluded. 


BOUT  the  bay,"  he 
broke  out  in  his 
quavering  voice 
that  "  pipes  and 
whistles  in  his 
sound."  "  Why, 
good  Lord,  you 
folks  don't  know 
what  cole  weath- 
er is  —  leastways 
like  it  used  ter  be. 
Dem  times  ain't 
dese  times.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  belonging  ter  Marse  John 
Brokenbrough,  down  dar  whar  de  York 
Riber  empties  in  de  bay,  dar  was  a  win- 
ter dat  done  take  de  cake.  De  winter 
yous  been  a-talken  'bout  must  have  been 
dat  a  one.  I  disremembers  de  time 
egsakly,  but  de  bay  was  clean  solid ; 
eberyting  froze  dat  could  freeze.  My  old 
woman,  me  and  de  chiluns,  sat  up  all  one 
night  round  de  fire.  It  was  too  cole  to  go 
ter  bed.  De  hens,  de  turkeys  and  even 
de  wild  crows  done  froze  stiff.  We  lost 
clean  all  our  fowls  'cept  one  ole  hen  dat 
roosted  on  de  chimney.  When  de  cows 
was  being  milked  it  froz  before  it  struck 


de  bucket.  De  hands  all  knock  off  work, 
and  we  burned  a  monstrous  sight  of  wood 
on  de  ole  plantation  dat  time. 

"  Ole  Marse  John  he  'lowed  as  it  was 
time  to  fill  de  ice  house,  and  when  we 
went  to  the  pond  we  found  it  solid  clean 
down  to  de  bottom,  and  seein'  as  how  he 
couldn't  git  de  ice  out  no  other  way  no- 
how, Marse  John  druv  two  holes  down 
deep  and  sunk  two  cedar  posts  clean  to 
de  ground,  den  he  tied  a  big  rope  to  the 
post  and  hitched  four  yoke  ov  oxen  to 
one  and  six  horse  to  de  other.  Den  de 
whip  cracked,  and  dem  horses  and  oxen 
dey  strained  and  stramed,  and  I  hope  I 
may  live  to  die  if  we  didn't  draw  de  whole 
pond  to  de  ice  house,  and  saved  the 
trouble  of  hauling,  and  de  hands  had  nufifin 
to  do  but  chop  up  de  ice  and  frow  it  in 
de  house.  Yes,  sar,  that  "was  a  cole  winter." 

"  Uncle  Simon,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  here's 
a  dollar  for  you.  Ananias  would  have 
blushed  and  crossed  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road  had  he  met  you." 

"  I'll  back  old  Si  for  lying,"  remarked 
the  keeper  sotto  voce,  "  against  any  darkey 
in  Virginia." 

"  I    dunno     nuffin    'bout    Annie    Nias, 
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Marse  Fox,  but  I'm  'bliged  to  yer,"  mak- 
ing a  Chesterfieldian  bow  ;  "  but  convers- 
in'  on  the  cole,  done  bring  to  my  mind 
one  ov  de  very  hardest  winters  you  ever 
heard  tell  about  ;  it's  long  befo'  any 
of  yous  were  born.  I  was  waitin'  on 
young  Marse  Carter,  son  of  ole  Marse 
John,  and  he  was  payin'  a  visit  to  de 
Randolphs  at  Turkey  Bend,  who  had  de 
biggest  plantation  and  de  most  niggers 
of  any  of  de  gentlemens  who  libbed  on 
de  Jeems  River.  Marse  Carter  was  power- 
ful fond  of  shootin'  and  dar  was  nuffin' 
that  flies  as  he  couldn't  hit,  and  de  Ran- 
dolph boys  was  mos'  handy  with  de  gun 
as  he  was. 

"  Dar  was  a  big  mill  pond  'bout  a  mile 
from  whar  dey  lived,  which  was  mon- 
strous good  place  for  ducks.  One  eben- 
ing  de  miller's  boy  cum  runnin'  to  de 
house  an  says  dat  de  ducks  was  a-settlin' 
in  de  pond  as  thick  as  grasshoppers  in  de 
medder.  It  done  turn  sud'nly  cole  dat 
ebening,  never  seed  it  beat  in  my  born 
days,  and  de  boys  sot  up  haf  de  night 
a  cleanin'  dar  guns  and  a-fixin'  dar  am- 
mernishun.  In  the  mornin'by  sunrise  we 
all  went  to  de  mill  pond,  and  dar  sot  de 
ducks  by  de  thousands  and  milyuns,  and 
de  pond  jammed  wid  um,  and,  Gorromite- 
ly  !  honey,  dey  couldn't  move,  de  ice  done 
froze  so  fas  dat  it  catch  dem  by  de  legs 
and  dar  dey  sot  a-waitin'  for  a  thaw." 

Here  Uncle  Simon  stopped,  shut  one 
eye  and  grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 

"  Now,  you  charcoal  Munchausen,"  I 
said,  "  that  is  a  likely  tale.  I  suppose  you 
got  a  scythe  and  went  to  mowing  their 
heads  off." 

"Or,"  remarked  my  comrade,  "you 
hauled  them  ashore  like  you  did  the  ice 
pond." 

"  I  suppose,"  added  the  keeper,  "  that 
you  went  iilto  the  feather  business  and 
picked  the  fowls  clean." 

The  old  darkey  broke  out  into  a  guffaw 
of  unfeigned  satisfaction. 

"  Not  one  on  you  gentlemen  done 
guessed  right.  Why,  good  land  !  we  did'nt 
get  one  ov  dem  ducks  after  all." 

"  Why,  how's  that  ?  "  we  interrogated 
together. 

"  Case  Marse  Carter  and  the  Randolph 
boys  fired  in  de  thick,  and  den,  great 
Land  of  Canaan!  such  a  rufflin'  and  a 
flappin'  ov  wings,  such  a  cracklin'  and 
splittin'  of  ice,  nuf  to  make  us  think  de 
world  a-comin'  to  de  end  all  at  wunst. 
Den  de  ducks  all  a-movin'  dar  wings  to- 
gether, and  it  was  too  much  for  de  ice, 


de  ducks  all  riz,  and,  honey,  dey  just  nat- 
terly  flewed  away  wid  de  mill  pond  !  " 

The  keeper  arose.  "  I'm  going  to  the 
top  of  the  tower  after  that." 

Mr.  Fox  followed  suit.  "You'll  be 
claiming  to  be  Cieneral  Washington's  body 
servant  next." 

"  I  will  send  you  a  medal  when  I  get 
home.  Uncle  Simon,"  I  said,  and  then  I 
followed  the  rest. 

Several  days  thereafter  we  made  an- 
other essay  at  the  brant.  It  was  blowing 
hard,  a  frigid,  biting  wind,  that  seemed 
determined  to  prevent  us  from  making 
the  blinds,  but  by  a  desperate  and  long- 
continued  effort  we  accomplished  our  ob- 
ject. The  prospect  for  sport  at  sunrise 
was  glorious,  immense  numbers  of  brant 
were  coming  in  from  the  bay.  Our  prep- 
arations were  soon  made  ;  a  hundred  de- 
coys were  riding  on  the  waves  in  front 
of  the  blind.  Each  man's  leather  box, 
containing  about  six  scores  of  shells,  lay 
on  the  seat  beside  him,  and  his  gun 
rested  on  his  knees.  Alas  for  our  antici- 
pations !  it  was  but  another  instance  of 
the  disappointment  that  a  sportsman  has 
to  endure.  The  wind  died  away,  the 
frost  was  absorbed  by  the  sun,  it  became 
a  calm,  clear,  warm  morning,  most  agree- 
able to  the  senses,  but  fatal  to  the  gun- 
ner's hopes.  One  by  one  we  shed  our 
garments,  until  at  last  we  sat  in  our  usual 
hunting  corduroy,  waiting  for  the  wild 
fowl  to  come  our  way.  The  decoys  made 
a  beautiful  display,  but  did  not  attract 
the  brant,  who  were  busy  feeding  in  one 
huge  mass,  acres  in  extent,  about  a  mile 
distant.  For  a  couple  of  hours  we  waited, 
smoking  and  talking,  and  did  not  get  a 
shot.  Finally  we  got  tired,  and  replaced 
the  decoys  in  the  boat. 

"  Get  your  oars,  Tom,"  I  said,  "  and  row 
toward  that  flock.  I  want  to  try  my  Win- 
chester on  them."  Slowly  we  approached 
to  within  about  four  hundred  yards  of 
them,  and  then  as  the  great  cloud  of 
birds  took  wing  I  pumped  a  dozen  bul- 
lets in  their  direction  before  they  got  out 
of  range,  and  the  result  was  five  brant. 

During  the  week  we  tried  another  plan. 
Choosing  a  day  when  a  light  breeze  was 
rippling  the  water  we  started  in  the  sail- 
boat up  the  creeks  of  the  Broadwater, 
Tom  at  the  helm  and  my  comrade  and 
myself  at  the  bow.  We  cruised  for  miles, 
the  helmsman  shaping  his  course  toward 
every  flock  and  single  duck  in  the  way. 
We  had  fine  shooting  at  all  kinds  of  ducks 
and   got  several  dozen.     Mr.  Fox   had  a 
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No.  4  single-barrel  breech  loader,  and  it 
was  with  this  that  most  of  the  birds  were 
killed  ;  it  was  as  sure  at  ninety  yards  as 
our  No.  10  Greener  was  at  sixty.  The 
objection  to  it  was  its  weight,  recoil  and 
a  report  so  loud  that  it  was  apt  to  scare 
the  waterfowl  in  its  vicinity.  The  No. 
4  will  never  be  of  much  demand  except 
among  the  professional  pot  hunters.  Its 
weight  and  size  prevent  it  being  used  on 
single  birds,  and  no  shoulder  could  stand 
the  repeated  shocks.  A  No.  8  Greener 
is  about  as  large  in  size  as  even  a  stal- 
wart man  can  handle  with  any  comfort, 
and  even  that  weight  is  too  much  for  the 
ordinary  gunner  whose  weight  is  between 
one  hundred  and  twenty  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds. 

Our  stay  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
we  had  one  more  brant  hunt,  one  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  partici- 
pants. A  little  after  2  o'clock  one  morn- 
ing Tom  came  down  from  his  watch  and 
awoke  all  hands.  The  keeper  went  yawn- 
ing and  rubbing  his  eyes  to  the  top  of 
the  tower  ;  his  wife  busied  herself  in  pre- 
paring a  hot  breakfast,  while  Simon  was 
directed  to  get  the  ox  cart.  The  old 
darkey  was  crusty  and  sulky  at  being 
routed  out  of  his  warm  couch  at  this  un- 
timely hour,  and  went  about  grumbling  in 
an  audible  tone  as  he  collected  our  traps. 
Reaching  the  landing  Tom  told  us  he 
would  place  us  in  the  blinds,  and  then 
return  to  the  shore  for  a  while  to  hunt  up 
some  stray  cattle,  so  we  took  the  large 
boat,  and  he  the  small  one,  and  both 
started  off  to  set  the  decoys.  It  had  been 
a  fair  night  and  promised  an  equally  fair 
day,  but  now  the  steady  north  wind  had 
shifted  to  the  east,  and  came  in  fitful 
gusts  ;  the  air  had  lost  its  keenness  and 
felt  moist  and  damp.  When  we  reached 
the  blinds  Tom  stopped  rowing,  and,  ris- 
ing, gazed  long  and  searchingly  toward 
every  point  in  the  compass.  The  ascend- 
ing sun,  shining  with  a  blood-red  color, 
caught  his  eye. 

"I  don't  like  the  looks  of  things,"  he 
said. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Look  at  them  clouds  and  the  sun  ; 
see  the  color  of  the  water,  feel  the  air. 
I  haven't  lived  on  the  coast  all  of  my  life 
without  learning  something.  Them  signs 
don't  lie ;  thar's  danger  all  around,  I 
smell  it." 

"  Oh,  nothing  is  going  to  happen,  Tom  ; 
let's  put  the  decoys  out,  the  birds  will  be 
flying  soon." 


Tom  shook  his  head,  and  made  another 
survey  of  sky  and  ocean.  "  It's  no  use 
talking,  thar's  going  to  be  a  storm  ;  all 
the  signs  pint  that  way." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

"  Shooting  out  here  won't  do  ;  it  ain't 
going  to  do,"  he  said  decisively.  "  If  a 
storm  comes  you  will  be  blown  out  to  sea 
certain,  that  is,  if  the  boat  doesn't  upset. 
Now,  there  is  a  black  duck  blind  near  the 
far  end  of  the  island  ;  we'll  go  there." 

So  resuming  the  oars  we  pulled  diago- 
nally northward,  where  the  neck  of  the 
island  separates  the  ocean  from  the 
Broadwater.  The  land  here  is  merely 
sand  dunes  and  but  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  at  exceptional  high  tides 
the  ocean  at  this  point  overspreads  the 
frail  barrier  and  dashes  its  surf  against 
the  shores  of  the  mainland.  The  tide 
was  already  above  high-water  mark  and 
still  rising,  the  wind  came  and  went  and 
blew  from  different  points  in  a  most  un- 
accountable manner  :  the  waves,  too,  had 
changed  their  greenish  hue  to  dark  clay 
or  dull  slate  color.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  neck  of  the  island  the  billows  were 
booming  without  any  assignable  cause, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  Old  Ocean  was 
mad  at  something.  The  blind  was  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  shore,  and  as  we 
worked  with  a  will  the  decoys  were  soon 
riding  the  surface  and  we  were  ready  for 
business.  Mr.  Fox  and  myself  pulled  to 
the  blinds  and  concealed  the  boat  as  well 
as  we  could,  while  Tom  put  back  to  shore, 
saying  he  would  return  in  an  hour  or  so. 

The  sky  darkened,  dashes  of  snow  com- 
menced to  fall,  and  Old  Boreas  began  his 
carnival,  intending  to  have  a  high  old 
time.  The  waterfowl  came  with  a  rush, 
a  bunch  of  four  appeared  and  we  killed 
them  all.  Hardly  had  we  slipped  fresh 
cartridges  in  the  guns  when  a  great  flock 
approached  ;  they  wheeled  by  with  the 
wind,  and  as  they  beat  back  we  let  in 
them  and  dropped  fully  a  dozen  :  again 
and  again  they  returned,  and  as  often 
our  guns  rang  out  and  lessened  their 
numbers.  I  never  saw  the  brant  fly  as 
they  did  that  memorable  morning  ;  they 
came  flashing  by,  borne  on  the  gale  ;  they 
beat  to  windward  slowly  around  the  de- 
coys, they  dropped  from  the  clouds,  they 
circled  and  wheeled  over  the  blinds,  often 
so  close  that  we  could  see  their  eyes. 
We  fired  every  few  seconds,  but  the  birds 
didn't  mind  the  explosions,  they  seemed 
to  have  changed  their  nature  and  lost  all 
sense  of  fear  ;   they  flew  singly,  in  twos, 
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in  battalions,  in  clouds — the  very  a'.r  in 
the  vicinity  was  alive  with  them.  We 
threw  off  our  superfluous  clothing,  and, 
standing  up,  shot  right  and  left,  and 
knocked  them  over  by  the  score  ;  we 
fired  so  rapidly  that  the  barrels  of  our 
guns  grew  hot,  but  we  heeded  nothing 
except  those  magnificent  birds,  nor  even 
perceived  the  swirling  tide,  nor  noticed 
the  dusky,  murky  atmosphere  ;  all  of  our 
attention  was  taken  up  with  slipping 
shell  in  the  gun,  aiming  and  firing. 

All  at  once  Tom  appeared  at  the  blind 
and  yelled  in  a  stentorian  voice 

"  Strike  for  the  shore,  quick  !  " 

"  What !  and  leave  the  best  brant  shoot- 
ing we  ever  had?  See  how  thick  they 
are  ?" 

"  It's  because  they  are  scared  nearly  to 
death  by  the  storm.  Come  to  the  shore, 
drop  everything  ;  hurry,  for  God's  sake  !  " 

We  dropped  the  guns,  seized  the  oars 
and  pushed  out.  The  waves,  that  were  in 
a  measure  broken  by  the  blinds,  now  had 
a  fair  sweep  at  us,  and  the  boat  rocked 
fearfully. 

"  Ain't  you  going  to  get  the  dead  ducks 
and  the  decoys  ?  "  we  shouted  to  Tom. 

"  No  ;  don't  you  see  it's  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  ?" 

We  were  startled  at  his  words,  and 
looked  shoreward  ;  the  ocean  in  its  might 
had  broken  over  the  sandy  barricade  and 
changed  the  Broadwater  at  this  pouit  into 
a  raging  sea. 

Tom,  with  his  jaws  set  tight,  his  hat 
gone  and  his  long  hair  lashing  over  his 
face,  pulled  diagonally  to  the  right,  so  as 
to  get  out  of  the  chasm  caused  by  the 
bubbling,  churning,  seething  breakers. 
We  worked  manfully  at  the  oars,  but  the 
onslaught  of  the  waves,  aided  by  the  wind, 
fought  us  back.  Again  and  again  we 
would  advance,  then  recede,  until  by  a 
lucky  spurt  we  gained  a  momentum  that 
enabled  us  slowly  to  forge  ahead,  and  we 
had  gone  fully  three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
tance when  a  huge  breaker  came  charg- 
ing over  the  sand  dunes  like  a  thing  of 
life  and  struck  us  slantways.  We  saw 
Tom's  boat  hurled  in  air  and  fall  bottom 
up,  while  our  own  was  within  an  ace  of 
being  swamped  and  spun  around  like  a 
top.  As  it  was,  we  shipped  about  a  bar- 
relf ul  of  water.  By  a  frantic  struggle  we 
brought  her  head  round,  and  made  for 
the  spot  where  Tom  had  gone  down.  We 
soon  saw  him  swimming  for  us,  and  as  I 
stooped  down  to  assist  him  in  he  shouted 
to  me  that  he  could  hang  on,  and  to  pull 


for  the  shore.  Another  fight  against  sea 
and  wind,  and  we  got  within  thirty  yards 
or  so  of  the  beach,  but  our  utmost  eft'orts 
could  not  send  the  boat  another  step  ;  the 
combined  weight  of  the  gallons  of  water 
within  and  our  own  gravity  was  too  much 
for  her,  and  every  moment  the  spray 
would  rain  in  showers. 

One  good  thing  in  our  favor  was  the 
water  was  not  deep.  We  could  feel  the 
keel  strike  against  the  bottom  with  a 
powerful  force  as  the  boat  dropped  in 
the  dip.  Tom,  who  had  worked  his  way 
to  the  bow,  now  sang  out  to  us  to  heave 
the  anchor  and  jump  out,  as  the  boat 
would  soon  be  pounded  to  pieces.  I 
slipped  the  iron  over,  and  Fox  and  my- 
self leaped  into  the  boiling  surf.  As 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  neither  of  us  felt 
the  icy  coldness  then — our  feelings  were 
too  much  wrought  up. 

Now  commenced  a  struggle  for  life. 
The  water  in  a  calm  was  not  our  waist 
deep,  but  the  great  swash  of  the  breakers 
several  feet  high  would  pass  completely 
over  our  heads,  and  leave  us  blowing, 
blinded  and  nearly  breathless.  Fortu- 
nately we  were  all  practiced  swimmers, 
thoroughly  understanding  surf  bathing, 
and,  better  than  all,  we  kept  our  nerve 
and  did  not  get  rattled.  We  were  often 
swept  off  our  feet,  but,  clinging  to  and 
helping  each  other,  we  would  rise  and, 
making  a  dash,  advance  several  feet  and 
await  the  next  onset,  which  would  over- 
whelm us  for  the  time.  In  this  way  we 
reached  land,  got  to  a  solid  part  of  the 
island,  and,  crossing  the  island  higher  up, 
arrived  at  the  ocean's  beach.  We  were 
soon  running  for  the  lighthouse,  about 
two  miles  off  or  thereabouts.  It  did  not 
take  us  long  to  reach  the  place,  and  we 
found  everybody  in  an  intense  state  of 
excitement.  The  coastguard  men  had 
already  launched  the  lifeboat  to  go  to 
our  assistance.  Tom's  wife  was  crying 
and  praying  in  one  breath,  and  when  her 
liege  lord  appeared  she  flung  herself  on  the 
iced  garments  with  a  fervor  that  would 
have  been  affecting  if  it  had  not  been  so 
laughable.     The  captain  took  us  in  hand. 

"It  is  my  business  to  attend  to  ship- 
wrecks," he  said,  "  and  if  you  are  not 
half-drowned  castaways  I  never  saw  any." 

First  thawing  our  outer  clothes  by  the 
hot  stove,  he  disrobed  us,  concocted  a  hot 
drink  of  medicinal  brandy  and  ginger, 
and  made  two  of  his  men  rub  us  down 
with  hot  flannel.  Then  placing  us  in  bed, 
piling  about  a  dozen  blankets  over  each, 
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he  left  us  to  our  slumbers,  and  in  a  few 
hours  we  got  up,  feeling  as  fresh  as  the 
typical  lark.  That  evening  we  sat  around 
the  fire  talking  about  the  affair. 

"It's  my  pra'ars  as  saved  you,"  inter- 
rupted Uncle  Simo'n,  who  had  been  hover- 
ing near,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  in 
his  say.  "■  I  done  prayed  for  you  all  dis 
mornin'.  Mitey  narrer  'scape  ;  minds  me 
of  the  time  when  young  Marse  Carter, 
son  of  old  Marse  John,  went —  " 


"  That  will  do,  Uncle  Simon,"  said  the 
keeper,  "  we  don't  want  you  to  strain  your 
imagination  ;  it  might  break.  Go  out  and 
bring  in  an  armful  of  wood." 

A  few  days  after  we  bid  adieu  to  our 
hospitable  entertainers  and  left  Smith 
Island  with  a  large  stock  of  pleasant 
memories,  but  to  this  day  Mr.  Fox  and 
myself  never  cease  to  wonder  how  many 
brant  we  killed  in  that  morning's  sport 
on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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LOST     IN     THE     JUNGLE. 

BY  A.   C.   ALLEN  CHAMBERLAIN. 


that  chain  of  mountains 
sometimes  called  the 
backbone  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  of 
which  our  Rockies  form 
an  important  part,  the  low- 
est .elevation  is  reached 
about  midway  its  length 
in  the  state  of  Nicaragua, 
Central  America,  where  it  spreads  itself 
out  into  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  lesser  hills, 
with  a  few  prominent  peaks  here  and 
there  almost  to  the  Atlantic  side.  Well 
over  toward  the  Pacific  coast  lie  the  two 
large  lakes  of  Managua  and  Nicaragua, 
and  from  the  latter  runs  the  largest  river 
of  that  country,  the  San  Juan,  in  an  east- 
erly direction  to  the  Atlantic. 

Through  this  country  it  is  proposed  to 
cut  an  interoceanic  canal,  using  the  nat- 
ural waterways  of  the  San  Juan  and  Lake 
Nicaragua,  in  connection  with  short  arti- 
ficial passages,  locks,  etc.  Several  impor- 
tant estimates  and  surveys  have  been  made 
for  this  work,  one  dating  as  far  back  as 
1820,  but  the  first  one  for  the  route  finally 
decided  upon  was  run  some  four  years 
ago,  and  during  the  winter  of  1887-8  a 
more  elaborate  survey  of  this  line  was 
made.  It  is  with  this  last  survey  that 
our  story  lies. 

The  corps  of  engineers,  assistants,  etc., 
being  broken  up  into  several  parties  and 
stationed  along  the  route  of  the  canal, 
the  work  in  hand  was  divided  up  among 
them.  These  stations  or  camps  were 
several  miles  apart,  and  the  only  means 
of  communication  between  them  was  by 
boats  on  the  rivers,  the  surrounding  coun- 
try being  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle. 


with  here  and  there  vast  tracts  of  swamp. 
The  woods,  full  of  pumas,  chanchos  or 
wild  hogs,  droves  of  monkeys,  reptiles 
and  insects  innumerable,  made  travel 
through  them  rather  perilous  if  not  im- 
possible, except  for  the  native  rubber 
hunters,  who  know  these  river  bottoms 
perfectly.  On  an  island  in  the  San  Juan, 
some  forty  miles  above  Greytown,  the 
seaport  of  the  Atlantic  side,  was  located 
Camp  Carazo,  the  headquarters  station  of 
the  expedition.  Directly  opposite  this 
camp,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Francisco,  a  tributary 
of  the  San  Juan.  On  the  southwest 
slopes  of  the  main  ridge  of  hills,  but  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  this  point,  rise 
the  two  streams,  Los  Cascades  and 
Los  Chanchos,  which,  flowing  southerly, 
shortly  unite  with  the  San  Francisco. 
From  the  eastern  slope  of  this  same 
ridge,  and  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  source  of  the  Cascados,  rises  the 
Deseado,  a  stream  which  forms  the  head- 
waters of  the  San  Juanillo,  also  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  San  Juan,  while  from  the 
northern  slope  of  this  watershed  come 
the  headwaters  of  the  Indian  River, 
about  equally  distant  from  the  sources  of 
Los  Chanchos  and  El  Deseado,  but  just 
across  the  crest  of  the  divide.  The  In- 
dian River,  flowing  in  a  northeasterly  di- 
rection for  some  seventy-five  miles,  finally 
empties  into  the  Atlantic  about  ten  miles 
above  Greytown. 

Early  one  morning,  having  partaken  of 
their  ration  of  coffee  and  rolls,  which  is  al- 
ways served  immediately  on  turning  out, 
the  lieutenant  chief  engineer  of  the  expe- 
dition and  his  special  boatmen,  Solomon 
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and  Ansel,  embarked  from  Camp  Carazo 
in  a  canoe  for  one  of  the  other  stations, 
Camp  Elvira,  situated  on  Los  Cascades. 

While  they  are  paddling  up  the  San 
Francisco,  admiring  the  magnificent  trop- 
ical foliage  and  flowers,  with  noisy  par- 
rots and  macaws  flapping  their  many  and 
bright  hued  plumes  among  the  trees,  start- 
ling droves  of  monkeys  at  their  breakfast 
of  cocoa  nuts,  or  awakening  an  occa- 
sional alligator  dozily  lying  on  the  banks  ; 
let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  men  in 
the  canoe.  Our  eyes  turn  to  the  figure 
wielding  the  paddle  so  dexterously  in  the 
sternsheets,  bending  over  his  blade  and 
throwing  all  the  muscles  of  his  mighty 
arms  and  shoulders  into  his  work. 

At  every  stroke,  long,  sweeping  and 
graceful,  the  canoe  seems  almost  to 
spring  from  the  water.  This  is  old  Solo- 
mon. I  say  old  because  he  was  always 
spoken  of  as  such,  but  was  in  reality  not 
over  forty.  This  man,  who  is  to  be  our 
hero,  is  a  member  of  that  now  almost 
extinct  tribe  known  as  Caribs.  He  is  of 
herculean  strength,  measuring  quite  six 
feet  two  or  three,  and  weighing  over  two 
hundred  pounds,  but  without  an  ounce  of 
superfluous  flesh.  In  profile  the  upper 
half  of  his  face  resembles  that  of  an  In- 
dian, the  lower  half  being  covered  by 
a  mustache  and  sparse  beard.  His  full 
face  is  that  of  a  negro,  broad  nostrils 
and  thick  lips,  and  his  skin  quite  as  black 
as  an  African's.  His  dress  is  simple  in  the 
extreme.  A  light  straw  hat  covers  his 
short,  black,  loosely-curling  hair  ;  a  flan- 
nel shirt — invariably  worn  outside  the 
trousers,  after  the  manner  of  the  boat- 
men of  the  country — with  open  throat 
disclosing  the  massive  muscles  of  his 
chest,  the  sleeves  rolled  well  above  the 
elbows  to  give  his  sinewy  arms  more 
play.  His  legs  thrust  into  gray  cotton 
trousers,  with  feet  and  ankles  bare.  This 
simple  and  inexpensive  wardrobe  was 
always  scrupulously  clean,  as  health  in 
the  tropics  depends  largely  upon  cleanli- 
ness. In  short,  Solomon  presented  a  per- 
fect type  of  boatman  and  woodsman,  able 
to  cope  with  all  manner  of  hardship,  and 
of  untold  endurance. 

Ansel,  the  bow  man,  is  also  a  Carib,  but 
though  of  more  than  ordinary  strength 
and  ability  as  boatman  and  woodsman, 
yet  he  is  far  inferior  to  his  fellow  paddler 
in  every  physical  respect. 

It  being  but  9  o'clock  when  we  reach 
Camp  Elvira  we  find  the  officers  just 
sitting   down    to   breakfast   in  the    mess 


tent.  Let  us  follow  the  chief  in.  Al- 
most immediately  the  conversation  turns 
to  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  it  is 
found  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  send 
some  important  dispatches  to  a  neighbor- 
ing station,  located  some  six  miles  over 
the  hills  to  the  east.  Both  stations  lay 
very  near  the  old  trail  of  the  1885  survey, 
and,  as  Solomon  knew  that  route,  having 
crossed  it  in  '85,  the  officer  chose  him  as 
his  messenger  and  decided  to  send  him 
that  way,  the  distance  being  so  short  that 
he  could  easily  reach  his  destination  be- 
fore nightfall,  while  to  go  by  river  would 
take  quite  three  days.  Therefore,  calling 
Solomon,  the  chief  explains  matters  brief- 
ly, and,  telling  him  to  prepare  immedi- 
ately for  the  trip,  sits  down  to  write  his 
dispatches.  To  accompany  Solomon  a 
Jamaican  negro  was  detailed,  younger 
than  the  Carib,  but  muscular  and  hardy, 
a  man  who  looked  equal  to  almost  any 
amount  of  hardship  and  exposure,  yet  by 
no  means  as  massive  as  the  older  man. 

Taking  a  can  of  salmon  and  some  hard 
tack  for  lunch,  a  shotgun  and  cartridges 
for  emergencies,  and  the  inevitable  ma- 
chete— a  long  and  heavy  knife  carried  by 
almost  everyone  in  the  woods — they  set 
out  about  10  in  the  forenoon.  The  trail, 
having  choked  up  considerably  with  the 
quick-growing  tropical  vines  and  flora  of 
four  years,  was  somewhat  difficult  to  fol- 
low. But  moving  in  single  file,  after  the 
manner  of  traveling  in  the  jungle,  the 
leader  walking  with  drawn  machete,  by  a 
deft  swinging  motion  of  the  sword  arm 
the  vines,  opposing  branches,  and  even 
saplings  an  inch  in  diameter  are  easily  cut 
away,  almost  without  impeding  the  gait 
of  the  party.  Thus  our  dispatch  bearers 
traveled,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  all  the 
while  to  make  sure  they  did  not  wander 
from  the  trail. 

After  a  short  halt  at  noonday  by  a 
stream  for  lunch,  having  traveled  a  little 
less  than  half  of  their  journey,  our  men 
set  out  once  more,  and  for  a  time  fol- 
lowed the  bank  of  this  same  brook,  brill- 
iant with  lovely  orchids  and  scarlet  pas- 
sion flowers.  Suddenly  out  of  the  jungle 
rushes  a  wild,  yelling  mass  of  animals, 
and  as  suddenly  they  disappear  in  the 
brush  on  the  other  side  of  the  trail,  and 
can  be  heard  tearing  off  through  the 
woods  at  a  mad  pace.  Solomon  stops 
not  a  minute,  but  with  the  single  ex- 
clamation, "  Chanchos  !  "  he  turns  and 
plunges  into  the  jungle  in  hot  pursuit, 
with  the  negro  close  at  his  heels.     In  the 
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heat  of  the  chase  they  took  but  little  note 
of  their  bearings,  and  soon  crossed  the 
hills  which  lay  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  trail. 

Some  low  branch  hills  at  this  point,  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Chanchos  and 
Cascades,  take  the  form  of  a  Y,  the 
angle  pointing  south,  and  in  following 
the  hogs  the  men  crossed  in  the  apex  of 
the  angle  into  the  valley  between  the 
northern  arms  of  the  ridge.  Not  coming 
up  with  their  game  Solomon  decided  to 
retrace  their  steps  to  the  trail,  fearing  he 
should  be  lost  in  this  valley  and  have  to 
camp  over  night.  This  would  be  most 
uncomfortable,  it  being  then  the  wet  sea- 
son and  rain  falling  most  of  the  time. 
Banks  of  heavy,  rain-loaded  clouds  ob- 
scured the  sun,  effectually  cutting  off  that 
source  of  guidance  to  their  bearings,  and 
in  trying  to  find  their  track  through  the 
brake  they  worked  to  the  left  and  crossed 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  hills.  While  mov- 
ing easterly  searching  for  the  trail,  which 
in  reality  lay  to  the  south  and  ran  par- 
allel to  the  course  they  were  then  pur- 
suing, they  struck  a  creek,  which  Solomon 
took  to  be  the  Deseado,  which  stream  he 
knew  crossed  the  old  trail  not  far  from 
their  destination,  and  they  therefore  fol- 
lowed its  banks.  After  traveling  several 
miles  night  overtook  them,  and  still  no 
signs  of  the  trail.  Solomon  then  gave 
himself  up  for  lost,  and  making  a  rough 
shelter  of  sidte  leaves  both  men  turned  in 
supperless,  one  watching  while  the  other 
slept.  During  all  that  long  and  weary 
night  the  man  on  watch  could  every  now 
and  then  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  gleaming 
eyes  of  a  puma,  prowling  about  their 
bivouac  under  cover  of  the  deep,  dark 
shadows  of  the  jungle.  But  an  occa- 
sional firebrand  sent  flying  in  his  direction 
kept  him  at  a  distance  until  daylight 
drove  him  slinking  back  to  his  lair. 

Thus  they  passed  the  night,  and  with 
the  earliest  morning  light  struck  out  to- 
ward the  rising  sun,  still  keeping  up  their 
courage  with  hopes  of  a  speedy  rescue, 
but  yet  fearing  the  worst,  viz.,  slow  but 
sure  starvation.  Solomon,  now  knowing 
for  a  certainty  that  he  was  lost,  deter- 
mined that  his  best  course  was  to  follow 
this  stream,  as  it  must  reach  the  coast 
sooner  or  later.  But  he  did  not  then 
know  what  stream  it  was.  In  realit)^  they 
were  on  one  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Indian  River,  which,  as  before  explained, 
rise  but  a  few  hundred  feet  from  those 
of  the  Chanchos  and  Deseado,   but  flow 


northerly,  while  the  waters  of  the  latter 
run  toward  the  south.  During  their  sec- 
ond day's  march  Solomon  shot  a  parrot, 
and  as  their  matches  had  become  soaked 
they  were  forced  to  eat  it  raw.  This  was 
their  first  meal  since  the  previous  noon. 

That  night  they  passed  in  camp  by 
the  stream,  while  another  puma  kept  a 
constant  and  watchful  eye  upon  them 
throughout  their  sleepless  vigil.  The 
morning  of  the  third  day  dawned  to  find 
the  Jamaican  broken  down  with  fever, 
and  so  weak  and  ill  as  to  make  walking 
impossible.  But  the  Carib,  still  tough 
and  strong,  though  severely  strained  by 
hunger,  knew  that  delay  would  be  fatal. 
Therefore  the  Jamaican's  blanket  and  all 
other  superfluous  luggage  were  thrown 
aside,  but  the  gun,  though  now  rendered 
useless  by  the  wetting  of  the  cartridges, 
Solomon  insisted  on  taking  along,  for,  as 
he  afterward  explained  to  the  officer  to 
whom  he  returned  it,  ruined  by  rust  : 
"  Yo'  see,  sah,  de  gun  b'long  to  de  com- 
p'ny,  sah,  so's  I  habe  no  right  to  leabe  dat 
in  de  jungle,  sah."  Thus  their  luggage 
was  considerably  lightened,  and  Solomon, 
shouldering  his  ill  comrade,  strode  off 
through  the  jungle,  still  keeping  with  the 
stream. 

The  Carib  must  have  traveled  many 
miles  with  his  human  load,  for  he  made 
no  halt  until  well  into  the  day,  and  not 
then  till,  finding  his  strength  fast  giving 
way  for  want  of  food,  he  plainly  saw  that 
unless  he  should  devise  some  mode  of 
traveling  other  than  walking,  he  could 
not  long  survive. 

The  creek  had  now  joined  another,  and 
the  stream  thus  augmented  became  much 
broader  and  deeper.  After  much  thinking 
and  scheming  Solomon  hit  upon  an  idea 
which  he  immediately  put  in  operation. 
Finding  a  good-sized  log  lying  in  the 
stream  and  caught  by  the  long  vines  de- 
pending from  the  branches  of  the  trees 
on  the  bank,  he  soon  cut  it  free,  and  tak- 
ing withes  of  the  tough  bejuco  vine,  which 
grows  plentifully  throughout  these  jun- 
gles, he  at  length,  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  lashing  his  com- 
panion and  himself  to  their  improvised 
lifebuoy  and  set  themselves  adrift,  their 
heads  and  shoulders  only  being  above 
water.  The  current  was  extremely  slug- 
gish, and  for  four  days  and  nights  they 
drifted  slowly  eastward. 

The  Jamaican  soon  became  unconscious, 
and  the  Carib  must  have  lost  his  head 
as  well,  for,  incited  by  his  native  supersti- 
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tion,  he  afterward  told,  with  the  fullest 
belief  in  its  realit3^  that  one  day,  as  they 
were  floating,  a  little  wild  man  came  sud- 
denly out  of  the  jungle  to  the  river  oank, 
and,  beckoning  to  Solomon,  ran  back  into 
the  woods.  This  strange  creature  v^'^as 
armed  with  a  gun,  with  which  he  was 
continually  shooting  at  something  in  the 
brush,  and  after  each  shot  the  floating 
man  could  see  a  little  ball  of  fire  rise 
into  the  air  and  there  apparently  dissolve. 
He  disappeared  as  suddenly  and  myste- 
riously as  he  had  come  and  was  seen  no 
more.  All  along  the  banks  lay  innumera- 
ble alligators  watching  for  their  prey,  and 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees  overhang- 
ing the  stream  huge  serpents  suspended 
their  slippery  lengths,  but  neither  molest- 
ed our  helpless  wanderers.  Thus  they 
slowly  drifted  seaward  till  the  morning  of 
the  eighth  day  out,  and  of  the  fifth  on 
the  river,  when  arriving  at  an  Indian  vil- 
lage they  were  picked  up  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  cared  for  till  the  following 
morning.  Here  they  learned  of  their 
whereabouts,  and  that  they  were  on  the 
Indian  River.  The  Jamaican  was  then  in 
no  condition  to  be  moved,  but  Solomon 
was  so  far  restored  by  food  and  sleep  as 
to  feel  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  journey 
immediately.  His  duty  to  the  canal  peo- 
ple, and  the  responsibility  of  delivering 
those  dispatches  being  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  made  him  anxious  to  push  ahead 
at  once  himself  and  leave  his  comrade  in 
the  charge  of  their  benefactors  until  he 
could  return  with  men  and  a  canoe  to  re- 
move him.  But  the  negro  would  follow  if 
Solomon  must  go,  and  both  embarked  in 
a  dugout,  with  one  of  their  Indian  pro- 
tectors, for  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  some  twenty  miles  below.  From 
here  they  must  walk  southward  down  the 
beach  ten  miles  to  Greytown.  This  was 
an  arduous  journey,  the  entire  distance 
being  ankle  deep  through  fine  white  sand, 
heated  to  an  almost  unbearable  tempera- 
ture by  the  scorching  tropical  sun.  Bare- 
footed, bareheaded,  ragged  and  weary, 
Solomon  staggered  up  to  the  company's 
quarters  in  Greytown  that  evening,  just  at 


dusk,  helping  his  fainting  comrade,  whom 
he  had  had  to  carry  almost  the  whole  way. 

The  officers  sitting  and  lounging  on  the 
broad  piazza,  smoking  their  after-dinner 
pipes  and  puros,  saw  the  two  men  stag- 
gering up  the  beach  through  the  fast 
gathering  darkness,  but  supposing  them 
to  be  some  straggling  natives  who  had 
been  imbibing  over  much  strong  water,  or 
agiia  ardienie^  as  the  native  intoxicant  is 
called,  they  paid  them  but  little  attention, 
and  not  until  they  had  staggered  up  on 
the  very  piazza  itself  did  they  recognize 
them.  Then  Solomon,  grasping  a  post 
with  one  hand  and  leaning  on  his  rusty 
gun  with  the  other,  drew  his  tired  frame 
put  to  its  full  height  and  stared  wildly 
about.  The  negro  fell  fainting  to  the 
floor.  Recovering  somewhat  from  their 
surprise,  the  officers  crowded  around, 
recognizing  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  helped  the  poor  fellows  into  the 
quarters.  Once  they  had  the  wretched 
men  in  comparative  comfort,  and  had 
brought  the  negro  too,  all  began  plying 
Solomon  with  question  after  question. 
Poor,  faithful  Solomon — powerful,  hardy 
and  stolid — here  almost  broke  down,  and 
being  too  weak  to  talk,  merely  waved 
them  back  with  his  hand  and  hoarsely 
asked  :  "  Please,  sahs,  gib  us  somefin  t' 
eat." 

The  doctors,  seeing  their  weak  condi- 
tion, ordered  some  simple  but  nourishing 
food,  and,  thus  refreshed,  Solomon  re- 
lated the  story  of  their  hardships  mainly 
as  here  recounted.  Next  morning  Solo- 
mon tipped  the  scales  at  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,  showing  a  loss  of  over  forty 
pounds  in  their  nine  days'  wanderings. 
But  despite  this  tremendous  reduction  in 
flesh  and  all  the  sufferings  he  had  so 
lately  been  through,  he  first  delivered  the 
dispatches  to  the  chief  of  the  local  party 
for  immediate  forwarding  to  their  desti- 
nation, and  then  announced  his  intention 
of  returning  to  headquarters  that  day 
to  resume  his  duties.  No  arguments  or 
entreaties  could  dissuade  him  from  this 
purpose,  and  he  departed  on  the  morning 
steamer  up  river. 
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Chapter  IX. — Continued. 

T  all  events  Mr.  Bygrove's 
anxiety  was  re- 
lieved on  one 
point.  His  mes- 
s  a  g  e  from  the 
grand  stand  in- 
formed him  that 
he  could  have  a 
very  good  box 
on  payment  of  20 
guineas,  the  renter  of  which  was  pre- 
vented from  being  present.  This  mes- 
sage simply  required  an  answer  to  clinch 
the  bargain,  and  that  Mr.  Bygrove  im- 
mediately sent ;  now  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Charlie  Trayton.  The  afternoon  wore 
tediously  away.  Mr.  Bygrove  vaguely  os- 
cillates between  the  hall  and  the  smok- 
ing room,  watching  in  the  former  the  ap- 
parently endless  evolutions  of  the  tape, 
though  the  results  thereon  are  as  incom- 
prehensible to  him  as  if  written  in  Arabic. 
He  gazes  at  the  constantly  varying  bet- 
ting on  the  Hunt  Cup  as  solemnly  as  if 
it  conveyed  some  information  to  him ; 
but  as  he  has  no  conception  even  of  what 
is  the  name  of  the  horse  that  his  nephew 
has  backed  for  him,  needless  to  say  he 
profits  but  little  by  the  study.  In  the 
smoking  room  he  is  conscious  of  having 
consumed  more  tobacco  that  afternoon 
than  he  habitually  gets  through  in  a 
week.  He  has  made  two  excursions  to 
his  daughter's  room,  only  in  the  first  m- 
stance  to  find  it  strewn  with  millinery 
and  to  be  earnestly  entreated  to  go  away, 
and  in  the  second  to  find  that  she  had 
gone  out.  He  seized  upon  the  evening 
papers  the  moment  they  came  in,  and  still 
more  confused  his  mind  with  the  sporting 
intelligence,  compared  his  watch  with  the 
hotel  clocks,  and  went  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  vagaries  that  a  restless,  irritable 
man,  condemned  to  inaction,  would  be 
likely  to  perpetrate.  A  little  before  7  he 
once  more  wandered  into  the  hall,  and  to 


his  intense  delight  his  eye  fell  upon  his 
nephew,  who  was  scribbling  a  hasty  note 
at  one  of  the  tables. 

"  Charlie  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

"  Uncle  Robert,  by  all  that's  unfathom- 
able !  "  cried  Trayton.  "I  was  just  this 
minute  scribbling  a  line  to  you.  How- 
ever, as  you're  here,  there's  no  need  for 
that,"  he  continued,  tearing  up  the  note,  and 
throwing  it  into  the  waste-paper  basket  as 
he  spoke.  "  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it 
more  quickly  and  clearly  than  I  can  put 
it  on  paper.  You  don't  mean  you've  come 
up  from  Dullerton  on  purpose  to  see  it,  do 
you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Bygrove.  "  I 
was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety  m 
that  I  could  stay  down  there  no  longer.  * 
It  will  be  a  positive  relief  when  it's  all 
over,  let  it  finish  which  way  it  may.  Yes, 
Charlie,  it  will  be  a  positive  relief  to  be 
ruined  and  have  done  with  it." 

"It's  as  well  not  to  be  too  sanguine," 
returned  Trayton;  "but  on  the  other 
hand,  there's  no  use  being  terribly  down 
in  your  luck  till  you've  tried  it.  You're 
excited  now.  Come  and  let's  get  some 
dinner.  You'll  feel  more  yourself  after 
something  to  eat,  and  a  good  glass  of 
wine.  Wish  I'd  known  you  were  coming, 
though,  and  I'd  have  got  you  a  stall  next  « 
to  mine."  m 

"  I've  got  a  box,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  By- 
grove.  "You'll  see  the  race  to-morrow 
from  there,  or  I  shall  never  understand  it. 
Who  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  take  down 
with  me — Ellen  !  She  would  come  up  to 
town  with  me,"  continued  the  manufac- 
turer, hurriedly  ;  "and  then  she  got  hold 
of  your  letter,  Charlie,  and  read  it,  and 
found  I  had  a  bet  upon  the  race,  and  de- 
clared we  must  go  and  see  it.  She  doesn't 
know  the  truth,  and  you  must  not  let  her 
know  it,  mind.  She  thinks  I've  only  the 
^50  you  mention  on  it.  Leave  it  so  ; 
don't  let  her  k^ow  any  more.  That's 
quite  gambling  enough  for  a  man  who 
never  did  such  a  thing  before." 
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"  Uncle  Robert,"  said  Charlie  Trayton, 
solemnly,  "■  you  weren't  intended  for  the 
turf  ;  the  excitement  would  wear  you  out 
in  a  twelvemonth." 

"Whoever  thought  I  was,"  retorted 
Mr.  Bygrove,  irritably.  "  I've  been  mad 
enough  to  try  it  this  once,  and,  win  or 
lose,  shall  never  tempt  fortune  again." 

Charlie  made  no  reply.  He  glanced 
incredulously  at  his  uncle  for  a  moment. 
"  Hum  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  I 
wonder  if  he'll  stick  to  that  resolution 
should  he  chance  to  be  'blooded.'  " 

However,  the  two  gentlemen  ascended 
to  their  rooms  to  prepare  for  dinner  in 
tolerably  good  spirits.  On  their  way  up 
in  the  lift  Charlie  briefly  informed  Mr. 
Bygrove  that  he  had  pretty  near  executed 
the  whole  of  his  commission. 

"  You  shall  have  all  particulars  to-night 
in  the  smoking  room,  and  at  all  events 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  have  a 
pleasant  day  to-morrow.  Time  enough 
for  sackcloth  and  ashes  when  the  battle 
has  gone  against  us,"  said  the  young  man, 
laughing,  as,  arrived  at  their  own  floor, 
they  got  out.  "  I  shall  see  Nellie,  of 
course,  at  dinner." 

The  manufacturer  nodded.  In  spite  of 
the  nervous  excitability  with  which  Mr. 
Bygrove  in  vain  struggled,  that  was  a 
very  pleasant  meal  to,  at  all  events,  two 
of  the  trio. 

Nellie  was  wild  with  delight  at  the  idea 
of,  for  the  first  time,  seeing  that  Ascot  of 
which  she  had  so  often  read,  while  Char- 
lie, needless  to  say,  was  equally  in  spirits 
at  the  idea  of  passing  an  afternoon  in  the 
society  of  the  girl  he  was  engaged  to. 
He  at  once  undertook  the  commissariat 
department,  and  speedily  arranged  with 
the  hotel  people  that  one  of  their  myr- 
midons in  charge  of  a  substantial  luncheon 
basket  should  accompany  them  to  Ascot, 
"given,"  as  he  said,  "only  fine  weather, 
and  I  intend  you  to  have  a  real  out-and- 
out  picnic,  Nell." 

"  There's  something  more  than  weather, 
sir,"  rejoined  the  girl,  laughing  gaily. 
"  I  left  poor  Janet  stitching  for  dear  life 
when  I  came  down,  and  just  suppose  she 
doesn't  get  finished  ?  " 

"  I'd  sooner  suppose  storms  and  a  cata- 
clysm than  any  such  thing." 

"  That's  all  you  know  about  it,"  said 
Miss  Bygrove.  "  A  girl  can  go  to  Ascot 
in  rain  and  a  waterproof,  but  she  must 
have  a  decent  frock  under  the  waterproof 
in  case  the  sun  shines  out." 

After    Miss    Bygrove    had    retired,   her 


father  and  Charlie  adjourned  to  the 
smoking  room,  and  there  the  latter  in- 
formed his  uncle  that  Flycatcher  was  the 
horse  which  he  had  selected  for  Mr.  By- 
grove to  sink  or  swim  by. 

"  I  have  taken  these  three  bets  for  you," 
he  said.  "I  secured  ;^i,25o  to  ^^50  at 
Tattersall's  yesterday  ;  to-day  before 
racing  I  took  ^1,000  to  ^80,  and  at  the 
finish  had  some  difficulty  in  capturing 
another  ^1,000  to  ;^ioo  ;  so,  as  things 
stand  at  the  present  moment,  you  stand 
to  win  ^^3,250,  and  have  only  laid  out 
;^23o  out  of  your  ^300.  If  you  like 
to  lay  out  another  ^50  at  whatever  the 
price  may  be  to-morrow  morning  you 
can  do  so,  and  from  all  I  can  hear  you'll 
have  a  very  good  run  for  your  money. 
Young  Lysons,  the  boy  who  is  going  to 
ride  him,  is  a  clever  lad,  and  quite  as 
good  as  any  of  the  young  ones,  but  I'm 
bound  to  tell  you  that  Dickson's  stable 
are  very  confident.  Colonel  Leveson  and 
Sir  Ralph  Shuldham  both  think  their  horse 
Lord  Nelson  can't  be  beaten." 

"  No,  Charlie,"  replied  Mr.  Bygrove, 
"  it's  not  worth  while  saving  that  other 
fifty.  Let  it  go  with  the  rest,  and  then 
if  the  fates  are  propitious  there  will  be  a 
margin  for  Nellie  to  spend  in  fallals  and 
millinery  ;  and  now  good  night,  I'm  off  to 
try  and  get  some  sleep.  I'm  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  all  the  trouble  you've 
taken,  let  the  result  be  what  it  will." 


Chapter  X. 

ON    THE    EVE    OF    BATTLE. 

Although  sanguine,  Mrs.  Herrick  is 
not  overconfident  about  the  triumph  of 
Flycatcher.  She  has  had  too  much  ex- 
perience of  racing  not  to  know  how  often 
the  most  astute  calculations  are  upset. 
Colonel  Leveson  is  not  far  wrong  when 
he  says  he  always  bets  against  a  certainty. 
Is  that  not  the  creed  of  the  bookmakers, 
and  do  they  not  in  the  long  run  get  very 
much  the  best  of  the  backers  ?  It  is  rarely 
a  legitimate  member  of  the  fraternity 
comes  to  grief,  while  woe  and  desolation 
are  continually  rife  mid  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents.  The  faith  of  everyone  at 
Broxmore  is  pinned  upon  Flycatcher  ;  lit- 
tle Lysons,  who  has  been  down  to  ride 
him  a  gallop  or  two,  declares  "  he's  as 
sweet  a  colt  as  ever  I  crossed  ;  Mrs.  Her- 
rick can  put  him  anywhere,"  and  is  quite 
enthusiastic  about  his  mount  for  the 
Hunt  Cup.  Tom  Skelton's  verdict  is 
that  the  colt  is  fit  to  run  for  his  life  and 
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is  bound  to  be  there  or  thereabouts.  "  I 
should  think  that  he'll  be  sure  to  beat 
Lord  Nelson,  let  me  do  all  I  can  ;  but 
Dickson  tells  me  their  horse  is  amazingly 
well  just  now,  and  I  know  that  the  whole 
stable  believes  that  the  race  is  at  their 
mercy.  I  wish  heartily  that  I  wasn't  go- 
ing to  ride  him,  but  of  course,  having 
taken  Sir  Ralph's  retainer,  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse." 

"  That's  all  nonsense,  Tom,"  replied 
Mrs.  Herrick.  "  I  know  you  wish  me 
every  success  ;  I  know  you'd  have  ridden 
like  the  demon  they  sometimes  call  you, 
had  it  been  possible,  for  me.  If  you  beat 
me,"  she  continued,  with  rather  a  dreary 
smile,  "  it'll  be  all  in  the  way  of  business, 
and  I'd  sooner  it  was  you  than  anybody 
else." 

"  It's  something  more  than  that,"  re- 
joined the  jockey — "although  if  I  could 
that  would  make  me  refuse  the  mount ; 
but  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  shall  get  into 
trouble  over  this  race." 

"  Good  gracious  !  in  what  way,  Tom  ?" 
exclaimed  Polly,  who  was  present  at  this 
discussion. 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  you,"  replied 
Skelton.  "  I'm  never  nervous  in  the  sad- 
dle, nor  is  the  straight  mile  at  Ascot  a 
course  to  be  funky  about.  I  only  know 
it  is  so.  I've  an  idea  I  shall  come  to  grief 
of  some  sort  about  it." 

Polly  looked  very  grave.  She  was  an- 
ticipating her  outing  as  eagerly  as  Miss 
Bygrove  ;  but  there  was  a  bitterness 
mixed  in  Polly's  cup  which  Ellen  was 
fortunately  spared.  The  former  knew 
what  a  matter  of  moment  it  was  to  her 
mother  that  Flycatcher  should  win  this 
race,  while  the  latter  was  in  complete  ig- 
norance that  the  Hunt  Cup  was  a  thing 
of  any  importance  to  her  father.  She 
knew  he  had  got  a  bet  upon  it,  and  that 
it  was  always  pleasanter  to  win  than  to 
lose,  but  had  no  idea  that  there  was  much 
to  moan  about,  should  it  turn  out  that  he 
had  wagered  more  rashly  than  wisely. 
But  Polly  was  still  further  disheartened 
by  her  lover's  depression,  for  if  Tom  Skel- 
ton had  not  as  yet  declared  himself,  the 
events  of  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
quite  justified  the  girl  in  believing  that 
he  shortly  would.  She  could  not  see 
what  harm  could  possibly  come  to  him  ; 
he  was  running  no  more  risk  than  he 
did  quite  a  dozen  times  a  week  during 
the  whole  racing  season  ;  but  despond- 
ency is  wont  to  be  catching,  and  a  dread 
of    the    unknown  is  difficult    to  combat. 


Tom  owned  himself  that  he  could  as- 
sign no  reason  for  feeling  depressed  ; 
he  could  only  reiterate  that  he  wished 
he  could  get  out  of  the  whole  business 
for  the  time  and  be  simply  a  looker-on 
during  that  week. 

"  Sir  Ralph's  a  real  good  sort,  Polly, 
but  I  can't  ask  him  to  let  me  off  riding  on 
such  a  cock-and-bull  story  as  that.  Why, 
he'd  burst  out  laughing  and  ask  me  if  I 
felt  afraid  ;  I,  who  never  can  recollect 
being  afraid  of  a  horse  since  I  was  first 
shown  one."  Still  it  was  easy  to  under- 
stand that  this  uncanny  idea  quickly 
communicated  itself  to  Polly. 

In  the  meantime,  Nicholson,  who  had 
been  entrusted  with  Mrs.  Herrick's  com- 
mission, had  picked  up  pretty  well  all  the 
long  odds  obtainable  about  Flycatcher. 
The  bets  Charlie  had  seen  him  take  at 
Tattersall's  were  by  no  means  the  com- 
mencement of  that  gentleman's  opera- 
tions, and  he  had  written  to  Mrs.  Herrick 
to  tell  her  that  he  could  fairly  claim  to 
have  obtained  pretty  well  the  entire  cream 
of  the  market,  and  to  inform  her  that  she 
must  be  content  with  a  considerably 
shorter  price  in  future. 

"  There  was,  fortunately,"  he  observed, 
"hardly  any  competition  to  start  with; 
but  now  people  are  backing  it.  Not  that 
they  know  anything  about  it,  but  simply 
because  it  is  backed.  The  layers,  too, 
are  by  this  time  aware  that  the  horse  has 
been  supported  by  the  stable,  and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  twenty  or  thirty,  you 
must  be  content  to  take  something  about 
ten  in  future.  Please  send  further  in- 
structions." 

"How  much  does  it  all  amount  to?" 
inquired  Tom,  when  Mrs.  Herrick  showed 
him  Nicholson's  letter. 

"  I  stand  to  win  between  five  and  six 
thousand  pounds,  and  I'm  risking  near 
upon  three  hundred  on  it." 

"  Are  you  going  to  have  any  more  ?  " 
inquired  the  jockey. 

"  No,  I  think  that's  as  much  as  I  can 
afford." 

"  Quite  right.  If  it  only  comes  off, 
Mrs.  Herrick,  you'll  do  very  well. 
That's  a  nice  little  stake  to  win.  The 
colt  will  be  worth  money  to  sell,  and,  in 
fact,  you'll  get  out  of  the  training  busi- 
ness very  cleverly  ;  and  now  I  must  be 
off  again.  Next  time  we  meet  it  will  be 
at  Ascot,  and,  of  course,  if  you  change 
your  mind  it  will  be  quite  time  enough 
then  to  tell  Nicholson  to  put  you  a  little 
more  on  Flycatcher." 
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"  Have  you  backed  it  yourself,  Tom  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.   Herrick. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  won't  have  sixpence 
on  the  race.  You  see  I'm  riding  against 
you,  and  if  it  happened  to  be  a  close 
thing  and  yours  won,  and  I  was  known  to 
have  money  on  it,  people  would  be  sure 
to  make  all  sorts  of  ill-natured  remarks 
and  swear  I  didn't  do  my  best  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  always  have  ridden 
straight,  and  I  always  mean  to,  and  I 
don't  want  to  give  folks  even  a  handle 
for  saying  anything  to  the  contrary." 

Mrs.  Herrick  gave  his  hand  a  hearty 
squeeze  as  they  parted.  He  had  ridden 
many  a  good  race  for  her,  and  she  could 
not  have  loved  him  better  had  he  been 
really  her  own  son.  She  was  as  proud 
of  his  fame  and  good  name  as  any  mother 
could  have  been,  and  was  always  hugely 
delighted  to  hear  Tom  say,  as  he  often 
did,  that  he  could  never  rightly  determine 
whether  it  was  old  Herrick  or  his  wife 
who  taught  him  to  ride. 

"  A  little  of  both,  I  suppose,"  he  would 
add,  laughing.  "  But  I  know  the  missus 
had  a  deal  to  say  to  it,  and  the  way  she 
used  to  blow  up  us  boys  at  exercise  was  a 
caution,  I  tell  you.  She  taught  us  to  sit 
pretty,  she  did." 

More  or  less  interested  in  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  Hunt  Cup  are  all  the 
characters  mentioned  in  this  narrative. 
To  Mrs.  Herrick  and  Mr.  Bygrove  it  held 


prospect  of  escape  from  fast-increasing 
difficulties  ;  while  if  Charlie  Trayton  is 
not  pecuniarily  interested,  he  feels  also 
that  he  has  a  considerable  stake  on  the 
issue.  Let  the  speculation  he  has  under- 
taken for  his  uncle  only  be  brought  to  a 
successful  termination,  and  Mr.  Bygrove 
can  scarcely  refuse  him  his  fair  cousin's 
hand,  which  he  means  to  claim  as  his 
"  commission  "  on  the  affair.  Ellen,  her- 
self, is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  fact  that 
this  race  may  retard  or  hasten  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  engagement.  But,  perhaps, 
not  one  of  them  all  is  so  much  troubled 
about  the  business  as  Tom  Skelton.  He 
knows  so  well  what  it  all  means  to  Mrs. 
Herrick,  and  the  idea  of  his  taking  part 
against  her  is  so  utterly  repugnant  to  his 
feelings,  that  he  feels  perfectly  miserable  at 
the  thought  of  the  race.  He  would  have 
refused  any  other  offer  ;  but  a  mount  from 
Dickson's  stable,  with  the  very  liberal  re- 
tainer that  Sir  Ralph  Shuldham  paid  him, 
nothing  but  ill  health  or  inability  to  ride 
the  weight  justified  him  in  declining. 
No  ;  he  must  do  it,  and  fond  as  he  was  of 
riding,  and  keen  as  he  always  was  to  win, 
he  did  hope  for  once  that  he  might  find 
his  horse  well  beaten  at  least  a  hundred 
yards  from  home,  and  yet  he  knew  that 
the  baronet  was  most  liberal  to  his  jock- 
eys when  they  were  successful,  and  that 
he  was  sure  of  receiving  a  very  handsome 
present  if  victorious. 


To  be  continued. 


MY   GIFT. 


Fair  friend,  I  have  not  much,  I  fear, 
Wherewith  to  greet  your  rounded  year. 
Of  gems,  and  gold,  and  costly  stuff 
You  will,  I  know,  have  gifts  enough. 
Let  them  give  what  of  these  they  will, 
I've  but  a  rosebud,  dewy  still, 
Set  in  green  leaves  and  all  aglow. 
You  will  accept  it,  that  I  know — 

And,  then,  whose  gift  is  more  than  mine  ? 

For  what  hath  made  it  sweet  and  fair  ? 
'Twas  sun,  and  star,  and  earth,  and  air, 
And  all  the  widest  heaven  doth  hold. 
And  every  power  that  may  be  told. 
This  that  keeps  the  world  in  place. 
And  this  that  gives  the  dewdrop  grace. 
All  wrought  together  to  this  end 
To  make  it  fair  for  me  to  send — 

O  Love,  whose  gift  is  more  than  mine? 

Edward  Carlton. 


THE    METROPOLIS    OF    THE    TURF. 


BY    CHARLES    TURNER. 


HERE  are  some 
cities  in  the 
world  the  mere 
mention  of 
which  has  the 
magnetic  effect 
"of  creating  in 
the  mind  an  in- 
voluntary  re- 
sponsive picture, 
either  imagina- 
tive or  retro- 
spective. Among 
these  cities  New- 
market certainly 
holds  a  place. 
Just  as  to  the 
mere  mention  of 
Stratford-on-Avon  the  mind  responds,  in- 
voluntarily, "  Shakespeare,"  with  whom 
it  is  imperishably  linked  ;  and  just  as 
the  single  word  "Niagara"  calls  up  a 
figure  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  na- 
ture's forces,  so  does  the  mention  of 
"  Newmarket  "  swerve  the  mind,  without 
conscious  effort,  to  the  horse  and  his 
rider. 

Nor  is  this  sympathy  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  and  the  horse  at  all 
surprising  ;  it  is  indeed  a  transmitted  men- 
tal proclivity,  for  the  horse  and  men  of 
the  race  from  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
springs  have  been,  as  all  prehistoric  evi- 
dence testifies,  inseparable.  Wherever  the 
bones  of  the  man  are  discovered,  in  river 
drift,  in  primitive  fen  or  post-glacial  cave, 
there  or  thereby  are  found  the  remains  of 
his  faithful  servant  and  friend  the  horse. 
Within  historic  times,  even  the  most  re- 
mote, the  horse  has  been  a  part,  and  no 
mean  part,  of  the  nation's  history.  His 
image  is  found  deeply  graved  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  gold  coinage  of  Great 
Britain  500  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  His  form,  traced  by  the  early  Celts, 
and  visible  for  miles  the  country  round, 
stood  gigantically  outlined  on  the  chalk 
hills  of  Bratton  and  of  Gog  Magog.  His 
prowess  in  Britain  evoked  the  admira- 
tion of  Julius  Caesar  near  two  thousand 
years  ago.  His  image  floated  emblaz- 
oned on  the  pennants  of  King  Alfred  and 
still  remains  the  emblem  of  the  men  of 
Kent. 


The  Anglo-Saxon  race  may  be  said  in- 
deed to  have  built  up  the  modern  horse. 
The  best  blood  of  Barbary  and  Arabia, 
hardened  by  skillful  crossing  and  improved 
by  the  emulation  which  the  contests  for 
the  "  Plates  "  and  "  Matches  "  so  dear  to 
our  forefathers  could  alone  have  called 
forth,  has  produced  the  horse  at  his 
best.  On  this  product  of  the  race  course 
fiery  Rupert  charged  at  fatal  Naseby  ;  on 
"  the  twelve  stone  horses  such  as  usually 
run  in  plates,"  as  an  old  French  author 
testifies,  the  officers  of  Queen  Ann,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  thunder- 
ed through  the  Low  Country  wars,  and 
on  him  Scarlett  and  Cardigan  plunged 
through  the  battery  smoke  of  glorious 
yet  fatal  Balaclava. 

And  Newmarket  is  the  metropolis  of 
the  turf,  the  race-horse  lover's  Mecca  ! 
The  very  phrase  "the  turf"  comprehends 
within  its  scope  a  whole  dictionary,  yet 
its  simple  phrase  conveys  a  meaning  so 
clear  as  to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of 
confusion.  "  Turf  "  is,  indeed,  as  neces- 
sary a  concomitant  part  of  other  sports 
as  of  racing,  yet  racing,  preceding  them 
all  in  point  of  time,  obtained  unrivaled 
possession  of  the  term  as  its  own  "sign 
manual,"  and  he  who  would  see  the  turf 
in  all  its  glory  and  all  its  usefulness,  he 
who  would  see  the  race  horse  at  home,  he 
who  would  follow  him  through  all  the 
phases  of  his  existence,  from  his  cradle  to 
his  grave,  must  pay  a  visit  to  the  shrine 
of  Newmarket.  It  is  not  merely  that 
Newmarket  is  a  collection  of  race  courses, 
though  it  is  so,  and  in  that  it  is  most  in- 
teresting, yet  as  mere  race  courses  there 
are  other  places  that  attract  as  wide,  or 
perhaps  wider,  momentary  attention.  Ep- 
som and  the  Derby,  Doncaster  and  "  T* 
Coop,"  as  the  Yorkshireman  has  it.  Royal 
Ascot  and  lordly  Goodwood,  ring  on  the 
ear  and  stir  up  the  echoes  of  the  mind  ; 
they  all  differ  from  Newmarket,  they  are 
either  wholly  or  mainly  "courses." 

Newmarket  is  the  home  of  the  horse. 
Here  he  has  made  his  abiding  place  for 
centuries ;  here  he  is  bred ;  here  he  is 
trained.  He  is  the  fructifying  cause  of 
prosperity  while  he  lives,  and  here  when 
he  dies  his  very  bones  are  mounted  in 
silver  and  become  precious  relics  handed 
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down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
horse  is  to  Newmarket  what  the  Nile  is  to 
Egypt,  the  fertilizing  flood.  In  his  failure 
the  people  languish,  like  the  hosts  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  lean  years,  and  they  wax 
fat  in  the  years  of  his  success.  The  whole 
neighborhood  lives  by,  or  on,  the  horse  ; 
the  traditions  of  the  place  are  of  the  horse 
horsey  ;  he  is  their  tutelary  deity  ;  he 
marks  the  cycles  of  years  for  the  New- 
marketer  as  the  comet  does  the  years  for 
the  wine  grower  of  Spain  or  California,  as 
the  battle  does  for  the  soldier,  and  as 
great  constitutional  events  divide  the  pe- 
riods of  the  outer  world  for  the  historian. 
Blink  Bonny's  year  and  West  Austra- 
lian's year  are  enough  for  the  Newmar- 
keter  ;  he  has  no  outer  world  ;  about  the 
horse  is  all  his  talk  for  him,  is  all  his 
work  ;  of  him  is  all  his  enthusiasm  and  by 
him  is  all  his  profit. 

The  race  horse  belongs  to  Newmarket 
and  Newmarket  belongs  to  him  ;  its 
springy  chalk  subsoil,  its  gently-sweep- 
ing downs,  its  crisp,  dry  air,  have  all 
aided  generations  of  careful  selection  in 
developing  in  him  the  largest  amount  of 
bone  and  muscle  with  the  least  amount 
of  waste,  and  nature,  corresponding  to 
the  correlative  necessity,  has,  by  a  like 
process,  produced  in  the  Newmarket 
"  mannikin "  rider  the  smallest  amount 
of  body  compatible  with  the  largest 
amount  of  spirit.  The  horse  and  his 
rider  present  a  most  striking  contrast 
of  the  mastery  of  mind  over  matter. 
Really  when  the  two  are  separated  the 
contrast  often  appears  ridiculous.  The 
horse,  tall,  sometimes  almost  gigantic ; 
his  eye  ablaze  with  impatiently-restrained 
fire  ;  his  veins,  throbbing  with  energy, 
standing  out  through  his  fine  skin  ;  his 
power,  looking  as  if  none  but  a  Coeur 
de  Lion,  with  mailed  hand  and  thews 
and  sinews  like  his  own,  could  curb  him  ; 
when,  lo  !  there  nips  by  you  a  "  whipper 
snapper"  so  small  he  might  have  been 
carried  in  your  greatcoat  pocket.  In  a 
"jiffy"  he  is  on  the  back  of  the  mettle- 
some son  of  the  desert,  and  off  they  sail 
in  sweeping  strides.  At  one  bound  the 
horse  and  his  rider  have  changed  places  ; 
for  once  in  the  saddle  the  boy  is  the 
master. 

How  early  in  the  centuries  this  little 
nook  of  England  became  devoted  to  the 
breeding  and  training  of  horses  history 
was,  until  three  hundred  years  ago,  dumb. 
The  old  formula,  that  "  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  must, 


for  earlier  times,  suffice.  Circumstances 
do  indeed  connect  the  neighborhood  with 
the  horse  in  very  early  times,  for  from 
thence  the  fierce  and  outraged  Boa- 
dicea  drew  those  of  her  avengers,  the 
Iceni,  whose  chariot  wheels  so  nearly 
crushed  out  for  aye  the  power  of  mighty 
Rome  in  Britain,  and  it  must  at  all  times 
have  been  an  important  place.  Exning, 
one  of  its  suburbs,  was  the  home  of  one 
of  the  Saxon  kings  ;  and,  in  still  earlier 
and  indefinitely  remote  times,  its  impor- 
tance is  testified  by  the  existence  of  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  puzzling  earth- 
works, which  stretches  its  arrow-like  and 
titanic  mass  for  miles  across  the  heath. 
For  lack  of  better  paternity  this  work  is, 
of  course,  ascribed  to  the  devil,  and  in 
crossing  it  by  road  or  rail,  to  this  day,  the 
neighboring  yeoman  either  reverently  or 
in  mockery  raises  his  hat. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  time,  it  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  language  of  the 
earliest  authors  that  Newmarket  devel- 
oped into  a  place  of  practical  importance 
out  of  the  desire  or  necessity  for  good 
military  horses.  The  mediaeval  soldier 
depended  upon  the  strength,  endurance 
and  skill  of  his  horse  as  much  as  did  his 
later  successor,  the  Cavalier  and  the  Iron- 
sides of  Cromwell.  Cromwell  well  knew 
the  value  of  breed  in  the  horse,  and  where 
it  was  to  be  found.  He  lived  near  by  New- 
market, across  the  flat  of  the  fens  on  the 
corresponding  spur  of  land  above  Ely, 
and  was  himself  a  breeder  of  race  horses, 
strange  as  that  fact  may  seem  to  those 
accustomed  to  view  him,  as  he  was  in  his 
later  days  a  seriously  stern  and  somewhat 
ultra-demonstratively  sanctimonious  man, 
given  up  to  the  necessity  of  reconciling 
the  warring  factions  of  the  bitterest  fana- 
ticism in  things  spiritual.  Yet  in  his  earlier 
years  he  joined  in  the  neighborly  "  course" 
and  maybe  even  ran  a  plater  or  two  ;  at 
any  rate  he  reared  and  owned  the  "  Bar- 
bary  mare "  whose  blood  reappeared  a 
century  afterward  in  Eclipse,  and  at 
least  one  noted  stallion,  Placis  White 
Turk.  So  curiously  warped  in  and  out 
are  the  facts  and  places  of  personal  and 
national  life. 

Racing  could  scarcely  ever  have  been 
absent  from  among  the  horse-loving  and 
horse-using  "  Englisher."  The  circus  at 
Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plains,  so  like 
Newmarket  Heath  in  many  respects,  and 
contemporary  with  the  Druids,  attests  its 
earliest   existence.     Fitzstephen,  in   1174, 
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weekly  races  at  Smithfield.  Newmarket 
must  have  preceded  Chester,  and  Chester's 
public  races  were  established  on  the  still 
historic  course  by  the  city  walls  in  1527, 
and  so  the  stream  of  time  flows  on  with 
evidences  in  every  direction  of  royal  pat- 
ronage and  countenance.  Richard  I.  reg- 
ularly participated  in  the  Whitsuntide 
races.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  herself  a 
famous  horsewoman,  and  in  her  reign  it 
was  not  beneath  a  bishop's  muse  to  cele- 
brate racing  incidents  in  illustrative  verse. 
Good  Bishop  Hale  asks  : 

Sayst  thou  thy  colt  shall  prove  a  swift-paced  steed 
Only  because  a  Jennet  did  him  breed  ? 
Or  sayst  thou  this  same  horse  shall  win  the  prize 
Because  his  dam  was  swiftest  Tranchifice? 

Elizabeth's  successor,  James  the  First, 
built  himself  a  palace  at  Newmarket 
wherein  to  reside  with  that  pomp  he 
loved  so  well,  a  fact  which  alone  pre- 
supposes a  long  antecedent  existence  of 
racing  at  Newmarket.  His  son,  Charles 
the  First,  was  in  his  happier  days  a  pa- 
tron of  Newmarket,  and  that  "merrie 
monarch,"  Charles  the  Second,  rebuilt 
the  palace  of  his  grandfather,  and  not 
only  witnessed  races  but  ran  horses  in 
his  own  name  at  Newmarket.  Quaint 
old  Baskerville  has  left  on  record  a  dis- 
tich that 

King  Charles  the  Second  I  saw  there 
But  I've  forgotten  in  what  year, 

and  the  house  is  still  pointed  out  on  the 
Chesterford  road  where  the  fair  Nell 
Gwynne,  the  auburn  beauty  of  his  court, 
lived.  And  so  through  all  the  Georges 
until  now,  in  this  year  of  grace,  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  English  crown  and  his 
fair  partner  may  be  seen  here  at  most  of 
the  important  meetings  of  the  year,  and 
nowhere  does  the  Prince  of  Wales  seem 
so  thoroughly  happy  and  at  his  ease  as 
on  the  breezy  heath  where,  astride  one  of 
those  old-fashioned,  hog-maned,  diminu- 
tive cobs,  he  whiffs  the  morning  cigar 
and  notes,  by  the  Devil's  Ditch,  all  the 
details  of  his  own  or  his  friends'  "  favor- 
ites." 

Although  royalty  has  ever  been  a  pa- 
tron of  Newmarket  and  a  lover  of  its 
sportive  pastime,  yet  the  backbone  of  the 
sport  itself,  its  living  impetus,  has  always 
been  among  those  old  squirarchal  county 
gentlemen  whose  love  of  horses  has  at 
all  times  been  as  hereditary  as  their  acres  ; 
whose  "  matches,"  in  which  they  were 
mostly  their  own  jockeys,  formed  the 
staple  of  the  competition,  and  whose  ob- 
ject  was   ever    to    breed    for   endurance 


rather  than  for  speed.  We  see  them  in 
all  the  old  prints,  in  the  "Gentleman's 
Recreations,"  and  in  many  an  old  road- 
side inn  Squire  Osbaldestone,  Dick  Ver- 
non, Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest  and  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury,  in  the  past  genera- 
tion, and  Admiral  Rous,  James  Lowther 
and  Henry  Chaplin  in  the  present,  are 
names  which  will  be  remembered  as 
long  as  the  traditions  of  old  English 
squirarchy  hang  round  their  favorite 
home. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  connection, 
close  and  continued,  between  racing  and 
politics.  Racing  has  long  held  the  high- 
est place  in  the  recreations  of  the  states- 
men of  England.  Fox,  the  "  Tribune 
of  the  people,"  kept  a  stud  until  the  dis- 
temper among  his  horses  ruined  it,  and, 
fresh  from  his  mighty  constitutional  con- 
tests with  the  political  giants  of  the  past 
generation  he  sought  and  found  in  the 
bracing  air  of  Newmarket  a  recuperative 
remedy  for  his  intellectual  exhaustion. 
So  to-day  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
quits  the  leadership  of  his  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  find  a  welcome 
oblivion  from  the  wordy  fray  in  the  pleas- 
ing details  and  counter  excitement  of  a 
well-fought  race.  So,  too.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  here  forgets  the  jarring  incidents 
of  the  political  arena.  Lord  Cadogan  the 
cares  of  the  colonial  empire,  and  I^ord 
Randolph  Churchill  clears  his  subtle  brain 
for  fresh  onslaughts  on  official  corruption 
or  attacks  on  the  musty  fungus  of  official 
sloth,  just  as  easily  as  Leopold  Roths- 
child forgets,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  the  problems  of  his  world-shaking 
finances.  Here  the  judge,  doffed  of  his 
ermine  and  the  anxieties  and  intricacies 
of  the  law,  blows  the  cobwebs  out  of  his 
brain  and  in  the  person  of  Sir  Henry 
Hawkins,  "  dapper  and  debonair,"  lays 
in  that  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
hardy  health  which  together  make  him 
on  the  bench  the  terror  of  the  sharp- 
witted  tricksters  in  commerce  or  in  crime. 

To  the  higher  grades  in  England's  so- 
cial system  Newmarket  has,  either  in  it 
or  in  its  neighborhood,  always  presented 
the  double  pleasure  of  a  home  and  a 
motive.  Nearby  at  Cheveley  the  Dukes 
of  Rutland  have  for  generations  com- 
bined the  hospitalities  of  an  English  home 
with  the  production  of  blood  stock  fitted 
for  the  use  of  England's  military  chi- 
valry, while  the  Hare  Parks,  Upper 
and  Lower  and  Kirtling  Towers  gir- 
dle the   Heath  with  some   of  the  stately 
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homes  of  England.  Nor  has  the  town 
itself  proved  less  attractive,  as  the  houses 
and  establishments  of  the  Marquises  of 
Queensberry  ("  Old  Q."),  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  many  another  attest. 
Newmarket  has  at  times,  too,  laid  its 
spell  on  foreign  lands.  Princes  Batthy- 
any  and  Soltykoff  and  Count  Lagrange 
have  been  names  as  familiar  and  figures 
as  well  known  as  those  of  the  most 
English  of  their  compeers  :  while  Amer- 
ica sent  its  Ten  Broeck,  like  a  startling 
meteor,  through  the  early  "  sixties,"  and 
the  colors  of  Mr.  Lorillard  have  repre- 
sented the  sporting  sons  of  the  United 
States  on  the  English  race  course. 

At  Newmarket,  too,  sits,  enshrouded  in 
the  impenetrable  seclusion  of  the  most 
modest  of  temples,  that  parliament  of  the 
turf,  "  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club." 
Within  these  unpretentious  walls,  Egyp- 
tian in  their  plainness,  is  exercised  a 
power  no  monarch  in  the  world  ever 
wielded.  It  is  unique,  for  it  is  a  power 
based  on  moral  force  alone  ;  there  is  no 
power  but  the  power  of  public  opinion  to 
enforce  it.  Yet  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
hurl  their  excommunications  against  dis- 
honorable offenders,  be  they  of  whatever 
rank  they  may  ;  and,  if  once  the  myste- 
rious handwriting  on  the  wall  has  gone 
forth,  if  once  the  magic  words  "  warned 
off  the  Heath  "  are  written,  he  who  is  thus 
warned  becomes  a  social  leper,  more 
marked  and  more  shunned  than  if  branded 
by  the  most  stringent  penalties  of  the 
temporal  arm.  No  pope  ever  wielded  a 
mightier  force  ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
lofty  purpose,  strict  impartiality  and  even- 
handed  justice  of  "the  Stewards"  that 
their  decrees  continue  to  carry,  even  in 
these  modern  days  of  somewhat  loose 
morality,  an  effect  so  unchallenged,  con- 
clusive and  far  reaching.  They,  happily, 
have  to  strike  seldom  ;  but  when  it  is 
needful,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  honor  among  those  who  aspire  to  be 
considered  honorable  "  gentlemen,"  they 
strike  effectively.  Their  fiat  is  mighty 
also  over  all  the  races  and  courses  of 
England,  and  over  those  who  have  in- 
trusted to  them  the  good  name,  the  honor 
and  the  gold  of  millions  of  confiding 
patrons. 

The  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  can 
regulate  the  times  and  seasons  of  racing, 
license  or  revoke  the  authority  under 
which  jockeys  ply  their  craft,  and  rule 
with  hand  of  iron,   yet  ever  velvet  cov- 


ered, the  details  of  the  racing  world 
within  every  inch  of  the  country.  That 
such  a  power  exists,  and  that  its  written 
and  unwritten  code  governs,  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  is  of  primal  necessity 
in  an  undertaking  which  might  else  pass 
easily  into  riot  of  corruption.  For  when 
the  temptations  are  considered,  and  the 
ease  is  taken  into  account  with  which 
the  trickery  of  a  corrupt  subordinate 
might  be  put  into  operation  to  fleece  a 
confiding  public,  it  is  apparent  that  no 
power  less  mighty,  swift  and  sure  could 
control  it.  There  are,  in  round  numbers, 
three  hundred  race  meetings  held  under 
its  jurisdiction  within  the  year,  occupying 
in  their  fulfillment  five  hundred  days  :  the 
horses  entered,  including  of  course  dupli- 
cates, number  close  on  twenty  thousand  ; 
competing  for  3,000  stakes,  worth  $2,500,- 
000,  and  there  are  bets  hangmg  in  the 
balance  and  depending  upon  the  results 
estimated,  and  perhaps  underestimated, 
as  of  the  annual  value  of  $25,000,000. 

As  are  the  people,  so  is  their  town. 
It  bears  its  antique  origin  on  its  face  ;  its 
quaint,  low-gabled,  many-styled  houses 
of  every  size  and  century  are  standing 
proof  of  its  long  ancestry.  Its  ample  high 
street  sweeps  in  a  slightly  and  gently  ris- 
ing curve,  like  a  petrified  race  course,  from 
the  far-famed  Rutland  Arms,  whose  open- 
arched  gateway  invites  the  traveler  to 
drive  in  and  "  take  his  ease  in  his  inn," 
to  the  terminal  roadside  hostelry,  at  the 
Heath  corner,  beloved  of  all  undergradu- 
ates of  the  neighboring  university ;  all 
speak  of  placid  age  and  well-contented 
prosperity. 

On  every  hand  are  the  trade  marks  of 
the  horse.  Here  a  wealth  of  harness  is 
displayed,  light  of  design,  strong  of  exe- 
cution, and  of  shapes  on  which  time  has 
laid  his  approving  hand.  There  is  a  forge 
devoted  to  the  sons  of  Tubal  Cain,  deeply 
skilled  in  the  farrier's  art.  Now  there 
passes  a  load  of  the  primest  hay,  shed- 
ding a  fragrant  odor  floating  in  its 
course  ;  and  yonder  stand  bargainers  for 
the  oats  which  alone  can  find  a  market 
here — clean,  bright  and  heavy  ;  while  up 
the  slope  come  a  string  of  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  heroes  of  the  future,  their 
bodies  to  their  ear  tips  carefully  yet 
lightly  clothed,  not,  as  in  the  old  days, 
buried  under  immense  piles  of  swaddling 
clothes  to  sweat  them  into  condition — 
that  heresy  has  been  abandoned — and 
their  legs,  now  saved  this  dangerous 
weight,    are      in     many    cases    carefully 
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strengthened  and  bandaged.  Only  their 
haunches,  shining  like  plush  velvet,  give 
evidence  of  their  splendid  condition. 
They  are  out  for  their  morning  walk,  and 
ambling  near  and  by  on  his  old-fashioned 
"Suffolk  Punch"  will  soon  be  seen  the 
watchful  trainer.  So  they  go  on  to  the 
Bury  Hill,  the  Severals,  or  the  Lime 
Kilns,  to  be  espied  from  afar  at  certain 
times,  when  information  is  useful,  by  the 
lynx-eyed  tout,  skulking  and  peering 
from  some  well-placed  and  little-observed 
eyrie. 

Here,  too,  in  old  time,  might  have  been 
met  the  jockey,  unrecognizable  and  stag- 
gering under  his  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  coats  and  five  or  six  waistcoats,  quick- 
ening his  pace  for  his  seven  or  eight  mile 
outward  walk  ;  and  then  at  some  roadside 
inn,  sitting  by  a  roaring  fire,  he  substituted 
other  and  thicker  clothes  and  trudged  the 
weary  flesh  home.  The  Turkish  bath  has 
usurped  the  place  of  this  toilsome  meth- 
od of  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  flesh. 
The  old  way  was  the  more  laborious,  yet 
it  developed  two  qualifications  which  are 
as  essential  now  as  ever — pluck  and  en- 
durance, though  perhaps  the  latter  is  not 
put  in  these  days  to  such  a  continuous 
test  as  of  yore,  when  the  long  courses 
must  have  often  tried  the  physical  endur- 
ance to  the  breaking  point.  No  jockey 
now  would  be  called  upon,  as  Pratt  once 
was,  to  ride  the  "  Beacon  course  "  eleven 
times  over  in  one  day. 

Newmarket  just  teems  with  traditions 
of  the  jockey  ;  it  is  doubtful  which  is 
the  greater  hero,  the  horse  or  his  rider. 
There  you  will  hear  the  story  of  Frank 
Buckle,  who  won  the  Derby  on  the  worst 
horse  that  ever  won  it,  and  who  for  luck, 
pluck  and  honesty  has  never  been  ex- 
celled. He  began  to  ride  in  1783  one 
pound  short  of  four  stone,  with  his  sad- 
dle, and  rode  up  to  1828,  when  he  finished 
on  Green  Mantle  for  Lord  Exeter,  and 
among  other  good  things  rode  the  win- 
ners of  five  Derbys,  seven  Oaks  and  two 
Legers.  There  you  will  hear  anecdotes 
of  generations  of  jockeys — for  jockeys  go 
more  or  less  by  generations — and  each 
generation  has  its  beau  ideal,  the  last  of 
which  Archer  certainly  was.  Buckle's 
generation  was  followed  by  "  Honest 
John  Day,"  Robinson,  Cleft  and  Samuel 
Chifney,  who  united  in  his  person  all  the 
attributes — elegance  of  seat,  perfect  con- 
trol over  his  hands,  great  judgment  of 
pace,  power  in  the  saddle,  and,  like 
Archer,    a   fame    for    his  final    "rushes." 


Time  has  changed  with  the  jockey,  as 
with  much  else,  and  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  his  compensation.  "  Five  guineas 
if  he  wins  and  three  guineas  if  he  loses  " 
seems  child's  play  beside  the  modern 
figures,  when  $5,000  will  follow  a  winning 
mount  and  when  jockeys  take  "retain- 
ers" by  the  year  which  would  be  a  com- 
fortable fortune  for  people  of  modest 
desires,  and  which  are  often  more  than  a 
lifetime  devoted  to  the  so-called  learned 
professions  provides.  The  days  when  a 
Duke  of  Grafton  would  send  his  jockey, 
after  winning  the  "  Two  Thousand  "  and 
the  "  One  Thousand,"  two  ^^5  notes, 
with  an  injunction  "  to  take  care  of  them," 
have  departed.  It  sounds  now  sarcas- 
tic and  impossible,  yet  it  is  true  and  was 
not  then  unusual. 

With  Archer  the  race  of  "  past  masters 
of  the  pigskin  "  has  at  present  closed,  and 
long  will  his  name  mark  a  period  in  local 
history.  Himself  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
cross-country  rider,  apprenticed  to  the 
world-famed  Matthew  Dawson,  he  rode 
his  first  race  in  the  appropriately  named 
Nursery  Handicap,  at  Chesterfield,  when 
scarce  thirteen  years  old,  and  having 
in  the  next  sixteen  years  ridden  2,746 
races,  and  attained  a  position  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  never  perhaps 
equaled,  he  died  really  from  his  devo- 
tion to  his  duty,  in  an  illness  brought 
on  by  the  privation  necessary  to  reduce 
his  weight  that  he  might  ride  St.  Mirrin 
in  the  Cambridgeshire.  He  rode  for 
the  best,  and  on  the  best,  of  his  day. 
Lord  Falmouth  early  entrusted  him  with 
his  colors,  and  in  his  later  years  he  was 
more  than  sought  after.  The  public  faith 
in  Archer  was  something  phenomenal,  for 
"  Archer  up  "  meant  the  public's  money. 
He  was  a  consummate  judge  of  pace, 
with  a  nerve  and  grip  of  iron,  bold  even 
to  daring.  With  him  the  place  of  danger 
seemed  ever  the  place  of  choice,  yet  with 
unerring  eye  he  came  in  like  the  whirl- 
wind. He  holds  a  tender  place  among 
the  worthies  of  Newmarket. 

But  useful  and  responsible  as  the  jock- 
ey's place  is,  honorable  as  it  may  be  made, 
and  high  as  it  is  generally  maintained, 
there  is  no  unit  in  the  racing  system  of 
such  importance  as  the  "  trainer."  He 
is  the  one  authority,  after  the  owner,  or 
rather,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  his 
authority  is  necessarily  greater  than  most 
owners.  He  knows  every  horse  and  its 
characteristics  ;  he  knows  its  temper,  its 
powers  and  its  weaknesses  ;  he  it  is  whose 
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judgment  must  decide  the  career  of  his 
patron's  stock  ;  upon  him  must  rest  the 
responsibility  of  advice,  for  he  alone 
knows  whether  such  and  such  a  horse, 
perhaps  already  entered  months  back,  is 
or  is  not  fit  for  such  and  such  a  course, 
and  will  or  will  not  finish  well  on  a  rising 
ground.  In  him  the  hundred  and  one  con- 
fidences of  the  situation  must  be  placed, 
he  must  "be  trusted  all  or  not  at  all  ;" 
and  well  is  that  confidence  repaid,  as  the 
continued  relations  between  generations 
of  owners  and  generations  of  Days,  Jen- 
ningses  and  Dawsons  testify. 

Mighty  men  are  these  trainers  now, 
well  to  do,  as  they  should  be,  and  none 
the  less  faithful  than  when,  as  John  Wat- 
son did  up  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury's  time,  they  wore  their  master's  liv- 
ery. Up  with  the  lark,  strict  in  disci^ 
pline,  as  is  needful  with  such  a  staff  of 
boys  and  grooms,  bright  of  eye,  ruddy  of 
complexion,  genial  of  manner,  open  as 
daylight  in  all  things  other  than  their 
stable  secrets,  are  these  same  trainers  ; 
and  he  who  would  enjoy  Newmarket 
thoroughly,  hear  its  local  stories,  enter 
into  its  spirit  and  learn  its  lesson,  would 
do  well  to  accompany  a  trainer  through  a 
week's  work  in  the  "  off  season." 

And  when  should  you  see  the  race  horse  ? 
Certainly  he  should  be  seen,  studied  and 
enjoyed  when  he  is  in  motion.  Then  his 
lean,  light  head,  his  pricked  ears,  his  full 
eye,  his  large  nostril,  his  ample  windpipe, 
his  well-developed  chest,  his  muscular 
shoulder,  his  broad  and  bony  knee,  his 
strong  pastern,  his  barrel,  deep  long  and 
straight,  his  broad  and  substantial  loins 
and  his  bony  hock — all  fit  into  their  nat- 
ural functions  ;  animated  by  action  and 
sustained  with  spirit,  they  teach  the  lesson 
of  perfect  fitness  as  no  mere  delineation 
can. 

Or  are  you  one  of  the  still  larger  public 
to  whom  racing  yields  half  its  pleasure 
in  the  landscape  and  the  air  ?     Then  will 


your  tastes  be  amply  satisfied,  for  New- 
market provides  food  for  such  all  through 
the  spring  and  summer  and  late  into  the 
autumn.  Winter,  "  lingering  in  the  lap  of 
spring,"  often  catches  its  Craven  meeting 
in  its  vise,  and  its  late  October  meetings 
often  stand  in  the  way  of  his  impatient 
approach.  You  may  be  sure  you  can  ex- 
perience all  the  changes  of  the  year  with- 
in the  space  of  Newmarket's  season,  and 
in  it  find  every  phase  from  the  lovely  to 
the  terrible.  Do  you  want  to  know  where 
the  east  wind  comes  from,  and  where  it 
can  be  found  with  the  chill  still  on  it  ? 
Then  meet  it  coming  off  the  great  level 
of  the  fens  and  sweeping  over  the  "  Row- 
ley mile  "  on  a  March  morning. 

Do  you  want  to  bask  in  the  balmy 
breeze  of  a  typical  July  day,  where  the 
sky  is  blue  with  an  intensity  scarce  seen 
elsewhere  in  England  and  all  nature  is  in 
real  summer  mood  ?  Then  take  your  stand 
on  the  Devil's  Ditch,  or  recline  in  the 
shade  of  the  Plantation  at  the  July  meet- 
ing. Do  you  want  to  see  a  real,  down- 
right, driving  English  rain,  pitiless  as  fate, 
and  do  you  want  to  see  the  bulldog  Eng- 
lish pluck,  which  nothing  will  deter  and 
which  never  knows  what  retreat  means  ? 
Then  go  to  the  "  Houghton  "  meeting  in 
October  on  a  real  rainy  day.  Or  do  you 
prefer  October  in  another  mood — in  its 
russet  garb  ?  Then  take  the  earlier  Oc- 
tober meetings,  and  you  will  find  all  na- 
ture in  her  dress  of  browns  and  gold,  and 
perchance  see  one  of  those  sunsets  seen 
nowhere  else  short  of  Egypt,  the  like  of 
which  painter  never  wrought  or  poet 
dreamt.  And  withal  you  shall  be  back 
in  London  in  time  for  dinner,  as  chatty, 
garrulous  Pepys  would  have  said,  "  well 
pleased."  In  such  a  home,  with  such 
surroundings,  lives  the  horse  and  his  rider. 
With  which  incentive  to  a  visit,  rather 
than  with  a  satisfying  sufficiency,  may 
perhaps  well  be  closed  these  notes  of 
"  The  Metropolis  of  the  Turf." 
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»HE  annual  meet  of 
the  New  York  State 
Division  L.  A.  W., 
whicli  was  held  in 
New  York  city  on 
September  13  last, 
although  prevented 
from  being  an  en- 
tire success  by  the  inclement  weather 
which  prevailed  at  the  time,  was  an 
event  of  much  importance  to  the  State 
wheelmen  in  particular  and  cyclers  in 
general.  The  reports  read  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  officers,  while  show- 
ing a  slight  loss  of  membership  since 
September  4,  1888,  were  very  encourag- 
ing in  other  particulars.  The  desertions 
in  the  second  district  alone  amounted  to 
233,  but  allowing  for  the  renewals  in  the 
other  districts  the  net  loss  for  the  year 
was  reduced  to  212.  The  list  of  local 
consuls,  which  now  numbers  164,  has  been 
extensively  revised,  only  the  active  and 
efficient  workers  being  retained,  while  new 
appointments  are  being  made  as  fast  as 
practicable.  All  of  the  present  appointees 
are  pledged  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the 
office  and  to  perform  them  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  it  is  believed  that  an 
efficient  corps  of  officers  has  been  scat- 
tered through  the  State.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Chief  Consul  Bull  to  continue  in 
these  changes  until  the  State  is  so  well 
organized  that  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  L.  A.  W.  shall  be  felt  as  never 
before. 

There  are  now  177  official  League  hotels 
in  the  State,  while  a  number  of  applications 
have  still  to  be  acted  upon.  This  list  is 
composed  wholly  of  those  appointed  dur- 
ing Mr.  Bull's  administration  of  office,  and 
the  proprietor  of  each  of  them  has  signed 
a  contract  which  was  prepared  with  the 
express  view  of. securing  substantial  bene- 
fits to  L.  A.  W.  members.  The  proprie- 
tor of  each  of  these  hotels  is  required  by 
his  contract  to  display  a  certificate  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  his  office  showing 
that  his  house  is  a  League  hotel,  the  cer- 
tificate to  remam  as  long  as  the  estab- 
lishment continues  to  be  such.  In  each 
of  these  hotels  will  be  kept  a  record  book 
intended  for  the  use  of  L.  A.  W.  members 
who  choose  to  enter  upon  its  pages  infor- 


mation which  may  be  of  benefit  to  those 
who  come  after,  and  it  is  expected  that 
these  entries  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  the  road  books  which 
are  issued  from  time  to  time.  In  fact^ 
this  is  the  principal  object  of  the  record,, 
and  wheelmen  should  contribute  to  it  as 
much  as  possible.  For  some  time  past 
the  principal  railroads  have  transported 
bicycles,  when  accompanied  by  their 
owners,  free  of  charge. 

On  May  9  the  Trunk  Line  Passenger 
Committee,  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
city,  adopted  a  resolution  imposing  a 
tariff  upon  bicycles  of  25  cents  for  every 
100  miles  or  fractional  part  thereof.  Upon, 
being  advised  of  this  action  Chief  Consul 
Bull  sent  letters  to  the  local  consuls 
throughout  the  State,  to  the  leading  bi- 
cycle manufacturers  and  to  others  whose 
influence  could  be  used  to  cause  the  roads 
to  rescind  such  an  action.  The  roads 
finally  agreed  to  rescind  their  action,  and 
on  June  4  following  the  tariff  was  re- 
moved. The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
roads  comprising  the  committee  and 
which  now  transport  bicycles  free  :  Grand 
Trunk,  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River,  West  Shore,  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  ;  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  ;  Lehigh  Valley,  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio.  The  "  Handbook,"  compiled  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  organization  would 
greatly  assist  in  securing  renewals  and 
new  members,  met  with  much  success. 
With  the  aid  of  local  consuls  and  dealers 
a  list  of  over  six  thousand  wheelmen  in 
this  State  was  secured,  and  a  copy  of  the 
book  was  mailed  to  each,  in  company  with 
an  application  blank  and  an  addressed 
envelope  to  be  mailed  to  Secretary  Bas- 
sett.  The  results  of  this  venture  have 
been  very  encouraging. 

In  closing  his  report  the  Chief  Consul 
said  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  in  the  history  of  the  League  and 
the  New  York  State  Division,  when  the 
organization  should  cease  to  be  merely,  or 
mainly,  a  sentimental  association,  but  that 
it  should  carry  on  its  work  upon   a  busi- 
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ness  basis  and  with  business  metiiods.  In 
its  infancy,  wlien  its  treasury  was  de- 
pleted, it  might  do  to  ask  its  members  to 
give  their  time  and  labor  to  its  cause  with- 
out reward,  but  with  the  standing  and 
strength  which  the  Division  now  enjoys 
it  seems  to  me  unfair  to  ask  men  to  give 
so  much  of  that  which  represents  their 
stock  in  trade — time  and  labor — without 
the  shadow  of  compensation.  We  can,  it 
seems  to  me,  partially  compensate  some 
of  those  who  give  so  largely  to  the  Divi- 
sion. The  work  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges committee  is  quite  arduous.  All 
complaints  of  wheelmen  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  in  regard  to  accidents  and  in- 
fringements of  their  rights  are  referred  to 
the  chairman  of  that  committee.  He  is 
called  upon  to  investigate  all  such  com- 
plaints, often  to  examine  the  law  pertain- 
ing to  them,  and  give  written  opinions, 
and  is  also  obliged  to  leave  his  business 
at  times  and  go  to  perhaps  distant  parts 
of  the  State  to  investigate  various  claims. 
If  any  actions  are  brought  by  wheelmen, 
he  is  often  the  one  who  conducts  the 
case  and  gives  his  legal  services  without 
charge. 

"  From  the  duties  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  perform,  the  chairman  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  committee  should  be  an 
attorney  in  the  actual  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  this  connection  permit  me  to 
say  that  the  Connecticut  Division  has  au- 
thorized the  employment  of  an  attorney 
at  an  annual  retainer  of  $ioo.  I  also 
recommend  a  revision  of  the  Division 
Road  Book.  I  believe  that,  with  the  ad- 
ditional information  to  be  derived  from 
the  record  books,  a  revision  could  be 
made  during  the  coming  winter  which 
would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
members."  The  statement  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Nisbett  showed  an  encouraging 
state  of  financial  affairs,  and  disclosed  a 
balance  of  $752.49  cash  on  hand. 

W.  S.  Jenkins,  chairman  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  committee,  read  an  elabor- 
ate report  defining  the  rights  of  cyclists 
on  the  road.  Among  the  examples  which 
he  cited  was  the  following  :  A  Rochester 
wheelman,  traveling  upon  the  left  side  of 
a  street,  came  to  a  wagon  standing  at  the 
curb  and  turned  to  the  right  to  pass  it. 
Coming  in  the  opposite  direction  was  a 
team  and  a  heavy  wagon.  The  team  and 
the  wheelman  met  j  ust  opposite  the  wagon, 
which  was  standing  at  the  curb.  The  team 
kept  in  a  direct  course,  neither  turning  to 
the  right  nor  left,  nor  slacking  its  speed. 


The  wheelman  pulled  to  the  left  of  the 
team  as  far  as  possible  and  attempted  to 
pass  between  it  and  the  wagon.  The  har- 
ness caught  in  the  wheel,  throwing  the 
rider,  and  the  wagon  passed  over  his  ma- 
chine, pretty  thoroughly  demolishing  it. 

The  owner  of  the  wheel  submitted  his 
case  to  the  committee,  seeking  to  recover 
damages  from  the  driver  of  the  team.  He 
seemed  to  think,  as  did  some  of  the  by- 
standers, that  the  driver  was  in  fault,  that 
if  he  had  turned  slightly  to  the  left  or  had 
slackened  the  speed  of  his  team,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  only  going  at  a  moderate 
pace,  the  wheelman  could  have  passed  be- 
tween the  team  and  the  wagon  and  the 
accident  have  been  avoided.  But  the  cy- 
cler was  in  the  wrong.  The  bicycle  is 
considered  a  carriage,  and  as  such  has 
the  same  rights  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  and  liabilities  in  the  use 
of  the  public  highways  as  any  form  of 
carriage  drawn  by  horses.  The  statute 
directs  that  when  two  carriages  shall  ap- 
proach each  other,  traveling  upon  the 
public  highway  in  opposite  directions,  the 
driver  of  each  shall  reasonably  turn  to 
the  right  of  the  centre  of  the  worked  por- 
tion of  the  road.  In  the  case  of  a  paved 
street  the  worked  portion  of  the  road  must 
be  held  to  be  the  entire  space  between 
the  curbs.  And  in  case  of  the  failure  to 
observe  this  rule,  the  party  offending  is 
subject  to  a  certain  penalty  prescribed  by 
the  statute  to  be  recovered  by  the  party 
injured.  Had  the  Rochester  wheelman, 
instead  of  riding  a  bicycle,  been  driving  a 
horse  and  carriage  and  pursued  the  same 
course  that  he  did  in  this  case,  he  clearly 
would  have  been  at  fault  and  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  the  accident.  And  the  same 
must  be  the  rule  of  law  in  the  case  of  the 
bicycle.  It  was  the  rider's  duty  to  turn 
to  the  right  when  meeting  the  team,  and 
not  to  the  left.  The  driver  of  the  team 
was  in  his  proper  place  upon  the  street, 
and  was  not  bound  to  stop  his  team  or 
turn  to  the  left  to  allow  the  wheelman  to 
pass,  so  the  case  of  the  wheelman  was 
without  remedy,  owing  to  his  violation  of 
the  law. 

The  prmciple  stands  that  a  bicycle  has 
the  same  rights  upon  the  highway  as  any 
other  carriage,  no  more  nor  less,  and 
riders  are  bound  to  observe  the  same 
rules  in  the  use  of  the  highway  as  the 
driver  of  any  other  carriage.  A  useful 
fact  in  city  riding  is  that  the  placing  of  a 
car  track  in  a  street  does  not  make  two 
streets  of  it.     It  is  one  road  from  curb  to 
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curb,  and  the  car  track  does  not  change 
it.  The  rider  is  bound  to  turn  to  the 
right  of  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  if  the 
track  is  in  the  centre  that  very  plainly 
indicates  the  line  to  the  right  of  which 
the  rider  should  turn.  The  situation  is 
therefore  unchanged  by  the  car  track. 

A  theatre  party  at  the  Broadway  Theatre 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  features  of 
the  meet,  the  cyclers  and  their  friends 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  house, 
and  running  the  performance  as  they 
chose.  The  majority  of  cyclers  attended 
the  supper  at  Lyric  Hall  which  followed, 
and  among  the  speakers  listened  to  the 
following  from  Park  Commissioner  Waldo 
Hutchins  : 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  be  pres- 
ent here  to-night.  I  never  rode  a  bicycle 
in  my  life.  I  tried  it  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  two  men  helped  me  on,  four  of  them 
took  me  off  ;  but  I'm  going  to  ride  one 
by  and  bye.  Bicycles,  I  have  been  told, 
are  propelled  by  cranks,  but  they're  the 
best  cranks  I  ever  met  and  are  working 
a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the  cranks  of 
the  present  day.  Not  a  great  while  ago 
you  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  secur- 
ing admission  to  the  parks.  I  wasn't 
there  then,  but,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen 
has  remarked,  you  fought  for  your  rights 
and  you  got  them.  It  seems  they  didn't 
know  how  to  classify  a  bicycle.  What 
sort  of  a  vehicle  was  it  anyway  ?  The  old 
farmer  described  it  as  a  wheel  running 
away  with  a  man.  It  was  urged  that  the 
bicycle  in  the  parks  would  become  a  dan- 
ger to  the  community  ;  that  horses,  old 
women  and  timid  people  would  be  fright- 
ened and  trouble  ensue,  but  so  far  not  an 
accident  has  been  caused  by  them.  Some 
few  wheelmen,  I  understand,  have  hurt 
themselves,  I  don't  know  how  badly,  but 
the  horses  and  bicycles  are  becoming 
better  acquainted  every  day,  and  the  re- 
sult shows  that  the  anticipation  of  evil 
was  entirely  unfounded." 

He  spoke  of  France,  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  in  his  earnestness  prophe- 
sied that  when  America  had  highways 
like  theirs  wheels  will  be  put  to  prac- 
tical uses  not  now  dreamed  of.  "  And, 
gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  when  you  tell 
me  that  to  join  the  League  of  American 
W^heelmen  is  to  give  to  New  York  better 
streets  and  highways  I  am  with  you  and 
wish  you  Godspeed.  Do  this,  gentlemen, 
and  you  will  become  a  power  and  the 
people  will  call  you  a  blessing." 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  Francis 


Wilson,  Chas.  H.  Luscomb,  Vice-Consul 
Bridgeman,  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Simeon  Ford  and  Chief  Con- 
sul Bull.  It  was  intended  that  a  parade 
of  the  wheelmen  should  be  held  in  Brook- 
lyn on  Saturday,  the  14th,  but  at  the  last 
moment,  owing  to  the  bad  weather,  the 
executive  committee  abandoned  it.  The 
meet  disbanded  on  Saturday  night.  The 
questions  bearing  upon  cycling  which  re- 
ceived attention  during  its  session  were 
multifarious,  and  not  the  least  interesting 
among  them  was  the  discussion  of  the 
new  pneumatic  tire  as  a  possible  or  par- 
tial solution  of  the  bad-roads  problem. 
It  has  already  created  a  sensation  in 
England,  and  it  cannot  be  a  long  while 
before  the  tire  finds  its  way  to  this  land 
of  bad  roads. 

A  sample  wheel,  a  safety,  has  been 
tested  by  a  well-known  cyclist,  who  re- 
ported, and  his  experience  and  conclu- 
sions are  interesting  : 

"  My  trial  of  the  machine  consisted  in  a 
twenty-mile  spin  over  ordmary  country 
and  town  roads,  of  by  no  means  too  good 
a  character.  The  day  was  fine  overhead. 
Several  wet  days  beforehand,  however, 
had  caused  the  roads  to  be  plentifully  be- 
spattered with  mud.  In  places,  under 
trees  and  in  dips  in  the  road  level,  the 
mud  was  thick  and  sticky.  In  other 
places  the  surface  was  perfectly  dry,  or 
nearly  so,  and  thus  we  were  enabled  to 
gather  some  idea  of  its  behavior  under 
all  sorts  of  conditions.  In  the  first 
place,  I  found  no  difference  in  the  driving 
and  steering,  and  in  the  second  place 
the  absence  of  vibration  was  delightful. 
Stone  setts,  cobble  stones  and  such  like 
roughnesses  in  the  road  surface  were 
absolutely  not  felt  at  all,  and  the  only 
occasions  on  which  any  vibration  what- 
ever was  apparent  were  on  encountering 
patches  of  road  of  a  hilly  or  wavy  nature, 
when  the  movement  was  felt,  although 
but  to  a  very  slight  degree  certainly. 
This  made  the  running  delightfully  easy 
and  the  machine  seemed  to  slip  along 
without  any  trouble  at  all,  the  automatic 
smoothing  of  the  road  before  it,  as  it 
were,  making  it  on  the  average  road  al- 
most as  good  as  riding  on  the  path. 

"  Down  hill  the  effect  of  this  was  most 
marked,  and  the  machine  slid  away  rap- 
idly, almost  running  away  with  me  in 
fact,  the  usual  checks  made  to  progress 
by  the  roughness  of  the  road  not  being 
felt  at  all.  So  far  so  good,  and  my  opin- 
ion of  the  tire  was  that  it  was  simply  per- 
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fection.     During  the  course  of  the  ride,  so  into  the  thick   of  the  mud   I  dashed, 

however,  I   thought    I  would    try  how  it  The  particular  spot  at  which  I  made  my 

behaved  in  mud.     Indeed,  in  one  or  two  experiment    had    a  thick   and    somewhat 

cases  where   the  mud  was  all  across  the  glutinous  covering   of  mud  from  side  to 

road    I    had    to,    whether    I    wished    it,  side.     The    machine  went  through  it,  or 
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rather,  I  should  say,  over  it,  ahuost  with- 
out my  feeling  it,  and  the  expected  did 
not  happen,  /.  e.,  the  gathering  up  and 
throwing  of  the  mud  by  the  large  tire, 
but  I  had  not  traveled  ten  yards  before 
the  machine  made  tracks  for  one  side  of 
the  road  ;  the  next  instant  it  was  track- 
ing just  as  hardly  for  the  other  side,  and 
after  another  track  or  two  I  came  to  the 
ground.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain 
enough.  The  weight  of  the  rider  and 
machine  being  spread  over  so  large  a 
surface  the  tire  did  not  sink  through  the 
mud  and  reach  the  bottom  below,  as  with 
an  ordinary  thin  tire  it  would  have  done, 
but  spread  out  fiat,  and  the  mud,  hav- 
ing sufficient  consistency, 
formed  a  slide  over  which 
the  wheel  slipped. 

"  I  was  somewhat  care- 
ful after  this  to  keep 
the  machine  perfectly 
straight,  and  not  to  de- 
viate at  all  sharply  when 
traveling  through  the 
mud.  Still  I  was  nearly 
down  several  times, 
and    whenever    there 


was  sufficient  consistency  in  the  mud  I 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
machine  upright  from  this  cause.  My 
opinion  of  it  therefore  is  that  on  greasy 
roads  the  tire,  so  far  as  safeties  are  con- 
cerned, is  a  failure,  from  the  accentua- 
tion of  the  side-slipping  fall  peculiar  to 
that  type  of  machine.  On  roads,  how- 
ever, of  a  sandy  nature,  such  as  those  in 
the  South  of  England,  this  drawback 
would  not  be  felt,  and  with  this  one  ex- 
ception the  '  pneumatic  '  tire  affords  the 
finest  riding  I  could  possibly  have  im- 
agined. For  the  tricycle  1  am  inclined  to 
think  there  will  be  a  big  future,  for  the 
reason  that  not  only  this  side  slipping  m 
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•mud  is  not  a  feature  of  the  tricycle,  but 
also  because  the  machine  itself  requires 
less  structural  alterations  than  the  safety. 
The  only  point  in  doubt  is  the  question 
■of  the  wearing  of  the  tire,  and  from  the 
i\'ell-known  combination  qualities  of  can- 


vas and  rubber  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  with 
fair  wear  and  tear,  the  tire  should  at 
least  last  a  season,  and  if  it  does  the 
advantages  accruing  from  its  use  will 
cause  it  to  be  largely  patronized. 
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PPON  what  grounds 
and  how  far  can  the 
winning  chances  of 
different  American 
college  football 
elevens  be  computed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  intercollegiate 
matches  ?  An  answer  to 
this  question  in  these  pages 
ought  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  those  able  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  the  elevens  before  they  play 
their  final  matches.  It  will  serve  also  to 
introduce  an  inquiry  into  the  training  and 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  more 
prominent  college  elevens  of  1889. 

The  question  as  to  what  are  the  de- 
termining factors  in  a  college  football 
championship  is  somewhat  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  American  football  is  not 
a  game  of  a  constant  style  of  play.  The 
method  of  the  game  modifies  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  qualities  demanded  of  an 
eleven  one  season  are  not  identical  with 
what  are  essential  in  another.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  game  is  always  involv- 
ing the  method  of  training  an  eleven,  and 
also  the  general  character  of  the  manage- 
ment that  has  that  training  in  charge. 
The  playing  strength  of  the  college  foot- 
ball elevens  may  be  studied  in  advance 
of  the  championship  matches  from  their 
play  in  the  preliminary  games  with  other 
and  lesser  college  teams,  from  the  degree 
of  confidence  of  the  collegians  of  the  re- 
spective colleges  who  are  always  specta- 
tors of  their  own  eleven's  daily  practice, 
and  lastly  from  the  particular  football 
traditions  that  are  known  to  be  fostered 
in  each  college. 

The  offensive  power  of  an  eleven  is 
known  by  its  rushing  ability  and  by  its 
skill  in  kicking.  Defensive  strength  is 
seen  first  in  tackling  and  then  in  punting. 
Of  rushing  plays  only  those  count  for 
L-cai  strength  which  have  never  been 
checkmated.  The  day  has  gone  by  when 
the  superior  dodging  alone  of  a  player 
can  make  ground  against  the  tackling  of 
the  best  college  elevens.  The  second 
stage  of  rushing  play  is  the  trick  game 
which  depends  upon  the  sudden  charging 
of  the  ball  at   a  new  point.     This  game 


crack  elevens  are  almost  equally  pre- 
pared for.  The  most  highly-developed 
rushing  is  effected  by  the  adroit  concen- 
tration of  players  at  a  point  where  the 
ball  is  charged.  The  last  only  are  the 
plays  that  can  be  reckoned  as  elements  of 
strength  against  first-class  elevens. 

Drop  kicking  is  a  most  effective  offen- 
sive play  for  the  goals  it  will  score,  if  the 
goal  kicker  of  an  eleven  is  accurate  and 
also  quick  enough  to  get  in  his  kick  in 
the  face  of  the  charge  of  a  first-class  rush 
line.  Punting  is  a  good  offensive  play 
where  the  rush  line  is  found  to  go  down 
the  field  apace  with  the  ball. 

If  mere  distance  in  punting  is  depend- 
ed on  it  can  be  used  only  as  a  defensive 
measure,  for  the  ball  will  be  immediately 
returned  by  a  kicker  of  about  equal  pow- 
er, who  can  generally  supplement  his 
kick  with  a  preliminary  dash.  Nor  can 
two  rushers  to  follow  the  ball  on  the  kick 
alone  be  counted  as  a  sufficient  force  to 
secure  the  ground  covered  by  the  punt. 
The  whole  rush  line  must  get  to  where 
the  ball  falls,  to  tackle  at  that  point  or  ob- 
tain the  ball  and  perhaps  run  with  it.  The 
success  of  punting  as  a  means  of  offensive 
play  will  depend  in  the  last  issue  upon  a 
lack  of  skill  and  nerve  on  the  part  of 
the  opposing  backs  in  securing  the  ball. 
The  rules  unquestionably  militate  against 
rushing  and  in  favor  of  punting.  There 
is  not  a  positive  penalty  against  rushers 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  oppos- 
ing backs  to  take  the  punted  ball,  the 
foul  being  punished  only  by  granting  the 
ball  to  the  backs.  The  rushing  game,  on 
the  contrary,  is  handicapped  by  the  ar- 
bitrary power  of  the  umpires.  For  two 
years  the  rules  have  attempted  to  discrim- 
inate in  the  scrimmage  between  an  off- 
side rusher's  pushing  with  his  hands  and 
arms  to  hold  his  opponent  back,  who  is 
charging  to  tackle  the  player  running 
with  the  ball,  and  his  pushing  to  lorce 
him  backwards.  Every  rush  must  de- 
pend upon  the  umpire's  construing  that 
the  rushers  on  the  offensive  have  all  only 
defensive  motives  in  the  use  of  their  arms. 

From  their  preliminary  games  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  infer  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  Harvard,  Yale  and  Prince- 
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ton  elevens.  But  it  must  be  said  that 
comparatively  little  can  be  learned  from 
this  source  of  the  real  strength  of  these 
elevens  in  rushing.  American  football  is 
too  essentially  a  strategic  game  to  allow 
of  an  eleven's  exposmg  the  close  part  of 
its  play  in  advance  of  the  final  matches. 
Comparatively  worn-out  manoeuvres  are 
always  indulged  in  against  even  the  best 
of  the  other  college  teams.  Again,  the 
college  sentiment  is  no  longer  a  safe  cri- 
terion of  the  real  strength  of  their  eleven. 
Because  of  the  necessity  of  reserve  re- 
garding the  character  of  play  adopted, 
there  is  not  the  free  discussion  of  a  col- 
lege's football  traditions  between  mem- 
bers of  the  eleven  and  their  fellow  col- 
legians that  there  used  to  be.  The  foot- 
ball traditions  of  the  college,  however, 
can  always  be  depended  on  to  determine 
the  game  that  an  eleven  will  play.  Foot- 
ball allows  such  a  scope  of  play  that  every 
college  is  characterized  by  a  type  of  game 
more  or  less  its  own.  The  play  of  a 
college  eleven  one  season  may  safely  be 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  game  to  be  ex- 
pected the  year  following.  And  the  ten- 
dencies displayed  in  the  play  will  point 
out  the  developments  that  are  probable. 
Very  much  may  be  inferred  from  the 
character  of  the  college  football  manage- 
ment. Nowadays  this  consists  of  a  cap- 
tain to  general  the  eleven  and  certain 
available  ex-players,  who  are  often  ex- 
captains,  to  advise  with  the  captain  and 
otherwise  aid  in  the  training  of  the  team. 
On  account  of  their  work  on  the  practice 
field  the  latter  are  known  as  coaches. 
The  larger  experience  of  the  coach  makes 
him  indispensable  to  the  captain.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  coach  not  to  permit  the 
captain  to  neglect  any  valuable  traditions, 
to  pronounce  on  plays  that  have  been 
checkmated  in  bygone  matches  by  the 
best  elevens,  and  to  advise  with  him 
generally  as  to  the  game  to  be  played. 

The  captain's  ability  is  sure  to  be  de- 
monstrated in  the  preliminary  football 
games  of  the  season,  and  as  his  advisers 
are  already  well  known  for  their  being 
old  players,  the  character  of  the  college 
management  is  generally  not  difficult  to 
determine. 

The  question  is  not  complicated,  as  is 
too  generally  supposed,  by  the  amount  of 
football  material  that  there  may  be  in  the 
college  ;  nor  by  how  well  the  players  may 
be  able  to  learn  their  play.  If  a  player 
fails  to  conduct  himself  skillfully,  the  fault 
is  with  the  general  ability  of  the  captain, 


by  whose  want  of  discernment  alone  he  is 
on  the  team.  In  a  college  of  several  hun- 
dred young  men,  whatever  be  the  foot- 
ball material,  that  material  may  be  count- 
ed as  constant  from  year  to  year  in  that 
college.  So  far  as  old  players  are  con- 
cerned, a  large  majority  of  veterans,  while 
no  doubt  determining  much  of  the  charac- 
ter qf  an  eleven,  will  not  necessarily  better 
the  team.  Their  play  being  known,  their 
presence  will  give  rival  colleges  to  under- 
stand very  nearly  the  character  of  the 
eleven  they  must  meet.  Their  players 
will  not  have  to  fear  surprises  at  least. 
And  graduate  players,  especially,  are 
keeping  players  out  of  the  eleven  who 
have  been  preparing  on  the  second  eleven 
for  two  or  three  years  for  the  positions. 
Players  generally  in  the  college  are  dis- 
couraged by  their  presence  from  compet- 
ing for  the  team  as  they  might.  It  does 
not  follow  either  that  an  old  player  is 
better  than  a  new  one,  when  it  is  notorious 
that  the  best  of  players  do  not  always  do 
so  well  after  they  have  played  a  year  or 
two  on  the  team.  The  fact  is  that  every 
college  that  plays  football  well  puts  a 
better  eleven  into  the  field  almost  every 
year.  A  management's  pursuit  of  retired 
players  does  not  warrant  the  encourage- 
ment over  football  prospects  that  support- 
ers often  imagine.  Such  efforts  indicate, 
if  not  a  decadence  of  football  spirit  in  the 
college,  certainly  not  the  ablest  kind  of 
management  of  her  football  affairs. 

Harvard  football  is  characteristic  of  the 
Harvard  spirit  of  indifference.  There  is 
no  positive  college  sentiment  that  domi- 
nates Harvard  football  interests  and  reg- 
ularly demands  the  best  eleven  of  the 
year.  Football,  like  other  college  athletics 
at  Harvard,  is  relegated  by  common  con- 
sent to  the  control  of  the  athletic  element 
of  the  university.  Football  traditions  are 
not  always  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
college  traditions,  but  are  handed  down 
rather  as  the  fads  of  particular  manage- 
ments. It  follows  that  while  Harvard  has 
brilliant  players  always,  and  not  infre- 
quently invents  ingenious  plays,  her  lack 
of  conservatism  allows  her  to  neglect 
much  that  she  has  once  gained.  While 
Harvard  conceived  the  idea  of  a  rusher's 
running  with  the  ball  from  a  scrimmage 
and  used  the  play  in  1883  as  a  trick,  it 
was  left  to  Princeton  and  Yale  to  make 
the  most  of  the  idea  ever  since,  and  finally 
generalize  it  into  the  principle  that  has 
made  rushers  and  backs,  runners  and 
rushers  alike  in  the  rushing  game  of  the 
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last  four  years.  The  reports  from  Har- 
vard make  Captain  Cumnock  an  officer  of 
no  inconsiderable  energy,  and  his  handling 
of  his  men  in  the  preliminary  games  has 
demonstrated  that  he  possesses  a  good 
share  of  executive  ability.  He  had  to 
start  with  rushers  Cranston,  Campbell, 
and  Harding,  besides  himself,  and  backs 
Lee  and  Moen  of  the  last  year's  eleven, 
besides  Saxe  of  both  Harvard  and  Wes- 
leyan  fame,  making  it  necessary  for  him 
to  get  for  his  eleven  a  full  back,  a  quarter 
back,  one  guard  and  a  centre.  He  has 
succeeded  in  getting  Trafford  for  a  full 
back,  who  is  an  accurate  and  fairly  quick 
drop  kicker  and  a  good  punter  ;  Upton 
makes  a  fine  tackier.  Harding  fills  his 
former  position  of  quarter  back.  Cum- 
nock has  improved  Cranston's  effective- 
ness by  putting  him  at  guard,  and  has 
filled  the  corresponding  position  fairly 
well  with  Blanchard,  and  the  right  end  as 
well  with  Hutchinson.  Right  tackier  has 
a  new  but  active  player  in  Stickney.  Til- 
ton  is  the  new  centre.  Harvard's  man- 
agement was  never  so  able  as  in  1887,  and 
that  year  she  surpassed  in  the  rushing 
game  the  achievements  of  any  American 
college  eleven  that  had  gone  before.  Yet 
the  principles  so  successfully  developed 
were  set  aside  by  the  next  management, 
which  allowed  the  Harvard  eleven  of  1888 
to  play  a  game  that  had  been  no  longer 
effective  three  years  before.  The  ques- 
tion for  football  speculators  now  is 
whether  the  present  management  is  build- 
ing on  the  game  of  1887  or  of  1888.  This 
is  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  manage- 
ment is  in  more  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  managers  of  two  years  ago,  as  can  be 
inferred  from  the  men  who  are  coaching 
the  team  this  season. 

The  Harvard  eleven  must  be  stronger 
than  it  was  in  1888,  and  may  be  expected 
to  play  a  game  similar  in  its  rushing  at 
least  to  the  play  of  two  years  ago.  It 
may  improve  on  it.  Defensively,  Harvard 
is  necessarily  inferior.  She  has  not  spe- 
cialized tackling  as  Princeton  and  Yale 
have,  nor  punting  to  the  same  extent. 

Yale  is  always  conservative.  Her  foot- 
ball traditions  are  not  forgotten  from 
season  to  season,  and  Yale  elevens  can 
always  be  counted  on  not  to  show  any 
glaring  weakness  as  a  result  of  having 
neglected  any  of  the  accepted  principles 
of  football  play.  Yale  is  most  fortunate 
in  possessing  the  best  of  coaches  from  the 
first  years  of  football.  Several  ex-captains 
have  happened  to  settle  in  and  near  New 


Haven  who  annually  counsel  the  new 
captain.  Yale's  late  successes  also  have  so 
won  the  confidence  of  the  college  in  the 
management  that  its  most  unprecedented 
acts  never  disturb  the  harmony  existing 
between  the  management,  the  team  and 
the  college  body.  Yale's  game  the  com- 
ing year  will  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
upon  kicking,  of  which  her  elevens  have 
been  making  more  or  less  of  a  specialty, 
and  through  which  Yale  won  the  cham- 
pionship in  1887  and  in  1888.  Rushing, 
however,  must  receive  more  attention  than 
Yale  has  given  it  for  two  years  past,  as 
the  college  cannot  be  thought  content  to 
be  behind  in  this  important  department, 
having  been  clearly  outpointed  in  rushing 
in  her  last  match  both  with  Harvard  and 
with  Princeton. 

Captain  Gill  is  a  player  of  great  ability. 
He  has  done  more  than  any  tackier,  ex- 
cepting Cowan,  of  Princeton,  to  develop 
the  position  from  being  the  least  thought 
of  to  its  present  paramount  importance  in 
the  rush  line.  He  has  of  old  material,  be- 
sides himself,  rushers  Rhodes,  Hefflefinger, 
and  Stagg  ;  and  of  old  backs,  Wurtem- 
burg.  Graves,  McClung  and  Harvey.  This 
leaves  him  an  end  rusher,  a  guard,  a  cen- 
tre and  a  full  back  to  make.  Newell  is 
already  an  experienced  player  for  guard  ; 
so  is  Hartwell  for  the  end  rusher.  Ferris 
is  a  strong  centre  rusher,  even  if  he  can 
scarcely  equal  Corbin,  whom  he  succeeds 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Either 
Graves  or  McBride  is  a  good  full  back, 
though  neither  can  kick  goals  quite  in 
the  phenomenal  style  of  Bull  of  the  1888 
eleven. 

Yale's  game  must  be  all  that  it  always 
is  in  defensive  strength.  Offensively, 
Yale's  kicking  power  can  hardly  be  be- 
hind— particularly  in  punting — what  it 
was  a  year  ago,  when  no  eleven  had  ever 
kicked  in  so  fine  a  form.  Yale  may 
improve  her  rushing  in  spite  of  having 
to  construct  anew  the  central  portion  of 
her  forward  line.  It  depends  mostly  on 
whether  Captain  Gill  and  his  coaches  are 
able  to  improve  on  the  rushing  of  her  last 
eleven.  They  ought  to  be  able  to,  and  if 
they  do  the  strongest  of  Yale  elevens  may 
be  expected  in  the  field. 

Princeton's  genius  for  leadership  has 
given  the  college  a  foremost  place  in  the 
football  field  from  the  first.  If  Rugby 
football  was  introduced,  like  most  things 
collegiate,  by  Harvard,  it  was  Princeton, 
that  in  November,  1876,  called  the  other 
colleges   that   were    already   playing    the 
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game  to  meet  in  Springfield  and  form  the 
Intercollegiate  Football  Association  and 
frame  an  American-Rugby  game,  while, 
not  strangely,  conservative  Yale  refused 
for  months  to  join.  So  long  as  the  game 
called  for  players  to  be  leaders,  wonder- 
ful kickers  and  the  best  of  rushers,  there 
were  teams  that  kept  the  football  cham- 
pionship at  Princeton  as  regularly  as  her 
fifteens  had  done  in  Association  football. 
But,  with  the  accumulation  of  football 
tradition,  with  the  life  of  the  game,  and 
the  lesser  importance  of  fresh  invention 
in  comparison  with  the  perpetuation  of 
what  was  best  in  the  play  of  past  teams, 
since  permanent  organization  has  become 
the  secret  of  success,  Princeton  finds  a 
difficulty  in  adapting  herself  to  the  al- 
tered conditions  of  the  game.  The  ex- 
treme individualism  of  the  college  spirit, 
that  makes  a  football  authority  of  every 
student  interested,  has  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  college,  as  a  body,  to 
respect  the  authority  it  has  delegated  to 
the  football  management.  Princeton's 
management,  although  confessedly  the 
most  perfect  on  paper,  is  in  fact  weaker 
than  that  of  either  of  her  sister  colleges. 
The  college  spirit  that,  until  four  years 
ago,  regularly  disputed  the  football  cap- 
tain's authority  throughout  the  season  by 
the  appointment  of  several  directors  to 
choose  the  team  with  him  ;  that  two  years 
ago,  through  self-appointed  committees, 
opposed  the  team's  choice  of  a  junior- 
class  captain,  and  drove  him  to  leave  the 
college  before  his  term  of  office  opened, 
has  the  present  year  interfered  with  the 
action  of  the  management  in  deposing  a 
football  captain  for  incompetence,  and 
divided  the  football  men  themselves  by 
the  jealousies  the  permission  of  party 
feeling  fostered.  The  management  is 
embarrassed  and  even  compromised  ac- 
cordingly. 

Captain  Poe  entered  into  office  with 
only  four  weeks  of  the  season  left  him 
of  the  eight  preceding  the  matches  with 


Harvard  and  Yale.  The  new  captain  is 
a  junior  in  college,  and,  though  without 
any  experience  in  playing  on  a  Princeton 
eleven,  is  a  high  stand  man  in  his  classes, 
and  is  second  to  no  undergraduate  in  his 
knowledge  of  football.  He  has  evinced 
marked  executive  ability  from  the  first 
game  in  which  he  played  his  team.  He 
retains  for  tackier  the  services  of  Cowan, 
the  best  rusher  American  football  has 
produced.  He  has,  besides,  of  experienced 
rushers,  only  Janeway  for  guard.  Poe  is 
playing  quarter  back  himself,  has  Black 
and  Channing  for  half  backs,  and  retains 
Ames  in  his  old  position  of  full  back. 
There  are  five  positions  left  to  fill  in  the 
rush  line  ;  for  these  Riggs  has  been  made 
a  strong  guard ;  Wood,  though  rather 
light  for  the  position,  a  good  tackier  ; 
Donnelly,  a  new  and  clever  player,  is  left 
end  ;  Warren,  a  little  heavier,  is  an  able 
right  end,  and  Symmes  is  at  least  a  well- 
built  man  for  centre.  For  counsel  and 
the  training  of  his  eleven  Captain  Poe  has 
principally  Cowan  to  depend  on. 

In  rushing,  Princeton  may  be  expected 
to  improve  possibly  on  the  unequaled 
work  in  this  respect  of  her  last  year's 
eleven,  especially  as  a  less  exclusive  de- 
pendence is  to  be  placed  on  the  work  of 
any  one  player.  Princeton's  punting,  as 
not  permitting  more  than  two  rushers  to 
accompany  the  ball  down  the  field,  can- 
not rise  above  a  defensive  measure  ;  and 
the  back  playing  in  the  preliminary  games 
gives  no  assurance  that  the  Yale  punting 
at  least  will  be  kept  within  the  same 
bounds. 

The  intercollege  record  to  date  credits 
Princeton  with  five  championships,  those 
of  '77,  '78,  '79,  '80,  and  '85  ;  and  Yale 
with  five,  of  '81,  '82,  '83,  '87,  and  '88. 
Both  '84  and  '86  were  draws,  not  being 
played  out  ;  1889  is  a  rubber  for  Prince- 
ton and  Yale.* 

*  This  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Hodge  in  November, 
1889,  and  the  result  of  the  intercollegiate  football  matches 
shows  with  what  rare  skill  Mr.  Hodge  judged  the  teams.— 
Ed.  Outing. 
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ALTHOUGH 

each  year  the 
number  of  tour- 
ists visiting  the 
Russian  capital 
increases,  only 
a  few  of  them  par- 
ticipate in  the 
country  sports,  in- 
teresting as  those 
sports  must  be  to  the  visitor.  Shooting 
is  to  be  had  near  St.  Petersburgh  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  a  well-varied, 
if  not  a  large  bag  can  be  secured  by  any 
good  shot  willing  to  hunt  for  his  game. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  leave  St.  Petersburgh 
on  the  eve  of  some  holiday  by  the  night 
train,  when  a  slow  run  of  a  couple  of 
hours  will  bring  the  sportsman  into  a  wild 
country.  After  bedding  down  in  a  vil- 
lage traktir  or  camping  out  in  the  forest 
for  a  few  hours  the  hunting  is  com- 
menced and  continued  almost  without  a 
pause  until  the  ground  is  left  for  the  ride 
to  the  station  in  the  evening. 

There  are  two  shooting  seasons  in 
Northern  Russia,  the  summer  and  the 
winter.  The  former  is  the  best  for  bird 
shooting,  while  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
the  drives  for  hares,  foxes,  elk,  bear, 
wolf,  etc.,  are  more  successful.  The 
summer  duck  shooting  on  the  Finnish 
frontier,  half  an  hour  by  road  from  St. 
Petersburgh,  is  often  very  good,  and  at 
greater  distances  from  the  capital  birds 
are  plentiful.  Good  blackcock,  hazel  hen 
and  woodcock  shooting  is  to  be  had  be- 
tween St.  Petersburgh  and  Schlusselburgh 
upon  ground  easily  reached  by  the  Neva 
steamers,  but  the  purely  Russian  hunting 
party  prefer  to  make  the  journey  by  road, 
a  rough,  uncomfortable  and  expensive 
mode  of  traveling,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  commended  if  the  ground  can  be 
reached  by  rail  or  steamer. 

Unlike  some  American  and  British 
sportsmen,  who  endeavor  to  make  a 
shooting  trip  a  luxurious  outing,  the 
Russian  shooter  delights  to  rough  it,  to 
leave  the  sensuous  ease  of  the  capital 
and  plunge  into  the  forest  as  a  peasant, 
to  sleep  on  the  floor  or  the  oven,  to  eat 
black  rye  bread  and  drink  milk,  and  to 
weary  himself  as  quickly  and  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.     There  are  some  who 


take  a  middle  course,  accepting  the  ac- 
commodation provided  in  a  Russian  vil- 
lage and  supplementmg  the  provender 
with  canned  meats,  white  bread  and 
drinkable  spirits  brought  from  the  capi- 
tal, but  unless  the  guest  of  some  noble- 
man or  first-class  hunting  club  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  the  visitor  will  find  no 
spread  luncheon,  liveried  lackeys  or  court 
etiquette. 

In  Russia  light  are  the  fetters  of  state 
etiquette,  and  the  official,  whether  mili- 
tary or  civil,  is  anxious  to  escape  the 
trammels  of  an  irksome  civilization  and 
assume  the  abandon,  the  nonentity  of 
peasant  life  ;  and  so  we  see  the  colonel, 
the  state  musician  and  the  young  chinov- 
nik  of  the  civil  service  discard  their  uni- 
form, assuming  the  sheepskin  jacket  and 
top  boots  of  the  peasant  and  driving  be- 
hind a  country  troika  in  a  springless  cart 
to  the  forest,  where  for  a  time  at  least 
they  can  forget  that  they  are  the  ser- 
vants of  an  autocracy  and  indulge  that 
passion  for  the  chase  common  to  all  men. 
And  so  they  drive  along,  lying  on  straw 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cart  or  seated  upon 
a  hard  plank,  jolting  over  ruts  and  stones, 
possibly  enduring  the  torture  of  a  jog- 
trot over  a  corduroy  road  and  enjoying 
these  discomforts  because  they  are  self 
imposed.  On  the  way  they  will  pull  up 
at  a  wayside  traktir,  dirty,  rough  and  pest 
ridden  ;  they  will  drink  tea  from  common 
glass  tumblers,  sit  at  a  bare  and  rickety 
table  in  a  room  reeking  with  filth  and 
odorous  of  long-worn  sheepskins  and 
Russian  leather  ;  they  will  ride  on  late 
into  the  night  and  sleep  upon  the  brick 
oven  in  the  only  room  of  a  peasant's  hut, 
or  lie  out  on  the  bare,  wet  ground  in  the 
forest,  waiting  for  dawn. 

Then,  accompanied  by  a  forester,  they 
walk  along  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  with  the 
water  up  to  their  knees,  and  with  upturned 
face  and  strained  eyes  watch  for  the  black- 
cocks to  whose  "singing  "  they  are  listen- 
ing. These  wary  birds  can  only  be  ap 
proached  with  impunity  when,  incensed 
with  passion,  they  respond  with  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  love  notes  of  a  rival  bird  ; 
blind  to  everything  except  their  opponent 
they  may  then  sometimes  be  approached 
near  enough  to  be  taken  with  the  hand, 
or  the  sportsman  may  follow  a  bird  about 
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the  forest  for  hours  without  obtaining  a 
shot.  To  vary  the  proceeding  the  attend- 
ant forester  will  whistle  for  the  rapchik  or 
wood  partridge,  whom  he  will  easily  call 
into  range.  The  peasants  either  trap  or 
net  these  birds  or  shoot  them  with  a  small 
calibre  muzzle  loader  charged  with  an  in- 
finitesimal pinch  of  powder  and  a  single 
No.  4  shot ;  it  is  not  often  that  the  town 
sportsman  will  give  his  attention  to  such 
small  game.  In  the  evening  there  is 
the  flight  of  woodcock  to  be  waited  and 
watched  for,  and  when  the  sun  goes  down 
the  sportsman,  tired  out  with  unaccus- 
tomed exercise,  drives  back  to  town, 
asleep  in  the  rumbling  vehicle,  his  string 
of  birds  beside  him  and  his  faithful  set- 
ter, pampered  and  house  fed,  as  weary 
and  sleepy  as  his  master. 

In  the  autumn  there  are  some  sports- 
men fond  of  stalking  or  "  still  hunting," 
who  will  go  into  the  forest  attended  by 
a  single  peasant,  track  and  bring  to  bay 
the  elk,  the  lynx  or  the  bear.  But  these 
sportsmen  are  not  so  numerous  as  those 
who,  being  members  of  clubs,  take  part 
in  the  large  drives  on  preserved  estates. 
These  drives  are  continued  all  through 
the  winter,  and  although  the  birds  are 
less  plentiful  after  October,  the  surround 
always  includes  a  large  number  of  hares, 
some  foxes  and,  if  the  sportsman  receive 
a  good  position,  he  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  some  good  shooting  and  deter- 
mine the  killing  range  of  his  gun,  as  the 
large  hares  in  their  winter  coat  are  not 
killed  at  ordinary  ranges  with  anything 
smaller  than  No.  3  shot,  even  with  a  close 
shooting  gun. 

The  winter  bear  shooting  is  par  excel- 
lence the  Russian  shooting  worth  staying 
into  midwinter  to  see. 

Th«  bear  is  to  the  Russian  peasant 
what  the  pig  is  to  the  Irish  tenant — the 
one  thing  by  which  he  can  raise  money. 
The  Russian  sportsman  who  would  not  buy 
a  "  pig  in  a  poke  "  invariably  purchases 
his  bear  in  a  forest  and  secures  himself 
against  deception  by  buying  his  animal 
by  weight. 

When  winter  sets  in  the  woodmen  look 
out  for  the  bear  spoor,  and  mark  the  spot 
in  which  Bruin — lethargic  from  cold — de- 
cides to  make  his  winter  quarters.  If  pos- 
sible a  glimpse  of  the  bear  is  obtained, 
but  his  size  is  always  exaggerated  by  the 
vendor.  Someone  in  the  village,  gen- 
erally the  oldest  inhabitant,  or  staritsa^ 
knows  some  person  employed  in  one  of  the 
larger  towns,  and  he  is  written  to  and  in- 


formed of  the  fact  that  the  village  has 
a  bear  or  bears  for  sale.  He  addresses 
himself  to  the  gun  shops,  hotels,  or  calls 
upon  well-known  sportsmen  and  offers 
his  animal,  the  price  varying  according 
to  the  size  of  the  bear  and  his  accessi- 
bility. 

There  has  been  much  chicanery  prac- 
ticed both  by  vendors  and  purchasers  of 
bears,  but  at  the  present  time,  with  a 
well-worded  contract,  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  but  a  novice  to  be  greatly  cheat- 
ed. So  the  sportsman,  having  decided 
upon  the  locality  to  which  he  will  go, 
whether  it  be  a  day's  sledge  drive  from 
the  capital,  or  a  few  hours  by  rail  and  a 
short  drive,  makes  his  bargain,  and  the 
contract  duly  signed,  and  hand  money  paid 
as  earnest  of  the  purchaser's  intention  to 
fulfill  the  contract,  he  waits  until  a  favor- 
able holiday  shall  enable  him  to  hunt  up 
his  purchase. 

A  pleasant  party  can  be  made  up  if 
five  or  six  sportsmen,  sharing  expenses, 
purchase  half  a  dozen  bears  lying  within 
easy  driving  distance  of  each  other,  so 
that  with  two  surrounds  all  may  be  taken 
in  the  one  day.  Such  purchases  can  often 
be  made  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  four  hours 
by  rail  from  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the 
sportsmen,  clothed  in  double  furs  and  well 
provided  with  weapons,  reserve  a  coupe 
and  amuse  themselves  with  a  game  at 
"wind"  or  "skat"  during  their  dreary 
train  ride.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  interest  the  traveler  outside  of  the 
car.  The  country  through  which  he 
passes,  could  he  see  it  through  the  frost- 
covered,  double-glazed  windows  of  the 
heated  car,  would  soon  pall  upon  him. 
Fir  forest,  birch  wood,  occasional  clear- 
ings of  a  few  acres,  a  village  at  long  in- 
tervals, a  station  buffet  about  every  four 
hours,  a  straight,  level,  snow-covered 
track,  along  which  the  train  slowly  trav- 
els through  the  dark  night. 

Arrived  at  his  station,  a  mere  stopping 
place  on  the  line,  he  will  see  peasants  with 
lanterns  waiting  his  arrival,  who  will  aid 
him  with  his  guns  and  impedimenta,  and 
guiding  him  across  the  track  lead  him  to 
the  sledges  they  have  brought  for  the 
party.  Only  one  passenger  besides  the 
driver  is  allowed  in  a  single  horse 
sledge,  and  the  procession  formed  the 
sportsmen  are  conveyed  quickly  to  the 
village,  where  the  largest  hut  is  placed  at 
their  disposal.  After  drinking  tea  from 
the  samovar  of  the  khosainn,  or  proprietor, 
the    party   get   to    rest   on  a  shakedown. 
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or  lie  on  the  warm  flue  from  the  stove. 
At  daybreak  hi  the  morning  tea  is  again 
prepared,  the  sledges  are  got  ready  and 
the  party  set  out  for  a  drive  to  the  lair 
of  the  bear,  usually  not  far  distant  from 
the  quarters  he  occupied  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  vi^inter. 

There  is  sure  to  be  some  talk  with  the 
vendor  ;  his  bear  has  moved  repeatedly, 
and  he  has  had  to  watch  and  mark  him 
to  his  new  lair,  or  his  beaters  do  not  like 
the  cheap  price  at  which  he  sold  him,  and 
he  wants  more.  But  all  this  is  only 
talk,  necessary  because  it  is  customary, 
and  it  need  not  alarm  the  visitor.  The 
drive  is  perhaps  a  long  one,  up  hill, 
down  dale,  over  curious  snow  and  icicle 
hidden  bridges,  through  isolated  villages, 
across  bleak  moorland,  in  the  depths  of 
the  fir  forest  or  along  a  road  skirted  with 
the  snow-laden  silver  birch  ;  but  as  the 
visitor  approaches  the  village  which  owns 
the  bear  he  will  be  met  by  peasants  anx- 
ious to  begin  the  sport  or  curious  to  see 
the  sportsman.  As  the  sledges  draw  up 
in  the  centre  of  the  village  the  populace 
cluster  round  the  visitors,  criticise  their 
appearance  and  await  employment  as 
beaters  by  the  staritsa. 

A  pretty  scene  is  this,  the  rough-hewn 
sledges  with  their  steaming  ponies,  the 
glistening  snow,  the  rude  huts  with  their 
picturesque  entrances  and  the  dark  fir 
forest  in  the  background.  The  rough 
energy  of  the  youths  anxious  for  a  place 
at  the  drive,  the  expectant  faces  of  the 
peasants,  with  anxious  eyes  peering  from 
beneath  shaggy  brows  and  enormous  fur 
caps  ;  the  pleasing  countenances  of  the 
young  girls,  as  they  gaze  wonderingly  at 
the  strangely  gotten  up  sportsmen  in 
fancy  furs  or  embroidered  sheepskins  ; 
the  old  men  who  look  on  sorrowfully, 
regretting  that  they  can  no  longer  share 
in  the  sport,  and  the  self-satisfied  air  of 
the  mothers  watching  their  sturdy  infants 
as  they  roll  in  the  crackling  snow  ;  the 
commanding  presence  of  the  staritsa.,  as 
with  unceasing  talk  he  harangues  the 
beaters,  all  aid  in  fixing  upon  the  memory 
of  the  beholder  a  scene  as  easy  to  recall 
as  a  view  of  Epsom  Downs  on  Derby 
Day  or  the  first  glimpse  of  Carnival. 

When  the  beaters  have  been  chosen  and 
they,  with  many  voluntary  helpers,  stride 
with  quick  steps  toward  the  forest,  the 
sportsman  again  takes  his  sledge  and  a 
short,  quick  drive  into  the  silent  forest 
brings  him  within  a  short  walk  of  his 
stand.     The  sportsmen   for  more  distant 


positions  silently  glide  past  him  over  the 
deep,  soft  snow,  and  he  knows  that  hun- 
dreds of  beaters  are  at  that  moment  as 
silently  approaching  their  positions.  The 
huntsman  having  stationed  the  shooters 
walks  quickly  round  the  horseshoe  in- 
closure  formed  by  the  beaters  and,  finding 
all  properly  placed,  fires  his  gun  as  a 
signal.  The  beaters  respond  with  vocif- 
erous shouts  and  beat  the  trees  with  their 
long  poles.  Bruin  awakes,  and  with  a 
quick  scrambling  gait  slinks  off,  as  he 
thinks,  into  the  silent  forest,  but  in  real- 
ity toward  the  line  of  sportsmen  who,  still 
as  statues,  await  his  coming. 

You  hear  the  crack  of  a  rifle  followed 
by  a  savage  roar  and  the  breaking  of  the 
dead  underwood — then  again  all  is  still 
for  a  moment ;  but  the  quiet  is  broken 
by  the  renewed  yelling  of  the  beaters, 
and  you  know  that  the  bear  is  in  the  sur- 
round and  will  surely  make  another  at- 
tempt to  break  away  into  the  forest.  Per- 
chance you  see  him  as  with  his  quick  sham- 
bling gait  he  hurries  noiselessly  through 
the  forest,  but  for  a  few  seconds  only  :  he 
is  quickly  lost  to  sight  in  the  thick 
growth  ;  but  by  the  repeated  firing  to  the 
right  you  know  that  someone  sees  him 
and  has  him  at  close  quarters.  The  fir- 
ing ceases,  the  sportsman  stationed  next 
to  you  calls  that  the  "  chase  is  ready  ;  "  you 
pass  on  the  signal  and  hurry  to  view  the 
game  and  congratulate  the  sportsman  to 
whose  rifle  it  has  fallen. 

Loud  vociferations  from  a  small  crowd 
of  beaters  attract  you  to  the  dead  bear, 
and  while  you  gauge  his  weight  you  can- 
not but  hear  the  imprecations  lavished 
upon  the  dead  vaska  by  the  quickly-in- 
creasing crowd  of  peasants.  The  sports- 
man who  has  shot  the  bear  now  gives  in- 
structions as  to  its  removal,  and  the  throng 
make  their  way  toward  the  sledges,  while 
the  sportsmen  prepare  for  a  drive  to  the 
next  beat.  This  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
first,  unless  the  surround  be  a  larger  one 
and  includes  several  bears  or  a  mother 
with  cubs,  in  which  case  the  hunt  is  more 
exciting. 

In  the  evening  the  villagers  celebrate 
the  successful  hunt  with  feasting  and 
music,  while  the  sportsmen  again  take  to 
their  sledges  for  a  long  drive  through  the 
forest  by  night,  in  order  to  catch  the  early 
morning  train  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

It  is  a  cold,  cheerless  drive,  with  no 
one  but  your  driver  with  whom  to  speak, 
and  you  quickly  weary  of  the  dark  forest 
and  the  monotonous  trot  of  the  ponies, 
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which  they  only  vary  by  a  canter  down 
the  hills  and  steep  slopes.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  your  sledge  is  overturned,  but 
by  night  this  affords  no  amusement,  as 
your  ludicrous  position  is  not  seen  by 
your  companions  and  contact  with  the 
frozen  snow  is  not  pleasant.  And  so 
through  the  quiet  forest  and  the  deserted 
villages  you  make  your  silent  way,  your 
horse  choosing  his  road,  your  driver 
merely  indicating  the  pace  at  which  he  is 
to  travel.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  early 
morning  or  in  the  dead  of  night  you  may 
meet,  far  from  any  village,  a  small  sledge 
heavily  laden  with  forage,  drawn  slowly 
and  painfully  along  by  a  small  and  lame 
pony  and  driven  by  a  diminutive  youth. 
He  will  pull  into  the  snowdrift  to  leave 
the  road  free  for  your  party  to  pass,  and 
as  you  go  by  him  you  may  guess  what 
manner  of  person  it  is  who  in  Russia  fall 
easiest  prey  to  the  wolves. 

Such,  then,  is  the  bear  hunt,  as  it  may 
be  seen  by  any  visitor  to  Russia,  and  as 
practiced  by  the  large  majority  of  sports- 
men. There  are  some  sportsmen,  among 
them  several  Englishmen  resident  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  who  prefer  to  hunt  the  bear 
without  a  tribe  of  beaters,  and  these 
sportsmen  generally  go  into  the  forest 
attended  by  their  huntsman  and  often  fol- 
low a  wounded  bear  for  hours  or  until 
stopped  by  darkness,  and  even  then  re- 
sume the  chase  at  the  earliest  moment, 
for  it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  the  Rus- 
sian still  hunters  to  bring  their  game  to 
bay,  and  it  is  rare  that  a  wounded  ani- 
mal ultimately  escapes,  so  eager  are  they 
in  their  exertions  to  sustain  the  reputation 
of  being  a  dead  shot.  Shooting  of  all 
kinds  is  to  be  had,  and  if  the  stranger 
has  no  sporting  friends  in  the  capital  he 
should  call  at  the  branch  establishment 
of  the  well-known  English  gunmaker, 
W.  W.  Greener,  whose  manager  there  will 
be  able  to  say  where  shooting  can  best 
be  obtained  at  short  notice.  At  Moscow 
the  stranger  must  visit  the  Spbrting  Club, 
a  very  fine  building  near  the  governor 
general's  palace,  and  where  each  night 
in  one  of  its  200  finely-decorated  rooms 
a  coterie  of  sportsmen  may  be  found  dis- 
cussing their  special  hobby. 


On  open  nights  the  reception  rooms  are 
filled  with  a  brilliant  gathering  bent  upon 
social  amusement,  but  it  will  not  take  the 
visitor  long  to  discover  the  retreat  of  those 
who  make  shooting  their  leading  pas- 
time. Moscow  is  a  better  centre  for  the 
sportsman  than  St.  Petersburgh,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  game  shooting  he  may 
join  in  coursing  parties  or  spend  a  day 
with  the  Hawking  Club.  South  of  Mos- 
cow bears  are  less  numerous,  but  wolves, 
lynx  and  elk  are  plentiful,  while  only  the 
wolf  is  found  in  the  extreme  south.  Stalk- 
ing bustards  affords  the  shooter  a  wel- 
come change  from  the  thick  forest  shoot- 
ing of  the,  north. 

Angling  is  not  generally  practiced  in 
Russia.  In  Finland  it  is  the  national 
summer  sport,  but  the  number  of  native- 
born  Russians  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  gentle  craft  is  small 
indeed. 

Hawking  has  been  revived  in  Moscow 
and  a  club  was  founded  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Prince  Oldenburg,  at  the 
capital,  but  with  the  death  of  its  president 
last  year  it  became  virtually  extinct. 
Falconry  is  the  pursuit  of  the  indigenous 
princes  of  Caucasia  and  is  followed  as  a 
sport  in  Syr-Daria  and  other  trans-Cas- 
pian governments.  Coursing  the  hare 
with  Persian  greyhounds,  or  the  fox,  stag 
or  wolf  with  the  fine  Russian  staghound 
is  a  popular  sport,  but  unfortunately 
rarely  to  be  seen  near  any  railway  station 
and  is  consequently  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  tourist. 

Wolf  tracking  is  a  winter  sport,  monot- 
onous and  unexciting.  The  visitor,  unless 
he  can  ride  like  a  Cossack,  will  derive  no 
enjoyment  from  this  method  of  circum- 
ventmg  the  pest  of  the  country.  Other 
outdoor  sports,  as  skating,  ice  yachting, 
trotting,  horse  racing  and  steeplechasing 
have  a  large  number  of  votaries,  and  the 
rowing  and  sailing  clubs  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh are  numerous  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  enthusiastic  waterman,  and  of  pigeon 
clubs  (live  birds  and  American  inanimate 
targets)  there  are  several  at  the  larger 
towns,  the  members  of  which  will  be  anx- 
ious to  try  their  skill  against  any  gentle- 
man willing  to  compete  with  them. 
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FOX  HUNTING. 

The  American  country  gentleman  has  of  late 
years  been  somewhat  limited  in  his  opportuni- 
ties of  insuring  recreation  and  sport,  which  has 
greatly  influenced  the  migration  of  many  families 
to  the  cities  during  the  early  fall,  when  the  coun- 
try offers  so  many  and  varied  natural  attractions. 
In  the  old  colonial  times  fox  hunting  was  indulged 
in  by  all  the  old  families,  but  it  became  unpopu- 
lar in  the  North,  particularly  because  of  its  being 
"  English,  you  know."  But  now  a  change  has 
occurred,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  Wash- 
ington and  many  populous  centres  it  is  being  re- 
vived, and  in  the  South,  where  it  never  died  out, 
much  greater  interest  is  being  taken  in  it.  From 
the  sporting  columns  of  the  daily  and  weekly  pa- 
pers we  learn  of  "  fine  spins,"  "  rattling  hunts," 
"hunt  breakfasts,"  "hunt  balls,"  and  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  quite  the  thing  to  don  the  pictu- 
resque scarlet  coat,  and  ladies  follow  the  hounds 
in  large  numbers.  Many  of  our  most  charming 
belles  have  proved  themselves  excellent  cross- 
country riders.  Yo-oiCKS. 
* 
*  * 

COURSING. 

The  Eastern  Coursing  Club,  a  new  organiza- 
tion composed  of  gentlemen  sportsmen  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  vicinity,  experienced  some 
opposition  from  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  at  their  inaugural  meet- 
ing held  at  Hicksville,  L.  I.  At  the  subsequent 
court  proceedings  the  club  brought  forth  con- 
clusive testimony  as  to  the  instantaneous  death 
of  the  rabbits,  and  also  urged  that  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  national  pastime  in  England,  coupled 
with  the  popularity  of  the  sport  in  the  Western 
States  of  America,  should  prevent  a  club  of 
gentlemen  from  being  molested.  They  claimed 
to  be  as  humane  as  the  opposing  society, 
maintaining  that  the  game  had  a  fair  chance  of 
regaining  liberty,  and  that  as  the  meetings  were 
carried  out  under  the  English  rules,  as  copied 
by  the  other  American  clubs,  there  was  suf- 
ficient guarantee  that  everything  would  be  con- 
ducted in  a  thoroughly  humane  and  sportsman- 
like manner. 

The  chief  aim  being  to  test  the  speed,  skill 
and  endurance  of  the  hounds,  and  not  to  kill  the 
game,  was  apparent  from  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  from  all  parts,  who  would 
certainly  not  have  been  present  had  mere  mur- 
der been  the  object. 


The  sport  deserves  recognition,  since  it  is  Sk 
time-honored  institution.  Moreover,  in  this 
age,  when  there  is  so  much  need  of  recreation 
and  exciting  sport  of  a  desirable  nature  within 
easy  distance  of  the  populous  centres,  should 
coursing  not  have  any  encouragement  ?  Horse 
racing  and  many  other  kinds  of  sport  are  open 
to  many  abuses  and  objections,  while  this  one 
is  so  free  from  them  and  it  can  be  indulged  in 
without  the  need  of  neglecting  duty's  post  or 
leaving  home.  Arrion.. 


THE  GAME  OF  CURLING. 

Few  winter  sports  afford  such  genuine  amuse- 
ment as  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  Scotch  game  of 
curling.  It  is  an  inexpensive  as  well  as  a  high- 
ly exciting  pastime,  and  the  fact  that  among  the 
curlers  either  here,  in  Canada  or  in  its  parent 
land,  Scotland,  there  does  not  exist  a  profes~ 
sional  constitutes  it  a  purely  amateur  sport. 

A  few  pairs  of  curling  stones  or  irons,  a  few 
"brooms"  and  a  clear  sheet  of  ice  of  150  feet, 
by  20,  and,  if  we  have  the  players,  the  game 
proceeds. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  curl- 
ing clubs  in  the  United  States  has  largely  in- 
creased ;  and  although  our  players  have  many 
faults,  chiefly  that  of  "playing  too  strong,"  they 
are  measurably  holding  their  own  in  the  inter- 
club  contests  with  the  Canadians,  and  promise 
well  to  win  from  them  some  of  the  international 
trophies  this  season. 

One  feature  of  this  imported  game  is  the  cu- 
rious fact  that,  although  medals  of  competition 
are  sent  over  each  year  by  the  Royal  Caledon- 
ian Curling  Club  of  Scotland,  an  international 
match  embracing  clubs  from  Scotland  has  never 
been  played.  We  imported  cricket  from  Eng- 
land, and  last  season  our  cricketers  played 
a  good  game  with  the  English  wielders  of  the 
willow  on  their  own  ground. 

Such  international  friendly  contests  do  good  ; 
they  bind  the  two  peoples  together,  they  increase 
the  opportunities  for  social  intercourse,  and  we 
hope  that  arrangements  will  be  made  among  our 
curling  representatives  to  emulate  their  brethren 
of  lacrosse,  cricket  and  rifle  fame,  by  suggesting 
the  advisability  and  pleasure  of  establishing 
with  the  Old  Country  dates  for  a  series  of  inter- 
national curling  contests. 

At  present,  according   to  the  Annual  of    the 
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Grand  National  Curling  Club  of  America,  we 
have  forty-five  clubs,  with  a  membership  of  860. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Ontario  branch  of 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Club  of  Canada,  alone, 
there  are  ninety-eight  active  clubs  with  a  mem- 
bership of  about  three  thousand.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  number  of  curlers  of  the  North- 
ern States  should  not,  as  the  organization  grows 
older,  be  augmented  by  as  many  thousands  as 
we  now  have  of  hundreds,  and  we  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Grand  National  Curling  Club  of  America,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  at  Toronto  at  the  end  of 
this  season,  arrangements  should  be  made  with 
the  members  of  the  Caledonians  of  Canada  to 
invite  the  players  of  the  mother  country  to  a  se- 
ries of  international  matches  during  the  coming 
season.  It  would  attract  additional  interest  for 
the  sport  and  would  undoubtedly  stimulate  our 
players  and  those  of  Canada  and  Scotland  to 
greater  perfection  in  this  health-giving,  manly 
and  picturesque  game.  R.  F.  W. 


WOMEN'S    WINTER    SPORTS. 

During  the  summer  Outing  took  occasion  to 
give  the  ladies  some  well-meant  advice  regard- 
ing outdoor  amusements.  It  took  the  ground 
that  the  vacation  was  for  a  purpose,  and  that 
was  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
open  air.  Advice  was  given  regarding  such 
sports  as  rowing,  sailing,  swimming,  tennis,  etc., 
and  stress  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  system- 
atic work.  Thatalone  could  give  the  best  results. 
Now,  during  the  cold  months,  many  of  these  pas- 
times are  laid  on  the  shelf  until  another  season. 
But  enough  remain,  and  the  cold  season  makes 
possible  a  number  of  others,  so  that  there  is  a 
full  variety  to  choose  from.  Light  exercise  dur- 
ing the  winter  is  very  necessar}^  more  especially 
because  of  the  artificial  restraints  of  city  life. 
So  Outing  will  suggest  a  few  pleasant  methods, 
many  of  them  old  fashioned  and  well  tried,  by 
which  wholesome  recreation  may  be  secured. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  walking.  You  say 
that  is  stupid.  Try  it  !  Dress  warmly,  and  at 
a  brisk  pace  walk  two  or  three  miles.  Keep 
your  eyes  wide  open.  There  is  so  much  to  in- 
terest you  in  city  and  country  that  time  will  fly 
and  your  task  be  accomplished  sooner  than  you 
think.  You  do  not  like  to  go  about  alone  ? 
What  better  companion  can  you  wish  for  than 
a  well-bred  setter,  pointer  or  mastiff?  You  can 
talk  to  him,  and  he  will  obey.  Do  you  always 
have  that  pleasure  from  your  fellow  beings  ? 
Have  you  the  means?  Then  jump  on  a  horse 
occasionally,  and  go  out  into  the  country  for  a 
brisk  trot.  If  the  weather  is  inclement  well- 
appointed  riding  schools,  now  fortunately  to  be 
found  in  all  large  cities,  will  give  you  a  chance 
for  a  run.  Then  there  is  skating.  Can  any- 
thing be  pleasanter  than  gliding  over  the  ice  at 
will? 

But  this  is  all  individual  work.  You  would 
prefer  to  engage  in  games  with  others.  Will 
not  tennis  or  bowling  meet  that  want?  There 
are  exhibition  halls  and  armories  in  which  ten- 
nis courts  can  be  laid  out ;  it  matters  not  if  they 
be  not  of  full  size.  There  you  can  play  to  your 
heart's  content.  Bowling  is  so  popular  that 
there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  securing  alleys 
where  your  comforts  are  catered  to.  Dress 
comfortably  and  sensibly.     Remember  that  for 


exercise  you  need  well-fitting  garments  which 
yield  to  every  motion  of  your  body.  Your  street 
costumes  won't  do  at  all. 

There  are  two  fascinating  sports  that  Outing 
heartily  recommends,  and  they  are  fencing  and 
boxing  and  gymnasium  work.  Fencing  and 
boxing  are  valuable  because  they  make  you 
graceful  ;  they  teach  you  to  hold  yourself  in 
such  a  position  that  all  the  organs  can  have  full 
play.  The  quick  attack,  the  clever  parry  exer- 
cise your  muscles,  but  in  such  a  way  that  no 
one  set  of  muscles  gains  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest.  Fencing  is  a  splendid  means  of  rapidly 
building  up  a  system  that  is  run  down. 

The  necessity  of  athletic  exercise  is  recog- 
nized and  the  want  is  met  in  a  few  instances. 
No  more  complete  gymnasium  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  than  at  the  Berkeley  Ladies'  Ath- 
letic Club.  There  are  other  institutions  in  which 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  women's  classes. 
The  women's  colleges  are  supplied  with  well- 
equipped  gymnasiums.  Thorough  work  under 
competent  instructors  is  rapidly  making  vigor- 
ous women  out  of  weak  and  sickly  girls.  Try 
a  winter  of  work  in  a  gymnasium.  It  will  do 
you  good.  But  remember  that  whatever  you 
do  must  be  done  with  a  plan.  To  attempt  now 
this,  now  that,  will  accomplish  nothing.  Apply 
your  reasoning  powers  to  whatever  you  under- 
take. If  you  find  that  some  one  particular  ex- 
ercise doesn't  give  you  the  good  return  you  ex- 
pected from  it  try  to  see  in  what  it  falls  short. 
Is  it  too  violent  ;  does  it  exhaust  you  ?  Stop  at 
once  and  build  up  the  weak  spots.  Then  goon. 
For  that  reason  Outing  advises  making  a  be- 
ginning with  light  exercises.  You  will  take 
greater  delight  in  the  more  vigorous  sports 
when  your  muscles  readily  answer  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them. 


BOWLING. 

Among  the  indoor  winter  games  few  have  be- 
come so  popular  as  bowling.  Of  course  this 
pastime  can  be  indulged  in  during  the  summer 
and  holiday  months,  but  the  charm  of  the 
amusement — the  fact  that  ladies  can  join  in  it 
and  hold  their  own  against  the  "  rougher  sex" 
— has  constituted  it  an  all-the-year-round  game, 
and  alleys  are  being  and  have  been  built  all 
over  the  country  wherever  there  exists  a  love 
of  athletics. 

Bowling  clubs  have  sprung  up  in  every  ath- 
letic centre,  and  contests,  wherein  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  equally  share  the  triumphs  or 
defeats,  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  our 
Eastern  States. 

But  "the  end  is  not  yet,"  for  we  notice  that, 
so  proficient  were  the  lady  members  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Bowling  Club  at  putting  the  ten 
pins  hors  de  co7nbat,  additional  interest  has  been 
created  in  the  pastime  and  scores  of  bowling 
matches  were  consequently  arranged  for  this 
season.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  questionable 
whether  or  not  bowling  will  not  eclipse,  in  the 
winter  season,  the  exhilarating  and  physically 
beneficial  game  of  tennis  in  the  summer  and 
fall  months. 

And  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  game  to 
play  well.  Anybody  can  take  hold  of  a  ball 
and  roll  it  along  the  alley  at  the  unoffending 
tenpins,  but  it  is  not  everybody — in   fact,  there 
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are  few  players  who  can  level  the  ten  sticks 
"at  a  throw;"  and  with  lesser  physical 
strength  it  is  apparent  that  our  lady  friends  are 
fast  reducing  the  distance  that  divides  them 
from  the  "  superior  animal  "  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  bowling  alley. 

This  and  every  game  where  inter-sex  contests 
are  socially  attainable,  as  well  as  pleasurable, 
should  be  encouraged.  In  our  women,  as  well 
as  in  the  men  of  America,  we  need  healthy  and 
vigorous  constitutions  ;  and  we  hail  with  pleas- 
ure this  increase  in  the  number  of  clubs  and 
players  of  what  is  at  once  a  most  healthful  as 
well  as,  socially,  excellent  indoor  winter  game. 

To  non-bowlers,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
should  advise  a  visit  to  some  well-regulated 
alley.  There  they  will  see  that  which  will  in- 
duce them  to  join  some  neighboring  bowling 
club. 

It  needs  to  play  the  game  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
it,  and  we  wish  the  bowling  clubs  of  America 
bon  voyage  on  their  journey  toward  making  it  an 
excellent  inter-sex  national  pastime. 

R.  F.  W. 


AMATEUR     PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  great  assistance  which  photography  is 
lending  to  science  has  been  repeatedly  com- 
mented upon  in  these  columns,  and  as  time 
goes  on  photography's  aid  in  scientific  fields  is 
even  more  extensively  recognized  and  accepted. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  astronomical  work. 
All  well-equipped  observatories  must  now  have 
a  camera  specially  made  for  celestial  photog- 
raphy, to  work  in  connection  with  the  tele- 
scope. 

Mention  was  made  not  long  ago  of  the  great 
Bruce  photographic  telescope,  which  is  to  be 
stationed  amid  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances for  photographing  the  heavens.  A  plan 
is  now  being  formed  for  photographing  the  en- 
tire sky,  an  enterprise  in  which  several  nations 
will  take  part.  It  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
heavens  into  sections  of  five  or  ten  degrees 
in  width,  beginning  with  the  North  Pole,  and  to 
assign  these  zones  to  observatories  in  con- 
venient latitudes.  Germany,  England,  Brazil, 
Chili,  Spain,  Mexico  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic have  each  one  instrument  in  process  of  con- 
struction for  this  mighty,  scientific,  international 
enterprise.  It  is  expected  that  Congress  will 
appropriate  the  $50,000  asked  for  by  the  Navy 
Department  for  our  country's  share  in  this 
work.  It  will  probably  require  about  two 
years  to  complete  the  entire  photographing  of 
the  heavens. 

Since  last  writing  two  new  developing  agents 
have  been  introduced  to  the  photographic  world  ; 
eikonogen  is  the  name  of  one,  and  pyrokatechin 
is  the  equally  unpronounceable  name  of  the 
other.  Eikonogen  was  discovered  by  Dr.  An- 
dreson,  of  Berlin,  and  is  said  to  possess  many 
advantages  over  any  developing  agent  hitherto 
employed.  It  has  great  activity  in  develop- 
ment, and  allows  of  considerable  latitude  in 
exposure.  It  is  non-poisonous,  and  is  claimed 
to  be  more  durable  in  solution  than  either 
pyrogallol  or  hydrochinon.  It  does  not  stain 
the  fingers,  and  may,  therefore,  rival  hydro- 
chinon in  popularity  with  the  fair  sex.     Pyro- 


katechin is  said  to  give  tlie  negative  a  fine 
neutral  tone  and  excellent  printing  qualities. 
With  it  fogging  never  occurs,  and  when  the 
plate  is  in  the  developing  solution  its  sensitive- 
ness is  so  much  reduced  that  the  work  may  be 
carried  on  in  subdued  daylight.  It  is  safer, 
however,  to  develop  by  gaslight  at  a  distance  of 
three  feet  or  so.  Pyrokatechin  is  cheaper  than 
any  developer  now  in  the  market,  and,  like 
eikonogen,  does  not  stain  the  fingers. 

As  was  stated  in  the  annual  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  photography  in  America,  which  was 
presented  at  Boston  during  the  convention  of 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  the 
hydrochinon  developer  has  scarcely  held  its 
own,  though  it  probably  retains  all  its  old 
friends  for  lantern  slide  purposes,  window 
transparencies  and'  the  making  of  "  black  and 
white"  negatives  for  engravers.  It  is  begin- 
ning to  be  generally  recognized  that  pyrogallol 
is  superior  in  developing  a  briefly-timed  or 
somewhat  under-exposed  plate.  Hydroxyla- 
mine,  which  was  so  strongly  advocated  at  first 
by  some  enthusiastic  amateurs,  has  been  al- 
most totally  abandoned  on  account  of  the  blis- 
ters which  invariably  occur  on  the  film  when  it 
is  used. 

The  great  use  which  celluloid  is  finding  in 
photography  at  present  was  also  mentioned  in 
the  report.  It  is  well  known  that  the  flexible 
films  of  John  Carbutt  and  the  "ivory"  are 
really  thin  sheets  of  celluloid  coated  with  ordi- 
nary dry-plate  emulsion.  The  Eastman  Dry 
Plate  and  Film  Company  have  announced  a 
still  further  advance  in  the  manufacture  of  cel- 
luloid films.  They  claim  to  be  able  to  coat  cel- 
luloid sheets  of  sufficient  thinness  and  length  to 
be  easily  rolled  on  the  roll  holder,  and  thus  used 
in  the  Kodak,  the  Waterbury  and  the  other 
popular  hand  "detective"  cameras.  Celluloid 
has  also  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
ground  glass  in  the  focusing  screen,  and  it 
certainly  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  Cel- 
luloid has  been  mentioned  as  an  improved  ma- 
terial— because  of  its  lightness — for  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  holders  and  even  cameras. 

The  new  principle  in  heliochromy,  which  was 
announced  by  Mr.  Frederick  Ives,  of  Philadel- 
phia, should  not  be  overlooked  at  this  time.  He 
produces  heliochromatic  negatives  by  exposing 
color-sensitive  plates  through  compound  color 
screens,  so  adjusted  that  the  curves  of  intensity 
which  correspond  to  the  action  of  light  rays 
upon  the  sets  of  nerve  fibrils  that  produce  color 
sensation  are  clearly  seen. 

And    thus    photography    goes    on,   advancing 
from  one  wonderful  achievement  to  another  ! 
W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 


AN   INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  BOAT 
RACE. 

The  two  great  inter-collegiate  athletic  events 
in  England  are  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat 
race  and  the  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket  match. 
In  football,  not  chiefly  because  of  the  excellence 
of  the  playing,  nor  of  the  victories  of  its  players 
over  those  of  other  colleges,  but  because  of  the 
code  of  rules  called  after  the  institution,  Rugby 
holds  the  most  fame.  But  it  is  to  rowing  we  de- 
sire to  call  attention — not  directly  to  that  great 
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boat  race  which  takes  place  annually  between 
Putney  and  Mortlake,  but  to  the  possibilities  or 
probabilities  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
executives  of  each  university,  here  as  well  as  in 
England,  toward  arranging  some  plan  by  which 
the  crews  of  Harvard  and  Yale  and  those  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  could  meet  in  friendly  con- 
test for  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  oar. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity sent  a  crew  to  race  on  English  waters. 
But  the  contests  were  not  decidedly  inter-col- 
legiate. The  time  was  unsuitable.  Even  those 
races  which  were  rowed  by  the  American  crew 
against  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  were  not 
truly  inter-university  matches,  because  after  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race  the  selected 
crews  of  the  universities  do  not  train  together, 
and  Cornell  only  met  the  representatives  of  cer- 
tain colleges  of  the  institutions. 

Herein  therefore  lies  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
so  arranging  matters  that  an  international  uni- 
versity boat  race  can  satisfactorily  take  place. 
The  climates  of  the  two  countries  are  the  real 
opposing  elements.  In  England  the  great  uni- 
versity boat  race  usually  takes  place  at  the 
end  of  March ;  here,  the  Yale-Harvard  race 
generally  happens  toward  the  end  of  June. 
Thus,  if  the  Englishmen  desired  to  contest  with 
our  American  university  men  here,  they  should 
either  keep  in  training  for  nearly  six  months  or, 
having  gone  out  of  training  after  "the  boat 
race,"  re-begin  the  wind  and  muscle  creating 
process  on  American  waters  a  few  weeks  later 
on. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Harvard  and 
Yale  men  think  of  going  to  England  to  compete 
during  the  spring,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them 
to  sail  shortly  after  the  new  year  in  order  to 
train  on  some  friendly  English  river,  for  the  cli- 
mate here  is  much  too  cold  at  any  time  before 
the  beginning  of  April  to  allow  of  proper  prepa- 
ration for  so  serious  a  contest. 

There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
a  meeting  as  this.  For  instance,  the  time  oc- 
cupied might  be  considered  to  too  seriously  af- 
fect the  studies  of  the  rowers.  This  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  a  fact  well  acknowledged  that,  as 
a  rule,  those  who  excel  in  sports,  no  matter 
what  be  the  time  used  in  preparing  for  them, 
generally  excel  in  the  business  of  their  literary 
training  And  whether  the  student  be  of  Yale 
or  Oxford,  Harvard  or  Cambridge,  it  is  not  at 
all  common  to  find  the  members  either  of  the 
elevens  or  eights  at  the  bottom  of  their  respec- 
tive classes  Physical  training  and  develop- 
ment often  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  attain- 
ment of  mental  excellence  ;  and  as  this  state- 
ment is  unquestionable,  we  shall  pass  to  the 
possibilities  of  arranging  such  an  international 
contest  of  physical  excellence  as  would  most 
surely  be  accomplished  by  the  scheme  we  sug- 
gest. 

The  question  is  not  an  easy  one  to  solve. 
But  the  friendly  influences  that  would  be 
brought  about  by  such  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  universities  of  the  two  countries 
would  excite  an  interest  both  in  the  institu- 
tions and  the  sport  that  is  not  now  calculable. 

Could  not  some  time  between  March  and 
June  be  made  suitable?  or — Outing  will  be  glad 
to  receive  some  practical  suggestions  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem  from  its  many  read- 
ers who  are  interested  in  the  question. 


FOR   THE   NATIONAL  GUARD. 

We  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  re- 
printing herewitn  the  remarks  of  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  on  the  National  Guard,  as 
contained  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  views  of  General  Kelton  are  important  ; 
first,  because  they  are  those  of  an  officer  whose 
experience  entitles  anything  he  may  say  to  con- 
sideration ;  and,  second,  because  he  points  out 
most  plainly  the  best  methods  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  citizen  soldiery.  General  Kel- 
ton's  recommendations  are  worthy  of  notice,  if 
for  nothing  else,  for  the  serious  view  he  takes  of 
the  National  Guard.  The  old-time  sneer  for  the 
militia  as  "  holiday  soldiers  "  has  wholly  disap- 
peared. Not  that  we  wish  to  imply  it  was  ever 
seen  in  any  words  of  this  particular  officer,  but 
that  it  has  been  heard  from  officers  of  the  regular 
army  is  most  certain.  The  consideration  which 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  expresses  for 
the  National  Guard,  his  kindly  counsel  and  his 
carefully-elaborated  plans  for  its  good  are  all 
most  gratifying,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  when  the  report  is  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President,  as  a  part  of  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  it  will  be  acted  on  favorably.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  the  members  of  the  National 
Guard  can  exert  influence  on  their  members 
of  Congress,  we  hope  they  will  read  General 
Kelton' s  remarks  in  order  to  find  out  what 
one  of  the  best  judges  in  the  United  States 
considers  necessary  for  them.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  all  members  of  the  Guard  exercise  their 
influence  along  the  lines  indicated  by  General 
Kelton  it  will  not  be  long  before  Congress  gives 
all  that  is  wanted.  The  meeting  of  the  National 
Guard  Association  in  Washington  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent thing,  and  their  work  in  urging  the  re- 
forms is  most  valuable.  Still,  the  effective  work 
is  that  done  by  each  National  Guard  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  country  on  the  members 
from  their  own  districts. 

This  is  what  General  Kelton  says  : 

"State  encampments,  to  be  of  absolute  bene- 
fit, should  be  held  for  not  less  than  ten  days,  or, 
preferably,  two  weeks.  The  duration  of  camps 
is  generally  too  short  :  at  the  end  of  one  week 
everything  is  running  smoothly,  but  camp  is 
broken  just  as  every  hour  has  become  really 
valuable  and  the  men  begin 'to  be  benefited  by 
the  instruction  given  them. 

"  Permanent  grounds  for  annual  encamp- 
ments are  very  desirable,  and  they  should  be 
selected  for  their  adaptation  for  modern  military 
purposes,  be  well  drained  and  have  a  sufficient 
supply  of  good  water.  They  should  include  a 
rifle  range  of  not  less  than  i,ooo  yards,  and  be 
ample  not  only  to  permit  the  prescribed  forma- 
tion of  a  military  camp,  but  for  battalion,  skir- 
mish and  other  drills.  The  good  of  the  service 
would  be  promoted  by  establishing  camps  at 
points  inaccessible  to  the  mere  sight-seeing 
crowd.  Troops  in  camp  should  devote  them- 
selves to  the  strict  performance  of  military  duty, 
divested  of  everything  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
hibition, and  confined  to  prescribed  and  sys- 
tematic instruction  and  regular  advancement  in 
those  branches  of  military  art  pertaining  to  regi- 
mental and  brigade  organizations  in  the  field. 

"With  a  view  to  better  care  of  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, every  company  should  have  an 
armorer  ;    many  of  the  men,    especially   in    the 
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country  districts,  attend  drills  at  much  sacrifice 
of  time,  convenience  and  money. 

"Clothing  should  be  issued  cut  but  unmade,  as 
is  now  done  in  the  army,  and  a  small  allowance 
made  for  the  making.  Issues  of  made  clothing 
detract  very  much  from  the  soldierly  appearance 
of  the  men. 

"  In  the  absence  of  suitable  ranges  for  out- 
door target  practice,  gallery  practice  should  be 
instituted,  with  obvious  advantage  to  the  soldier. 

"Too  much  attention  is  generally  paid  to 
purely  automatic  precision  in  the  execution  of 
the  manual  of  arms,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
more  useful  as  well  as  more  important  exer- 
cises. 

"  The  New  York  method,  so  far  as  the  regi- 
mental camps  are  adhered  to  and  single  regi- 
ments sent  to  the  State  encampment  for  a  period 
of  ten  days  or  two  weeks'  instruction  for  each, 
is  worthy  of  imitation,  but,  for  the  ultimate  ad- 
vantage of  the  National  Guard,  encampments 
by  brigade  of  two  or  more  regiments  are  recom- 
mended by  military  authorities. 

"The  development  of  the  excellent  military 
spirit  generally  prevailing  among  members  of 
the  National  Guard  can  never  be  complete  until 
encouraged  by  substantial  pecuniary  assistance 
from  the  State  legislatures  and  General  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  per  diem  allowance  to  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  Whether  for  instruc- 
tion or  for  actual  service  troops  should  not  be 
forced  to  leave  their  homes  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  until  appropriations  provide  for  the 
National  Guard  and  the  General  Government 
seeks  to  come  to  its  assistance  it  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactorily improved  or  have  that  independent 
cohesion  essential  to  a  military  force.  Cer- 
tainly, in  regard  to  so  important  a  matter  as 
maintaining  the  National  Guard,  which  means 
no  less  than  preparing  for  national  defense,  it 
appears  strange  there  should  be  any  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State  authorities  asking 
and  the  General  Government  granting  all  the 
means  necessary  therefor. 

"The  presence  of  regular  troops  at  encamp- 
ments of  the  National  Guard  of  States  this  year 
appears  to  have  been  of  positive  benefit  by  af- 
fording it  a  valuable  object  lesson  as  to  conduct- 
ing guard  duty,  policing  camp,  pitching  tents, 
to  the  best  advantage  for  discipline  and  health, 
and  as  to  the  performance  of  those  numerous 
details  of  camp  life  often  fatiguing  and  unpleas- 
ant, but  necessary  for  the  well  being  of  men 
who  make  a  profession  of  arms.  It  moreover 
tends  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  cordial '  rela- 
tions between  the  regular  army  and  the  State 
National  Guard,  the  twin  branches  of  the  land 
forces  of  our  country. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  Con- 
gress be  asked  to  authorize  (on  the  application 
of  the  Governor  of  a  State  having  an  armed 
military  force  of  not  less  than  5,000  men)  the 
muster  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  forty  days  of  a  battalion  of  ten  se- 
lected companies,  of  thirty  men  each,  made  up 
from  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  of  that 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  with  the  United 
States  troops  in  one  of  the  summer  camps  of  in- 
struction west  of  the  Mississippi  River  ;  the  en- 


listed men  of  this  selected  force,  after  such  mus- 
ter and  while  on  duty,  to  be  entitled  to  double 
the  pay  and  allowances  authorized  by  present 
laws  to  volunteer  forces  called  into  the  service 
of  the  Government.  Such  a  provision  is  neces- 
sary to  minimize,  for  the  officers  and  men,  the 
hardships  (personal  and  pecuniary)  of  an  en- 
forced absence  from  their  families  and  ordinary 
avocations. 

"  A  camp  of  instruction  has  been  established 
this  year  on  the  military  reservation  of  Fort 
Robinson,  Neb.,  for  one  month's  field  instruc- 
tion for  the  troops  serving  in  the  Department  of 
the  Platte,  viz.,  nine  troops  of  cavalry,  one  light 
battery  of  artillery  and  fifty-four  companies  of 
infantry.  Copies  of  two  general  orders  (one 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri)  are  appended,  as  illustrating  fully  the 
duties  performed  at  summer  camps  of  the  regu- 
lar army.  If  it  were  made  possible  for  a  com- 
posite regiment  of  National  Guards,  as  recom- 
mended above,  to  assemble  at  such  a  camp  for 
joint  instruction  with  the  regtilar  troops,  the 
practical  advantages  of  such  a  course  of  train- 
ing would  far  overbalance  the  expense  attend- 
ing such  a  movement. 

"  The  summer  camp  at  Fort  Robinson  is  se- 
lected not  because  it  is  the  only  available  point, 
but  for  the  numerous  advantages  attaching  to  its 
location  and  surroundings.  Fort  Robinson  is 
located  on  the  north  bank  of  White  River,  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
The  military  reservation  is  twenty  square  miles, 
and  the  post  has  two  ranges  for  firing  at  200 
and  300  yards  and  500  and  600  yards,  thus 
allowing  men  to  fire  at  two  places  during  the 
period  of  target  practice.  Fort  Robinson  is 
3,764  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoys  a  daily  mail, 
with  a  post  office  and  a  telegraph  station  at  the 
post  ;  and,  while  it  is  easy  of  access,  is  suf- 
ficiently remote  to  free  it  from  the  more  or  less 
disturbing  elements  incident  to  a  military  en- 
campment near  centres  of  population,  thus  in- 
suring the  undivided  attention  of  the  men  to  the 
sole  performance  of  military  duty,  and  enabling 
them  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from 
the  instruction  they  would  receive  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example. 

"  The  cost  to  the  Government  of  transporting, 
paying  and  subsisting  for  forty  days  a  militia 
battalion  of  300  men  (enrolled,  say,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  ordered  to  join  a  future  encampment 
of  regular  troops  at  Fort  Robinson)  is  estimated 
to  be  as  follows  : 

Transportation, $33>325 

Pay, 17,389 

Rations,        ....  2,633 

Total $53,347 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  actual  entire  expense 
would  not  exceed  $50,000. 

"  The  beneficial  results  attending  the  detail  of 
officers  of  the  army  as  inspectors  at  encamp- 
ments of  State  troops  are  too  well  known  and 
appreciated  by  both  the  regular  army  and  the 
militia  to  permit  a  doubt  of  the  positive  and  last- 
ing advantages  of  the  occasional  union,  upon  the 
great  plains  of  the  West,  of  those  twin  branches 
of  the  defensive  land  power  of  the  Government." 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  CROQUET. 

There  is  many  a  person  whom  ignorance 
alone  has  placed  among  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  seen  nothing  in  the  game  of  cro- 
quet, simply  because  they  have  not  seen  the  game. 
They  are  ready  without  any  examination  into  its 
claims  to  pass  judgment  unfavorably  upon  one  of 
the  grandest  games  for  gentlemanly  recreation, 
moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  deliberate  judgment  and  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  skill  and  nerve  that  can  be  found 
in  the  entire  list  of  outdoor  games  and  amuse- 
ments. Either  the  increasingly  large  number 
of  those  who  engage  heartily  in  croquet  must 
be  on  "  the  ragged  edge  "  of  uncertain  sanity, 
in  their  devotion  to  their  much-loved  pastime, 
a  singular  infatuation  must  have  seized  upon  a 
certain  class  of  men,  or  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  claims  of  croquet. 

Let  us  have  a  few  facts.  The  average  age  of 
the  thirty  or  more  players  at  the  annual  contest 
has  been  for  several  years  between  forty  and 
fifty  years.  This  removes  the  assumption, 
founded  on  ignorance,  that  it  is  a  game  that 
should  be  relegated  to  very  old  people  and  very 
young  children. 

The  members  of  the  National  Association  are 
men  who  are,  except  at  the  times  of  their  "  out- 
ing," the  busiest  of  the  busy  in  all  the  impor- 
tant walks  of  life. 

An  intelligent  enthusiasm  once  had  for  the 
game,  it  never  lessens.  It  increases  in  intensi- 
ty, manifesting  this  in  the  desire  to  secure  finer 
grounds,  better  equipment  therefor  and  a  laud- 
able determination  to  be  classed  among  the 
experts. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  game  only  in  side- 
hill  door  yards,  with  barrel  hoop  arches,  long- 
handled  mallets  and  wooden  balls,  must  not 
judge  us  lovers  of  it  from  these  really  childish 
features.  Let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  the  materials 
for  scientific  play. 

Ground. — This  is  level,  about  forty-five  by 
eighty  feet,  slightly  sanded,  with  a  border  sur- 
rounding it  to  keep  balls  within  limits.  The 
National  Association  adopted  last  year  the 
Western  style  of  construction.  In  this  the 
grounds  are  surrounded  by  scantling  of  hard 
wood  four  by  five  inches,  lying  flat,  so  as  to 
admit  of  carom  shots.  The  grounds  rise  from 
thirty  inches  inside  the  border  to  the  border, 
the  rise  being  about  two  or  three  inches,  so  as 
to  cause  the  balls  to  roll  out  into  the  field,  thus 
preventing  all  disputes  as  to  their  location. 

Any  ordinary  soil  will  serve  admirably,  and 
will,  when  well  scraped  and  rolled  and  sprinkled 


with  sand,  furnish  an  excellent  arena  for  the 
display  of  skill.  Rubber  hose  for  sprinkling 
the  surface  is  very  useful  at  times,  as  is  a  light 
"drag"  made  of  a  width  of  old  carpeting 
tacked  to  a  board.  This  evens  up  the  surface 
wonderfully. 

Arches.  —  These  are  made  of  steel  at  least 
seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  firmly 
fixed  in  blocks  of  wood  under  the  soil,  with  a 
width  adapted  to  the  skill  of  the  players.  The 
"  Scientific  "  arch  is  three  and  a  half  inches  be- 
tween the  wires,  the  centre  arch  being  double 
and  only  three  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 

Balls. — The  best  are  made  of  hard  rubber 
three  and  one-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  per- 
fectly turned  and  colored  red,  white,  blue  and 
black.  They  always  must  be  played  in  this 
order.  Coloring  the  balls  is  very  easy.  Get  a 
good  article  of  white  shellac  varnish  mixed  with 
a  little  Chinese  vermilion  for  red,  with  pulver- 
ized zinc  white  for  white,  and  ultramarine  blue 
(mixed  with  zinc  white  to  make  a  light  shade) 
for  blue.  A  brush  is  kept  for  each  color  in  al- 
cohol to  prevent  its  getting  hard  and  useless. 

Mallets. — A  good  mallet  is  indispensable, 
and  may  be  procured  from  any  good  dealer  or 
manufacturer. 

Clips.  —  These  may  be  like  wooden  clothes- 
pins, colored,  as  are  the  balls,  to  mark  the  play- 
er's position  at  any  time.  They  serve  to  pre- 
vent disputes,  as  their  location  on  the  different 
arches  is  accepted  without  debate. 

With  these  equipments  and  a  book  of  "Spald- 
ing's National  Rules,"  one  is  ready  to  take  up 
the  game  and  enjoy  its  beauties.  The  points  of 
excellence  in  play  cannot  be  carried  on  the  point 
of  a  pen,  for  audacity  of  conception,  brilliancy 
of  execution,  superior  judgment  and  the  great- 
est'nerve  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and 
all  of  these  may  be  shown  in  the  game  of  cro- 
quet. 

The  following  points  of  excellence  have  been 
enumerated  by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the 
manual  published  for  the  National  Association  : 

First.  Accuracy  in  croqueting  or  making  one 
ball  hit  another  from  the  blow  of  the  mallet. 
At  a  distance  of  seventy-five  feet  a  ball  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  subtends  a 
very  small  angle,  and  a  very  small  divergence 
of  the  line  of  direction  of  the  mallet  will  cause 
the  struck  ball  to  go  wide  of  its  desired  course. 

Second.  Ability  to  take  position  in  front  of 
arches  by  a  split  shot,  so  as  to  pass  through 
them. 

Third.  "Wiring"  or  "staking"  an  adver- 
sary's ball,  so  as  to  leave  no  ball  "open"  or 
exposed. 
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Fourth.  Most  important  of  all  is  good  gen- 
eralship, for  without  this  all  excellence  will  be 
manifested  in  vain  in  a  well-fought  game. 

"Jump  shots"  form  a  special  feature  with 
some  players,  who,  by  striking  down  upon  the 
ball,  make  it  pass  over  a  ball,  a  stake  or  an  arch 
and  hit  a  ball  seemingly  safe. 

The  most  wonderful  shots  are  sometimes  ef- 
fected, as  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  execution 
and  boldness  of  conception  as  any  Vignaux  ever 
made  on  the  billiard  table.  To  make  a  ball 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  pass 
through  an  arch  of  spring  steel  firmly  set  only 
three  and  a  half  inches  wide  at  a  distance  of 
four  feet  is  a  mighty  good  shot.  It  will  be,  by 
the  majority,  oftener  missed  than  made.  Yet 
arches  are  frequently  made  at  a  distance  of  ten 
or  twenty  feet,  and  sometimes,  when  nothing 
else  would  have  saved  the  game,  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

Jacobus,  of  the  New  Brunswick  Club,  put  ten 
balls  out  of  eleven  through  an  arch  eighteen 
feet  distant,  and  the  record  is  in  the  New 
Brunswick  club  house.  Wambold,  of  Staten 
Island,  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  accurate 
shots  in  the  world.  Dr.  Read,  of  New  York, 
has  made  some  of  the  most  brilliant  shots  on 
record.  It  was  Johnson's  (of  Philadelphia) 
marvelously-made  shots  that  gave  him  the  first 
at  Norwich  at  the  last  tournament. 

Such  is  the  skill  of  many  of  our  "  scientific  " 
(the  word  "professional"  is  studiously  avoided) 
players  that  a  ball  is  frequently  taken  from 
start  to  finish  at  a  single  turn.  The  reason 
that  the  majority  of  people  who  love  exercise 
do  not  more  largely  enter  into  the  game  is  be- 
cause of  their  ignorance  of  its  possibilities  and 
their  inability  (as  they  think)  properly  to  pre- 
pare a  ground.  I  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  the 
excellence  of  play  manifested  at  occasional 
tournaments  between  persons  of  really  great 
skill  does  much  to  hinder  and  discourage  those 
who  at  the  first  would  need  a  smaller  ball  and 
at  least  an  eight-inch  arch  to  be  successful. 
For  an  inexpensive  and  social  means  of  out- 
door recreation  I  have  no  hesitation,  from  long 
experience,  in  heartily  indorsing  and  commend- 
ing the  game  of  croquet,  and  have  taken  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  a  few  only  of  its  numerous 
claims  to  general  favor.  New  Brunsw^ick. 
* 

SOME  FAST  HORSES. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  lowering 
of  the  trotting  record  for  a  mile  since  1806,  in 
which  year  Yankee  did  the  distance  in  2:59.  ^^ 
1810  a  Boston  horse  lowered  these  figures  to 
2'-58^.  During  the  next  fourteen  years  decided 
progress  was  made  in  the  science  of  breeding 
and  all  those  minutiae  which  go  to  make  a 
horse  fit  to  run  for  his  life.  In  1824  Top  Gallant 
beat  the  record  by  i8j^  seconds,  having  done 
his  mile  in  2:40.  The  well-known  Edwin  For- 
rest placed  2:31}^  to  his  credit  in  1834.  In  1843 
Lady  Suffolk  did  2:28,  and  in  the  year  following 
2:26^.  Gradually  the  record  was  forced  to 
lower  figures,  as  trainers  came  to  understand 
their  work  better.  Flora  Temple  in  1856  trotted 
a  mile  in  2:24^.  In  1859  she  reduced  this  to 
2:19^.  Dexter,  that  splendid  animal,  in  1865 
made  it  in  2:i8X>  in  1866  in  2:18,  and  in  the 
year  following  another  three-fourths  of  a  second 
was  knocked  off  the  record  by  the  same  horse. 


The  next  one  to  become  prominent  as  a  flyer, 
and  long  without  a  peer,  was  Goldsmith  Maid, 
whose  fastest  mile,  2:14,  was  made  in  1874. 
Such  marked  improvement  had  been  made  in 
breeding  that  henceforth  fractions  of  seconds 
only  could  be  chipped  off  the  records.  Rarus 
in  1878  made  his  mile  in  2:13^.  St.  Julien  in 
1879  reduced  this  to  i:\\%.  The  now  celebrated 
Maud  S.  in  1880  made  2:1034^,  and  in  the  year 
following  another  half  second  was  taken  off. 
Jay-Eye-See  made  it  an  even  2:10  in  1884,  but 
later  the  same  year  Maud  S.  again  asserted  her 
superiority  and  claim  to  be  called  queen  of  the 
turf  by  making  the  record  2:09%  and  2:09^, 
and  lastly,  in  1885,  the  marvelously  low  figure 
of  2:o83^  was  reached,  and  this  remains  to-day 
the  best  on  record. 


A  GREAT  RIDE. 

A  GREAT  bicycling  feat  was  accomplished  by 
Mr.  A.  M.  Donaldson,  of  Edinburgh,  last  sum- 
mer, when  he  rode  from  the  Scotch  capital  to 
London,  394  miles,  in  less  than  fifty-five  hours. 
The  start  was  made  at  midnight,  Sunday, 
August  II,  and  the  rider  used  a  safety  machine. 
At  first  the  roads  were  a  regular  quagmire,  it 
taking  three  hours  to  Dunbar,  a  distance  of 
twenty-eight  miles.  Then  there  followed  a 
stretch  of  better  road,  but  this  soon  gave  way  to 
some  more  wretched  traveling.  At  Darlington, 
155  miles  on  the  journey,  Mr.  Donaldson  had  a 
vomiting  fit,  and  for  the  following  twenty-four 
hours  his  stomach  would  retain  no  solid  food. 
The  rider's  intention  to  do  200  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours  was  frustrated  by  his  taking  a  wrong 
road  and  riding  a  mile  and  a  half  before  discov- 
ering the  error.  When  the  main  road  was  re- 
gained, Donaldson  threw  himself  down  by  the 
road  side  for  a  few  minutes'  rest,  but  fell  fast 
asleep  and  stayed  an  hour  and  a  half  instead. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with  was  his  inclination  to  fall  asleep,  and  be- 
fore reaching  Doncaster,  234  miles,  he  took 
seven  naps  of  ten  minutes  each.  A  stretch  of 
nine  miles  of  excellent  road  after  leaving  Don- 
caster  was  done  in  forty  minutes.  From  Nor- 
man Cross,  for  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles, 
the  road  was  in  splendid  condition  for  riding, 
and  having  been  considerably  refreshed  by  a 
light  repast  at  that  place,  Donaldson  rode  his 
first  six  miles  after  leaving  the  village  in  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  minutes.  As  the  rider  drew  near 
to  the  end  of  his  journey  his  drowsiness  in- 
creased, and  it  at  times  required  the  closest 
attention  on  the  part  of  a  companion  to  prevent 
his  falling  off  the  machine.  Donaldson  was 
dosed  with  strong  coffee  and  when  London  was 
reached  riding  became  easier,  and  he  arrived 
at  the  Post  Office  at  6:50  Wednesday  morning. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
record  made,  as  Mr.  Donaldson  took  the  pre- 
caution to  have  his  proof  book  signed  twenty- 
seven  times  on  the  route,  many  signatures  being 
obtained  at  out-of-the-way  places,  which,  of 
course,  shuts  out  the  possibility  of  his  taking  a 
train  at  any  point.  There  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  rider  can  improve  on  his  record,  as  the 
great  amount  of  muddy  road  and  his  own  illness 
naturally  handicapped  him.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  distance  can  be  made  in  two 
days. 
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DIANA. 


She  had  expressed  a  wish  to  learn 

To  shoot,  to  hunt  the  covert  game  ; 
Her  heart  did  with  ambition  burn 

To  kill  a  bird.  When  autumn  came 
I  bought  for  her  a  little  gun, 

A  dainty  thing,  and  taught  her  how 
To  load  and  fire  ;  that  being  done, 

She  longed  for  chance  her  skill  to  show. 


At  last  one  bright  autumnal  day, 

When  quail  were  whistling  on  the  hill, 
She  seized  her  gun  and  stole  away, 

Impatiently  to  try  her  skill. 
Ere  long  I  heard  a  distant  shot, 

And,  being  eager  then  to  see 
Results  of  teaching,  to  the  spot 

I  hurried  ;  on  the  ground  was  she. 


At  first  a  fear  of  some  mishap 

That  she  had  met  with  chilled  me  through  ; 
But,  drawing  nearer,  in  her  lap — 

I  saw  her  aim  had  been  too  true — 
She  held  a  bird.     Relieved  from  fears, 

I  had  begun  to  praise  her,  when 
She  looked  at  me,  eyes  full  of  tears, 

And  she  the  woman  was  agam. 


In  vain  I  tried  to  laugh  and  joke 

About  it  ;  with  tears  falling  fast 
She  rose,  and  though  no  word  she  spoke, 

I  knew  that  shot  had  been  her  last. 
"Oh  !  gentle  little  soul,"  thought  I, 

As  carrying  her  gun  I  came 
From  out  the  field,  "  if  all  would  cry 

Who  shoot,  how  good  'twould  be  for  game." 

E.  C.  Walcot, 


Poised  on  a  rock,  hid  from  the  fish's  gaze, 
His  slender  line  the  cautious  angler  plays. 
Inclining  downward  from  his  shadowed  nook, 
A  pliant  rod  whose  tip  with  graceful  crook 
Yields  gently  to  the  plummet's  chosen  weight. 
The  eager  fish  quick  bites  the  flattering  bait." 


Walton. 
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FISHING    AND    HUNTING    IN    THE    NORTHWEST. 


JAKE  down  the  family  atlas  and  find  the  map 
of  Minnesota  ;  then  discover  somewhere  in 
the  northeastern  portion  a  small  black  spot 
labeled  Rush  City.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the 
St.  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad,  and,  geo- 
graphically speaking,  is  about  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  finest  hunting  and  fishing  grounds 
to  be  found  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  lake  region  of  Northern  Minnesota 
was   first  brought  to  the  attention  of   the 
people  of  this  country  in  the  famous  jour- 
nal kept  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  those  daring 
men  who  penetrated  what  was  then  an  un- 
broken   wilderness  on  their   long    and   weary  journey  to 
Oregon.      Lewis  and    Clarke  were   not    sent  out   by  the 
Government    for  the    purpose   of    discovering    waters    in 
which  game  fish   could  be  found,  and   it   is  but  natural 
that    in    their   book    the    allusions    should    be    somewhat 
meagre  to  fishing  other  than  that  which  promised  such 
an   industrial   development  as  was   foreshadowed  by  the 
salmon   in  the  Columbia.     There  are,  however,  allusions 
scattered  through  the  work  which  form  faint  prophecies 
of  the   sporting  glories   of  to-day,   and   these   are  found 
in   the   chance  mention  now   and   then  of   the  ease  with 
which   these  men  were  able  to  improve  the  evening  bill 
of  fare. 

As  the  line  of  settlements  spread  northward  and  west- 
ward, and  as  villages  developed   into  towns,  and   towns 
grew   into  cities,  wealth  began   to   be  accumulated   in   a 
region  which  but  a  few  decades  before  had   been  given 
up  to  the  deer  and  bear.     With  this  came  the  cares  and 
fatigues  of  business,  and  men  began  to  long  for  the  rest 
and  recreation  to  be  derived  from  fishing  and  shooting. 
Then  they  awoke   to   the  fact   that    at    their  very  doors 
almost  lay  the  region  of  small  lakes  which  makes  Northern  Minnesota  so  beautiful, 
and  they  found  in  those  cold,  clear  waters  the  black  bass,  the  pike,  the  pickerel  and  the 
muscallonge.      There  was  sport  enough  to  be  had  with  these — health-giving   sport 
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that  put  strength  into  tired  limbs  and 
braced  up  the  overworked  nerves.  In  the 
woods  which  bordered  the  lakes  there 
were  partridges  without  number,  and  deer 
were  just  common  enough  to  make  the 
killing  of  one  or  two  in  a  day's  hunt 
reasonably  certain,  and  sufficiently  scarce 
to  make  that  killing  something  for  a  man 
to  be  proud  of.  There  were  bear,  also, 
if  one  wanted  rather  more  dangerous  work, 
and  now  and  then  a  wolf's  grizzly  head 
was  added  to  the  list  of  trophies. 

It  was  after  Duluth  began  to  rear  her 
massive  buildings  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth 
Railroad  was  pushed  through  this  country 
of  the  small  lakes,  that  these  great  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  grounds  became  easily 
available  to  sportsmen.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  fame  of  the  White  Bear  Lake, 
the  Chisago  chain,  Rush  and  Goose  lakes 
began  to  resound  through  the  land.  Men 
who  went  there  came  back  wdth  glowing 
tales  of  great  catches  of  black  bass  seven 
and  eight  pounds  in  weight,  of  pickerel 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  of  muscallonge 
that  were  "whales."  At  first  their  friends 
promptly  put  these  stories  down  as  "fisher- 
men's yarns,"  but  the  sudden  conversions 
of  the  most  pronounced  skeptics  after 
visits  to  the  ground  in  time  produced  an 
effect,  and  gradually  the  wonders,  pisca- 


torially  speaking,  which  were  so  con- 
stantly affirmed  were  accepted  and  be- 
lieved. 

In  good,  sober  earnest  there  is  no  finer 
fishing  and  hunting  region  in  the  United 
States  than  that  in  Northern  Minnesota. 
The  country  is  sufficiently  settled  to  en- 
able sportsmen  to  always  have  that  most 
desirable  factor  in  a  successful  expedition, 
a  base  of  supplies,  near  at  hand,  and  it  is 
wild  enough  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  sport.  In  many  respects  it 
resembles  the  Adirondacks  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

Starting  from  St.  Paul  the  first  im- 
portant sheet  of  water  is  White  Bear 
Lake,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  city.  It 
is  five  miles  long,  three  miles  wide  and 
about  two  hundred  feet  deep.  The  lake 
is  the  pleasure  ground  for  the  people 
of  St.  Paul,  and  at  Manitou  Island,  which 
is  situated  near  the  west  shore,  there  are 
many  cottages,  mansions  and  hotels.  The 
island  is  half  a  mile  long,  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  it  rises  from  the  lake 
about  thirty  feet.  It  is  traversed  by 
hard  gravelly  drives  and  walks  that  are 
lighted  by  electricity  at  night.  The  wa- 
ters around  the  island  bear  many  craft, 
from  the  tiny  canoe,  that  can  be  carried 
in  one  hand,  to  large  and  handsome  steam 
launches.    The  fishing,  especially  for  black 
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bass,  is  magnificent,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  place  see  to  it  that 
about  ten  times  as  many  small  bass  fry 
are  planted  m  the  lake  each  spring  as  there 
were  fish    taken  out  the  summer  before. 


This  system  has  worked  so  perfectly  that 
it  would  seem  worthy  of  adoption  in  other 
places. 

A  mile  farther  north  is  the  Bald  Eagle 
Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  three 
miles  long  by  a  mile  wide.    The  road  from 
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the  station  on  the  railroad  to  the  lake  is 
about  half  a  mile  long,  winding  its  way 
through  a  great  oak  forest  and  under  wide- 
spreading  and  interlacing  boughs,  which 
curtain  the  soft  grass  like  canopies  of 
green.  This  lake  is  very  popular  with  the 
people  of  the  Twui  Cities,  for  it  is  quiet 
and  secluded,  and  the  shores,  owing  to  the 
total  absence  of  marsh,  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  camping  parties  or  cot- 
tage builders. 

Once  more  following  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  and  traveling  for  seven  miles  to 
the  north,  Forest  Lake  is  reached.  This 
is  about  four  miles  long.  The  north  and 
west  shores  are  high,  bold  and  heavily 
wooded,  affording  many  choice  locations 
for  cottages  or  clubs.  The  water  is  alive 
with  fish,  and  the  sport  during  the  season 
is  most  delightful.  From  Forest  Lake  the 
surplus  water  is  drawn  off  by  the  south 
branch  of  the  Sunrise  River,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Croix.  This  south 
branch  abounds  in  good  fishing  pools, 
where  the  big  trout  lie  patiently  waiting 
for  the  angler  with  sufficient  skill  to  per- 


suade them  to  take  the  hook,  and  he  would 
have  a  delightful  canoe  cruise  who  would 
paddle  down  the  south  branch,  then  along 
the  St.  Croix  to  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  then  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  "  Father  of  Waters '  until  he  became 
tired  or  reached  the  haven  where  he  would 
be.  Speaking  about  these  same  big  trout, 
which  are  very  nearly  related  to  those 
other  big  trout  we  have  all  tried  to  catch 
in  our  time,  there  is  a  most  killing  lure 
known  to  some  few  men  which  is  called 
— with  respect  by  all  who  have  tried  it 
— "  silking  a  grasshopper.'  Of  course, 
those  who  go  out  bound  to  catch  fish  with 
a  fly  or  go  home  with  empty  creel  have  a 
profound  contempt  for  all  live  bait,  and 
regard  as  an  inferior  order  of  men  all  who 
are  willing  to  permit  the  fish  to  have  some 
say  as  to  what  they  will  take.  But  if  you 
have  tried  all  the  glittering  flies  in  your 
book,  have  whipped  the  water  in  vain, 
have  even  condescended  to  put  on  a  worm 
when  no  one  was  looking,  but  have  fail- 
ed— then  shall  you  proceed  in  this  wise : 
Catch,  carefully,  or  your  labor  will  be  use- 
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less,  a  large  grasshopper,  being  very  par- 
ticular not  to  squeeze  it  or  break  the  legs. 
Take  a  small  trout  hook  attached  to  a 
fine  leader  and  with  a  piece  of  dull-col- 
ored silk — gray  for  choice — put  two  half 
hitches  on  the  bend  of  the  hook  below  the 
barb.  Then  pass  one  end  twice  around 
your  grasshopper  and  the  hook,  letting  the 
bend  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  insect's 
back  and  working  the  silk  under  the 
wing  cases  as  far  back  as  you  can  get  it. 
Tie  it,  not  too  tightly,  but  snugly  for  all 
that,  and  your  bait  is  ready.  If  prop- 
erly done  the  legs  and  wings  are  free  to 
move  as  the  insect  may  wish.  Swing 
your  hook  out  over  the  stream  and  drop 
it  in  the  water  just  above  the  big  pool  in 
the  dark  depths  of  which  you  can  see 
the  tail  of  the  grandfather  of  all  trout 
slowly  moving.  As  he  drifts  down  and 
swings  around  in  that  eddy  which  is  just 
flecked  with  white  foam  your  grasshopper 
will  swim,  or  try  to,  and — there  will  be  a 
rush,  a  heavy  splash,  and  as  you  strike  you 
will  realize  you  have  your  work  cut  out 
for  you.  Then,  if  you  be  a  fisherman, 
there  will  be  a  three  or,  mayhap,  a  four 
pounder  lying  on  the  grass  before  long. 

To  those  who  have  fished  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  even  the  name  of  the  Chis- 
ago chain  of  lakes  has  a  pleasant  sound. 


They  are  five  in  number  and  vary  in  length 
from  three  to  six  miles,  and  in  width  from 
half  a  mile  to  two  miles.  They  are 
reached  by  traveling  over  the  Taylor's 
Falls  branch  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth 
Railroad,  and  they  all  empty  into  the  east 
branch  of  the  Sunrise  River. 

The  shores  of  these  lakes  are  high^ 
abrupt,  heavily-wooded  bluffs,  and  as  the 
train  goes  whirling  along  the  narrow 
ridges  that  separate  them  you  can  look 
down  into  the  still  green  water  and  see 
great  lusty  black  bass  and  pickerel  scud- 
ding away  into  the  depths,  frightened  from 
the  shoals  where  they  have  been  feeding 
by  the  rumbling  wheels  and  hissing  steam 
of  the  locomotive.  The  lakes  are  named 
Green,  Chisago,  Big  Lake,  Lindstrom  and 
Sunrise.  They  are  fed  by  springs,  are 
clear,  cold  and  of  great  depth.  There 
are  three  stations  on  the  banks  of  as 
many  of  the  lakes,  Chisago  City,  Lind- 
strom and  Centre  City,  at  all  of  which 
good  board,  boats  and  guides  can  be  had 
at  reasonable  rates.  The  beautiful  groves 
that  line  the  shores  and  that  shade  the 
numerous  islands  afford  many  charming 
camp  sites,  and  no  more  delightful  spot 
than  this  wherein  to  spend  a  month  un- 
der canvas  could  possibly  be  found. 

As  yet  there  are  but  few  summer  cot- 
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tages  here,  and  no  clubs.  There  is  enough  of 
wildness  to  please  the  most  ardent  lover  of  nature 
and  yet  you  may  while  in  camp  get  your  mail 
and  your  daily  papers  from  the  train,  morning 
and  evening.  You  may  have  in  your  larder  all 
the  good  things  to  be  found  in  the  St.  Paul 
markets,  and. may  supplement  that  list  by  ob- 
taining from  neighboring  farmers  a  daily  sup- 
ply of  fresh  milk,  butter,  eggs  and  vegetables. 
The  fishing  is  simply  splendid.  As  high  as  eighty 
pounds  of  black  bass  have  been  taken  here  by 
two  rods  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

This  sounds  like  a  yarn,  but  listen  to  these 
records.  On  October  7,  1888,  Messrs.  Dudley 
Finch  and  L.  W.  French,  of  St.  Paul,  spent  five 
hours  on  one  of  these  lakes.  Their  catch  was 
•seventeen  black  bass  and  one  pickerel  ;  total 
weight,  78%  pounds.  On  June  28,  1889,  Judge 
J.  C.  Nethaway  caught  thirty-three  black  bass 
between  4  o'clock  and  8:30  a.  m.,  the  total  weight 
being  loi  pounds.  They  were  taken  with  Ime 
and  reel.  One  of  these  fish  measured  as  fol- 
lows :  Length,  2  feet  i)4  inches;  width,  6^ 
inches  ;  thickness,  3%  inches  ;  weight,  6  pounds 
13  ounces.  The  initial  of  this  article  was  made 
from  a  photograph  of  this  noble  fish. 

But  fishing  is  not  the  only  attraction  for  the 
lover  of  sport  which  is  to  be  found  along  the 
Chisago  chain.  There  are  many  arms  and  bays 
on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  in  these  the  wild 
rice  grows.  This  grain,  also  called  the  Indian 
or  water  rice,  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  princi- 
pal food  supplies  of  the  Chippewa  Indians.  It 
grows  in  shallow  water,  the  grains  forming  sin- 
gly on  the  stalks,  and  it  looks  like  a  cross  be- 
tween wheat  and  red  top.  Nowadays  no  one 
€ats  it — unless  a  squaAv  may  occasionally  gather 
a  mess — but  it  forms  a  picnic  for  the  wild  ducks 
and  geese.  In  the  fall  these  birds  come  in  per- 
fect clouds,  and  those  who  delight  to  glance 
over  the  clouded  barrels  secure  heavy  bags.  All 
kinds  of  ducks  are  killed,  mallard,  teal  and  wood 
ducks  being  the  most  common.  The  "Honk," 
^'  Honk  ! "  of  the  wild  geese,  as  the  flying  tri- 
angles approach  the  feeding  grounds  where  they 
can  enjoy  the  grain  and  rest  after  their  long 
journey,  is  music  in  the  ears  of  the  sportsmen 
who  are  crouching  down  behind  the  blinds  or, 
seai;ed  in  the  brush-covered  punts,  are  sculling 
down  to  the  shooting.  If  one  wants  something 
else  than  geese  and  ducks,  the  woods  along 
these  lakes  are  filled  with  partridges,  and  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees  the  great  gray  squirrels 
chatter  and  play.  A  morning's  walk  on  an 
October  morning  will,  if  the  one  taking  it  be 
a  good  squirrel  shot,  yield  a  heavy  string  of  the 
delicious  little  animals. 

Popular  as  these  lakes  are  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  comment  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no   good  hotel  near  them.      There  are   two  or 
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three  boarding  houses  which  accommo- 
date a  portion  of  those  who  would  like 
to  spend  some  days  on  this  beautiful 
chain,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  morning 
during  the  season  that  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  coach  loads  of  passengers  do 
not  come  up  from  St.  Paul,  only  to  return 
at  night.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
hundreds  of  these  people  would  remain  for 
several  days  could  they  procure  accom- 
modations. This  want  is  so  much  felt 
that  it  is  said  there  are  several  gentle- 
men who  propose  to  put  up  a  hotel  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer. 

It  is  not  far  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Chisago  lakes,  and  along  the  Taylor's 
Falls  branch  of  the  railroad,  before  the 
famous  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  are  seen. 
Baldly  stated,  the  Dalles  are  the  cliffs 
which  line  the  canon  or  gulch  through 
which  the  St.  Croix  River  runs  on  its  way  to 
the  Mississippi.  A  great  dike  of  trap,  thou- 
sands of  feet  thick,  crosses  the  country, 
and  this,  probably  during  some  great  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  was  cracked  in  twain. 
Through  this  crack  the  water  found  its 
way,  and  during  the  ages  it  has  ground 
and  cut  and  scraped  until  to-day  there  is 
a  mighty  chasm  in  which  a  broad  river 
foams  and  tumbles.  This,  however,  is  a 
very  prosaic  way  of  looking  at  the  Dalles. 
To  the  lover  of  scenery  the  Dalles  supply 
an  almost  unlimited  series  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite views.  The  shapes  into  which  the 
water  has  carved  the  stone,  as  it  ate  its 
way  through  the  barriers  with  which  na- 
ture in  vain  attempted  to  curb  it,  are 
strange  to  a  degree.  The  Devil's  Chair, 
for  example,  is  a  vertical  column  of  rock 
which  stands  on  the  side  of  the  river  to  a 
height  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
It  has  an  ample  seat  and  a  wide  foot  rest, 
and  if  His  Satanic  Majesty  ever  did  sit 
down  there  we  may  presume  he  found 
it  fairly  comfortable.  Looking  at  it  one 
is  lost  in  wonder.  It  seems  as  if  there 
must  have  been  some  human  brain  at 
work  when  it  was  piled  up,  so  perfectly  are 
the  stones  placed,  the  one  on  the  other. 

Another  exquisite  view  is  that  down  the 
river  from  Angle  Rock.  You  stand  on  a 
bold  precipice,  the  rocky  walls  falling  sheer 
down  at  your  feet.  In  front  of  you  the 
river  flows,  bearing  on  its  broad  bosom 
some  of  the  logs  which  have  helped  to 
make  the  fortunes  of  so  many  men  in 
this  region.  The  stream  turns  gradually, 
sweeping  in  a  great  curve  to  the  south 
and  showing  new  beauties  with  every  foot 
along  its  banks. 


In  some  places  the  river  is  very  narrow 
and  the  rocky  walls  appear  to  overhang 
the  rushing  stream.  Along  the  shores  the 
curious  "wells"  are  found,  varying  in 
depth  from  a  few  inches  to  thirty  feet. 
They  are  shafts  sunk  in  the  solid  rock  by 
the  action  of  water,  and  are  dug,  if  I  may 
use  the  word,  by  moving  rocks  and  peb- 
bles. Some  of  these  fall  into  a-  hole  in 
the  trap  formation,  and  a  stream  of  water 
foams  in  after  them.  Round  and  round 
they  are  churned,  or  back  and  forth  they 
rock,  until  they  wear  away  the  stone  be- 
neath them  and  the  detritus  is  washed 
away.  This  process  is  slow,  but  time  is 
of  no  account,  and  as  the  centuries  glide 
by  the  wells  deepen,  until  to-day  we  see 
the  results  of  ages  of  work. 

The  village  of  Taylor's  Falls,  situated 
near  the  head  of  the  Dalles,  is  a  pleasant, 
picturesque  little  town,  where  the  tourists 
or  sportsmen  may  tarry  for  a  few  days  in 
comfort  and  quiet.  Several  streams  that 
empty  into  the  St.  Croix,  from,  the  Wis- 
consin side,  within  an  hour  or  two's  drive 
from  here,  abound  in  brook  trout  of  fair 
size. 

One  of  the  greatest  industries  in  this 
section  of  country  is  lumbering.  In  the 
months  of  May  and  June  the  winter's  cut 
of  logs  from  the  great  pine  forests  of 
Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  is 
driven  down  the  St.  Croix.  As  might  be 
supposed,  the  gorge  through  which  the 
river  runs  is  an  almost  typical  place  for 
log  jams.  Those  in  front  stick,  those  be- 
hind, urged  on  by  the  full  force  of  the 
stream,  pile  up  until  the  logs  assume 
positions  which  seem  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  get  into.  There  is  nothing  on 
earth  which  will  puzzle  one  who  has  never 
seen  it  as  much  as  will  a  jam  of  logs.  It 
looks  positively  absurd  to  see  great  tree 
trunks,  forty,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long  and 
three  or  four  feet  thick,  thrown  about  as 
if  they  were  jackstraws.  In  fact,  any- 
one who  has  ever  played  that  amusing 
if  somewhat  childish  game  may  have  an 
idea  of  a  jam  if  he  will  imagine  his  straws 
to  be  great  mill  logs  driven  together  with 
all  the  power  of  a  big  river.  A  jam 
occurred  in  the  St.  Croix  during  the  spring 
of  last  year  that  held  billions  of  feet  of 
lumber.  Ordinary  methods,  with  pikes 
and  peavys  in  the  hands  of  stout  lumber- 
men, were  found  of  no  avail.  Teams 
hitched  to  the  "  key  "  logs  were  employed, 
and  when  everything  else  failed  dynamite 
was  used  to  blow  the  worst  places  out. 
The   men  were  working  on   this  jam  for 
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Aveeks,  but  they  finally  conquered  it  and 
cleared  the  river,  getting  their  logs  down 
to  the  mills.  It  is  dangerous  work  log- 
ging on  the  St  Croix,  but  it  is  wonder- 
fully exciting  to  watch  the  agile  drivers 
as  they  spring  from  log  to  log  or  leap — 
just  in  time — from  a  rolling  stick  to  the 
shore. 

Deer,  Bass  and  Boston  lakes  are  famous 
fishing  grounds.  They  vary  in  length  from 
six  to  twelve  miles,  and  the  sport  which  has 
been  enjoyed  on  them  has  made  their 
names  sound  pleasantly  to  those  who 
have  visited  them.  It  is  said  that  the 
fishing  is  better  on  them  than  on  the 
Chisago  chain,  and  of  course  this  may 
be  true.  It  does  not  sound  likely,  how- 
ever, to  those  who  know  the  former 
ground 

Twelve  miles  west  of  Wyoming  Station 
there  is  another  chain  of  lakes  that  have 
not  been  fished  or  shot  over  much.  These 
are  Linnwood  Island,  Martin,  Typo,  Fawn, 
Spring,  Big  and  Little  Coon  and  Fish 
lakes.  They,  like  the  Chisago  chain, 
are  connected  by  channels  that  are  navi- 
gable for  rowboats,  and  finally  unite  to 
form  the  middle  branch  of  Sunrise  River. 
Many  of  their  shores  are  marshy  and 
form  excellent  ducking  grounds.  There 
is  no  hotel  or  boarding  house  near  them, 
and  no  boats,  except  a  few  old  scows  be- 
longing to  farmers  who  live  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  for  sportsmen 
visiting  the  locality  to  carry  with  them 
boats  and  camp  outfits.  A  folding  can- 
vas boat  is  well  adapted  for  such  a  country 
as  this,  because  it  can  be  easily  carried 
from  one  lake  to  another,  while  a  larger 
and  heavier  boat  would  be  unmanageable. 
Horse  Shoe  and  Fish  lakes  are  reached 
by  a  two-mile  drive  from  Harris  Station, 
forty-seven  miles  from  St.  Paul.  They 
are  both  good-sized  bodies  of  water,  and 
furnish  a  great  deal  of  sport  to  both  angler 
and  shot. 

The  largest  lake  along  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road is  Rush,  which  is  reached  from  Rush 
City  It  has  a  shore  line  of  thirty  miles, 
and  is  full  of  islands,  bays  and  points, 
which  form  delightful  places  for  picnic 
or  camping  parties.  Near  Rush  Lake  is 
Goose  Lake,  as  well  as  several  smaller 
ones. 

At  Pine  City  the  railroad  crosses  Snake 
River,  and  near  this  point  is  the  curious 
and  interesting  Chippewa  Indian  village 
of  Cheng-wa-ta-na.  The  remnant  of  this 
once  powerful  tribe  live  by  fishing,  hunt- 
ing and  making  basket  and  bead  work  for 


sale  to  the  "pale  faces."  The  men  serve 
as  guides,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
good  fellows  to  have  with  you  There 
is  little  about  them  to  remind  one  of 
Cooper's  red-skinned  heroes  ,  for  any- 
thing less  romantic  than  one  of  these 
Indians  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
From  the  station  Grass  Lake  stretches 
north  about  five  miles,  and  Po-ko-ga-ma 
Lake  is  only  three  miles  up  the  river.  Both 
are  good  fishing  and  hunting  grounds. 
You  may  launch  your  canoe  at  this  point 
and  paddle  a  hundred  miles  up  the  Snake 
River,  all  the  way  through  a  dense  forest, 
and  the  only  sign  of  civilization  you  will 
see  after  you  have  traveled  five  miles 
from  the  railroad  will  be  an  occasional 
logging  camp.  As  you  paddle  around 
the  river's  winding  curves  you  will  flush 
mallards,  teal,  wood  duck  and  shovelers, 
and  if  you  creep  up  carefully  to  any  one 
of  the  many  jutting  points  it  will  be  hard 
luck  if  you  do  not  get  a  shot  at  some- 
thing which  will  help  out  materially  when 
the  camp  fire  is  lighted.  No  man,  if  he 
can  fish  and  shoot,  is  in  danger  of  being 
hungry  while  traveling  on  the  Snake  River. 
An  hour's  walk  through  the  woods  ought 
at  any  time  to  furnish  him  with  a  score 
of  partridges,  and  the  water  fairly  teems 
with  fish.  Black  bass  are  always  to  be 
caught,  and  as  five  pounds  is  not  an  un- 
usual weight  they  afford  plenty  of  sport. 
Like  many  other  men,  I  think  a  three  or 
three -and -a- half  pound  bass  has  more 
sport  in  him  and  will  fight  harder  than 
one  of  greater  weight.  I  think  the  five, 
six,  seven  or  eight  pound  giants  are  very 
apt  to  be  "loggy"  on  the  hook.  This 
belief,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  pre- 
vent me  enjoying  their  capture.  In  the 
fall  months  the  woods  near  the  Snake 
River  are  a  great  hunting  ground  for  deer, 
and  if  a  man  be  a  skillful  still  hunter  he 
can  safely  reckon  on  getting  one  or  two. 
Bears  are  also  found,  and  at  night  the 
most  melancholy  sound  heard  in  the  for- 
est, the  long-drawn  howl  of  the  wolf,  will 
serve  to  keep  a  man  awake,  especially  if 
he  have  fresh  meat  in  his  camp.  There 
is  something  particularly  mournful  about 
a  wolf's  howl  ;  it  dispirits  you  as  nothing 
else  that  I  know  of  will.  There  is  no 
danger,  however,  from  these  Minnesota 
wolves,  for,  except  in  winter,  when  they 
are  sometimes  driven  almost  mad  with 
hunger,  they  are  cowardly  brutes.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Minnesota  deer,  in  the  seasons 
of  '88  and  '89  there  were  shipped  from 
Hinchley,  eleven  miles  north  of  Pine  City, 
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over  four  tons  of  venison,  besides  that 
which  was  killed  by  sportsmen  for  their 
own  use.  Several  bears  are  killed  in  this 
region  every  fall. 

This  IS  a  country  fairly  jeweled  with 
lakes.  Within  ten  miles  of  Stergen  Lake 
Station  there  are  nearly  thirty  of  them, 
large  and  small,  all  surrounded  by  the 
unbroken  forest,  in  which  bear,  moose  and 
deer  are  found,  besides  such  small  game 
as  partridges  and  squirrels.  The  waters 
are,  of  course,  full  of  fish. 

A  man  working  at  a  logging  camp  four 
miles  from  Mahtowa  killed  five  bears  in 
one  day  during  the  month  of  September. 
1889. 

Once  more  the  picturesque.  At  Thomp- 
son, one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles 
north  of  St.  Paul,  the  road  crosses  the  St. 
Louis  River,  and  the  tourist  is  given  a 
view  of  another  of  the  wonders  of  this 
wonderful  region — the  Dalles  of  the  St. 
Louis.  Here,  by  some  great  convulsion 
of  nature,  the  vast  strata  of  syenite  and 
shale  that  traverse  this  section  of  the 
country  from  north  to  south  have  been 
broken  to  a  depth  of  from  thirty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  ;  and  through  the 
crooked,  jagged  and  forbidding  chasm 
thus  formed  the  river  pours  its  dark  and 
angry  flood.  It  has  a  fall  of  over  seventy 
feet  to  the  mile  here,  and  as  it  whirls 
through  the  labyrinth  of  jagged  projec- 
tions, rushes  past  the  solid  walls  and  leaps 
over  the  many  dislodged   masses  that  lie 


in  its  course,  the  water  is  beaten  mto  t 
foam  that  shows  the  frightful  force  and 
velocity  with  which  the  stream  flows. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  place,  and  a 
tourist  may  spend  a  week  here  without 
exhausting  its  beauties. 

There  are  several  tributaries  of  the  St. 
Louis,  such  as  the  Big  Silver,  the  Beach- 
hoof  and  the  Little  Silver  creeks,  which 
abound  in  brook  trout.  They  are  all 
within  three  miles  of  Thompson's  Station 
The  hunting  and  shooting  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  deer,  partridges  and  ducks 
is  most  excellent.  From  Thompson's  we 
ride  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  from 
which  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  falls, 
cascades  and  rapids  until,  after  a  trip  of 
twenty  miles,  we  land  in  the  famous  and 
beautiful  city  of  Duluth. 

Such  are  the  sporting  grounds  of  upper 
Minnesota,  along  the  line  of  the  St  Paul 
and  Duluth  Railroad.  The  climate  in  the 
season  is  delicious,  the  refreshing  ozone 
from  the  great  pine  lands  fills  the  lungs, 
and  gives  health  to  the  body  and  rest 
to  the  tired  brain.  The  fishing  and 
shooting  are  superb,  and  after  a  day  with 
the  rod  or  gun  the  dinner  around  the 
camp  fire  at  night  tastes  as  only  such  a 
meal  can  taste  enjoyed  in  the  woods^ 
with  hunger  sauce  to  season  the  dishes. 
And  then  the  sleep  at  night,  deep,  re- 
freshing, solid  sleep — that  sleep  which  in- 
voked from  Sancho  Panza  :  "God's  bless- 
ing on  the  man  who  invented  sleep." 


SPARRING.      (plate  I.) 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BOXING. 


BY    A.    AUSTEN. 


THE  undoubted  popularity  of  boxing 
renders  eulogy  on  the  part  of  its 
advocates  superfluous  ;  its  utility  is 
unquestioned  and  its  advantages  widely 
recognized.  It  is  a  splendid  mental  and 
physical  exercise  :  mental  in  that  it  fosters 
and  develops  pluck,  determination,  cool- 
ness, nerve  and  evenness  of  temper  ;  phys- 
ical, in  gifting  its  votaries  with  strength,  ac- 
tivity, health,  suppleness  of  limb  and  grace 
of  bearing.  There  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  suppression  of  the  prize 
ring,  but  there  can  be  nothing  but  honor 
and  praise  for  the  noble  art  of  self  de- 
fense. Nobles  and  princes  practice  its 
mysteries,  sovereigns  smile  upon  it,  poets 
have  sung  its  praises,  chroniclers  have 
recorded  its  triumphs  in  glowing  periods. 
From  the  rotten  and  ruined  empire  of 
prize  fighting  the  purified  and  vigorous 
republic  of  boxing  arose.  The  decline 
and  fall  of  prize  fighting,  however,  was 
not  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  is  an  incon- 
testable fact  that  since  its  suppression 
the  use  of  deadly  weapons  has  become 
more  common.  When  men  have  serious 
cause  for  resentment  they  will  fight,  with 
their  fists  if  it  is  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, with  weapons  if  not.  In  those  coun- 
tries where  boxing  is  unknown  the  duel 


prevails,  though  the  same  progress  of  re- 
finement that  ruled  out  biting,  kicking, 
striking  while  down,  butting,  gouging, 
strangling  and  such-like  brutalities  from 
the  prize  ring  may  have  reduced  it  to  the 
farce  of  modern  dueling  in  France.  The 
suppression  of  prize  fighting  has  made 
boxing  popular;  men  who  paid  high 
prices  to  see  a  fight  now  box  themselves  ; 
the  ranks  of  the  professionals  have  been 
decimated,  while  the  amateurs  have  mul- 
tiplied ten  thousand  per  cent,  and  clubs 
and  gymnasiums  have  sprung  into  vigor- 
ous life  throughout  the  land. 

The  advances  made  in  the  art  have 
kept  pace  with  its  rapid  strides  in  refine- 
ment. The  ideas  of  the  old  time  with  re- 
gard to  the  concentration  and  application 
of  force  must  have  been  very  primitive, 
for  attitudes  seen  in  old  cuts  are  most 
unfavorable  for  the  effective  use  of  their 
powers,  and  the  men  stand  too  close  to 
one  another  to  step  forward  when  deliver- 
ing a  blow.  What  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween standing  flat  footed  to  strike  as 
they  did  and  springing  forward  with  the 
blow  from  the  toe  of  the  rear  foot  and 
bracing  one's  self  from  it  to  increase  the 
driving  power  of  the  fist  !  The  very  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  also,  since  then  have  rad- 
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ically  changed.  The  old  idea  was  to  parry 
the  blow  and  return  it  ;  the  modern  one  is 
to  hit  your  adversary  as  he  hits  at  you, 
thus  increasing  the  power  of  your  blow 
by  that  amount  of  force  expended  in  his 
advance.  This,  of  course,  demands  much 
greater  skill  and  nerve  than  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  in  the  main  comprises  the  supe- 
riority of  the  new  over  the  old. 

An  impression  prevails  among  the  ig- 
norant and  inexperienced  that  the  art  of 
boxing  consists  of  a  series  of  tricks  which 
enable  a  man  to  strike  without  being 
struck  in  return.  This  idea  is  as  mis- 
chievous as  it  is  childish,  for  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  a  man's  nose  nor  any  effort 
you  can  make  against  him  that  he  cannot 
turn  against  you  with  interest  if  he  is 
quick  enough. 

Trickery  in  boxing,  as  in  everything 
else,  is  to  be  despised.  In  all  tricks  it  is 
directed  that  if  your  man  does  this  you 
do  that,  whereupon  he  does  something 
else  and  you  make  your  point.  But  sup- 
pose he  does  not  do  that  something  else, 
or  suppose  when  you  do  this  he  does  some 


you  when  and  where  you  are  best  pre- 
pared to  defeat  him,  or  in  making  a  feint 
seem  a  reality,  or  vice  versa.  When  two 
skilled  boxers  meet  who  are  equally 
matched,  each  is  so  poised  and  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  the  slightest  mis- 
movement  or  error  that  such  mistake  re- 
sults in  the  reception  of  a  blow  the  sever- 
ity of  which  may  invariably  be  measured 
by  the  seriousness  of  the  mistaken  effort. 
The  time,  therefore,  that  is  wasted  in  re- 
hearsing tricks,  which  are  generally  im- 
practicable in  actual  contests,  is  better 
employed  in  practicing  the  more  impor- 
tant principles  of  boxing.  These  princi- 
ples I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject 
within  the  space  at  my  command,  there- 
fore the  reader  must  understand  that  all 
my  instructions  and  remarks  are  given  in 
a  very  condensed  and  incomplete  form. 

The  illustrations,  specially  prepared  for 
this  article,  represent  theoretically  perfect 
positions.  The  men  have  been  carefully 
posed  to  represent  a  combination  which 
might  or  might   not  occur  while  boxing, 
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Other  that  ?  In  such  case  you  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  completing  the 
series.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  trickery 
in  boxing,  unless  it  is  in  attacking  your 
man  when  and  where  he  least  expects  and 
is  unprepared  for  it,  or  in  attacking  him 
with  force  and  rapidity  superior  to  his 
resistance,  or  in  tempting  him  to  attack 


but  which,  being  theoretical,  is  that  which 
must  be  aimed  at. 

The  ordinary  terms  in  boxing,  with 
their  explanation,  are  as  follows  : 

Break  or  break  aiejay. — To  spring  back. 

Counter  hit. — To  hit  your  adversary 
with  your  left  hand  while  he  is  in  the  act 
of  hitting  at  you. 
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Cross-counter  kit. — To  hit  your  adver- 
sary with  your  right  hand  while  he  is  in 
the  act  of  hitting  at  you. 

Draw. — To  induce  your  adversary  to 
make  an  effort  toward  you  in  response  to 
a  feint. 

Draw  back.  —  To    draw  vour    head    or 


corners,  and  when  ready  both  advance  a 
full  stride  with  the  left  foot,  followed  by 
another  with  the  right,  at  the  same  time 
extending  the  right  hand.  The  length 
of  the  stride  should  be  such  that  as  you 
shake  hands  they  are  directly  over  the 
scratch.     Assume   that  you   are   entering 
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head    under   a 


attack 
unless 


body    out    of    reach    of    a    blow   without 
shifting  your  ground. 

Duck. — To    drop    your 
blow. 

Feint. — To  pretend  to  strike. 

Form. — Attitude  and  motion. 

Hit. — A  blow  struck  after  the 
has  been  opened  (with  the  left 
otherwise  specified). 

Lead  or  lead  off. — To  open  an  attack 
with  the  left  (unless  otherwise  specified). 

Parry  or  guard. — To  ward  off  a  blow. 

Return  hit. — A  blow  struck  with  the 
left  (unless  otherwise  specified)  immedi- 
ately after  parrying,  ducking,  slipping, 
or  otherwise  evading  one. 

Slip. — To  move  your  head  to  the  right 
or  left  of  a  blow. 

Style. — System  of  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  boxing. 

Time. — To  strike  your  adversary  while 
he  is  in  the  act  of  hitting  or  counter  hit- 
ting. 

The  best  place  to  practice  in  is  a  space 
about  twelve  feet  square,  the  centre  of 
which  is  called  the  scratch.  You  and 
your  opponent  take  positions  at  diagonal 


on  a  serious  contest  and  rather  court 
than  shirk  it,  and  let  your  bearing  con- 
vey that  impression.  Stand  at  full  arm's 
length  apart,  but  not  as  if  you  feared 
to  go  closer.  Drop  your  hands  to  your 
sides  and  draw  back  the  right  foot,  bring- 
ing your  heels  together  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  standing  erect,  face  to  face.  Then 
toe  the  scratch,  advancing  to  box.  Take 
a  full  stride  with  the  left,  the  toe  point- 
ing outward.  As  soon  as  it  is  firmly 
planted  bring  the  right  to  the  half  stride. 
Close  and  raise  the  hands  from  the  el- 
bows until  the  left  is  in  a  line  with  your 
adversary's  face,  the  right  held  across 
your  chest,  with  the  hand  covering  ''  the 
mark,"  where  the  ribs  divide — the  centre 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  (See 
Plate  I.) 

Now  spar  for  an  opening.  Stand  firm- 
ly, ready  to  attack  or  to  resist  if  attacked. 
As  you  stand  or  manoeuvre  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  your  force,  either  in  at- 
tack or  defense,  endeavor  to  concentrate 
as  much  as  you  can  of  it  without  con- 
straint, as  if  your  body  and  legs  were  a 
bow   which   was  constantly  being  drawn 
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and  relaxed  till  the  opportunity  oc- 
curs to  let  go  the  shaft  (your  arm)  like 
an  arrow  to  the  mark.  To  attack  is 
called  to  lead. off.  (See  Plate  2.)  Go  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  your  reach  without 
losing  your  balance,  and  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  repeat  the  blow.  Strike  with 
the  right,  parry  with  either  or  duck,  or 
spring  back  out  of  distance. 

To  counter  a  man  is  to  strike  him  with 
your  left  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  striking 
you.     (See  Plate  3.) 

This  requires  considerable  precision, 
dexterity  and  nerve.  As  your  adversary 
advances  to  strike  draw  yourself  up  and 
dash  your  left  at  his  face,  as  in  the  lead 
off,  only  without  advancing  the  left  foot. 
The  force  of  your  blow  will  be  sufficient 
to  stop  his  head,  consequently  him,  and 
still  further  his  attempted  blow,  which 
will  fall  harmlessly  short,  the  brace  for 
its  delivery  being  broken  by  the  concus- 
sion. In  this  particular  hit  you  must  out- 
pace or  outreach  your  adversary.  If 
your  fist  reaches  his  head  with  sufficient 
force,  although  his  reach  be  superior  to 
yours  and  his  fist  be  well  on  the  road  to 
and  nearly  arrived  at  your  head,  yet  it 
will  advance  no  further  from  the  instant 
he  receives  the  check.  Still  reach  is  de- 
sirable as  well  as  speed,  and  you  should  so 
^auge  the  distance  that  your  head  should 
be  beyond  his  reach  while  his  is  within 
yours.  In  this  manner,  taking  the  start 
from  him,  you  both  outreach  and  outpace 


him,  as  the  successful  one  has  served  the 
other  in  Plate  3. 

To  cross  counter  a  man  is  to  strike  him 
with  your  right  hand  while  he  is  in  the 
act  of  hitting  at  you.  As  he  draws  back 
his  left  to  strike,  do  the  same  with  your 
right,  throwing  your  weight  on  your  right 
foot,  as  if  you  were  about  to  throw  a  mis- 
sile. As  he  is  in  the  act  of  striking 
drive  your  fist  from  this  position  over  his 
left  arm  to  his  face,  springing  from  the 
right  foot  and  raising  your  right  shoulder 
until  it  is,  as  nearly  as  you  can  get  it,  in 
a  line  with  his  face,  letting  his  blow  pass 
to  the  right  of  your  head.  As  you  take 
your  spring  from  the  right  foot  bring  it 
sufficiently  forward  to  admit  of  raising 
the  shoulder,  but  not  so  close  as  to  de- 
prive you  of  a  good  brace  from  it  to  sus- 
tain the  concussion.     (See  Plate  4.) 

The  cross  counter  outside  is  the  same  as 
the  one  just  described,  except  that  you 
avoid  your  adversary's  blow  by  drawing 
your  head  to  the  right  and  letting  his  fist 
pass  to  the  left  of  your  face. 

The  cross  counter  on  the  body  is  the  same 
as  the  cross  counter,  except  that  instead 
of  raising  5'ourself  and  shoulder  up  you 
drop  until,  as  you  deliver  your  right  fist 
on  the  "mark,"  your  shoulder  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  a  line  with  your  fist.  This 
is  done  by  bending  the  left  knee  and  slip- 
ping the  right  foot  further  back,  after 
having  taken  the  spring  from  it  to  drive 
your  fist. 
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Lead  or  attack  at  the  body. — Feint  at  your 
adversary's  head,  and  having  drawn  his 
counter  at  yours,  change  your  line  of  at- 
tack, duck  your  head,  advance  the  left 
foot-  bending  the  knee  until  your  shoulder 
is  opposite  your  object,  and  strike  him  on 
the  mark.  As  you  finish  this  blow  (and 
aii  others)  be  well  braced  and  prepared 


amount  of  available  force,  and  both  are 
moving  forward  to  use  it,  this  blow  is  the 
most  severe  and  crushing  you  can  make, 
and  is  invariably  the  coup  de  grace  for  the 
man  who  receives  it  ;  hence  the  need  of 
greater  caution  in  using  the  right  than  the 
left  hand. 

Feinting  or  sparring. — You  endeavor  to 


LEAD    AT   THE    BODY.      (PLATE    5.) 


to  advance  and  fight  with  either  hand,  to 
retreat  or  to  do  anything  else  necessary. 
(See  Plate  5.) 

Counter  the  body  blow. — Your  opponent 
feints  at  your  head  and  hits  at  your  body. 
If  he  has  not  so  far  drawn  your  left  out 
of  position  as  to  prevent  your  getting  it 
into  line  and  brace  in  time,  drive  your  left 
at  his  head. 

Feint  at  the  body.,  and  having  drawn  his 
resistance  or  counter  in  that  direction, 
change  rapidly  and  hit  at  his  head.  (See 
Plate  3.) 

Upper  cut. — If  your  man  attacks  you 
with  his  head  down,  particularly  if  he 
covers  his  face  with  his  right  hand,  rise 
and  drive  your  right  into  his  face. 

Cross  counter  the  ipper  cut. — Advance 
head  down  to  hit  him  with  your  left,  and 
as  he  drops  his  right  to  upper  cut,  draw 
back  your  head  and  hand  and  drive  your 
right  at  his  face.  This  will  apply  to  any 
right-handed  hit  a  man  may  make  at  you, 
provided  you  can  make  time  and  distance. 
As  you  are  both  in  the  most  favorable  po- 
sition possible  for  gathermg  the  greatest 


discover  the  manner  and  direction  of  your 
adversary's  resistance  by  pretending  to 
attack,  or,  as  boxers  say,  feinting  him. 
Thus  you  may,  before  you  really  attack 
your  man,  feint  at  him  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  times  until  you  have  drawn  his  act 
of  resistance  ;  then,  as  he  is  in  the  act  of 
making  it,  you  attack  him  in  a  different 
place,  and  if  successful  you  are  said  to 
have  timed  him.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
first  importance  for  you  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  feinting,  drawing  and  timing. 
You  must  try  to  make  your  pretense 
or  feint  as  realistic  as  possible  without 
letting  the  effort  so  throw  you  out  of 
gear  that  it  will  take  you  as  long  to 
recover  and  make  your  real  attack  as  it 
will  take  your  adversary  to  recover  from 
his  effort.  Feint  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
strengthen  your  brace  and  enable  you  to 
attack  more  promptly  and  forcibly  than 
from  your  ordinary  position  in  sparring, 
which  should  be  about  half  way  between 
aggressive  and  defensive. 

Guard  the  right.  —  To    guard    a   right- 
handed  blow  extend  the  left  hand  toward 
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your  opponent's  right  shoulder  and  across 
the  line  which  would  be  drawn  from  there 
to  the  intended  destination  of  his  blow, 
at  the  same  time  turning  the  palm  of  the 
hand  outward  and  throwing  your  weight 
on  the  right  foot  and  drawing  your  right 
hand  back  to  the  shoulder  ready  to  re- 
turn the  blow  or  make  any  other  move- 
ment necessary. 

Guard  the  left. — To  parry  a  left-handed 
hit  or  lead  at  the  head,  raise  and  extend 
the  right  hand  in  the  direction  of  your  ad- 
versary's left  shoulder,  turning  the  palm 
outward  until  it  fully  crosses  the  line  of 
his  blow,  at  the  same  time  throwing  your 
weight  on  your  right  foot  and  drawing 
your  left  hand  back  to  the  shoulder  ready 
to  strike  back  at  him  as  soon  as  you  have 
warded  his  blow  to  the  right.  Make  this 
guard  without  effort,  as  if  you  were  going 
to  strike  rather  than  to  parry.  Bear  in 
mind  that  your  object  is  to  turn  aside  his 
blow,  not  to  stop  it.  This  guard,  made 
higher  or  lower  as  the  occasion  requires, 
covers  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  your 
head  and  body.  If  your  opponent  chops 
or  hits  round  downward  or  inward  curved 
hits,  and  you  wish  to  guard  the  blow,  do 
so  by  raising  the  hand  in  the  direction  it 
is  coming  with  the  palm  upward  and  out- 
ward, so  as  to  meet  the  blow  with  the  heel 
of  the  hand,  meeting  his  arm  between  his 
fist  and  elbow,  which  will  hurt  it  more  or 
less,  without  injuring  your  hand. 

Break  atvay. — There  are  only  two  steps 
in  boxing,  or  rather  a  step  and  a  jump  ; 
the  first  is  made  by  lengthening  the  stride 
with  the  left  foot  and  shortening  it  with 
the  right  to  advance,  whether  in  the  act  of 
striking,  or  lengthening  it  with  the  right 
and  shortening  with  the  left  to  retreat. 
The  second  is  done  with  more  rapidity, 
particularly  if  your  weight  is  on  your 
right  foot  ;  if  it  is  not,  and  you  want  to 
7U!fip  back  quickly,  draw  your  head  and 
body  back  until  it  is,  bend  the  knee  slight- 
ly, raise  the  left  heel,  point  the  toe  and 
spring  back  to  the  required  distance  from 
the  toe  of  the  right  foot.  This  step,  jump 
or  break  is  useful  under  many  circum- 
stances. Nearly  every  attack  requires  a 
recovery,  which  may  invariably  be  made 
more  rapidly  by  this  movement  than  any 
other. 

I  have  not  given  an  attack  with  the 
right  hand  because  I  do  not  recommend 
opening  one  with  it.  If  you  feint  at  your 
opponent  with  the  left  and  hit  with  the 
right,  you  cannot  reach  him  unless  he  ad- 
vances.    If  he  advances  it  is  to  hit  you. 


and  your  striking  with  the  right  then 
makes  it  a  cross  counter.  If  in  fighting, 
however,  you  see  a  good  opening,  by  all 
means  use  the  right,  but  do  not  swing  and 
bang  it  about  in  hopes  to  get  it  home  by 
chance.  Nothing  is  more  tiring  and  de- 
moralizing to  the  boxer  or  advantageous 
to  the  opponent  than  that.  It  is  also  an 
invitation  to  him  to  do  the  same,  and  if 
he  were  lucky  enough  to  land  first  the 
blow  would  be  likely  to  knock  you  out.  If 
a  man  "swung  for  me,"  as  the  profession- 
als term  it,  I  should  consider  his  intention 
vicious  and  agt  accordingly.  I  therefore 
recommend  that  all  aggressive  and  the 
majority  of  resistive  motions  be  made  with 
the  left  hand. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  devoted 
extremely  little  space  to  the  "parry."  It 
may  therefore  be  inferred  (and  correctly) 
that  I  attach  very  little  importance  to  this 
feature.  The  head  should  be  educated 
to  take  care  of  itself,  so  as  to  leave  the 
hands  greater  freedom  of  action  for  pun- 
ishing purposes.  The  skilled  boxer  avoids 
more  blows  by  swiftly  moving  his  head 
out  of  the  line  of  fire  by  slipping,  duck- 
ing and  breaking  away  than  he  does  by 
guarding.  The  slip,  moreover,  allows  of 
an  answering  blow  at  the  same  time,  which 
is  an  advantage  over  the  parry,  where  even 
if  the  guard  and  return  are  made  simul- 
taneously the  effort  in  the  defending  arm 
must  necessarily  diminish  the  force  of  the 
attacking  one,  whereas  the  slip  if  prop- 
erly made  increases  the  power  of  the  re- 
ply. Of  course,  circumstances  occur  in 
which  parrying  is  advisable,  but  always 
remember  that  the  best  defense  is  a  strong 
attack.  The  parry  and  return  requires 
two  distinct  and  successive  motions,  the 
slip  and  counter  only  one.  Another  ad- 
vantage is  that  if  you  parry  and  success- 
fully return  your  adversary's  blow  he  is 
invariably  retreating  at  the  time,  and  half 
your  effort  is  wasted,  whereas  if  you  slip 
and  successfully  counter  the  force  of  your 
blow  is  doubled  by  his  advance.  Again, 
if  you  parry  and  retu-rn  he  has  a  chance 
of  countering  it,  which  is  an  advantage 
to  him  over  his  first  lead  off.  I  therefore 
advise  active  rather  than  passive  resist- 
ance, one  rather  than  two  motions,  the 
counter  and  slip  rather  than  the  parry, 
deliberation  rather  than  nervous  move- 
ment. Remember  that  a  won  battle  means 
effective  hitting  ;  the  most  successful  par- 
rying would  never  gain  it.  Parrying  is  a 
sign,  as  a  rule,  of  weakness,  timidity  or  ex- 
haustion.    Let  your  first  consideration  be 
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your  adversary's  discomfiture,  your  second 
your  own  preservation,  above  all  avoiding 
weak  attacks  and  half-hearted  blows. 

A  good  boxer  will,  of  course,  modify 
these  principles  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  If  your  oppo- 
nent is  a  strong  hitter  and  you  cannot 
counter  him  you  must  retreat,  duck  and 
dodge  until  his  carelessness,  rashness  and 
over  confidence  give  you  your  opportu- 
nity. If  he  is  a  defensive  fighter  you  can 
only  subdue  him  by  superior  science  and 
tactics.  Feint  till  he  ducks  or  slips,  and 
then  strike  before  he  can  recover.  Tempt 
him  to  attack  by  your  assumed  careless- 
ness, and  then  counter  him.  Be  over  bold 
in  all  cases  rather  than  over  cautious,  and 
when  you  strike  let  your  determination 
be  vouched  for  by  the  unwillingness  with 
which  your  fists  return  from  the  mark 
they  have  reached. 

There  are  probably  no  circumstances  in 
which  a  man's  good  and  bad  qualities  are 


more  clearly  revealed  than  in  a  friendly 
boxing  bout.  The  apparent  gentleman 
often  proves  himself  the  reverse  by  mak- 
ing a  needlessly  vicious  hit  or  taking  some 
mean  advantage,  and  then  mendaciously 
saying  it  was  accidental  or  uninten- 
tional. In  such  cases  it  is  better  to 
cut  the  society  of  the  offender  than  to 
give  way  to  resentment.  Do  nothing  you 
would  object  to  his  doing,  nor  let  any 
meanness  of  his  tempt  you  to  similar  con- 
duct, remembering  that  two  wrongs  do 
not  make  a  right.  We  must,  therefore, 
be  as  careful  in  selecting  our  companions 
in  boxing  as  in  social  intercourse.  Try 
and  overcome  your  adversary  in  a  fair, 
manly  and  generous  spirit,  holding  your- 
self above  all  trickery  and  vindictiveness. 
Finally,  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  more 
honor  among  those  whose  opinions  are 
worthy  of  consideration  in  losing  like  a 
gentleman  than  in  winning  like  a  black- 
guard. 


"  FLYCATCHER." 
A    Tale    of    The    Hunt    Cup, 


BY     HAWLEY     SMART, 

Author  of  "  Breezie  Langton,"  "  The  Great  Tontine,"   "Long  Odds," 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


Chapter   X. — Continued. 

VHE  day  was  still 
young  when  Mrs. 
Herrick  and  Polly 
arrived  at  Ascot,  ac- 
companied by  the 
"  crack  "  of  Brox- 
more  and  two  or 
three  other  horses 
which  it  was  hoped 
would  pick  up  a  race 
or  two  during  the 
meeting  and  so  con- 
tribute toward  pay- 
ing for  their  keep. 
Skelton  came  in  to 
see  them  soon  after  they  were  established, 
and  informed  Mrs.  Herrick  that  the  bet- 
ting on  the  Hunt  Cup  was  already  fast 
and  furious. 

"  It  was  very  heavy,  I'm  told,  in  London, 
both  this  morning  and  this  afternoon,  and 

/ 


when  the  meeting  begins  to-morrow  and 
the  ring  is  formed  there  will  doubtless  be 
a  great  many  of  them  backed.  At  present, 
I  can  only  tell  you  that  Lord  Nelson  is  the 
favorite,  and  a  very  strong  favorite,  too. 
They  took  four  to  one  about  him  this  af- 
ternoon in  town,  and  the  clever  people 
tell  me  they  will  take  half  the  price  be- 
fore the  flag  falls  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon." 

''Well,"  said  Polly,  "I  can  only  say  our 
horse  has  got  here  all  right,  and  we  think 
it'll  take  the  best  they've  got  to  beat  him, 
don't  we,  mother?" 

"The  horse  is  all  right,"  replied  that 
lady,  a  little  grimly  and  somewhat  with  the 
air  of  one  who  says,  "  There  is  no  more  to 
be  done,  the  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence now."  The  good  lady  might  well 
look  a  little  grave,  for  though  not  wont 
to  be  nervous  about  her  money  when  she 
did  back  her  horses,  yet  this  was  ajnore 
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serious  business  than  she  had  ever  en- 
gaged in  before. 

"I  suppose  Lysons  is  here,"  she  said,  at 
length. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Tom,  "  he  came  up  with 
all  the  rest  of  us  from  Newmarket  this 
afternoon.  Well,  I  must  be  off.  You'll 
be  on  the  Heath  early  to-morrow  morning, 
Mrs.  Herrick,  no  doubt." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  ;  "  you're  sure  to  see 
Flycatcher  and  myself." 

The  jockey  nodded. 

"  How  very  unlike  himself  Tom  is  to- 
day," said  Polly,  as  Skelton  left  the  room. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  her  mother,  "he's  a 
thorough  good  fellow,  and  he  is  more 
worried  on  my  account  than  I  am  myself. 
You  understand  that  I  mean  giving  up 
Broxmore  as  soon  as  I  can  after  this 
meeting,  whatever  happens.  It  is  no  use, 
I  can't  get  a  living  out  of  the  stables  ; 
year  after  year  I  find  myself  dipping  into 
my  little  capital.  This  race  means  a  lot 
to  us,  Polly.  If  Flycatcher  wins  we  shall 
get  out  of  Broxmore  comfortably.  I  shall 
have  a  snug  little  income  for  my  old  age, 
and  I'm  beginning  to  feel  I'm  not  so 
young  as  I  was." 

"  Don't  speak  like  that,  mother,"  said 
the  girl ;  "  I'm  sure  you're  as  strong  and 
young  as  ever  you  were." 

"  And  there'll  be  a  nice  little  nest  t<g% 
to  come  to  you  after  I'm  gone,"  continued 
Mrs.  Herrick  without  noticing  her  daugh- 
ter's interruption  ;  "  but  if  it  goes  the 
other  way  we  shan't  have  much  left  when 
everything  is  wound  up,  and  I  don't  quite 
know  what  I  can  turn  my  hand  to.  A 
small  dairy  farm  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
think  of,  and  that  sounds  poor  work  for 
a  woman  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  a 
good-sized  racing  establishment.  We'd 
a  good  many  more  horses  when  you  were 
a  child,  Polly,"  and  Mrs.  Herrick  fondly 
stroked  her  daughter's  head. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  the  girl,  as  she  re- 
turned her  mother's  caress,  "  I  can  recol- 
lect in  father's  time  we  had  four  times  as 
many  horses  as  we  have  now." 

"  Yes,  our  customers  have  left  us,"  an- 
swered the  widow  ;  "  it's  no  use  going  on 
with  a  business  that  don't  pay.  Tom 
quite  agrees  with  me  ;  better  to  stop 
while  there's  some  little  left.  But  there, 
ring  the  bell,  child,  and  let's  have  supper. 
Put  the  whole  thing  out  of  your  head  for 
at  least  forty-eight  hours  ;  you  ought  to 
enjoy  your  first  Ascot.  Dear  me,  I  was 
wild  with  delight  the  first  time  your  father 
brought  me  here." 


Not  quite  the  reminiscence  this  to  in- 
augurate a  cheerful  evening,  and  though 
the  eventful  contest  was  not  to  take  place 
until  the  day  after  the  morrow,  yet  I  think 
the  two  women  spent  that  night  more 
after  the  manner  of  the  Normans  before 
the  battle  of  Hastings  than  after  the 
jubilant  fashion  that  history  attributes  to 
the  English  on  that  occasion. 


Chapter  XI. 


THE    ROYAL    HUNT    CUP. 


Ascot  !  What  vivid  recollections  the 
word  calls  up  for  most  of  us  !  Reminis- 
cences of  fun,  frolic,  sunshine  and  success, 
memories  of  wet,  gloom  and  disaster. 
Gayest  of  all  race  meetings,  held  just  at 
the  period  when  the  season  is  at  its  best 
and  brightest — before  people  have  got  ut- 
terly bored  at  seeing  each  other,  before 
the  strain  on  our  resources  has  become 
painful,  and  offering  that  sanguine  possi- 
bility of  refilling  our  deplenished  purses 
which,  alas,  is  not  always  realized.  We, 
whose  recollections  carry  us  back — ah, 
well,  never  mind  how  many  years  ! — mark 
a  considerable  change  in  the  Royal  Meet- 
ing. It  always  looked  disdainfully  down 
upon  the  revel  of  Epsom,  but  now  it  has 
grown  so  extremely  decorous  that  a  hat 
thrown  up  in  the  air  over  a  good  thing 
successfully  brought  off  would  cause  the 
raising  of  eye  glasses  all  through  the 
stands  to  contemplate  the  monster  so  un- 
able to  control  his  feelings.  True,  we 
lunch  more  sumptuously  in  these  days. 
We  are  no  longer  content  with  a  plate  J 
upon  our  knees  and  an  inconvenient  ^ 
scarcity  of  tumblers,  but  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  there  is  as  much  fun  and  go 
over  these  elaborately-spread  boards  as 
there  was  wont  to  be  in  the  olden  time. 
Where  are  the  gypsies,  where  is  the  stone 
breaker,  where  is  the  girl  with  the  harp, 
who  used  to  reap  as  rich  a  harvest  with 
her  songs  in  the  Winchester  mess  room 
after  dinner  as  she  had  during  the  day  on 
the  Heath  ?  Where  is  the  saucy  warbler 
of  "The  Flying  Trapeze,"  and  where,  oh 
where,  are  the  "  Two  Obadiahs  ?  "  That  j; 
old  Obadiah,  with  his  mendacious  tips,  ■ 
which  his  young  partner  so  persistently 
demanded  in  song.  Gone,  gone,  at  all 
events  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand 
Stand,  the  inclosure,  the  drags  and  that 
part  of  the  course  frequented  by  the 
votaries  of  fashion.  Still  each  year  the 
crowd  grows  larger,  and  if  the  betting  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  quite  so   heavy  as  in  the 
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days  of  yore,  it  is  quite  sufificient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Ruin  or  the  possi- 
bility of  fortune  is  as  much  at  man's  dis- 
cretion on  Ascot  Heath  as  ever  it  was. 

Mr.  Bygrove  passed  a  very  disturbed 
night.  Flycatcher  and  his  fortunes  were 
perpetually  present  to  his  fevered  fancy. 
He  tossed  and  tumbled  in  his  bed  and 
vowed  again  and  again  never  more  to 
indulge  in  racing  speculation.  At  last, 
abandoning  all  hope  of  repose,  Mr.  By- 
grove  rose,  dressed  himself,  and  made 
his  appearance  downstairs  at  an  hour 
that  would  certainly  have  attracted  atten- 
tion at  any  other  abode  than  a  hotel, 
where  the  ways  or  wants  of  humanity 
cause  surprise  in  nobody.  In  due  course, 
Charlie,  who  was  habitually  an  early  man, 
made  his  appearance,  and  very  shortly 
after  Miss  Bygrove  tripped  into  the 
coffee  room  in  a  costume  which  her  cousin 
pronounced  "  the  snappiest  of  the  sea- 
son," and  the  unmistakable  admiration 
in  his  eyes  emphasized  the  compliment. 

Ellen  was  in  the  wildest  spirits  ;  start- 
ing on  a  day's  pleasure,  on  a  gorgeous 
June  morning,  conscious  of  looking  her 
best,  and  with  her  lover  by  her  side,  she 
was  not  likely  to  be  otherwise,  and 
Charlie  thought  he  had  never  seen  his 
cousin  so  attractive. 

Waterloo  was  reached  in  good  time, 
and  on  arrival  at  Ascot  Charlie  piloted 
them  to  their  box,  and  then  told  his  un- 
cle that  he  must  be  off  into  the  ring,  to 
see  what  was  doing.  As  he  crossed  the 
lawn  toward  Tattersall's  inclosure  he 
met  his  friend  Benson,  who  was  occu- 
pied in  critically  studying  the  occupants 
of  the  boxes  of  the  grand  stand  through 
his  race  glass. 

"  How  are  you,  old  fellow,"  said  that 
gentleman.  "Just  down  from  town,  I 
suppose?  I  saw  you  come  into  your  box, 
you  lucky  dog,  and  can  only  say  that 
there  are  plenty  of  Johnnies  here  who 
would  give  their  eyes  to  change  Ascot 
duty  with  you  to-day.  That's  an  uncom- 
mon pretty  girl  who  was  with  you,  and 
as  for  dress,  why  her's  is  about  as  '  tony  ' 
as  they  make  'em." 

Mr.  Benson  was  a  rapid  young  gentle- 
man, whose  speech  was  generally  gar- 
nished with  a  good  deal  of  slang. 

"She  is  my  cousin,  Miss  Bygrove,"  re- 
plied Charlie  ;  "  I  must  tell  her  the  com- 
pliment you've  paid  her  dress.  She'll 
appreciate  it  when  translated.  What's 
doing  this  morning,  or  have  you  only  just 
arrived?" 


"  No,  I  and  two  other  Johnnies  are 
staying  at  Bracknell  ;  we  drove  over 
early  to  watch  the  latest  moves  in  the 
market.  The  favorite's  strong  as  brandy  ; 
quite  paralyzes  the  betting  ;  it's  ten  to 
one  bar  one,  and  any  price  you  like  about 
some  of  them.  Of  course,  there's  a  good 
many  backed  a  bit,  but,  except  Lord  Nel- 
son, I  can't  make  out  that  anything's 
backed  in  earnest." 

"What's  Flycatcher's  price  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  gone  back.  I  don't  know 
exactly,  but  I  dare  say  you  might  get 
fourteen  or  fifteen  to  one.  By  the  way, 
do  you  know  who's  in  the  next  box  to 
yours  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Charlie,  "she's  a  reso- 
lute-looking old  lady  whoever  she  is,  and 
that's  rather  a  pretty  black-eyed  girl  with 
her." 

"  That's  Mrs.  Herrick,  the  owner  and 
trainer  of  Flycatcher." 

"  I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  know  what 
she  thinks  of  his  chance,"  replied  Charlie. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Benson,  "you  don't 
mean  to  say  you  fancy  that  one  ?" 

"Well,  I've  backed  it  a  bit,"  said  the 
other. 

"  The  devil  you  have  !  And  here  have 
I  been  and  dumped  down  a  couple  more 
hundred  on  Lord  Nelson  this  morning.  I 
say,  I  must  go  and  see  about  this." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Trayton,  quietly. 

"  All  right.  Going  to  put  a  bit  more 
on  ? " 

"  I  think  so,"  was  the  reply,  "  unless  we 
hear  something  I  don't  like." 

Benson  was  very  inquisitive  as  to  what 
had  led  Charlie  to  back  this  horse,  and 
then  Charlie  explained  to  him  the  grounds 
which  had  induced  him  to  think  Fly- 
catcher might  have  a  great  chance. 

Benson  listened  attentively,  and  then 
remarked,  "  Cleverly  thought  out.  Master 
Charlie.  If  we  hear  a  good  account  of 
him  I  shall  have  a  little  on  myself  ;  just 
enough  to  save  my  Lord  Nelson  money. 
Now,  a  man  who  can  tell  us  what  the 
colt's  chance  is  if  he  likes — but  I  don't 
know  whether  he  will — is  Tom  Skelton." 

"Ah  !"  said  Charlie,  musingly.  "If  he 
speaks  we  can  trust  him,  but  he  won't. 
I  got  hold  of  him  yesterday,  and  all  he 
would  say  was  that  it  was  very  well  and 
expected  to  run  ditto,  which  is  no  more 
than  ordinary  rumor  has  told  us." 

The  pair  made  their  way  into  Tatter- 
sall's inclosure.  They  then  wandered 
round  to  the  paddock  in  search  of  Tom 
Skelton,  thinking  that  the  jockey  might  be 
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more  outspoken  at  the  last  moment.  They 
succeeded  in  finding  him  near  the  door  of 
the  weighing  room.  The  well-known  black 
and  orange  hoops  of  Sir  Ralph  Shuld- 
ham  were  visible  beneath  his  light  over- 
coat, and  the  gravity  of  Tom's  face  was 
that  of  a  man  overcome  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  position.  He  declined  to 
give  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  upshot 
of  the  Cup  might  be,  and  it  was  seldom 
that  the 'jockey  was  found  so  taciturn  as 
he  was  at  present.  A  light-hearted  man 
usually,  he  was  rather  noted  for  havmg 
a  jest  or  light  bit  of  chaff  to  throw  at 
everyone  he  met  ;  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment Tom  Skelton  was  praying  that 
either  Lord  Nelson  or  Flycatcher  might 
be  well  beat  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
winning  post — anything  sooner  than  that 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
the  final  struggle  against  Mrs.  Herrick's 
colt. 

"Well,  we  didn't  get  much  out  of  him," 
remarked  Benson,  as  they  made  their  way 
back  to  the  lawn.  "  I  never  saw  Tom 
Skelton  so  grumpy  as  he  is  this  morning." 

"  No,"  replied  Charlie,  laughing.  "  He 
looks  as  if  he  were  about  to  ride  a  hope- 
less outsider  instead  of  a  hot  favorite. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there's  nothing 
left  but  to  go  and  see  it." 

"Ah  !  there  go  the  numbers  for  the 
first  race,"  rejoined  Benson.  "I'm  off  to 
see  if  I  can't  do  a  bit  of  good  over  this. 
Come  over  to  our  carriage  if  you've  time 
after  the  Hunt  Cup." 

Charlie  nodded,  and  then  made  his  way 
to  Mr.  Bygrove's  box.  There,  penciled 
on  the  back  of  his  card,  he  showed  Mr. 
Bygrove  the  last  bet  he  had  taken  for  him. 

"  That  concludes  my  commission,  Uncle 
Robert,"  he  exclaimed  gaily,  "and  now 
there  is  nothing  more  to  do  but  watch  the 
results." 

"Just  so,  quite  so,"  nervously  ejaculat- 
ed the  manufacturer,  and  glancing  for  the 
fiftieth  time  at  his  card  to  see  what  time 
the  race  was  set  for. 

"  Come  here,  Charlie,"  cried  Miss  By- 
grove.  "You're  behaving  abominably. 
I've  nobody  to  tell  me  who's  who,  or  to 
take  me  for  a  turn  on  the  lawn,  or  any- 
thing. First  of  all,  explain,  sir,  what  is 
this  mysterious  confederacy  between  you 
and  papa.  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  that 
we  are  backing.  I  must  have  my  first  bet 
on  the  race,  remember." 

"  That's  easily  settled.  I  think,  uncle, 
we  may  safely  say  she  is  backing  Fly- 
catcher? " 


Mr.  Bygrove  nodded  assent,  but  with 
so  ghastly  a  smile  that  his  daughter 
could  not  help  whispering  to  her  cousin 
that  she  was  afraid  her  father  was  very 
unwell. 

Charlie,  who  had  speedily  penetrated 
the  truth  of  his  uncle's  malady,  reassured 
her  on  this  point,  and  then  commenced 
to  point  out  some  of  the  notabilities  who 
were  walking  up  and  down  on  the  lawn 
below. 

In  the  adjoining  box  Polly  Herrick  was 
rapidly  getting  almost  as  nervous  as  the 
manufacturer.  She  had  thoroughly  en- 
joyed her  Tuesday,  had  won  two  or  three 
small  bets  which  Tom  Skelton  had  made 
for  her,  and,  in  short,  had  passed  an  after- 
noon of  perfect  bliss. 

The  two  preliminary  races  are  over, 
and  now  the  long  array  of  numbers  for 
the  Royal  Hunt  Club  are  hoisted  on  the 
board. 

"  Six  and  twenty  runners,"  observes 
Charlie,  as  he  duly  ticks  them  off  with  a 
pencil  on  his  card.  "  Now,  Nellie,  there's 
plenty  of  time  as  yet ;  we've  got  to  see 
them  all  pace  past  the  stand  and  then 
come  down  again  in  their  preliminary 
canters.  Sky-blue  jacket  and  white  cap 
are  Flycatcher's  colors,  and  remember 
that  is  the  horse  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested. See,  here  comes  the  first  of  them," 
and  as  he  spoke  the  two  or  three  leaders 
of  the  flying  squadron  n  ade  their  appear- 
ance and  paced  soberly  past  the  stand. 
Another  and  yet  another,  and  the  cry  is 
"  Still  they  come!  " 

"  There  goes  our  horse,"  cries  Charlie, 
as  he  points  to  a  great  slashing  bay  colt, 
with  a  small  white  star  on  his  forehead, 
that  is  carrying  Mrs.  Herrick's  well-known 
banner.  "He  looks  thoroughly  fit,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  here,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  If  we're  beat,  uncle,  it  won't 
be  for  want  of  condition." 

The  preliminary  canters  are  all  over, 
the  competitors  have  gone  down  to  the 
post  and  are  no  longer  in  sight. 

Nellie  glances  at  her  father  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  notes  with  dismay  how  the 
hand  that  holds  his  field  glass  trembles. 
The  supreme  moment  of  tension  has  just 
begun.  And  if  the  manufacturer  is  shak- 
ing from  head  to  foot  with  excitement, 
Polly  Herrick,  in  the  adjoining  box,  is  in 
little  better  plight. 

Clang  goes  the  bell,  only  to  be  drowned 
almost  immediately  in  the  wild  cry  from 
a  thousand  throats  of  "  They're  off !  "  An- 
other minute,  and  like  a  flying  tulip  bed 
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the  field  for  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  sweeps 
across  the  summit  of  the  rise  and  comes 
thundering  along  in  full  sight  of  the 
crowded  stands.  Two  horses  have  al- 
ready singled  themselves  out  and  come 
racing  along  together.  Both  Charlie  and 
his  cousin  recognize  the  sky-blue  jacket 
and  white  cap  on  one  of  them.  The  issue 
apparently  lies  between  these  two,  al- 
though there  are  four  or  five  more  who 
are  following  close  upon  their  heels.  As 
they  come  opposite  the  stand  Flycatcher's 
most  dangerous  opponent  gives  way,  and 
a  shout  comes  from  the  ring  that  "  Fly- 
catcher wins."  When  suddenly,  like  a 
meteor,  dangerous  Skelton  shoots  from 
the  little  group  behind  the  leaders,  and 
in  a  couple  of  seconds  young  Lysons  be- 
comes conscious  that  the  wasp-like  jacket 
is  at  his  quarters,  and  a  second  glance 
shows  him  that  Tom  Skelton  is  riding  his 
horse  in  earnest.  They  have  not  much 
farther  to  go.  He  has  half  a  length  the 
best  of  it ;  and,  sitting  down,  young  Ly- 
sons drives  his  horse  all  he  knows.  It  is 
a  ding-dong  finish,  but  inch  by  inch  Skel- 
ton creeps  up  to  his  opponent.  Only  two 
strides  from  home  now,  and  up  goes  the 
great  horseman's  whip  hand,  only  to  fall 
again,  as  if  half  paralyzed.  Another  in- 
stant and  the  horses  have  passed  the 
post,  locked  together,  and  the  vast  crowd 
holds  its  breath  and  strains  its  eyes  at  the 
telegraph  post,  for  no  one  can  tell  which  has 
won,  A  few  moments  of  intense  suspense, 
during  which  Mr.  Bygrove  hardly  breathes, 
and  then  up  goes  the  number  ;  and  Charlie 
exclaims  :  "  All  right  !  Flycatcher,  by 
jove  !  "  The  glasses  fall  from  the  manu- 
facturer's nerveless  fingers,  and  he  drops 
into  his  chair  with  a  gasp  of  relief,  and 
unable  to  speak  ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  next  box,  comes  a  cry  and  slight 
thud,  as  Polly  Herrick  falls  from  her  chair 
in  a  dead  faint.    

Chapter    XII. 

WEIGHING    IN. 

"Time  for  luncheon,  Uncle  Robert,  I 
daresay  you'll  be  glad  of  a  glass  of  wine," 
and  Charlie  opened  the  door  of  the  box 
to  call  in  the  myrmidon  who  had  charge 
of  it  to  open  their  luncheon  basket.  As 
he  did  so,  the  door  of  the  adjoining  box 
also  opened,  and  its  occupant,  looking  out, 
cried  hurriedly  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  can  you  get  me  a  little  brandy  ?  My 
daughter  has  fainted,  and  I  cannot  leave 
her." 

"You  shall  have  it  in  a  moment,"  re- 


plied Charlie,  and  dashing  back  into  his 
own  compartment  he  rushed  at  the  hamper 
for  the  spirit  flask,  which  he  had  put  in 
with  a  shrewd  idea  that  the  same  contin- 
gency might  befall  Mr.  Bygrove,  as  in- 
deed it  nearly  had. 

"  The  young  woman  next  door  has 
fainted,  Nell  ;  she  has  only  her  mother 
with  her.  You  might  do  a  good-natured 
thing  and  lend  a  hand,  more  especially  as 
it's  Miss  Herrick,  and  we've  won  a  lot  of 
money  over  her  mother's  horse." 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  Miss  Bygrove, 
jumping  up,  "  and  luckily  I'm  armed  with 
a  bottle  of  strong  smelling  salts,  which 
they  most  likely  haven't  got. 

Water  sprinkled  on  her  face,  a  little 
dashed  with  brandy  put  to  her  lips,  and 
Miss  Bygrove's  strong  smelling  salts 
speedily  brought  Polly  round  again. 

"  Thanks,  very  much,"  said  Mrs.  Her- 
rick, apologetically  to  her  visitor.  "You 
see,  it's  her  first  race,  and  she  knew  I  had 
a  good  bit  of  money  on  it  ;  a  good  deal, 
that  is,  for  us,  else  she  is  not  given  to  being 
so  foolish.  There,  sit  up,  child,  you're  all 
right  now  and  able  to  thank  this  lady  for 
yourself." 

"  Your  first  race  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  By- 
grove ;  "  so  it  is  mine,  and  my  father  also 
has  won  a  lot  of  money  over  your  horse. 
Mrs.  Herrick,  I  must  congratulate  you  on 
your  triumph.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  racing,  but  I'm  told  the  Hunt  Cup 
is  a  great  race  to  win." 

"A  very  great  one  to  me  this  time,"  re- 
plied the  lessee  of  the  Broxmore  stables, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Polly,  in 
open-eyed  admiration  of  Miss  Bygrove's 
face  and  toilet.  "  Would  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  your  name?  " 

"  Nellie  Bygrove,"  replied  the  girl  ; 
"and  now  I  must  go  ;  pray  send  into  our 
box  if  you  want  anything  more  ;  good 
bye,"  and  having  shaken  hands.  Miss  By- 
grove returned  to  her  own  box. 

Mr.  Bygrove  had  recovered  himself 
considerably  during  his  daughter's  ab- 
sence, and  turning  to  his  nephew  said,  in 
a  voice  which  still  had  a  slight  nervous 
tremor  in  it,  "  Charlie,  my  boy,  you  have 
pulled  me  through  the  biggest  crisis  of 
my  life  ;  don't  think  I'll  forget  it.  If 
you  want  ^^1,000  to  extend  your  busi- 
ness you  are  welcome  to  it.  As  soon  as 
I  am  comfortably  round  the  corner  you 
can  have  another,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  two,  if  you  want  it." 

"Uncle  Robert,"  was  the  reply,  "I  told. 
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you  if  I  was  successful  I  should  expect  a 
commission  on  your  winnings,  and  I  do. 
You  shall  give  me  Nellie  as  soon  as  I 
have  a  nest  to  take  her  to,  and,  thank 
heaven,  I  can  say  that  will  be  ready  for 
her  before  six  months  are  over  her 
head." 

Mr.  Bygrove's  sole  reply  was  a  nod 
and  a  warm  pressure  of  his  nephew's 
hand.  He  perhaps  might  have  said  more, 
but  he  had  still  not  quite  got  over  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  race,  and,  more- 
over, the  entrance  of  the  young  lady  who 
had  been  so  unceremoniously  disposed  of 
cut  short  further  conversation. 

"  Come  along,  Nellie,"  said  her  cousin, 
gaily.  "You  haven't  had  a  turn  on  the 
lawn  yet,"  and  Miss  Bygrove  willingly 
assenting,  the  pair  left  the  manufacturer 
to  enjoy  his  lunch  and  meditate  quietly 
on  his  escape  from  his  difficulties. 

Nellie  was  in  the  highest  spirits ;  she 
wanted  all  the  notabilities  pointed  out  to 
her,  and  there  are  always  plenty  of  those 
to  be  found  on  the  lawn  at  Ascot.  Then 
she  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  Her- 
ricks  ;  and  as  far  as  Charlie  knew  their 
history  he  recounted  it.  But  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  romance  that  had  been 
enacted  before  his  eyes  that  day.  He  did 
not  know  that  Mrs.  Herrick  was  in  like 
plight  to  his  uncle  ;  that  that  race  meant 
ruin  to  her,  and  that  Tom  Skelton  was 
cut  to  the  heart  at  being  called  upon  to 
do  his  best  to  beat  his  benefactress. 

Suddenly,  a  gentleman,  raising  his  hat, 
stopped  Charlie,  and  said  :  "  A  great  in- 
spiration of  yours,  old  boy  ;  thanks  to  you, 
I've  had  a  very  fair  race,  instead  of  a 
very  bad  one.  It  was  a  deuce  of  a  squeak 
between  them.  Flycatcher,  a  short  head, 
was  the  judge's  verdict." 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  cousin, 
Miss  Bygrove,"  said  Charlie.  "  Her  first 
appearance  on  any  race  course." 

"  Well,  Miss  Bygrove,"  returned  Ben- 
son, as  he  once  more  raised  his  hat,  "  if 
you  go  racing  all  your  life  you'll  never 
see  a  more  magnificent  finish  than  you 
saw  to-day.  Skelton's  rush  was  superb — 
beautifully  timed  ;  another  two  strides 
and  I  fancy  he'd  have  won.  And  there 
are  people  here  who  say  that  he  ought  to 
have  done  so.  They  always  do  say  so  if 
it's  a  close  thing  between  the  first  two." 

"  From  our  box  it  was  impossible  to 
tell,"  rejoined  Charlie.  "  It  was  quite  a 
relief  to  see  the  right  number  go  up." 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Bensen,  "  Trayton  for 
once.    Miss    Bygrove,    has    succeeded    in 


spoiling  the  Egyptians,  and  I  only  hope, 
like  myself,  he  instigated  you  to  join  in 
the  plundering,"  and  with  a  low  bow  Ben- 
son disappeared  in  the  throng. 

"  Charlie,"  cried  the  girl,  laughing,  "  you 
seem  to  have  turned  philanthropist,  and 
to  have  dedicated  your  great  natural 
abilities  to  the  making  of  people's  for- 
tunes all  round.  May  I  ask,  sir,  what 
you  have  done  for  yourself  on  this  oc- 
casion ?  " 

"  One  hundred  pounds,"  replied  Charlie. 
"  A  bangle  for  you,  Nell.  We'll  go  and 
choose  it  to-morrow.  And  now  come  up 
and  see  the  next  race — and,  by  the  way, 
I  don't  believe  you've  had  any  lunch  ;  at 
all  events,  I  am  conscious  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  hunger."  So  the  pair  once  more 
rejoined  Mr.  Bygrove ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  remainder  of  the  day's  racing 
had  no  further  interest  for  the  occupants 
of  that  box,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
on  returning  to  town  any  of  them  could 
have  named  a  winner  after  the  decision 
of  the  Hunt  Cup. 

So  close  had  been  that  finish  that  neith- 
er of  the  two  jockeys  as  they  passed  the 
post  knew  which  had  won,  and  it  was  not 
till  they  had  pulled  up,  had  turned  round 
and  were  on  their  way  back  to  "  weigh  in  " 
that  Flycatcher's  number  showed  them 
what  had  been  the  result.  A  thrill  of 
satisfaction  ran  through  their  breasts, 
through  that  of  young  Lysons  on  account 
of  his  hardly-achieved  victory,  through  that 
of  Skelton  on  seeing  the  announcement  of 
his  defeat,  and  yet  the  latter  was  hardly 
satisfied  with  himself;  he  had  honestly 
done  his  best  to  win,  but  for  all  that  he 
had  hardly  done  his  employer  justice. 
Sir  Ralph  was  in  the  weighing  room,  and 
as  Skelton  got  out  of  the  scale,  he  said  as 
cheerily  as  if  the  race  had  not  cost  him  a 
sixpence:  "  Well,  Tom,  you  were  just  done; 
the  old  horse  is  thoroughly  game.  I  think' 
a  couple  of  rib-binders  in  the  last  two  or 
three  strides  might  have  just  reversed 
matters  ;  you  did  raise  your  whip,  but  you 
seemed  to  change  your  mind." 

"  Come  outside.  Sir  Ralph,"  and  the 
two  walked  out  into  the  little  paddock  in 
front  of  the  weighing  house. 

"  Now,  Sir  Ralph,"  said  the  jockey,  "  I 
honestly  did  my  best  to  win,  but  I  must 
own  I  rode  a  bad  race  for  you.  Whether 
it  would  have  altered  things  or  not  I  can't 
say,  but  in  my  own  judgment  I  ought  to 
have  used  the  whip  as  you  suggest.  Now, 
I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  You  know  all 
Mrs.   Herrick  has  been  to   me  ;  how  she 
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was  a  mother  to  me  when  I  was  'pren- 
ticed,  a  miserable  little  orphan,  to  her 
husband  ;  how  between  them  they  taught 
me  to  ride  ;  how  they  made  me  ;  how,  in 
short,  I  owe  every  shilling  I  have  in  the 
world  and  my  present  position  to  them. 
Well,  things  have  been  going  badly  with 
Mrs.  Herrick.  She  had  every  mag  she 
could  lay  her  hands  on  on  Flycatcher,  and 
his  being  beat  meant  her  ruin.  I  took  up 
my  whip,  as  you  saw,  and  when  all  that 
shot  through  my  brain  my  arm  felt  paral- 
yzed. I  couldn't  do  it,  and  that's  the  hon- 
est truth,  Sir  Ralph." 

"  D n  !  "  exclaimed  the  baronet,  "  do 

you  know  I've  dropped  ;!^3,ooo  over  this 
race  ?  "  And,  pausing  a  moment,  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,    "  I    don't   blame   you ! 


By  heavens  !  in  your  place,  I  should  have 

done  the  same  myself  !  " 

***** 

Three  months  afterward  most  of  the 
papers  contained  the  following  brief  an- 
nouncement : 

"  At  Broxmore,  on  the  — th  instant, 
Thomas  Skelton,  of  Newmarket,  to  Mary, 
only  child  of  the  late  Mr.  Herrick,  train- 
er " —  and  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
bride's  many  wedding  presents  came  from 
Mr.  Bygrove,  of  Dullerton. 

Polly  often  laughs  and  says  Tom's  pre- 
sentiment proved  true,  and  that  he  came 
to  terrible  grief  in  that  Ascot  week,  but 
the  jockey's  smile  in  reply  shows  that  he 
is  by  no  means  bowed  down  by  what  hap- 
pened to  him  on  that  occasion. 


THE    END. 
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'    On  the  smooth  pebbly  beach, 

Far,  far  from  the  reach 
Of  human  trifling  and  toiling, 

I  sit  once  more 

And  list  to  the  roar 
Of  the  wild  waves'  tossing  and  boiling. 

And  daily  I  win 

When  the  tide  comes  in 
Fresh  pictures  for  memory's  wall, 

Or  a  stray  bit  of  thought. 

From  the  white  spray  caught 
As  it  tumbles  adown  to  its  fall. 

And  each  new  day, 

The  breeze  bears  away 
Some  lingering  grief  or  pain, 

As  I  sit  on  the  rocks. 

And  list  to  the  shocks. 
Of  the  sad  sea's  wild  refrain. 

Or  wander  far  o'er 

The  wave-washed  shore 
In  search  of  frail  little  mosses, 

Which  borne  on  its  breast 

From  deep  gardens  of  rest. 
Old  Ocean  upheaves  and  tosses. 


Or  gather  from- the  sand 

Of  the  shining  strand. 
Bright  pebbles  of  brown  and  gold, 

Worn  by  the  waves. 

Tossed  from  their  graves 
From  far  depths  lone  and  cold. 

Now  a  ship's  far  sail 

Looms  white  and  pale 
O'er  the  horizon's  rim, 

Like  white  wings  of  dove 

Flung  far  from  above, 
Shadowy,  soft  and  dim  ! 

And  the  sea  sobs  on 

Through  the  rose-tinted  morn 
And  all  the  sweet  hours  of  the  day  ; 

Through  the  gray  twilight 

And  the  shadows  of  night, 
Still  it  tosses  its  soft  white  spray. 

And  I  linger  and  seem 

As  one  in  a  dream. 
While  the  seagulls  soar  and  skim  ; 

And  my  heart  fills  with  song, 

As  the  days  glide  along 
To  the  chant  of  the  wild  sea's  hymn  ! 
Lisa  A.  Fletcher. 


Oi/K  Hone-Mape  Trip  toEng 


OR  twelve  years  I  had 
been  a  reporter  on  the 
Parkville  Daily  Gazette, 
and  in  all  that  time  I 
had  never  taken  or  even 
asked  for  a  vacation.  It  is  true  that  there 
had  been  a  vacation  of  three  weeks  due 
me  every  summer,  but  some  unfortunate 
combination  of  circumstances  had  always 
arisen  to  cheat  me  out  of  it.  The  other 
reporters  always  took  their  vacations  reg- 
ularly enough  ;  I  was  not  so  fortunate. 
Once  the  Rasseltown  riots  broke  out  on 
the  very  eve  of  our  departure  for  the 
Adirondacks,  and  of  course  every  man  on 
the  force  had  all  he  could  attend  to,  as 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  were  for  a 
while  fixed  on  Parkville  and  its  manufac- 
turing suburb,  Rasseltown.  Once  it  was 
a  five-million-dollar  fire,  and  again  it  was 
an  unexpected  turn  in  a  gubernatorial 
campaign  that  brought  the  tug  of  war  at 
our  very  doors,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  category  of  unforeseen  incidents,  or 
accidents  I  called  them,  that  go  to  make 
the  life  of  a  reporter  the  uncertain  quan- 
tity that  it  is.  Although  the  head  editor 
never  seemed  very  reluctant  in  asking  me 
to  postpone  my  vacation  as  fast  as  differ- 
ent emergencies  would  rise,  the  fact  that 
he  never  postponed  it  to  any  definite 
time  or  thought  of  the  delayed  vacation 
after  he  had  once  set  it  aside  made  it 
very  embarrassing  for  me.  As  fast  as 
one  man's  time  was  up  another  man  was 
off,  and  so  on  all  through  the  summer. 
For  two  reporters  to  leave  at  once  was  an 
improbability  that  my  acquaintance  with 
the  austere  habits  and  methods  of  the 
head  editor  led  me  to  set  down  as  an  im- 
possibility. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  our 
marriage  that  my  wife,  remembering  how 
we  had  been  cheated  out  of  our  vacation 
the  summer  before  by  the  untimely  de- 
velopment of  a  Parkville  church  scandal 


of  national  notoriety,  arose  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  occasion  and  insisted  on 
my  demanding  my  twelve  three  -  weeks' 
vacation  all  in  one  lot,  and  that  we  take 
a  tandem  tour  of  England.  Twelve  times 
three  would  give  us  thirty-six  weeks,  or 
nine  months,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest 
really  due  ;  that  would  be  eight  and  nine- 
tenths  days  more,  figuring  it  compound 
at  6  per  cent.  Nine  months  and  nine 
days  was  ample  time  in  which  to  make  a 
foreign  tour,  and  a  tandem  ride  through 
England  struck  me  as  being  a  remark- 
ably brilliant  thought  on  my  wife's  part. 

We  had  ridden  a  tandem  tricycle  for  a 
little  over  a  year,  and  ever  since  we  had 
first  mounted  it  and  taken  a  little  run 
around  town  we  had  always  yearned  for 
a  longer  ride  the  next  time.  So  it  was 
our  rides  had  extended  out  farther  and 
farther  over  the  beautiful  roads  around 
Parkville  till  we  had  thoroughly  investi- 
gated every  nook  and  corner  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles,  we  both  in  the  mean- 
time becoming  quite  enthusiastic  and,  I 
may  say,  expert  tricyclers.  It  is  perfectly 
natural,  then,  that  my  wife's  suggestion 
struck  me  as  being  a  most  happy  one, 
and  I  hastened  to  overcome  my  native 
timidity,  as  I  had  often  had  occasion  to 
do  since  joining  the  ranks  of  the  report- 
ers, and  began  to  frame  a  letter  to  the 
head  editor  containing  my  request  for  a 
vacation  of  nine  months,  eight  and  nine- 
tenths  days. 

This  was  early  in  April.  So  early  that 
the  exact  date  of  the  letter  was  April  i. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  extremely 
singular  nature  of  the  request  that  fol- 
lowed, caused  my  superior  to  look  at  it 
as  an  April  fool  joke  of  a  most  novel 
character,  which  supposed  usurpation  on 
my  part  of  the  duties  of  the  "  funny 
editor  "  was  not  relished  by  our  methodi- 
cal head,  and  it  was  this  fact  that  led  to 
my  being  called   up    before  him  person- 
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ally.  When  I  told  my  wife  about  it  after- 
ward she  said  that  it  was  probably  the  most 
fortunate  thing  that  could  have  happened, 
tor  if  the  head  editor  had  replied  by  let- 
ter he  would  likely  have  refused  to  grant 
the  entire  request.  As  it  was,  on  my  ex- 
plaining to  him  the  complete  seriousness 
of  my  demand  and  rehearsing  again  the 
fact  of  twelve  years  of  vacationless  work, 
he  admitted  the  justness  of  my  claim  and 
said  I  could  take  a  leave  of  absence  for 
nine  months,  beginning  with  July  i,  pro- 
viding I  could  find  a  proper  man  to 
take  my  place  during  my  absence.  The 
matter  of  interest  on  the  delayed  time  he 
was  not  prepared  to  grant,  as  such  a  thing 
was,  he  said,  utterly  unheard  of.  So  I 
did  not  press  the  question,  notwithstand- 
ing my  wife  and  I  both  decided  it  only 
a  fair,  businesslike  way  of  settling  the 
matter. 

My  letter  to  the  head  editor  was  dated 
April  I.  Our  request  was  granted  April 
4.  This  left  us  four  months  less  four 
days  in  which  to  get  ready  for  our  novel 
trip,  which  was  little  enough  time  indeed, 
so  my  wife  said.  With  my  twelve  years' 
service  as  a  reporter  at  a  fair  salary  and 
my  wife's  economical  habits,  we  had  man- 
aged to  put  in  bank  quite  a  neat  little  sum 
for  just  such  an  occasion  as  this,  and 
now  that  the  chance  had  arrived  we  de- 
termined to  make  our  money  go  as  far 
as  it  would  and  get  all  the  enjoyment  out 
of  it  that  was  possible.  "  We  won't  pay 
out  a  dollar,"  said  my  wife,  "  but  what  we 
shall  get  some  pleasure  out  of  it  ;  and 
there  won't  be  any  pleasure  that  a  dollar 
will  buy  but  what  we'll  have  it." 

Tricycle  riding  we  both  decided  was 
ever  so  much  cheaper  than  railroad  travel- 
ing, and  the  fun  to  be  gotten  out  of  the 
two  were  not  to  be  compared  by  any 
right-minded  person.  It  is  strange  how 
soon  a  person  will  forget  a  long  period  of 
drudgery  as  soon  as  the  prospect  for  a 
change  comes,  make  the  change  as  short 
as  you  will.  Not  only  that,  but  we  both 
decided  we  would  be  willing  to  come 
back  and  spend  twelve  years  more  of 
commonplace,  if  we  could  only  have  three 
months'  repetition  of  the  delightful  nov- 
elty we  were  confident  was  in  store  for 
us. 

The  ill  luck,  however,  that  had  attended 
my  twelve  previous  proposed  vacations 
did  not  desert  me  on  this  my  thirteenth, 
and  unlucky  thirteen  was  the  unluckiest 
of  them  all.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  before  our  departure   the  Parkville 


Savings  ]3ank  and  Fidelity  Company 
opened  business  with  closed  doors.  'J'he 
Parkville  Savings  Bank  and  Fidelity  Com- 
pany held  all  our  savings.  The  blow  was 
a  heavy  one  to  me.  I  hastened  home  to 
tell  my  wife.  I  feared  she  would  be  ut- 
terly overcome  by  the  misfortune. 

"Anyway,  we  have  the  tandem  and  the 
vacation  left,"  said  she,  "and  if  we  can't 
go  to  England,  there's  plenty  of  places 
we  can  go  to."  I  felt  relieved.  There 
was  no  denying  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
"How  fortunate,"  she  continued,  "you 
did  not  buy  our  passage  tickets  yesterday, 
as  we  proposed  doing." 

The  evening  of  the  day  of  the  bank 
failure  my  wife  met  me  on  my  return 
home  with  more  than  her  usual  animation. 
I  at  once  scented  something  in  the  air, 
but  thought  best  to  wait  till  she  got  ready 
to  tell  me,  rather  than  ask  her  what  was 
up.    It  came  when  we  sat  down  to  supper. 

"Dearest,"  she  said,  "you  remember 
what  Emerson  says  about  the  imagina- 
tion ?  I  have  been  reading  up,  and  I 
believe  that  by  a  judicious  use  of  the 
imagination  we  can  take  our  English 
tour  right  here  at  home  and  enjoy  it  just 
as  much  as  if  we  were  in  England.  I  am 
sure  you  have  enough  imagination,  my 
dear,  if  you  would  only  think  so,  and  I 
try  to  think  that  I  have." 

At  first  I  was  tempted  to  laugh.  Then 
I  saw  how  earnest  my  wife  was  in  the 
matter,  and  how  disappointed  she  would 
be  if  I  didn't  fall  in  with  the  plan.  Be- 
sides, I  could  really  see  no  harm  in  hu- 
moring the  idea,  as  my  wife's  ideas  gen- 
erally turned  out  good  ones.  All  this  ran 
through  my  mind  before  I  said  a  word. 
When  I  opened  my  mouth  it  was  to  con- 
sent. 

"  And    you    must  keep    the    diary    the 

same    as    we    set    out    to    do ;    that  will 

heighten  the   illusion.     How  much   more 

delightful  it   will  seem   riding   down,  the 

old  Parkville  turnpike  if  we  only  imagine 

we  are  scorching  to  Ripley  !  " 

***** 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  6  we  arrived 
at  a  little  cross-road  settlement,  hot  and 
dusty.  It  was  our  sixth  day  out  and  we 
were  only  ninety  miles  from  home.  We 
had  conscientiously  followed  the  plan  we 
had  set  out  to  follow,  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem  it  was  a  complete  success.  It 
was  much  more  interesting  and  romantic 
to  wheel  at  nightfall  into  Leominster  or 
Biggleswade  and  stop  at  the  best  tavern 
in  the  place  than  it  would  have  been  to 
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ride  into  Jimtown  or  Gibbs'  Corners  and 
put  up  at  the  only  "  hotel  "  in  town.  At 
one  place  where  we  had  to  ford  a  creek, 
and  my  wife  sat  with  her  feet  under  her 
on  the  saddle  while  I  pedaled  wet  legged 
across,  it  was  the  greatest  fun  in  the 
world,  all  because  the  stream  was  the 
Avon  and  not  Wriggles  Run. 

All  this  was  very  interesting  and  recre- 
ative, and,  knowing  that  my  wife  enjoyed 
it  hugely,  I  really  believe  I  could  have  en- 
joyed it,  too,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  con- 
founded diary  I  was  obliged  to  carry  and 
post  up  every  evening  after  supper.  While 
my  imagination  was  sufficient  to  call  Jim- 
town  Leominster,  or  Gibbs'  Corners  Big- 
gleswade with  hot  breath,  when  it  came 
to  putting  the  same  down  in  cold  black 
and  white  it  took  on  an  air  of  prevarica- 
tion that  I  did  not  like.  Nevertheless,  as 
my  wife  insisted  upon 
it,  and  as  she  always 
personally  superintend- 
ed the  transcribing  of 
my  notes,  I  saw  the  use- 
lessness  o  f  objecting. 
" Who,  besides  our- 
selves, will  ever  see 
them?  "  thought  I. 

For  some  inexplicable 
reason  my  wife's  sched- 
ule, previously  arranged, 
failed  to  correspond  with  our  actual  riding 
distances.     Stretch  our  imagination  as  we 
would,  we  could  not  stretch  our  riding  dis- 
tance to  anything  like  the  figures  laid  out. 

"  We  will  have  no  trouble  hereafter," 
said  my  wife,  ''  as  I  have  allowed  much 
less  distance  each  day  after  the  first  week, 
supposing  we  would  then  be  more  tired, 
when  really  I  feel  more  like  riding  now 
than  I  did  at  first.  Besides,"  she  went  on, 
"we  can  ride  to-morrow,  which  is  Sunday, 
and  so  save  some  distance  on  each  of  the 
other  days,  as  I  have  allowed  no  time  at 
all  on  Sunday  in  our  schedule." 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  store  and  board- 
ing house  at  Dobbs'  Mills  on  the  evening 
of  the  sixth  day  we  were,  as  usual,  the 
centre  of  all  eyes.  It  was  not  till  we  had 
retired  to  our  rooms  that  we  could  help 
feeling  but  what  we  were  some  kind  of 
"freaks."  When  I  returned  to  the  front 
porch  some  half  hour  after  I  found  the 
town  had  a  later  attraction  than  myself, 
and  that  I  was  nowhere.  In  the  centre  of 
a  little  crowd  in  front  of  the  hotel  I  saw 
the  newcomer.  He  was  a  cycler,  too,  so 
it  was  but  natural  he  should  attract  my 
attention  quickly.     If  a  stranger  at  Dobbs' 


Mills  was  entitled  to  receive  attention  in 
proportion  to  his  travel-stained  and  gen- 
erally wind  -  blown  condition,  then  this 
man  surely  deserved  all  the  attention  that 
was  lavished  upon  him.  A  strange  mix- 
ture of  mud  and  dust  covered  him  from 
head  to  foot.  His  bare  arms  and  ankles 
were  black  from  the  sun,  and  his  left  arm 
was  bleeding  from  a  probable  fall.  With 
a  quick,  sharp  voice  he  ordered  someone 
to  brush  off  his  clothes,  someone  to  tie  up 
his  arm  and  someone  else  to  take  charge 
of  his  wheel.  Then  he  went  in  and  up- 
stairs. Later  in  the  evening  I  was  seated 
again  on  the  porch  enjoying  an  after- 
supper  cigar  when  a  man  walked  leisurely 
out  and  took  a  chair  alongside  me. 

"  Nice  country  this  we're  traveling 
through  ? "  he  said,  and  as  soon  as  he  spoke 
I  recognized  him  as  the   dusty  stranger 


"  BOTH    THESE   THINGS    BOTHERED    ME.'' 

who  had  lately  arrived  by  bicycle.  He 
was  considerably  cleaner  than  when  I  saw 
him  last,  and  the  jacket  he  now  wore  com- 
pleted the  disguise. 

After  I  had  said  "yes,"  he  said,  "We 
notice  those  things  more  than  other  trav- 
elers, I  suppose." 

I  didn't  exactly  fancy  that  collective 
"  we,"  but  as  there  was  really  nothing  in 
his  bearing  or  remarks  to  take  offense  at, 
I  gave  him  another  "yes." 

"We  professionals,"  he  went  on,  "have 
such  a  tough  time  generally  that  when 
we  strike  a  road  like  this  here  I  call  it 
a  snap."  Then,  as  if  it  had  escaped  his 
memory  all  along,  he  jerked  out,  "  Who 
you  riding  for  ?  " 
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I  told  him  if  he  had  asked  me  what  I 
was  riding  for  I  would  say  for  my  pleas- 
ure and  health,  but  as  for  whom  I  rode,  I 
rode  for  no  one  except  myself  and  possi- 
bly my  wife. 

He  gave  a  slight  whistle  and  went  on 
with  what  I  thought  an  unnecessary  em- 
phasis on  the  "  I  :  "  "  Well,  /  am  a  pro- 
fessional record  breaker.  It's  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of,  though  some  people  in  the 
same  line  of  business  don't  want  to  have 
it  talked  about.  These  '  makers'  ama- 
teurs '  and  '  amateur  records  '  make  me 
sick."  My  curiosity  was  now  aroused, 
and  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  exactly  what 
was  a  professional  record  breaker  and  a 
maker's  amateur  and  an  amateur  record. 

He  looked  me  all  over  from  head  to 
foot,  then  he  said  : 

"  A  professional  record  breaker  is  a 
man  who  makes  a  record  for  a  given  dis- 
tance. That  is,  he  puts  in  the  best  time 
ever  made  for  that  particular  distance, 
and  when  he  does  that  he  gets  his  pay 
and  waits  for  some  man  from  some  rival 
concern  to  do  a  little  better.  Then  his 
maker  comes  back  at  him  and  offers  him 


big  pay  to  come  under 
the  other  man's  figure. 
I  do  this  by  a  fraction 
of  a  minute  and  get  my 
pay  and  wait  for  another 
lowering  on  the  other 
side  and  then  sail  in 
again.  This  way  we  can 
make  a  coveted  record 
last  us  all  season.  It 
would  be  a  profitable 
business  if  we  were  not 
troubled  with  these  con- 
founded makers'  ama- 
teurs and  thieves.  But 
when  a  man's  records 
are  stolen  from  him,  ac- 
tually stolen,  you  can- 
not call  his  business 
profitable,  can  you  ?  And 
the  worst  part  of  it,"  he 
went  on,  "  is  while  I  am 
engaged  in  making  one 
record  I  find  another 
being  stolen  from  me. 
What  would  you  think 
of  a  man  who  would 
steal  a  cross-continent 
record  ? " 
— _I^  I  told  him  I  thought 

the  man  who  would  do 
»  such  a  thing  would  have 

to  be  very  dishonest. 
He  looked  at  me  as  though  he  had  some 
doubts  as  to  whether  1  was  serious  or 
not,  and  continued  :  "  Dishonest  !  well, 
I  should  say  he  would  be.  Downright 
dishonest !  A  man  who  steals  a  mile  rec- 
ord that  it  takes  a  few  minutes  to  make 
or  break  is  bad  enough,  but  how  much 
worse  is  a  man  who  fakes  up  a  cross-con- 
tinent record  it  takes  months  to  break 
again  ?  Now,  I  am  employed  by  a  re- 
spectable house  to  ride  a  record  across 
the  continent,  and  as  soon  as  I  do  that 
me  and  a  partner  of  mine  is  going  to  do 
a  tandem  record  from  ocean  to  ocean  for 
the  same  house.  I  just  happen  to  find 
that  someone  else  is  on  to  this  tandem 
snap  and  is  tryin'  to  work  in  ahead  of 
me.  That's  all  right.  As  long  as  it's 
fair  and  square  I  ain't  no  kicker,  but  if 
them  parties  take  up  a  record  we  can't 
beat,  all  I  can  say  is  we're  going  to  make 
'em  prove  it.  That's  all,  sir ;  we  are 
going  to  make  'em  prove  it ! "  So  saying 
he  arose  and  walked  hastily  into  the 
hotel  office.  When  I  returned  to  our 
room  a  little  later  I  found  my  wife  anxi- 
ously waiting  for  me. 
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"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "that  you 
left  the  diary  on  the  dining-room  table, 
and  that  if  I  had  not  happened  to  think 
of  it  it  would  have  been  lost  for  good? 
As  it  was,  I  remembered  where  you  left 
it  and  ran  back  into  the  dining  room 
after  all  had  left.  It  was  lucky  I  went 
back,  for  when  I  stepped  in  a  man  was 
bending  over  reading  what  you  had  writ- 
ten. I  know  he  was  a  sneak  thief  by  the 
way  he  acted,  and  I  am  sure  if  I  had 
not  come  in    just    then    he    would    have 

stolen  it." 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

We  started  quite  early  next  morning, 
but  early  as  it  was  my  queer  acquaintance 
■of  last  evening  had  left  some  two  hours 
earlier.  At  exactly  4:02}^  said  the  land- 
lord. I  did  not  understand  why,  on  our 
mounting,  he  walked  up  to  me  with  open 
watch  and  pencil  and  requested  that  I  cer- 
tify to  the  correctness  of  our  leaving  time 
on  a  scrap  of  paper  he  held.  Both  these 
things  bothered  me  as  we  rode  down  the 
pike.  It  was  necessary,  in  following  the 
directions  we  had  received  to  Pixleyville, 
to  ride  half  way  around  a  large-sized  hill, 
or  group  of  hills  rather,  that  had  appeared 
in  the  dim  distance  early  in  the  morning. 
Between  two  of  these  raises  my  wife  no- 
ticed a  peculiar  opening  off  the  road,  a 
little,  well-packed  byway  that  looked  as 
though  it  might  lead  to  something.  Into 
this  she  proposed  we  should  turn. 

"Who  knows?"  she  said,  "perhaps  it 
may  lead  to  some  pleasant  farm  house, 
where  we  may  get  a  chance  to  rest  and 
eat  a  comfortable  meal." 

I  turned  the  machine  in,  although  I  had 
not  much  faith  in  my  wife's  theory  ,  but 
after  wheeling  a  hundred  yards  or  so  we 
came  upon  an  old-fashioned  farm  gate, 
nearly  covered  with  shrubbery  and  bushes. 
Back  of  this  we  could  see  the  farm  house. 
Not  very  much  of  it,  it  is  true,  for  the 
whole  affair  was  nearly  overgrown  with 
vines  and  mosses.  My  wife  was  greatly 
delighted  at  the  prospect. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  "they  will  even 
take  us  to  board.  You  know  we  had 
about  settled  to  spend  a  week  in  North- 
umberland, and  I  am  sure  we  could  not 
find  a  more  truly  North  of  England  villa 
anywhere  than  right  here." 

As  my  wife  was  speaking  we  turned 
the  corner  of  the  house  and  came  upon  a 
man  busily  at  work  upon  a  bicycle.  As 
little  as  we  were  looking  for  this  sign  of 
civilization  in  this  rural  retreat,  the  sur- 
prise at  first  was   a  trifle  startling.     But 


there  was  a  bicycle,  sure  enough,  with  its 
handles  tied  up  to  a  low  overhanging 
limb,  and  a  man  at  work  on  it  with  his 
back  toward  us.  So  surprised  were  we 
that  we  stood  and  watched  him.  He  was 
at  work,  but  he  was  not  repairing  the 
bicycle.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  put  it  in  need  of  repairs.  He  had  an 
old  nut  wrench  with  which  he  was  knoc^-. 
ing  the  enamel  off  the  forks  and  back- 
bone, with  an  occasional  jab  at  one  of 
the  spokes.  Then  he  would  give  the 
wheel  a  vicious  whirl  for  a  minute  or  so, 
and  when  it  came  to  a  rest  he  would  care- 
fully examine  the  cyclometer  in  the  hub 
and  compare  it  with  some  figures  in  his 
note  book.  He  also  had  an  old  butcher 
knife,  with  which  he  slashed  away  indis- 
criminately at  the  tire. 

'' Do  you  know  who  he  is?"  my  wife 
asked.  "  Why,"  she  went  on,  "he  is  the 
sneak  thief  who  wanted  to  steal  your 
diary  in  the  hotel  dining  room  last  even- 
ing. I  am  sure  of  it,  by  the  peculiar  way 
he  stoops  over  to  look  at  that  cyclom- 
eter." 

As  soon  as  my  wife  said  this  a  great 
flood  of  light  burst  upon  me.  I  had  not 
recognized  him  before,  partly  on  account 
of  my  own  lack  of  observation,  and  partly 
because  he  had  not  turned  fully  upon  me. 
Now  it  came  to  me.  He  was  my  queer 
acquaintance  at  the  hotel  last  evening, 
the  professional  record  breaker.  As  soon 
as  I  recovered  myself  I  went  promptly  up 
to  the  man. 

"You  are  the  professional  cross-conti- 
nent  record  breaker,"  I  said,  "and  I'm 
going  back  to  Parkville  to  expose  you." 

He  turned  white  as  a  ghost,  and  looked 
thoroughly  used  up. 

"  Don't  be  too  hard  on  me.  Professor," 
he  began,  "  I  am  a  poor  man  and  have  to 
work  for  a  living  ;  besides,  remember  we 
are  in  the  same  lead,  so  to  speak.  Keep 
it  dark.  Professor,  and  I'll  do  the  same  for 
any  queerness  on  your  part." 

Perhaps  it  was  his  forlorn  manner,  per- 
haps it  was  my  naturally  sympathetic  na- 
ture, perhaps  it  was  his  appeal  to  my 
vanity  in  that  title  "  Professor,"  but  ■ 
promised  not  to  expose  him  unless  he 
was  engaged  in  doing  something  actually 
illegal  ;  and  then  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  saying  we  were  ^  in  the  same 
lead." 

"Ain't  you  riding  for  a  record?"  he 
asked  incredulously. 

"Certainly  not,"  indignantly  interposed 
my  wife. 
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"  Well,  that's  a  nice  way  you  have  for 
queering  a  chap,  I  must  say,"  he  went  on. 
"  Didn't  I  read  in  your  book  as  how  you 
had  made  168  miles  yesterday,  and  also 
as  how  you  expected  to  be  to  London  by 
to-morrow  night.  Why,  London  is  over 
Ohio  a  good  320  miles  from  here,  and  if 
riding  them  rates  ain't  riding  for  a  record, 
what  is  it  ?  It  surely  ain't  riding  for  fun, 
not  leastwise  from  my  way  of  looking  at 
it." 

I  did  not  know  what  explanation  to 
make.  The  whole  misunderstanding  was 
evidently  due  to  that  absurd  diary  of  ours, 
and  no  one  could  understand  that  without 
our  going  back  into  affairs  we  did  not  care 
to  talk  about  to  everyone.  I  looked  at 
my  wife  ;  she  was  looking  at  me.  As  our 
eyes  met  we  both  burst  out  laughing. 
This  turn  of  affairs  somewhat  reassured 
the  record  breaker,  who  was  leaning  de- 
jectedly against  a  tree.  He  interrupted 
us  at  this  point. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth  and 
throw  myself  on  your  mercy.    This  whole 


affair  is  for  exhibition  purposes.  I  left 
Parkville  four  days  ago,  on  this  bicycle, 
to  ride  to  San  Francisco.  I  rode  square 
the  first  three  days  ;  indeed,  I  did,  Pro- 
fessor. But  last  night  I  met  you  and 
your  tandem  ;  it  occurred  to  me  right  off 
that  you  were  following  and  watching 
me,  and  that  put  me  on  my  guard.  When 
I  saw  you  leave  that  book  of  yours  on  the 
dining-room  table  I  was  glad  enough  to 
read  it  and  find  out  what  you  were  up  to. 
Soon  as  I  see  them  dates  and  distances  I 
tumbled  to  the  fact  that  you  were  cross- 
continent  record  breakers,  too.  Well,  you 
see,  your  times  were  better  than  mine,  so 
I  ran  in  here  where  a  relative  of  mine 
happens  to  live  and  resorted  to  a  little 
expedient  I  had  intended  to  postpone  till 
I  was  well  out  of  civilization's  reach  on 
the  boundless  plains  of  the  West.  As  it 
is,  you  have  tumbled  to  my  racket  and  I 
might  as  well  own  up." 

"  Then  you  don't  really  cross  the  con- 
tinent awheel  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  wouldn't  cross  them  plains  and  des- 
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erts  and  mountains  out  West,"  he  replied, 
"  for — for — well,  you  see,  I  had  it  fixed 
so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary.  After 
I  had  got  far  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
whirl  of  society  that  surrounds  us  here  in 
the  East,  I  intended  to  run  into  some 
quiet  spot,  tie  up  my  wheel,  run  ray  cy- 
clometer up  to  the  necessary  figure,  give 
my  bicycle  sufficient  rough  usage  to  look 
reasonable,  tackle  a  tram  and  ride  till 
within  easy  distance  of  my  next  checking 
station." 

"  Don't  you  think  your  relatives  who 
live  here,"  said  my  wife,  changing  the 
subject,  "might  take  us  to  board  for  a 
few  weeks?"  There  was  the  least  bit  of 
a  tone  of  coercion  in  my  wife's  voice. 
The  record  breaker  looked  us  both  over 
carefully,  and  finally  said  that  he  "  reck- 
oned they  would." 

That  evening  I  finished  posting  our 
diary,  and  I  determined  that  should  be 
the  last  of  it.  I  noticed  that  the  record 
breaker  was  also  busy  writing.  He  worked 
hard,  but  he  apparently  spent  more  time 
chewing  his  pencil  and  erasing  than  he 
did  in  writing.  Later  on  he  came  over  to 
where  I  was  sitting  and  said  in  a  defer- 
ential way  : 

"  I  judge  you  are  a  literary  man." 

I  told  him  I  was  a  reporter.  I  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  deny  his  appellation. 
He  went  on:  "I  am  writing  an  account 
of  my  trip  for  one  of  the  New  York  story 
papers,  and  later  on  to  appear  in  book 
form  in  the  '  Seaside  Library.'  I  am  not 
a  literary  man  myself,  and  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  making  it  sound  right. 
I  wish  you  would  go  over  it  and  tell  me 
how  to  fix  it  right.  Publishers  are  so 
awfully  particular  that  you  can't  be  any 
too  careful  about  suiting  them." 


After  half  an  hour's  study  I  told  the 
record  breaker  that  if  he  would  throw  his 
manuscript  away,  I  would  write  a  story 
for  him  which  would  be  vastly  better. 
At  this  he  seemed  very  much  pleased. 
The  next  morning  the  record  breaker  left 
us  to  continue  his  way.  He  promised  to 
mail  us  each  day  his  stopping  place  and 
enough  facts  to  make  a  basis  for  my  nar- 
rative. I,  in  return,  promised  to  wait  till 
he  should  have  accomplished  his  journey 
and  stop  on  his  way  back  East,  by  train. 
At  last  our  record  breaker  reached  San 
Francisco,  having  knocked  out  one  day, 
four  hours  and  twenty-three  m.inutes  off 
all  previous  records. 

When  he  stopped  at  the  Hoehandles  a 
week  later  his  story  was  ready  for  him. 
Soon  a  letter  came  from  the  publisher, 
who  was  warmly  enthusiastic  in  his 
praises.  "  It  is  just  what  we  have  been 
looking  for,"  he  wrote,  "  and  as  soon  as 
this  story  is  finished  we  shall  want 
another  from  you."  The  record  breaker 
was  delighted  and  insisted  on  my  taking 
half  of  the  liberal  remittance  the  letter 
contained.  When  the  first  installment 
appeared  in  print,  so  great  was  its  suc- 
cess that  he  not  only  secured  a  contract 
from  the  publisher  for  a  six  months'  se- 
quel to  run  after  the  first  twelve  months' 
story  was  printed,  but  he  also  received 
engagements  for  three  summers  ahead. 
These  engagements  consisted  of  a  bicycle 
trip  to  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, a  tour  through  Kamschatka  and 
Northern  Siberia,  and  a  trip  on  a  water 
bicycle  up  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  River. 
The  literary  part  of  all  this  he  at  once 
delegated  to  me,  and  I  am  a  reporter 
no  longer,  for  this  work  pays  much 
better. 
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COURSING  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  sports  and  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  Celtic  race. 
Centuries-  before  the  elder  Xenophon 
wrote  his  "Art  of  Hunting  with  Dogs" 
the  Celtic  tribes  coursed  the  deer,  wolf, 
hare,  etc.,  with  greyhounds,  and  it  seems 
unquestionable  that  the  Irish  Celts  in- 
troduced these  dogs  to  the  British  Is- 
lands. Xenophon  knew  nothing  of  those 
fleet-footed  hounds  that  run  their  prey 
down  by  superior  speed,  and  it  was  to  fill 
up  the  gap  in  his  cynegeticus  that  five 
hundred  years  later  Flavins  Arrianus,  or, 
as  he  styled  himself,  the  Younger  Xeno- 
phon, wrote  a  book  on  coursing.  Ar- 
rian  was  born  in  the  first  or  very  early  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  he  declared  the  greyhound  to  be  a 
Celtic  dog,  and  wrote  a  description  that 
applies  accurately  to  the  contestants  for 
the  Waterloo  Cup  of  1889,  while  his  notes 
on  the  sport  of  coursing  the  hare  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  thorough  sportsman, 
with  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  con- 
ditions of  fair  play  and  appreciation  of 
its  spirit.  "  Whoever,"  says  he,  "  courses 
with  greyhounds  should  neither  slip  them 


near  the  hare  nor  more  than  a  brace  at 
a  time." 

Arrian  perfectly  understood  the  meth- 
ods of  coursing  in  practice  with  the  Celts 
and  described  them  fully  ;  and  it  is  curi- 
ous to  turn  from  his  descriptions  of  the 
sport  as  practiced  in  Greece  and  Italy 
1,800  years  ago  and  witness  the  same 
sport,  regulated  by  the  same  main  laws, 
going  on  over  the  Altcar  meadows  almost 
while  we  write.* 

The  laws  regulating  coursing  have  been 
varied  in  form,  but  in  spirit  they  are,  as 
framed  by  the  National  Coursing  Club  to- 
day, identical  with  the  first  English  laws 
formulated  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  these  were  found- 
ed on  practice  established  by  long  tra- 
ditions. The  first  English  coursing  club 
was  established  by  Lord  Orford,  an  en- 
thusiastic courser,  in  1776.  These  insti- 
tutions have  steadily  increased  ever  since 
and  now  all  of  any  standing  are  repre- 
sented by,  and  in  fact  from,  the  National 
Coursing  Club,  a  body  representative  of 
the  coursers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  also,  to  be  precise,  of  the  "  Kingdom 

*  Written  in  February,  i88q. 
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of  Man."  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
body  the  great  event  of  the  year,  the 
Waterloo  Cup,  known  as  the  "  Blue 
Riband  of  the  Leash,"  is  annually  run 
for  on  Lord  Sefton's  estate  at  Altcar, 
some  ten  miles  from  Liverpool. 

In  years  gone  by  the  fun  of  the  great 
coursing  carnival  began  with  the  road 
drive,  which  resembled  in  character, 
though  the  multitude  was  less,  the  road 
between  London  and  Epsom  on  a  Derby 
day.  Now  the  journey  is  by  most  peo- 
ple performed  by  rail,  and  is  consequent- 
ly more  prosaic.  At  the  late  meeting 
there  was  a  daily  attendance 
of  nearly  twenty  thousand  spec- 
tators, most  of  them  genuinely 
interested  in  the  events,  many 
of  them  directly  so,  and 
all  of  them  keenly  appre- 
ciative  and  very  much 
in  earnest. 

Others  there  always 
are,  and  not  a  few,  who 
are  there  because 
it  is  a  popular 
spectacle,  while 
of  the  sport  they 
know  nothing, 
being  invariably 
o  f  t  h  e  opinion 
that  the  dog  that 
kills    wins,   and 


are  loud  in  pro- 
test that  "it 
ain't  fair  to  run 
that  big  dog 
agin  the  little 
un,"  and  bois- 
terously noisy 
at  the  very 
time  when  si- 
lence would  be 
golden. 

The  behavior 
of  the  crowd 
is,  however, 
generally  ex- 
cellent, and  the  management  of 
the  onlookers  by  the  stewards 
— greatly  assisted  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  this  having  the 
River  Alt  running  through  it 
and  being  intersected  with  wide 
ditches — is  so  admirable  that  with- 
out confusion  the  people  are  so  ranged 
that  everyone  may  witness  and  enjoy  all 
or  nearly  every  course.  Li  moving  from 
one  part  of  the  coursing  ground  to 
another  the  wide  ditches — called  in  Lan- 
cashire "  fenders  " — have  at  times  to  be 
crossed,  and  woe  to  the  man  who  has 
lost  the  springiness  of  youth  and  begins 
to  assume  aldermanic  proportions  !  Need 
it  be  said  that  the  banks  of  the  ditches 
are  often  treacherously  rotten  and  the 
bottom  deceptively  bottomless,  and  the 
wight  whose  weight  has  proved  too  much 
for   his    leap    is    seen   wallowing    in    the 


slipper's  perplexity. 


Stagnant   liquid    and 

black  ooze,  more  like  a 

certain  land  quadruped  than  a 

grampus.      The    River   Alt   is 

more  formidable  to  negotiate, 
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and  planks  are  carried  by  Lord  Sefton's 
men  for  the  convenience  of  visitors 
crossing ;  but  tliese  men  tliemselves — 
fine,  tall,  stalwart  fellows  they  mostly  are 
— despise  the  plank  footway,  and  lightly 
spring  from  one  bank  to  the  other  by  the 
aid  of  a  pole,  which  has  near  the  bottom 
end  a  wide  circular  flange  or  rim,  to  pre- 
vent it  sinking  in  the  muddy  bottom. 
Not  infrequently  a  man  who  has  found 
coursing  and  good  lunching  go  well  to- 
gether, and  who  is  in  a  state  to  recall  the 
golden  days  of  youth,  when  be,  too,  could 
clear  his  thirty  feet  by  a  pole  jump,  insists 
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on  giving  the  public  proof  of  his  agilit)^ 
With  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  a  keeper 
says  :  "  Try  this  un,  maister,"  and  soon  the 
booby  is  seen  swinging  in  midair  for  one 
moment  of  weak  hesitation,  then  plump, 
with  a  thud  and  splash,  he  disturbs  the 
serenity  of  the  minnows  of  the  Alt,  to  a 
roaring  chorus  of  boisterous  laughing  from 
thousands  of  throats  that  immediately  af- 
ter find  it  necessary  to  be  lubricated  from 
case  bottles  and  pocket  pistols. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state  that  this  great  prize — the  Water- 
loo Cup — which  it  is  the  highest  ambition . 
of  every  coursing  man  to  win,  is  competed 
for  by  sixty-four  dogs.  Thus,  in  the  first 
round  for  the  cup  there  are  thirty-two 
courses.  The  thirty-two  beaten  dogs 
afterward  compete  for  the  second  prize 
stakes,  the  Waterloo  Purse.  The  defeated 
sixteen  dogs  in  the  second  round  of  the 
Cup  Stakes  in  like  manner  compete  for 
the  third  great  prize  of  the  meeting,  the 
Waterloo  Plate.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
running  through  of  these  th.ree  stakes  in- 
volves the  coursing  of  io6  hares,  and 
with  those  in  undecided  courses  the  whole 
number  may  amount  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  hares.  As  the  Altcar 
Club  meetings  take  place  over  the  same 
ground,    and   course    at    least    an    equal. 


and  often  a  far  greater,  number  of  hares 
at  each  of  their  meetings,  it  will  be 
realized  that  the  stock  reared  annually 
is  enormous. 

The  night  previous  to  the  coursing  the 
woods  and  spinneys  are  beaten  by  the 
keepers,  and  the  hares  driven  out  into  the 
open  where  they  are  coursed. 

This  accounts  for  the  hundreds  of 
hares  seen  running  about  the  meadows  in 
uncertainty,  almost  like  a  disturbed  flock 
of  sheep.  From  these  flocks  some  are 
driven  past  the  slipper,  who  holds  his 
dogs  concealed  and  in  readiness,  and  who 
makes  his  selection  as  the  hares  trip  past 
him,  choosing  such  as  run  the  strongest, 
at  which  he  runs  until  the  dogs  have 
sighted  the  fugitive  hare,  when  they  are 
slipped,  the  hare  being  allowed  sufficient 
"  law,"  as  it  is  technically  called — that  is 
a  fair  start. 

The  excess  of  hares  is  often  confusing 
to  the  slipper,  who  has  to  choose  his  hare 
and  act  with  promptitude.  An  incident, 
or  rather  a  series  of  incidents,  occurred 
at  the  late  meeting  which  will  give  an 
idea  to  those  who  have  never  been  to  one 
of  these  coursing  meetings  of  the  great 
abundance  of  hares.  When  Mr.  Mar- 
fleet's  Lobster  Sauce  was  beaten  by  Mr. 
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Carruther's 
Forest  Lassie, 
thelatterkilled 
her  hare,  which 
Lobster  Sauce 
picked  up  and 
was  carrying 
in  his  mouth 
toward  his  keeper  when  a  second  hare 
popped  up  just  under  his  nose.  Drop- 
ping the  dead  hare  he  soon  had  the  sec- 
ond in  his  mouth,  and  was  retrieving  it 
when  a  third  crossed  his  path.  Again  the 
dead  hare  was  dropped  and  quickly  num- 
ber three  was  in  his  fangs. 

Yet  again  a  fourth  hare  tempted  the 
dog  and  he  pursued  it  with  unabated 
vigor,  but  lost  it  at  a  drain.  Lobster 
Sauce  had  not  yet  done,  for  on  his  way 
back    he    encountered    a  fifth    hare,    and 
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amid  the  roars  of  laughter  of  the  crowd 
at  events  so  unusual  and  so  ludicrously 
out  of  harmony  with  legitimate  coursing, 
this  splendid  lurcher  gave  pursuit  and 
speedily  effected  another  kill. 

At  a  coursing  meeting  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  the  most  important  man  is  the 
j  udge.  Mr.  James  Headley  has  acted  in  that 


Again,  for  the  uninitiated  in  the  sport, 
it  may  be  well  to  briefly  note  the  several 
points  of  merit  and  the  values  placed  on 
them. 

Points  of  the  course  :  A.  Speed — For 
this  one,  two  or  three  points,  according  to 
the  degree  of  superiority  shown.  B.  The 
Go-bye — Two  points,  or   if  gained  on  the 


GLENOGLE,  WINNER  OF  THE  PLATE. 


capacity  at  sixteen  Waterloo  Cup  contests. 
The  terse  and  amusing  recommendation 
of  Thacker,  who  became  a  well-known  au- 
thority on  coursing  through  his  work  on 
the  greyhound,  which  was  the  standard 
work  until  displaced  by  that  of  "  Stone- 
henge,"  gives  a  hint  of  some  of  the  quali- 
ties necessary  in  a  coursing  judge.  When 
his  friend  Mr.  Hoskins  recommended 
Thacker  as  a  judge  to  Lord  Rivers,  the 
latter  asked  what  Thacker's  qualifications 
were,  and  received  the  prompt  reply  : 
"  Why,  my  lord,  he  has  an  eye  like  a  hawk, 
he  is  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  he  rides  like 
the  devil."  Deafness  is  not  essential  to  a 
coursing  judge,  but  practically  he  hears 
nothing;  keeping  his  keen  eye  fixed  on 
the  dogs  as  he  rides  well  up  to  them,  and 
mentally  marking  every  point  made  by 
each  during  the  course,  he  pronounces  in 
favor  of  the  one  that  makes  the  heaviest 
score  by  doing  the  best  work. 


outer  circle,  three  points.  C.  The  Tu?'7i — 
One  point.  D.  The  Wrench — Half  a  point. 
E.  The  Kill — Two  points,  or  in  a  descend- 
ing scale,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
merit  displayed  in  that  kill,  which  may  be 
of  no  value.     F.   The  Trip — One  point. 

The  difference  between  the  turn  and  the 
wrench  is  that,  to  constitute  the  former, 
the  hare  must  be  forced  from  her  course 
by  the  dog  and  brought  round  at  not 
less  than  a  right  angle  from  it,  and  the 
wrench  is  when  the  dog  presses  the  hare 
so  that  she  diverges  from  the  line  she 
was  running,  but  at  less  than  a  right 
angle.  The  trip  is  when  the  dog,  making 
a  dash  to  kill,  throws  the  hare-  off  her  legs 
or  flecks  her  without  being  able  to  hold 
her.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  a  long  and 
well-contested  course  big  scores  of  these 
points  may  be  run  up  by  both  dogs,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  judge  should  have  a 
keen  eye  and  steady  mind    to  keep   the 
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account  clear  and  to  strike  and  declare  the 
balance  promptly,  which  he  tloes,  and  in  a 
loud  voice  proclaims  the  winner  to  be  red  or 
white,  and  the  decision  is  instantly  made 
known  to  the  whole  field  by  the  flag 
steward,  who  is  also  on  horseback,  holding 
up  the  flag  of  the  victorious  color. 

The  cup  was  this  year  not  run  out,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Coursing  Club 
that  when  the  last  two  dogs  left  in  a 
stake  are  the  property  of  the  same  owner 
the  stakes  shall  be  divided.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  Fullerton  and  Troughend,  both 
owned  by  Colonel  North,  having  tri- 
umphed over  all  their  competitors,  had 
the  divided  honors  of  the  Waterloo  Cup 
of  1889.  Many  coursing  men  object  to 
this  rule,  and  think  the  greatest  coursing 
contest  of  the  year  should  be  fought  to  the 
last,  to  prove,  as  far  as  it  can  prove,  which 
is  actually  the  best  dog  of  the  season. 
The   prizes  in  the   Cup  Stakes  are   only, 


very  precarious  coursing  is,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  sport 
in  action,  I  will  give  the  description  of 
some  of  Fullerton's  courses,  quoting  from 
that  spirited  writer  on  the  subject,  "  Allan- 
a-Dale,"  of  the  Field : 

"  Fullerton  immediately  began  to  leave 
Dear  Belle,  and  reached  his  game  about 
four  lengths  in  front  ;  in  turning  he  fell 
badly,  and  the  red  came  away,  and,  with 
a  couple  of  wrenches  and  a  good  kill, 
made  an  undecided  of  it."  Dear  Belle 
was  drawn  by  arrangement,  thus  saving 
Fullerton  a  course.  In  the  second  ties 
"  Barbican  II.  got  well  away  from  slips 
and  led  Fullerton  over  a  length  to  the 
hare,  but  puss  came  round  to  the  latter 
for  one  before  the  white  shot  across  and 
nearly  effected  the  death  ;  then  Fullerton 
was  again  in  for  a  couple  before  they 
chopped  puss  between  them."  Again  an 
undecided  ;    but   in    the    second    course 


HIGHNESS,    WINNER    OF   THE   CUP. 


first,  ;^5oo,  and  second,  ;^2oo,  which  add- 
ed together  make  a  sum  less  by  ^^150 
than  Colonel  North  paid  for  the  puppy 
Fullerton,  which  was  tlie  highest  price  ever 
given  for  a  greyhound.  Fullerton  was  the 
favorite  in  the  betting  ;  and  to  show  how 


Fullerton   had   the  foot  of   Barbican  II., 
and  won  easily. 

Fullerton's  last  course  was  with  Her- 
schel,  a  grand  dog  that  had  run  most 
meritoriously  under  difficulties,  and  who 
the  day  before,  after  a  long  course  with 
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Sloane  Square,  got  onto  a  second  hare  and 
was  run  to  a  standstill,  so  that  he  met 
Fullerton  at  a  great  disadvantage.    . 

"  From  a  nice  slip  Fullerton  immedi- 
ately began  to  show  in  front  of  Herschel, 
and  reached  his  hare  quite  three  and  a 
half  lengths  in  front ;  going  smoothly 
round,  as  puss  doubled,  he  made  second, 
third  and  fourth  turns ;  then,  after  an 
exchange,  he  was  again  in  for  a  sequence  ; 
but  Herschel  had  now  warmed  up  and 
began  going  better,  shooting  up  for  pos- 
session, wrenching  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  finishing  the  spin  with  a  good 
kill." 

Fullerton  and  Troughend  are  both 
brindled  dog  puppies  and  both  sired  by 
Greentick.  Both  are  very  fast  dogs  and 
fairly  worked  their  way  to  the  end  of  the 
stakes. 

Fairness  is  a  characteristic  of  the  sport 
of  coursing  ;  dogs  are  often  unfortunate 
and  lose  by  the  chapter  of  accidents,  but 
grumbling  is  of  rare  occurrence  and  the 
decisions  of  the  judge  are  always  acqui- 
esced in  with  good  grace.  True,  there 
have  been  once  and  agajn  objectionable 


men  creep  into  coursing  circles,  but  they 
are  not  long  tolerated.  These  are  the 
men  Byron  describes 

Who  have   been   ill  brought  up  and  were  born 
bilious, 

and  whom  old  Champneys  called  "  Cor- 
rithumpians  crossed  by  pig  and  devil  on 
a  jackass  stock,"  and  are  a  nuisance  in 
whatever  society  they  are  met  with. 

The  third  day  's  coursing  is  over,  the 
Purse  and  the  Plate  have  been  decided, 
the  last  ties  for  the  Cup  settled,  cheers 
for  the  victors  have  been  given  and  all 
prepare  to  wend  toward  home  and  dinner. 
As  we  pass  toward  the  railway  station  we 
see  a  "  welcher  "  getting  paid  off  for  his 
swindling  tricks,  and  around  a  babel  of 
sounds  from  itinerant  vendors  we  hear 
the  virtues  of  the  "real,  old,  original 
Everton  Toffee,"  and  the  "  Genuine  Orms- 
kirk  Gingerbread "  extolled,  and  in  a 
voice  deep  and  hoarse,  as  though  he  had 
a  hoar  frost  in  his  throat,  Jimmy  the 
Rockman  invites  you  to  "buy  spoice  for 
coffs  and  cowds,  the  real  Fewlerton 
spoice,"  for  Jimmy  always  names  his 
candy  after  a  favorite  or  winning  dog. 


A  DASH    FOR   LIBERTY. 
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present  year  of  grace  offers  many  attractions  to  the 
devotees  of  yachting.     The  prospects  for  another 
contest  for  the  America  s  cup  seem  excellent.     Of 
course   the  same  obstacles   as  those   which  con- 
fronted us  last  year  still  exist,  and  a  match  may 
fail  to  be   arranged,  as  was  the  case  with   Lord 
Dunraven    and    his    cutter  Valkyrie.       I    have    no 
narrow  prejudices,  I  hope,  but   I   must  say  that 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  did  not  come  out  of 
that  controversy  with  flying  colors.     Its  members 
were  not  particularly  anxious  for  a  match  or  they 
would    have    taken    advantage    of    the    following 
clause  in   the   new  deed  of  gift,   which   offers  many  advantages   to  the  challenger 
and  to  which  even  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  can  take   no   exception,  critical  and   hard    to 
please  as  he  is  : 

In  case  the  parties  cannot  mutually  agree  upon  the  terms  of  a  match,  then  three  races 
shall  be  sailed,  and  the  winner  of  two  of  such  races  shall  be  entitled  to  the  cup.  All  such 
races  shall  be  on  ocean  courses  free  from  headlands,  as  follows  :  The  first  race  twenty  nautical 
miles  to  windward  and  return  ;  the  second  race  an  equilateral  triangular  race  of  thirty-nine  nautical 
miles,  the  first  side  of  which  shall  be  a  beat  to  windward  ;  the  third  race  (if  necessary)  twenty 
nautical  miles  to  windward  and  return  ;  and  one  week  day  shall  intervene  between  the  conclusion 
of  one  race  and  the  starting  of  the  next  race.  These  ocean  courses  shall  be  practicable  in  all  parts 
for  vessels  of  twenty-two  feet  draught  of  water,  and  shall  be  selected  by  the  yacht  holding  the  cup  ; 
and  these  races  shall  be  sailed  subject  to  its  rules  and  sailing  regulations  so  far  as  the  same  do 
not  confliict  with  the  provisions  of  this  deed  of  gift,  but  without  any  time  allov/ance  whatever.  The 
challenged  club  shall  not  be  required  to  name  its  representative  vessel  until  at  the  time  agreed 
upon  for  the  start,  but  the  vessel  when  named  must  compete  in  all  the  races,  and  each  of  such 
races  must  be  completed  within  seven  hours. 

I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  quoting  this  clause  in  its  entirety,  as  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  of  great  importance.  Our  English  cousins  have  said  and  written  many 
unkind  things  about  the  deed  of  gift.  But  when  a  clause  so  advantageous  to  the 
challenger  as  that  set  forth  above  exists  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  causes  for  complaint 
the  English  yachtsmen  have.  Under  the  terms  of  this  clause  the  English  have  only 
to  send  over  a  crack  yacht  like  that  which  Mr.  Richardson  has  designed  for  Mr. 
Jameson  and  which  is  nearly  as  big  as  the  Volunteer,  and  sail  her  against  our  best 
boat  over  ocean  courses  without  any  time  allowance.  No  yacht  club  could  make  a 
more  sportsmanlike  concession  to  another,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
teeth  of  this  all  carping  and  railing  is  idle. 

I  believe  that  in  the  Volunteer  we  have  the  fastest  racing  machine  in  the  world. 
If  any  foreign  club  can  turn  out  a  faster  yacht  it  would  richly  deserve  to  win  the 
cup  which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  a  trophy  einblematic  of  yachting  supremacy. 
Our  leading  yachtsmen  have  spoken  very  plainly  on  the  subject  and  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  they  will  alter  their  views.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Jameson  is  building  so 
large  a  racing  yacht  seems  to  show  that  he  is  ambitious  to  try  conclusions  with 
us,  for  this  boat  will  have  absolutely  no  competitor  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
and  no  class  to  race  in.  Big  cutters  have  gone  out  of  fashion  there.  The  Thistle 
has  been  rigged  as  a  yawl ;  the  Genesta  has  become  the  property  of  a  non-racing 
yachtsman,  who  uses  her  only  for  cruising  ;  the  Galatea  will,  it  is  hoped,  spend 
the  season  in  American  waters,  so  Mr.  Jameson  will  have  no  sport  cut  out  for 
him  unless  he  brings  his  yacht  across  the  ocean.  So  keen  a  yachtsman  as  Mr. 
Jameson,  and  one  who  has  won  so  many  cups  with  the  Irex,  is  not  likely  to  retire 
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from  the  sport.  He  has  in  O'Neil  one  of 
the  smartest  sailing  masters  that  ever 
trod  a  deck  and  one  whom  our  slcippers 
will  find  it  hard  to  outmanoeuvre.  Our 
yachtsmen  will  be  proud  to  welcome  so 
devoted  a  follower  of  the  sport  as  Mr. 
Jameson,  and  he  may  be  assured  of  most 
hospitable  reception  and  entertainment. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  zest  the  prospect 
of  an  international  race  gives  to  yacht- 
ing in  these  waters.  Boston  is  just  a  tiny 
bit  envious  of  those  magnificent  spectacles 
which  New  Yorkers  so  hugely  enjoyed  in 
1885  and  the  two  following  years.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  Boston  has  led  the  way  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  American  yacht. 
The  Puritan,  the  Alayflower  and  the  Vol- 
unteer are  Boston  boats,  and  the  glory 
of  their  victories  rightly  belongs  to  that 
city  of  brains  and  beans.  The  interna- 
tional challenge  cup,  valued  at  $4,000,  for 
whose  existence  General  Paine  is  respon- 
sible, was  subscribed  for  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  attract  to  Marblehead  some 
of  the  crack  English  cutters.  I  hope 
that  the  fond  wishes  of  Boston  may  be 
gratified.  Lord  Dunraven  might  do 
worse  than  bring  the  Valkyrie  here.  He 
would  find  splendid  sport  in  racing  with 
our  seventy  footers,  new  and  old.  The 
Paine  cup  would  not  be  the  only  trophy 
worthy  his  ambition.  He  would  find 
New  York  and  Boston  yachtsmen  eager 
to  put  up  cups  and  purses  for  him  to 
compete  for,  and  we  can  safely  promise 
him  such  an  exciting  yachting  season  as 
he  never  before  experienced.  Yachting 
in  England  is  confined  to  the  classes. 
The  masses  stand  aloof.  They  have 
small  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
races  of  the  fast  English  yachts  and  the 
daily  newspapers  dismiss  the  most  inter- 
esting contests  with  a  curt  paragraph. 

Lord  Dunraven  would  be  as  much 
amazed  at  the  keen  zest  with  which 
Americans  regard  the  sport  as  Lieutenant 
Henn  of  the  Galatea  was.  He  told  me 
on  the  deck  of  the  Electra  that  he  never 
knew  what  yachting  meant  until  he  came 
to  this  country.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  demonstrated  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  way  his  appreciation  of  our 
yachtsmen  by  causing  the  Yacht  Rac- 
ing Association  to  remove  those  absurd 
restrictions  and  penalties  which  British 
prejudice  or  caprice  had  imposed  upon 
boats  of  the  centreboard  class.  For  this 
act  of  good  will  we  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 


But  even  in  the  event  of  no  interna- 
tional match  the  season  will  be  by  no 
means  dull.  The  prospects  of  tiptop  rac- 
ing may  even  be  described  as  brilliant. 
The  new  system  of  measurement  adopted 
last  December  by  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  will,  I  think,  be  the  means  of  turn- 
ing out  a  better  class  of  boat.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  the  forty-foot  class  of 
last  year  we  were  confronted  with  ves- 
sels of  a  most  vicious  type.  Huge  beam, 
great  depth,  excessive  overhang  forward 
and  aft,  lead  keels  of  immense  weight,  and 
on  the  top  of  these  evils  a  sail  plan  of  ab- 
surdly exaggerated  proportions,  were  the 
characteristics  of  this  class.  As  racing 
machines  they  furnished  us  with  many  a 
brilliant  marine  panorama.  They  gen- 
erally made  it  exciting  by  carrying  away 
something.  They  were  exceedingly  fast. 
Their  owners  were  men  of  thoroughly 
sportsm.anlike  tendencies,  and  if  the  class 
had  not  existed  I  and  many  of  my  friends 
would  not  have  passed  the  summer  so 
pleasantly.  The  heavy  spar  and  sail 
plans  of  these  boats  necessitated  the  car- 
rying of  a  large  crew,  thus  curtailing  the 
owner's  cabin  accommodations  as  well  as 
increasing  the  running  expenses.  Two 
men  and  a  sailing  master  used  to  be 
thought  a  big  crew  for  the  old  style  forty 
footer.  But  I  should  like  to  see  three 
men  trying  to  handle  the  spinnaker  of  the 
Liris  or  the  mainsail  of  the  Tomahawk. 

Admiral  Charles  H.  Tweed,  of  the  Corin- 
thian Yacht  Club,  may  be  thanked  for 
the  present  unpopularity  of  this  exagger- 
ated type.  The  racing  forty  footer  Min- 
erva,  which  William  Fife,  Jr.,  of  Fairlie, 
Scotland,  designed  for  him,  and  which 
crossed  the  ocean  under  cruising  rig,  had 
lots  of  fun  with  our  forty  footers.  With 
a  modest  sail  plan  and  a  proper  shape  she 
showed  how  easy  it  was  to  defeat  some  of 
the  monstrosities  which  masqueraded  as 
yachts.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  crew 
who  came  from  the  Clyde  in  her  that  she 
was  an  excellent  sea  boat.  I  have  seen 
her  perform  in  heavy  weather,  and  she 
acquitted  herself  admirably.  Her  long 
list  of  victories  proved  her  remarkable 
speed.  She  was  easily  the  queen  of  her 
class.  The  Liris  was  the  only  boat  which 
ever  beat  her  in  a  fair  trial  of  speed.  It 
is  true  that  she  was  sailed  in  admirable 
style,  but  so  were  the  American  forty 
footers,  as  a  general  rule.  On  her  merits 
she  may  probably  be  declared  the  fastest 
boat  of  her  inches  in  existence,  unless  one 
of   the    new   "  forties "    designed    by    the 
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same  draughtsman  proves  her  superior. 
I  confess  I  am  unable  to  say  what  will 
become  of  the  exaggerated  "  forties  "  this 
season.  They  will  stand  a  poorer  show 
now  than  ever  under  the  new  system  of 
measurement  which  penalizes  sail  area 
considerably  more.  I  fail  to  see  that 
they  will  have  any  chance  with  the  new 
Fife  boats.  They  are  useless  for  cruising. 
Many  are  for  sale,  but  as  yet  I  have  heard 
of  none  changing  hands. 

As  long  ago  as  February,  1889,  Mr. 
John  Hyslop,  the  worthy  and  respected 
measurer  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
in  a  very  forcible  report  pointed  out  the 
evils  which  had  already  resulted  from  the 
then  existing  rule.  It  had  been  in  force 
for  six  years,  but  when  the  rule  was  made 
lead  keels  and  expanded  sail  plans  were 
only  in  their  incipient  stage.  Thus  the 
rule,  though  admirable  at  the  time,  was 
utterly  unsuited  for  these  days  of  ever- 
growing rigs  and  heavier  lead  keels. 
Mr.  Hyslop  showed  that  harm  would  be 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  sport  of  yachting 
if  the  factor  representative  of  sail  con- 
tinued to  be  given  too  small  a  value,  for 
the  reason  that  yachtsmen  would  be  dis- 
inclined to  build  large  and  expensive  ves- 
sels, with  lessened  fitness  for  safe  and 
comfortable  cruising,  and  would  either 
keep  out  of  racing,  to  its  detriment,  or 
build  smaller  and  cheaper  yachts  spe- 
cially for  it. 

The  worst  of  it,  too,  was  the  tendency 
of  the  type  to  become  more  and  more  ex- 
treme. A  draught  of  water  greater  far 
than  the  narrow  English  cutters  of  simi- 
lar length  on  the  load  water  line  was 
reached.  This  was  the  more  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  har- 
bors on  Long  Island  Sound  are  inacces- 
sible to  vessels  drawing  more  than  seven 
or  eight  feet  of  water.  But  here  we  found 
naval  architects  giving  a  draught  of  ten 
feet  to  keel  yachts  forty  feet  on  the  wa- 
ter line,  an  exaggeration  which  took  the 
breath  away  from  the  "  old  timers,"  whose 
boats  of  that  length  would  almost  float 
with  their  boards  up  on  a  meadow  after  a 
heavy  fall  of  dew.  The  fact  was  that 
Herod  was  being  out-Heroded  and  it  was 
time  to  call  a  halt.  The  evil  which  had 
attained  such  vast  proportions  in  the  class 
to  which  I  refer  was  extending  upward  to 
the  seventy-foot  sloops,  and  also  to  the 
third-class  schooners,  of  which  the  Sea 
Fox^  Grayling  and  Sachem  are  famous 
exemplars.  More  duck  and  more  lead 
was  the  fashionable  craze.     Yachts  which 


under  a  suitable  sail  plan  and  properly 
ballasted  could  safely  ride  out  a  gale 
of  wind  required  the  most  judicious 
and  skillful  handling  to  pass  unscathed 
through  a  moderate  blow.  Thus  the 
Katrina,  in  a  double  reef  breeze  outside 
Sandy  Hook,  in  one  of  her  races  with  the 
Titania,  carried  away  her  main  boom  and 
had  to  run  back  to  port.  The  Liris  was 
twice  dismasted — once  off  Sandy  Hook 
and  again  off  Newport.  In  fact,  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  the  crack  racing  craft  of 
last  season  which  was  not  disabled  at  one 
time  or  another. 

Such  boats  as  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe are  absolutely  unsafe,  except  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  expert  seamen.  If 
caught  in  a  summer  gale  they  would  stand 
an  excellent  chance  of  Davy  Jones'  locker. 
A  press  of  sail  must  be  kept  on  them  or 
they  would  labor  so  heavily  in  a  seaway 
as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  crew.  And 
if  the  helmsman  is  in  the  least  remiss  dis- 
masting is  always  to  be  feared,  and  then 
all  hope  is  gone. 

It  may  be  urged  that  pleasure  craft  are 
not  often  caught  in  summer  gales.  Grant- 
ed, but  I  venture  to  contend  that  if  so 
caught  they  should  be  so  constructed  and 
rigged  as  to  furnish  absolute  safety  to  all 
on  board.  For  instance,  a  little  yacht  of 
the  Minerva's  type  under  a  storm  trysail 
and  in  charge  of  a  skipper  like  Haft"  or 
Terry,  or  Barr,  or  Sloane,  would  ride  out 
the  fiercest  gale  of  wind  that  ever  blew — 
that  is,  if  she  had  sea  room.  But  of  how 
many  others  in  the  same  class  can  this  be 
said  ?  The  Minerva  would,  of  course,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  be  very  uncom- 
fortable, but  even  if  she  were  dismasted, 
with  the  use  of  a  sea  anchor  or  drag  and 
the  application  of  oil  to  the  waves,  I  think 
she  would  be  perfectly  safe.  I  wouldn't 
much  care  about  being  in  the  Tomahawk^ 
for  instance,  at  such  a  time. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  Hyslop  had  great 
weight.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  question  of  measurement  and  class- 
ification. The  other  members  were  La- 
tham A.  Fish,  owner  of  the  Grayling; 
E.  A.  Willard,  one  of  the  best  amateurs 
we  have,  and  A.  Cary  Smith,  the  naval 
architect.  Their  work  was  arduous  in 
the  extreme.  So  many  interests  were  in- 
volved as  to  render  their  task  one  of 
great  delicacy.  If  they  were  to  propose 
any  sweeping  or  very  radical  measure 
they    would    be    sure   to    encounter   the 
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opposition  of  the  yacht  owners,  who 
alone  possess  the  privilege  of  voting. 
So  their  action  had  to  be  very  conser- 
vative. The  problem  which  they  were 
confronted  with  was  a  difficult  one.  The 
history  of  the  sailing  rules  and  racing 
regulations  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
since  its  organization  in  1844  is  a  curi- 
ous and  interesting  study.  At  first  the 
yachts  were  rated  according  to  custom 
house  tonnage,  first-class  sloops  allowing 
thirty-five  seconds  a  ton  and  second-class 
sloops  forty-five  seconds  a  ton  to  their 
inferiors.  This  system  was  only  in  force 
for  two  years.  In  1846  a  startling  in- 
novation was  made.  It  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  getting  the  actual  weight  of 
the  yachts,  which  was  computed  by  the 
revolutions  of  screw  jacks  placed  under 
the  keel  of  the  boat  while  in  dry  dock. 
Here  is  an  example  : 

Yacht  Syren. 

Weight   of   boat, 115,776  lbs. 

"        '■     keel, 3,400    " 

"        "    rudder, 219    " 

Total, 119,395  lbs. 

Racing  measurement,  53  tons  6  cwt.  9  lbs. 

From  these  data  the  allowances  were 
computed.  This  strange  rule  was  in 
vogue  until  1852,  when  a  widely -differ- 
ent regulation  was  adopted.  Sail  area 
alone  was  taken  into  account,  the  fol- 
lowing being  the  allowance  : 

First  class — Over  3,300  square   feet 

sail  area, is.  per  ft. 

Second    class — Between    2,300  and 

3,300  feet, i^s-  per  ft. 

Third  class — Less  than  2,300  feet,   i>^s.  per  ft. 

The  natural  result  of  this  regulation 
was  the  adoption  of  the  light -draught 
boats  irreverently  designated  as  "  skim- 
ming dishes."  It  was  found  that  it  took 
less  canvas  to  drive  this  type  of  yacht 
through  the  water,  and  the  consequence 
was  the  building  of  many  marvelously 
curious  craft,  whose  models  may  now  be 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  Here  is  a  striking  example  which 
shows  how  the  rule  affected  the  sail  area 
of  the  yachts.  The  schooner  Rebecca., 
which  used  to  have  a  sail  spread  of  3,303 
square  feet,  was  cut  down  to  an  area  of 
.  1,306  square  feet.  This  absurd  and  un- 
satisfactory rule  was  in  force,  with  a  few 
modifications,  until  1871,  when  yet  an- 
other sweeping  change  was  made.  This 
time  the  elements  consisted  of  the  yacht's 
displacement  in  cubic  feet  and  the  length 
of  the  water  line.     In  1873  the  rule  was 


changed  so  as  to  take  into  account  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  whole  vessel.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1883  that  another 
radical  change  was  made.  A  plan  was 
adopted  taking  into  account  as  a  function 
of  the  new  system  twice  the  water-line 
length  and  once  the  sail  area.  The  forty- 
foot  class  was  the  result. 

The  new  rule  which  was  adopted  last 
December  was  the  result  of  the  careful 
and  conservative  efforts  of  the  committee. 
It  is  doubtless  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  places  a  greater  penalty  than 
before  on  exaggerated  rigs,  and  will  have 
a  tendency  to  develop  a  more  desirable 
type  of  yacht. 

About  half  a  dozen  yachts  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  William  Fife,  Jr.,  of  Scot- 
land, will  be  seen  in  these  waters  this 
season.  He  has  expressed  himself  as  be- 
ing confident  of  his  ability  to  beat  Clara 
and  Minerva.,  both  yachts  of  his  own  de- 
sign. Mr.  Burgess  has  at  this  writing 
seven  sailing  yachts  in  hand.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner has  three  under  way,  the  one  in  which 
the  greatest  interest  will  centre  being  a 
thirty-foot  cutter  to  beat  Kathleen  and 
Saracen.,  the  cracks  in  their  class  of  last 
season. 

Even  should  there  be  no  international 
contest  this  year,  our  own  regattas  and 
cruises  will  furnish  yachtsmen  with  ad- 
mirable sport  and  amusement.  Among 
the  few  causes  we  have  for  regret  is  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  A.  Cass  Canfield  from 
a  sport  which  he  has  done  so  much  to 
advance.  As  the  designer  and  the  plucky 
racer  of  the  smart  schooner  Sea  Fox  he 
has  made  his  mark  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican yachting.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will 
soon  return  to  his  favorite  pastime. 

It  is  yet  quite  too  early  to  speak  with 
authority  as  to  the  number  of  racing 
yachts  which  will  make  their  maiden  ap- 
pearances this  season,  but  judging  from 
the  activity  of  the  naval  architects,  who 
are  by  nature  the  most  secretive  and  mys- 
terious individuals  in  the  world,  there  are 
many  surprises  in  store  for  us.  From 
many  indications,  which  from  my  past  ex- 
perience would  seem  to  be  unerring,  the 
sport  will  flourish  this  year  as  it  never 
flourished  before. 

As  for  steam  yachting  it  is  making  gi- 
gantic strides  in  America.  There  are  no 
finer  ocean-going  yachts  in  the  world  than 
Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt's  Alva,  Mr.  James 
Gordon  Bennett's  Namoiina.,  Mr.  William 
Astor's  Noicrmahal  and  Mr.  Jay  Gould's 
Atalanta.       For   size,    seaworthiness    and 
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luxurious  appointments  they  cannot  be 
surpassed.  This  season  there  will  be  sev- 
eral notable  additions  to  the  fleet. 

The  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of 
the  new  vessels  is  the  Sultana,  Mr.  Trenor 
L.  Park's  auxiliary  steam  yacht,  in  which 
he  intends  to  circumnavigate  the  world. 
Mr.  Park  is  anxious  to  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  Lord  Brassey,  who  has  enjoyed 
so  many  delightful  cruises  in  the  Sunbeain. 
With  that  end  in  view  he  commissioned 
Mr.  Beavor  Webb  to  design  him  a  yacht 
of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  that 
celebrated  deep-sea  pleasure  craft,  but 
far  more  luxurious  and  elegant  in  her  fit- 
tings. She  was  launched  last  December, 
and  as  she  is  the  first  purely  auxiliary 
steam  yacht  constructed  in  this  country 
she  excited  the  liveliest  curiosity  and 
interest  among  yachtsmen.  In  spite  of 
the  pelting  rain  her  launch  attracted  a 
large  number  of  representative  yacht  own- 
ers and  experts.  All  who  examined  her 
concluded  that  a  better  constructed  ves- 
sel never  slipped  off  the  ways  into  the 
water.  Her  dimensions  are  as  follows  : 
Length  over  all,  187  feet  6  inches  ;  beam, 
27  feet  6  inches  ;  draught  of  water,  14  feet 
6  inches.  She  carries  10,000  square  feet 
of  canvas  and  is  rigged  as  a  three-masted 
topsail    schooner.     Her    hull  is  of   steel. 


Her  engines  are  of  the  triple  expansion 
type  and  will  develop  500  horse  power. 
A  two-bladed  feathering  propeller  will 
drive  her  through  the  water  at  an  eight- 
knot  rate.  Her  smoke  stack  is  of  the 
telescopic  variety,  and  when  under  sail  it 
will  be  lowered.  The  Sultana,  like  the 
Sunbeam,  will  depend  upon  sails  chiefly 
for  her  motive  power,  only  using  her 
engines  when  becalmed  or  in  head  winds. 
Her  bunkers  will  hold  100  tons  of  coal. 

Her  main  saloon  is  very  commodious, 
and  is  fitted  in  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  prevailing  tints  are 
gold,  cream  and  blue.  The  owner's  room 
and  Mrs.  Park's  boudoir  are  very  luxuri- 
ous. With  the  exception  of  the  Alva  and 
the  Namouna  there  is  no  more  richly-dec- 
orated yacht  afloat. 

Messrs.  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  are  building  for  Mr. 
Frederic  Gallatin  a  steam  yacht  of  some- 
what similar  dimensions  to  the  Electra, 
Commodore  Gerry's  flagship.  The  same 
firm  is  also  at  work  on  a  large  steam 
yacht  for  Mr.  H.  M.  Flagler.  Both  ves- 
sels will  be  ready  in  time  for  the  annual 
cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  every 
indication  of  a  highly -successful  yacht- 
ing season. 


"LASSIE    FAIR." 


He: 

Ah,  my  dear  lassie  fair, 

O  will  you  be  mine? 
Thou  art  sweet,  debonnaire, 

Ah,  my  dear  lassie  fair  ! 
(A  millionaire  pere 

O  Clotho  benign  !) 
Ah,  my  dear  lassie  fair, 

O  will  you  be  mine  ? 


She: 
Ah,  my  dear — laissez  faire  ! 

I  beg  to  decline  ; 
Gold  will  bring  cark  and  care, 

Ah,  my  dear — laissez  faire  ! 
(L'argent  de  mon  pere 

Can  never  be  thine  !) 
Ah,  my  dear — laissez  faire  ! 

I  beg  to  decline. 

Sanborn  Gove  Tenney. 
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SPRING'S    HERALD. 


Hark,  the  bravely-ringing  note 

From  the  red-breast  robin's  throat ! 

"Hear  !  Good  cheer.     The  spring  is  near, 

The  beat  of  her  breath  on  my  wings  you'll  find — 

She's  coming,  she's  coming,  she's  close  behind  !  " 


AURILLA     FURBER. 


CREEDMOOR   AND   THE   NATIONAL   GUARD. 


BY  W.   R.   HAMILTON. 


S  a  rifle  range  Creedmoor  is  in- 
debted for  its  establish- 
ment and  continuance  to 
the  National  Guard  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and 
particularly  to  those  regi- 
ments and  companies  sta- 
tioned in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  more 
than  the  many  lovers  of  rifle 
practice  imagine.  Of  the  "  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States "  who, 
in  September,  187 1,  incorporated  them- 
selves as  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
nearly  one-half  were  National  Guards- 
men, while  in  the  first  board  of  direc- 
tors eight  of  the  fifteen  were  actually 
serving  in  the  Guard  at  the  time  in 
various  capacities.  The  directors  also 
looked  principally  to  the  support  of  the 
National  Guard  in  establishing  a  range, 
and  to  this  end  went  to  the  Legislature 
asking  for  means  and  for  prizes  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  National  Guard 
members  only  The  early  matches  were 
competed  for  very  largely  by  National 
Guardsmen,  and  every  effort  was  made 
by  officers  and  enthusiasts  of  the  associ- 
ation t-o  push  the  interests  of  rifle  shoot- 
ing. And,  indeed,  it  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known  that  it  was  a  National  Guardsman 
(John  F.  M.  Richards)  who  was  the  mover 
of  the  resolution  accepting  the  challenge 
which  led  to  the  match  and  victory  over 
the  Irish  Rifle  Association  of  Dublin,  in 
September,  1874.  This  was  practically 
the  commencement  of  rifle  shootmg  as  a 


national  sport  in  America.  Of  this  win- 
ning team  three  were  New  York  National 
Guardsmen,  while  a  fourth  had  previous- 
ly been  prominently  connected  with  the 
Guard. 

Creedmoor  is  a  nearly  level  plot  of 
ground  about  3,300  feet  in  length  by 
1,000  feet  broad.  It  is  situated  on  Long 
Island,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Brooklyn  and  four  miles  to  the 
south  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Seventy 
acres  are  owned  by  the  State  and  twenty 
are  leased  The  whole  plot  runs  nearly 
due  north  from  firing  points,  the  ground 
inclining  toward  the  butts  about  one  foot 
in  150,  or  twenty  in  1,000  yards.  On  the 
seventy-acre  plot  there  is  a  mound  of 
earth  570  feet  long,  seventy  feet  broad  at 
its  base  and  twenty-four  feet  high.  This 
in  turn  is  surmounted  by  a  bullet-proof 
fence  ten  feet  high.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  mound  is  the  long  pit,  above 
which  are  twenty-one  iron  targets  that 
can  all  be  used  up  to  1,000  yards.  At 
the  200-yard  firing  point  is  a  pit,  the 
top  of  which  is  so  nearly  level  with  the 
ground  that  troops  can  march  over  it 
while  on  the  skirmish  line  without  im- 
pediment. This  pit  has  eight  canvas  or 
paper  targets  of  the  third  class. 

On  the  west  or  leased  plot  of  ground  is 
a  butt  fifteen  feet  high,  backed  by  a 
bullet-proof  fence  ten  feet  high.  This 
butt  is  350  feet  in  length,  with  a  pit  orig- 
inally intended  for  eleven  third  -  class 
targets,  but  at  present  use"'  for  nine  only. 
On  this  same  ground  is  a  pistol  butt  with 
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three  targets.  A  road  runs  from  the  east 
side  of  the  1,000-yard  firing  point  to  the 
west  side,  and  thence  to  the  north  end  of 
the  range.  This  road  is  bordered  with 
maples,  which  in  summer  afford  plenty  of 
shade.  A  large  building,  containing  res- 
taurants and  rifle  club  rooms,  together 
with  living  apartments  for  the  superin- 
tendent, is  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  main  entrance.  The  road  leading  to 
it  divides  the  east  from  the  west  range 
Back  of  the  restaurant  is  an  ammunition 
house,  barns,  storehouses,  etc. 

Such,  in  general,  is  a  description  of 
Creedmoor  as  it  has  existed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
The  legislature  of  1888-9  appropriated  a 
sum' to  purchase  the  entire  ground  and 
buildings,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  pur- 
chase additional  grounds  to  the  extent 
of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
acres,  so  that  ranges  up  to  1,800  yards 
may  be  established  and  surrounded  with 
woods  so  as  to  insure  entire  safety  to 
the  surrounding  country. 

The  establishment  of  Creedmoor  range 
was  but  the  forerunner  of  National  Guard 
rifle  practice  throughout  the  State,  and  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  soldier's  education.  New  York 
has  led,  until  to-day  the  State,  through 
the  National  Guard,  hears  the  crack  of 
the  rifle  from  thirty  different  ranges,  af- 
fording the  means  of  practice  to  all  State 
troops.  When  this  practice  began  in  1873 
there  were  but  few  who  understood  the 
science  of  rifle  shooting,  even  so  far  as  to 
aim,  sight  and  press  the  trigger  correctly, 
of  a  breech-loading  military  rifle.  Out  of 
the  twenty-five  thousand  members  of  the 
Guard  there  were  not  a  hundred  rifle- 
men. To-day,  out  of  thirteen  thousand, 
there  are  over  fifty-two  hundred  men  en- 
titled to  rank  as  marksmen  ;  while  of 
those  not  qualified  more  than  thirty  five 
hundred  have  had  more  or  less  practice 
at  the  ranges.  How  was  this  state 
brought  about  ?  At  first  there  were  many 
things  connected  with  practice  of  which 
little  was  known,  and  the  system  was 
based  largely  on  the  methods  in  vogue  in 
England  and  Continental  Europe  ;  and  it 
is  but  justice  to  the  originators  of  the  sys- 
tem to  say  that,  while  complaints  have 
been  made  and  fault  found,  the  system 
nevertheless  is  a  good  one,  as  has  been 
proved  by  results.  It  is  true  that  from 
time  to  time  advances,  changes  and  im- 
provements, as  suggested  by  experience, 
have    been    made,  and    these   might  have 


been  much  greater  if  the  proverbial  econ- 
omy of  all  Governments  did  not  have  to 
be  consulted.  Now  that  the  range  is 
State  property  a  source  of  expense  is 
avoided,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
the  future  will  witness  even  greater  re- 
sults The  practice  of  the  National 
Guardsman  is  the  same  throughout  the 
State,  but  Creedmoor  affords  some  facili- 
ties not  available  at  the  other  ranges. 

Rifle  practice  is  required  of  every  offi- 
cer and  enlisted  man  in  the  Guard,  except 
those  not  armed  with  rifles,  and  musi- 
cians In  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
troops  this  practice  must  be  gone  through 
with  between  May  15  and  August  31. 
Through  orders  from  general  headquar- 
ters a  regiment  is  directed  to  practice  on 
a  certain  day  at  Creedmoor.  The  com- 
manding officer  of  the  regiment  thereupon 
issues  an  order  directing  an  assembly  in 
time  to  arrive  in  Brooklyn  at  8  a.  m.  A 
train  provided  by  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment is  at  hand,  and  an  employee  of 
the  department  accompanies  the  troops  to 
count  men  and  certify  to  the  correctness 
of  the  railroad  company's  bills  The 
train  arrives  at  Creedmoor  so  that  the 
men  are  at  the  range  and  commence  the 
firing  at  9  A  m.  Markers  and  scorers  are 
at  their  posts  and  the  targets  are  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  grounds  (who  has  been  notified) 
before  the  troops  arrive  Ammunition  in 
trays  containing  100  rounds  is  at  each 
firing  point,  and  the  inspector  of  rifle 
practice  having  equalized  his  men  so 
that  there  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
marksmen  in  front  of  each  target,  the  fir- 
ing promptly  commences  at  the  lower  or 
100-yard  targets 

This  is  followed  up  by  practice  at  200 
yards  in  kneeling  or  sitting  positions, 
and  200  yards  standing,  in  the  first-class. 
This  usually  occupies  the  time  till  about 
12-30  p.  M.  A  recess  of  an  hour  is  then 
taken  for  lunch,  touching  up  the  targets, 
if  rainy,  etc.  The  practice  is  then  re- 
sumed at  500  yards  By  3:30  o'clock  the 
individual  work  is  finished,  and  the  volley 
and  skirmish  firing  begins  —  the  volley 
first  The  men  are  drawn  up  in  line  at 
100  yards  from  the  targets  of  paper  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  mound  upon  which  the 
second-class  targets  are  situated.  There 
are  not  more  than  forty  nor  less  than 
twelve  files  front.  They  each  fire  three 
volleys  standing  and  two  kneeling,  under 
command  of  their  own  company  officers. 
This    through    with,    a    skirmish    line    is 
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formed  in  rear  of  the  350-yard  firing  point, 
and  either  by  bugle  or  the  voice  of  the 
commanding  officer  the  line  is  marched  to 
within  100  yards  of  the  targets,  firing  one 
shot  at  each,  the  300,  200  and  100  yard 
points,  on  the  advance,  and  one  each 
at  the  150  and  250  yard  points  on  the  re- 
treat. 

The  targets  used  are  of  the  second 
class,  and  there  are  never  more  than  six 
men  assigned  to  each  target.  This  com- 
pletes the  practice,  which  is  finished  at 
about  5:30  o'clock  p.  m. 

While  on  the  range  the  soldier  is  pro- 
vided with  facilities  for  every  comfort  ; 
a  good  restaurant  supplies  his  lunch,  the 
ice-water  barrel  placed  conveniently  at 
hand  is  filled  several  times  a  day,  and  is 
well  dosed  with  oatmeal.  Ammunition  is 
amply  provided,  and  an  ofiicer  or  well-in- 
structed man  is  at  each  firing  point,  to 
teach  and  aid.  Surgical  case  and  medi- 
cal knapsack  are  at  hand  if  needed,  al- 
though but  once  since  the  establishment 
of  the  range  has  there  been  any  serious 
accident,  and  that  happened  through  care- 
lessness. After  the  practice  is  over  the 
score  cards  in  duplicate  are  given,  one- 
half  to  the  regimental  inspector  of  rifle 
practice  and  the  other  half  to  the  office 
of  the  Department  of  Rifle  Practice, 
where  all  the  figures  are  carefully  exam- 
ined and  collaborated.  At  the  close  of 
the  season  the  marksmen's  badges  are 
sent  out  and  a  report  made  to  the  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  of  the  State,  and  also 
to  the  headquarters  of  each  organiza-' 
tion. 

At  various  dates  during  the  season 
there  are  held  matches,  whick  are  partici- 
pated in  by  members  of  the  National 
Guard  only.  The  competition  in  these  is 
keen  and  healthy.  All  men  of  the  Guard 
are  put  into  classes  as  follows  :  The  third 
or  lowest  class  consists  of  those  who  do 
not  appear  on  the  range  for  practice. 
The  second  class  consists  of  all  present 
for  practice,  without  reference  to  qualifi- 
cations in  previous  years.  The  practice 
in  this  class  is  held  at  100  yards  stand- 
ing, at  a  third-class  target,  and  at  200 
yards  kneeling  or  sitting,  also  at  a  third- 
class  target.  The  first  class  consists  of 
those  who  make  twenty-five  or  more  in 
the  second  class.  The  practice  in  this 
class  is  at  200  yards  standing  at  a  No.  3 
target,  and  at  500  yards  lying  prone  at  a 
No.  2  target.  It  takes  a  score  of  twen- 
ty-five in  the  first  class  to  make  a  man  a 
marksman,  and  entitles  the  maker  to  re- 


ceive the  State  decoration.  A  score  of 
forty-two  or  more  in  the  first  class  makes 
a  man  a  sharpshooter  and  entitles  the 
maker  to  receive  a  silver  bar.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  decorations  the  State  pro- 
vides for  prizes  as  follows  :  In  each  of 
the  four  brigades  is  a  prize  competed  for 
under  such  conditions  as  ordered  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  brigade.  Then 
there  is  one  grand  prize,  called  the  State 
Prize,  open  to  teams  of  twelve  from  each 
regiment,  battalion  or  separate  company. 
The  value  of  this  prize  is  $300.  In  addi- 
tion a  prize  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  $50 
is  awarded  the  company  of  each  brigade 
having  the  highest  general  figure  of  merit. 
All  the  foregoing  decorations  and  prizes 
are  provided  for  by  the  State,  but,  as  a 
fact,  the  general  staff  of  each  brigade  of- 
fers additional  prizes.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  uninitiated  the  following  description  of 
targets  and  system  of  marking  is  given  : 

The  third-class  targets  are  used  in  all 
distances  up  to  300  yards.  They  are  of 
iron,  four  feet  by  six,  on  which  are  paint- 
ed a  bull's-eye  circle  eight  inches  in  di- 
ameter, then  a  circle  surrounding  it  called 
the  centre  and  twenty -six  inches  in 
diameter,  then  another  called  the  inner 
and  forty-six  inches  in  diameter.  The 
rest  of  the  target  is  termed  the  outer. 
The  second-class  targets  are  used  at 
all  distances  over  300  and  under  600 
yards.  The  target  is  six  feet  by  six,  the 
bull's-eye  twenty-two  inches  diameter,  the 
centre  thirty-eight  and  the  inner  fifty- 
four  inches  diameter.  The  first-class  tar- 
gets are  six  feet  by  twelve  and  are  used 
at  all  distances  over  600  yards.  The 
bull's-eye  is  thirty-six,  the  centre  fifty- 
four  and  the  inner  square  six  feet  by  six. 
A  bull's-eye  counts  five,  a  centre  counts 
four,  an  inner  three  and  an  outer  two. 
The  markers  are  in  the  pit  below  the 
targets,  where  they  can  plainly  but  safely 
see  each  shot  that  strikes.  They  signal 
five  by  raising  a  white  disk,  four  -by  a  red, 
three  by  a  white  and  black  and  two  by  a 
black  disk.  The  scorers  stand  immedi- 
ately behind  the  firing  party  and  record 
each  shot.  But  five  consecutive  shots  are 
allowed  each  man  at  each  distance.  Af- 
ter the  first  general  practice  each  com- 
mand is  allowed  one  or  more  additional 
days  upon  application  of  its  command- 
ing officer.  Such  in  general  is  the  method 
employed  not  only  at  Creedmoor,  but  at 
each  of  the  thirty  State  ranges. 

The  effect  of  Creedmoor  and  its  train- 
ing is  farther  reaching  and  more  impor- 
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tant  than  is  generally  known.  The  actual 
preparation  of  the  individual  soldier  for 
the  requirements  of  modern  lighting  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  A  modern 
writer  says  on  this  subject :  "  Skill  in  in- 
dividual fighting  is  the  keystone  of  mod- 
ern warfare.  Increased  self  reliance  is 
essential.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle 
necessitates  an  acquaintance  with  the  ele- 
ments of  tactics  in  each  individual ;  and, 
lastly,  a  perfect  physical  training  by  means 
of  gymnastics,  and  a  mental  training  by 
means  of  instruction  and  education,  are 
requisite."  The  system  of  rifle  practice 
engenders  a  healthy  rivalry  and  an  honest 
emulation  among  the  State  troops.  To 
succeed  means  almost  the  perfection  of 
both  physical  and  moral  traming.  The 
crack  shot  is  invariably  a  man  of  strong 
physique  and  well-balanced  mental  facul- 
ties. His  eye  is  sure  and  clear,  his  nerve 
steady  and  his  judgment  correct.  To 
attain  this  end  requires  of  him  a  life  free 
from  all  excesses,  a  clear  conscience  and 
honest  motives.  Yet  that  is  the  very  end 
and  aim  we  have  for  all  our  young  men 
in  all  professions.  Outside,  therefore,  of 
the  training  he  receives,  that  makes  a 
better  soldier  of  him,  he  necessarily  be- 
comes a  better  citizen  of  the  Great  Re- 
public. To  discipline  men,  they  must  be 
taught  to  do  all  that  is  needful  and  right 
for  their  physical  condition,  and  re- 
strained from  doing  all  that  is  detrimental 
thereto. 


The  modern  drill  of  the  rifle  makes 
a  different  and  far  higher  courage  in 
our  soldiers  than  was  formerly  needed. 
A  writer  says  :  "  The  pluck  that  we  ask 
of  our  soldiers  to-day  is  of  a  very  differ- 
ent sort.  It  is,  indeed,  so  infinitely  other 
and  so  infinitely  higher  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  make  a  serious  comparison 
between  the  old  and  new  shapes  of  val- 
iance.  The  invention  of  long-range  fight- 
ing has  brought  into  the  world  a  type  of 
fortitude  which  has  been  hitherto- total- 
ly unknown.  Instead  of  dashing  at  the 
enemy  in  fierce  excitement,  instead  of  the 
hot  emotion  of  savage  struggle,  instead 
of  furious  muscular  exertion  and  exaspe- 
ration, instead  of  the  intensest  develop- 
ment of  the  combative  faculties,  our  sol- 
diers have  now  to  exhibit  their  intrepid- 
ity by  remaining  placid,  motionless  and 
undisturbed  amid  a  hail  of  death  and 
wounds.  The  bravery  of  to-day  is  a  ner- 
vous, contemplative  process  ;  there  is  no 
action,  no  movement,  no  tug  about  it.  It 
principally  consists  in  waiting  obediently 
until  you  are  hit  by  a  chance  shot.  The 
consequence  is  that  our  new  shape  of 
courage  is  based  on  the  suppression  of 
direct  effort  ;  it  has  become  a  passive 
process,  in  which  we  endure  instead  of 
acting." 

If,  therefore,  these  personal  quali- 
ties are  taught  to  the  individual,  what 
must  the  result  be  when  learned  by 
the  mass?  A  soldier  of  to-day  becomes 
as  important  as  the  company  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  influence  of  the  whole- 
some discipline  thus  engendered  through- 
out the  entire  country  becomes  a  most 
important  a-nd  influential  element  in  cre- 
ating our  higher  civilization. 

One  effect  of  Creedmoor  (and  Creed- 
moor  is  the  father  of  all  ranges  in  this 
country)  upon  the  National  Guard  is  not, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  recognized.  It  is  the 
species  of  comradeship,  the  esprit  and  the 
friendships  made  in  the  race  for  honors 
and  fame  before  the  targets.  During 
their  five  years'  service  men  are  at  no 
place  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
each  other.  The  good  and  bad  points  of 
each  are  thoroughly  brought  out,  and, 
though  riflemen  are  cranks,  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  honest  and  fair.  An  unfair  rifleman 
is  detected  at  once  and  sent  to  Coventry 
for  all  time  by  all  who  know  him. 

There  is  still  another  effect  of  equal 
importance  that  is  scarcely  noticed  at  all. 
Creedmoor  it  was  that  first  taught  the 
regular  army  the  importance  of  rifle  prac- 
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t  i  c  e  and  the  proper 
methods  of  carry  in  i;-  it 
on. 

And  througli  this 
and  the  many  competi- 
t  i  o  n  s  that  have  re- 
sulted have  the  army 
and  the  Guard  been 
brought  into  closer  re- 
lations with  each  other, 
to  the  great  and  mu- 
tual good  of  both.  It 
would  seem  eminently 
proper  now  if  the 
General  Government 
should  encourage  and 
arrange  for  annual 
competitions  and  re- 
wards for  both,  put- 
ting both  Upon  an 
equal  footing  in  such 
contests. 

The  time  has  come 
when  the  range  at 
Creedmoor  must  pass 
from  the  hands  of  the 
National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation to  others.  All 
honor  to  the  men  — 
National  Guardsmen 
mostly — who  made  the 
success  of  the  National 
Guard  rifle  shooting 
and,  indirectly,  the 
army  shooting  a  fact. 
They  have  performed 
a  splendid  duty,  and 
the  State  can  well  af- 
ford to  recognize  them 
and  take  the  range  as 
offered,  extend  the 
grounds  by  purchase  or 
condemnation  and 
make  it  forever  a  prac- 
tice  ground  for  her 
soldiers. 

An  article  on  Creed- 
moor  and  the  National 
Guard  would  hardly  be 
complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  meri- 
torious soldier  who  has 
done  so  much  to  bring 
the  rifle  practice  of  the 
Guard  up  to  its  pres- 
ent high  standing. 
This  gentleman  in 
question  is  the  present 
Inspector  General  of 
Rifle  Practice,  Gen. 
Chas.  F.  Robbins.    En- 
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tering  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  in  1861,  he 
rose  from  a  private  to 
the  successive  grades 
of  corporal,  sergeant, 
Heutenant  and  captain 
in  that  worthy  organ- 
ization which  has  fur- 
nished so  many  officers 
to  the  Guard  all  over 
the  Union. 

In  1883  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present 
position  and  has  done 
more  perhaps  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of 
rifle  practice  to  its 
present  point  than  any 
single  person  in  the 
State.  Not  only  does 
every  range  in  the 
State  know  his  pres- 
ence every  year,  but 
every  officer  and  near- 
ly every  man  in  the 
Guard  has  had  per- 
sonal instruction  from 
him.  His  orders  re- 
garding rifle  practice 
and  directions  for  it 
have  been  copied  in 
other  States,  and  of- 
ficers of  the  army 
have  thankfully  re- 
ceived from  him  ad- 
vice and  instructions 
that  have  proved  of 
great  service  to  the 
army.  A  thorough 
soldier  and  crack  shot 
himself,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  seems 
made  for  the  position, 
and  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  a  better 
man  can  be  found.  He 
it  is  who,  rightly  un- 
derstanding Creed- 
moor  and  its  relations 
to  the  Guard,  has  ex- 
erted himself,  often  to 
the  point  of  much  self 
sacrifice,  toward  d  e  - 
veloping  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the 
soldier's  duty  —  prac- 
tice with  the  rifle.  His 
work  must  inevitably 
prove  of  great  value 
to  the  State  in  the 
near  future. 
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^HIRTY  years 
ago    the    an- 
il u  a  1    boat 
races     an  d 
the  r  o  ugh  - 
a  n  d  -  t  u  m  - 
ble  games 
of  foot- 
ball com- 
prised the 
sum  total 

of  college  athletics.  Athletic  contests, 
as  conducted  to-day,  were  unheard  of. 
They  have  now  assumed  such  a  place  in 
college  life  that  the  attention  of  every 
president  and  professor  in  American  col- 
leges has  been  directed  toward  them,  and 
the  question  to  what  extent  they  shall  be 
allowed  has  become  a  matter  of  public 
discussion.  The  annual  games  and  boat 
races  between  different  colleges  are  known 
to  be  strictly  on  their  merits,  and  as  such 
command  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of 
manly  sport. 

Cornell  University  opened  its  doors  to 
students  in  the  autumn  of  1869.  At  its 
head  was  a  man  who,  while  not  an  ath- 
lete himself,  had  ever  taken  an  active 
interest  in  athletics.  While  at  Yale  the 
first  challenge  for  an  intercollegiate  boat 
race  with  Harvard  passed  through  his 
hands.  The  interest  in  athletics  at  Cor- 
nell, fostered    from    the    very    beginning 


by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  its  presi- 
dent and  many  of  the  faculty,  grew  rap- 
idly. The  situation  of  the  university 
buildings,  on  a  hill  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  town,  where  the  stu- 
dents were  obliged  to  live,  also  tended  to 
give  a  training  to  the  legs,  and  has  been 
thought  by  many  one  of  the  causes  of 
Cornell's    success    in   boating.     Certainly 
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it  is  one  of  the  prime  factors,  the  others 
being  a  pretty  sheet  of  water,  Cayuga 
Lake,  lying  about  twenty  minutes'  walk 
from  the  town,  and  the  class  of  men 
Cornell  has  had  from  which  to  select 
crews.  Cornell  has  always  drawn  to  h'er 
doors  a  large  number  of  men  accustomed 
to  severe  manual  labor  on  the  farm  and 
in  shops  ;  "  blacksmiths,"  as  Yale  con- 
temptuously termed  them  in  a  reply  to  a 
challenge  to  row,  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  old  intercollegiate  rowing  association. 
The  training  in  rowing  on  rough  water, 


boating  a  mile  nearer.  About  a  mile  from 
the  lighthouse,  which  marks  the  mouth  of 
the  inlet,  the  stream  makes  a  turn-  aitmost 
at  right  angles  aad  is  navigable  for  another 
mile.  At  this  angle  the  university  boat- 
house  is  situated.  The  building  is  one 
story,  of  wood,  and  was  built,  early  inthe 
history  of  boating  at  the  college,  by  a 
few  energetic,  enthusiastic  students.  It 
is  far  from  being  a  thing  of  beaut}^^  but 
Cornellians  are  wont  to  content  them- 
selves with  Teemer's  remark  to  the  crew 
he  trained,  that    ''  boathouses    don't   win 
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which  every  crew  sent  out  has  had,  gives 
it  another  advantage — in  the  event  of  "  a 
choppy  sea,"  so  much  dreaded  by  oars- 
men generally — over  crews  trained  on 
water  uniformly  smooth. 

The  proximity  of  Cayuga  Lake  to  the 
young  university  at  once  made  it  appar- 
ent that,  in  boating  at  least,  Cornell  pos- 
sessed advantages  equal  to  those  of  the 
older  colleges.  The  lake  proper  is  some 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  univer- 
sity buildings,  but  a  narrow,  crooked, 
muddy  stream  called  "  The   Inlet,"  brings 


races  nearly  as  often  as  hard  work  and 
pluck."  The  inlet  has  -some  advantages, 
affording  as  it  does  a  practice  pull  of  two 
miles  any  day — no  matter  how  rough  the 
lake — and  ample  practice  in  steering  .for 
the  coxswain  or  bow  oarsman.  In  fact, 
the  greater  part  of  the  training  of  the 
famous  '75  crews  was  done  on  this  stream. 
A  boat  club  was  formed  during  the  first 
term  of  college,  but  an  admission  fee 
of  $5  restricted  the  membership.  In  .'70 
Tom  Hughes,  the  author  of  "  Tom  Brown 
at   Oxford,"  paid   the  university  a   visit. 
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His  remarks  to  the 
students  on  boat- 
ing still  further  in- 
creased the  inter- 
est in  the  sport. 
The  club  was  re- 
organized, a  boat 
purchased  and  let- 
ters addressed  to 
Harvard  and  Yale 
with  the  object  of 
secu'rmg  races  the  ■ 
ensuing  spring.  A 
favorable  answer 
was  received  from 
Harvard,  but 
nothing  further 
came  of  the  nego- 
tiations. During 
the  spring  lectures 
were  given  b  y 
President  White, 
Prof.  G  o  1  d  w  i  n 
Smith  and  others 
in  towns  near 
Ithaca,  whereby 
money  sufficient  to 
build  a  new  boat-  ; 
house  and  buy  two  - 
additional  boats  ^ 
was  procured.  \ 
Not  one  man  in  the  \ 
whole  club  could  f 
feather  an  oar,  and 
the  first  boat  pro- 
cured was  most 
ignominiously 
sunk  by  a  canal 
tow-boat. 

In  '72  Cornell 
was  admitted  to 
the  Rowing  Asso- 
ciation of  Ameri- 
can Colleges. 
With  the  spring  of 
'73  came  a  wave 
of  enthusiasm  in  ■ 
boating  affairs. 
Money  enough  to 
send  a  crew  to 
Springfield  was 
raised,  a  boat  built 
by  Blaikie  was  pre- 
sented by  Presi- 
dent White,  and  a 
trainer  was  en- 
gaged. It  is  doubt- 
ful if  under  any 
circumstances  the 
crew    would   have 
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won,  but  the  position  dr^ivvn  preclud- 
ed all  chance  of  winning.  Still  the  rec- 
ord— iourth  out  of  eleven  entries — was 
not  discouraging.  The  next  year,  '74, 
the  races  were  held  at  Saratoga.  The 
showing  made  this  year  was  worse  than 
the  previous  year — fifth  out  of  nine  en- 
tries. Still  not  disheartened,  in  '75  a 
crew  was  selected,  and,  prior  to  going  to 
Saratoga,  a  regatta  was  held  at  Ithaca,  at 
which  Courtney's  crew  was  beaten  hand- 
ily.    That  year  a  freshman  crew  was  sent 


as  well.  To  them  fell  the  honor  of  de- 
feating Harvard,  Brown  and  Princeton 
freshmen  and  winning  the  first  intercol- 
legiate race  taken  by  Cornell.  Bob 
Cook's  famous  English  stroke  had  taken 
possession  of  the  public  mind  and  Yale 
was  a  hot  favorite.  Cornell  used  a  paper 
boat,  the  first  used  by  any  college  crew. 
Thirteen  crews  drew  up  in  line.  Cornell 
won  again  after  a  hard  race.  Yale  with- 
drew at  once  from  the  association. 

The  year  '76  witnessed  a  repetition  of 
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Cornell's  success  in  both  university  and 
freshman- races,  and  single  scull  in  addi- 
tion. In  the  autumn  of  '76  a  challenge 
was  issued  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for 
a  university  race,  but  the  English  univer- 
sities refused  to  row.  Harvard  and  Yale 
were  then  challenged  to  an  eight-oared 
race.  Harvard's  reply  was  courteous  and 
a  reason  given  for  not  accepting.  Yale's 
was  :  "  Your  challenge  is  received  and  re- 
fused." In  '77  a  challenge  was  received 
from  the  Harvard  freshmen  for  an  eight- 
oared  race.  The  challenge  was  accepted 
and  the  race  rowed  at  Owasco  Lake  in 
the  spring  of  '78.  Cornell  proved  an 
easy  winner. 

In  1880  Columbia  sent  the  same  crew 
as  the  previous  year,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  took  AVesleyan's  place. 
Once  more  Cornell  won  easily.  This  crew 
had  shown  some  very  fast  time  in  trials, 
and  was  sent  to  Europe  in  '81  to  row  in 
the  Henley  Regatta.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  disastrous.  They  were 
beaten  twice  in  England,  but  by  remark- 
ably fast  crews.  In  the  disappointment 
of  defeat  one  of  the  crew  was  charged 
J  with  dishonesty.  The  fact  that  the  fa- 
\  mous  Hillsdales  were  beaten  by  the  same 
^  crews  the  next  year,  however,  over  the  same 
K  course,  lends  color  to  the  idea  that,  in 
^  England  at  least,  the  crew  was  beaten 
"  purely  because  it  was  unable  to  row  fast 
^  enough.  Leaving  England,  the  crew  went 
to  Vienna.  Here  they  suffered  defeat  agam. 
No  one  conversant  with  the  facts  in 
the  case  can  doubt  that  this  race  was 
thrown  by  the  man  who  fainted,  or  pre- 
tended to  faint.  In  '82  a  crew  was  sent 
to  the  intercollegiate  regatta  at  Lake 
George.  Defeat  was  their  fate,  as,  after 
trying  in  vain  to  get  races  with  Toronto, 
Pennsylvania,  Columbia  and  one  or  two 
others,  training  was  stopped.  Three 
weeks  before  the  race  it  was  resumed 
with  two  entirely  green  men  in  the  boat. 
They  were  unable  to  use  a  four-oared 
shell  till  two  weeks  before  the  race. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  record  made 
was  satisfactory,  although  the  college  did 
not  win.  In  '83  Cornell  beat  Princeton, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Wesley- 
an,  winning  by  seven  lengths.  ^  The  rec- 
ord of  Princeton  had  been  that  year  the 
winning  of  the  Newark  and  Harlem  re- 
gattas, defeating  the  Mutuals,  of  Albany, 
and  the  Columbia  College  crew.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  had  beaten 
the  Crescents  over  the  Centennial  Re- 
gatta  course    on    the    Schuylkill,   in    the 
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fastest  time  ever  made  over  it  up  to  that 
date. 

This  victory  was  followed  by  overcon- 
fidence,  and  in  '84  the  crew  was  beaten 
twice,  both  times  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  once  at  Philadelphia  and 
again  at  Saratoga.  In  '85  Cornell  won 
the  Childs  cup  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
intercollegiate  race  on  Lake  Quinsiga- 
mond,  Cornell  finished  first,  but  was  de- 
clared guilty  of  a  foul  and  the  poorest 
crews,  Bowdoin  and  Brown,  were  allowed 
to  row  the  race  over.  In  '86  no  crew  was 
sent  out,  but  Rowland,  a  single  sculler, 
won  the  junior  smgle-scull  race  in  the 
National  Regatta  at  Albany.  In  '87  Cor- 
nell won  the  junior  four  at  Newark  by 
ten  lengths,  won  the  intercollegiate  at 
Worcester,  beating  Bowdoin,  a  crew  with 
a  record  of  8.06  in  lake  water,  and  went 
to  Philadelphia  twice  to  row  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  Childs  cup.  The 
cup  was  forfeited  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  whom  it  had  gone  the 
year  before  on  account  of  Cornell's  not 
sending  a  crew  to  compete  for  it.     In  '88 


the  crew  won  the  Downing  cup  at  Phila- 
delphia, defeating  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  crew  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  latter  twice,  once  in  trial 
heats  and  once  in  the  final.  The  latter 
forfeited  the  Childs  cup  race  to  Cornell. 
From  Philadelphia  the  crew  went  to  Sun- 
bury,  Pa.,  to  compete  in  the  National  Re- 
gatta. While  there  one  of  them  was 
taken  sick  with  dysentery  and  the  four 
could  not  row  in  the  race. 

Among  boating  men  they  were  looked 
upon  as  sure  winners,  and  the  times,  8.12  J^ 
and  8.15,  made  in  private,  caught  by 
at  least  fifteen  different  Watches,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that,  barring  sickness, 
they  would  have  been  "in"  a  race  won  in 
8.47^  over  the  same  course.  The  present 
commodore  of  the  Cornell  Navy,  C.  G. 
Psotta,  at  the  same  place  and  time  won 
the  senior  single-scull  championship.  He 
had  previously  beaten  all  the  remaining 
amateurs  of  note,  including  '87 's  cham- 
pion, Corbett,  Mulcahy,  of  Albany,  and 
Goepfert,  of  New  York. 

Columl3ia,   University  of  Pennsylvania 
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and  Cornell  have  recentl}^  formed  an  as- 
sociation to  race  in  eights  at  New  Lon 
don.  The  race*  is  still  so  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  that  but  a  brief  refer- 
ence is  made  to  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
best  races  rowed  that  week  over  the 
Thames  course,  and  the  result  justified 
Cornell's  confidence  in  the  "  sand  "  of  her 
representatives.  Thorough  training  un- 
der a  master's  eye  made  them  one  of  the 
best  crews  on  the  river,  and  the  victory 
there  gained  was  supplemented  by  the 
races  at  Philadelphia,  when  on  one  occa- 
sion the  eight  established  a  new  record 
for  the  distance. 

In  '77  baseball  came  to  the  fore.  The 
first  intercollegiate  game  was  with  Hobart 
and  Cornell  was  beaten.  A  trip  was  made 
East  and  Union,  Syracuse  and  Hamilton 
played,  with  varying  success.  Desultory 
attempts  followed  this  till  '80,  when 
a  State  intercollegiate  association  was 
formed,  embracing  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Madison,  Hamilton,  Union  and  Cornell. 
Union  won  the  pennant  the  first  year,  the 
Cornell  nine  not  amounting  to  much;  '81 
saw  no  nine,  as  all  the  money  obtainable 
had  been  used  in  sending  the  crew  to 
Europe  ;  '82  really  marks  the  beginning 
of  baseball,  for,  although  the  nine  did 
nothing  remarkable  for  a  year  or  so,  the 
interest  has  never  entirely  died  out  since 
that  time. 

In  '85  the  nine  won  all  the  games 
played  ;  with  college  nines  won  the  State 
intercollegiate  championship,  and  defeat- 
ed Columbia's  crack  nine,  which  had  in 
turn  defeated  the  Eastern  colleges. 

In  '86  the  nine  won  every  game  played, 
beating  all  the  State  college  nines,  the 
Syracuse  Stars,  the  Rochesters  and  the 
Torontos,  all  professional  nines.  In  '87 
Cornell  was  requested  to  resign  from  the 
Intercollegiate  Association,  as  it  won 
every  game  by  ridiculous  scores,  34-0 
in  four  innings,  36-4,  etc.  Having  no 
nines  to  play  at  home,  the  nine  went 
East  and  played  Williams,  Amherst,  Yale 
and  Harvard  with  indifferent  success,  ow- 
ing to  lack  of  practice  for  one  reason.  In 
'88  the  nine  went  south,  played  Prince- 
ton, University  of  Pennsylvania  and  La- 
fayette, the  latter  two  twice  each.  On 
this  trip  the  majority  of  the  games  were 
to  Cornell's  credit.  In  1889  a  profes- 
sional coach  was  engaged  for  the  first 
time. 

Football  was  played  the  first   term   of  . 
college,  but  possessed   very   few   of   the 

*  Rowed  June  27,  1889. 


finer  points  which  have  distinguished  the 
game  of  late  years.  The  number  on  a 
side  varied  according  to  previous  agree- 
ment, ranging  from  twenty  to  whole 
classes.  The  settling  of  the  question 
of  class  athletic  superiority  by  football 
games  was  begun  in  '70,  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  A  change  from  the 
old  kicking  game  to  the  Rugby  has  been 
made,  however,  within  a  few  years.  In 
the  old  game  the  goal  posts  were  250 
yards  apart,  and  the  ball  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  field  and  rushed  and 
kicked  between  the  posts.  The  game 
consisted  of  best  three  in  five  goals. 

In  '85  a  few  Rugby  games  were  played. 
The  game  was  one  of  the  tests  of  superi- 
ority of  '89  and  '90  in  '86.  In  '87  a  uni- 
versity team  was  formed,  but  was  beaten 
by  everybody.  A  game  with  Lehigh  at 
Elmira  marked  the  close  of  the  season  of 
'88. 

The  improvement  in  the  play  of  the 
Cornell  team  was  most  marked.  Where 
in  '87  Lehigh  won  38-10,  this  year — with 
a  better  team  from  Lehigh — the  score, 
was  4-0,  with  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Cor- 
nell of  4-8.  Games  were  also  played  with 
Williams,  Lafayette  and  others,  with  vary- 
ing success,  encouraging  on  the  whole. 
Another  year  will  find  a  strong  team  in 
the  field,  as  the  game  has  taken  a  firm 
hold  of  the  student  body,  and  has  re- 
cently been  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
boating  and  baseball  by  being  allowed  a 
member  on  the  athletic  council. 

Tennis  is  played  by  a  number  of  the 
professors  and  students,  while  lacrosse, 
cricket,  gun  clubs,  boxing  and  fencing 
have  never  been  able  to  attain  any  posi- 
tion of  importance. 

Nothing  was  really  done  in  athletics  till 
the  spring  of  '73,  when  an  association 
was  formed  and  a  man  entered  in  the  only 
intercollegiate  event  in  track  athletics 
of  the  year,  the  two-mile  race,  held  at 
Springfield  at  the  same  time  as  the  Row- 
ing Association  regatta.  The  man  came 
in  second  out  of  six  entries.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  the  first  field  day 
was  held.  That  year  also  saw  a  wooden 
building,  55x25,  erected  on  the  campus  at 
a  cost  of  $1,300,  for  use  as  a  gymnasium. 
The  money  for  this  building  and  the  ap- 
paratus in  it  was  raised  by  subscription. 
The  apparatus  was  scanty,  but  much  bet- 
ter than  none  at  all.  There  was  no  quali- 
fied instructor  or  medical  examiner  till 
much  later. 

In  the  spring  of  '74,    at    the   field  day 
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held  in  connection  with  the  regatta,  Cor- 
nell won  two  more  prizes,  and  in  '75  an- 
other event  was  placed  to  her  credit.  Al- 
though men  and  teams  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  sent  to  the  intercollegiate 
games  in  New  York,  Cornell  has  yet  to 
win  her  first  event  there.  The  first  ath- 
letic indoor  meet  was  held  in  '78,  but  no 
boxing  was  had  and  the  performance 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  theatre,  in  that 
it  concluded  with  a  farce.  Boxing  was 
placed  in  the  list  of  events  in  '80,  and 
has  held  a  prominent  place  ever  since. 
The  armory  was  erected  in  '84.  It  is  used 
for  drill  purposes  and  as  a  gymnasium. 
The  main  portion  is  of  brick,  150  feet 
long,  sixty  wide  and  fifty  high.  The  an- 
nex (the  old  gymnasium  repaired  and 
thoroughly  renovated)  joining  the  main 
hall  is  a  two-storied  building,  having  an 
area  of  52x48  feet.  The  buildmg  is  heated 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
gives  a  clear  floor  space  in  the  gymnasium 
of  150x60  feet.  The  annex  contains  the 
directors'  office,  bath  rooms  and  locker 
accommodations  for  800  students. 

A  competent  instructor  gives  his  whole 
time  to  the  care  of  students  exercising  on 
the  floor  of  the  gymnasium,  and  at  stated 
times  classes  are  drilled  in  various  calis- 
thenic  movements  with  dumb  bells  and 
Indian  clubs,  this  drill  being  compulsory 
with  all  under  classmen.  There  is  a  phy- 
sician in  constant  attendance  as  well.  A 
measurement  of  every  man  entering  the 
college  is  made  and  dimensions  recorded. 


This  is  repeated  at  graduation,  and,  from 
these,  valuable  statistics  have  been  com- 
piled, showing  the  amount  of  develop- 
ment during  the  four  years. 

In  1885  the  New  York  State  Intercol- 
legiate Athletic  Association  was  formed. 
The  colleges  composing  it  were  Union, 
Syracuse,  Hobart,  Rochester,  Hamilton, 
Madison  and  Cornell.  Columbia  was  ad- 
mitted later,  but  never  sent  any  men 
to  the  field  days.  The  first  field  day 
was  held  at  Geneva  ;  Cornell  won  about 
everything.  The  second  meeting  was 
held  in  Utica  in  '86.  Cornell  took  about 
all  the  prizes  here  again.  The  city  papers 
had  as  a  heading  to  the  article  giving  an 
account  of  the  event :  "  Young  gentlemen 
from  the  University  at  Ithaca  hold  a  field 
day  at  Utica."  Of  a  total  of  sixteen 
events  Cornell  won  eleven  firsts  and  nine 
seconds. 

In  '87  the  field  day  was  held  at  Syra- 
cuse, when  again  Cornell  won  as  she 
pleased.  Track  athletics  had  no  boom  in 
1888,  not  a  field  day  of  any  kind  was 
held  ;  although  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  get  a  series  of  contests  with 
Lehigh  and  Lafayette.  The  work  in  '89 
was  much  brighter. 

The  record,  compiled  by  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, the  professor  of  physical  culture, 
shows  conclusively  that  athletics  do  not, 
as  has  been  held  by  some,  necessarily 
imply  a  lack  of  standing  in  studies,  many 
of  the  most  successful  athletes  having 
been  excellent  students. 


THE    QUAILS    OF    CALIFORNIA. 


BY   T.   S.   VAN  DYKE. 

HERE  is  probably  no  other  game  bird  that 
flourishes  under  so  many  varied  condi- 
tions as  the  valley  quail  of  California, 
and  wherever  found  he  seems  to  get  more 
positive  satisfaction  out  of  existence  than 
any  other  bird.  Though  more  abundant 
near  sea  level,  he  is  equally  at  home  at 
an  elevation  of  a  mile  or  more  above  it  ; 
drinks  plenty  of  water  or  goes  without  it 
with  apparently  equal  ease,  and  seems 
quite  as  happy  in  the  glare  of  the  sunlit 
plain  as  in  the  cool  arbors  of  wild  rose, 
sycamore  and  wild  grape  that  form  dense 
shades  along  the  creek  bottom.  Alike  to 
him  are  the  settler's  garden  and  the  lofty 
hill  top  miles  away  from  sight  or  sound 
of  man,  and  though  he  can  never  be  satiated  with 
raisin  grapes  or  strawberries,  he  will  keep  quite  as 
fat  and  cheerful  upon  scanty  picking  of  dry  grass 
seed  upon  the  stoniest  hill  side.  The  valley  quail's 
peculiar  colors  of  slate  blue,  gray,  white  and  cinnamon 
and  the  long,  jaunty  plume  of  jet  hanging  forward  over 
his  bill  are  now  too  generally  known  to  need  special  de- 
scription here.  In  size  he  is  a  little  smaller  than  Bob  White,  and  quite  inferior 
to  Bob  in  flavor,  though  still  a  very  good  bird  except  when  in  the  hands  of  a  cook 
whose  sole  knowledge  of  quail  is  the  cabalistic  phrase,  "quail  on  toast."  In  such 
hands  the  combination  is  almost  as  good  as  chip  on  pasteboard. 

Few  birds  have  so  many  different  notes  as  the  valley  quail,  and  in  few  do  pitch, 
tone  and  accent  vary  so  much,  even  with  the  same  individual.  The  common  call 
is  a  flute-like,  penetrating  "  o-hi-o,"  rapidly  repeated  four  or  five  times,  but  varied 
often,  so  that  it  sounds  like  "  ko-loi-o."  Again,  the  accent  is  shifted  until  it 
sounds  like  "tuck-a-hoe,"  and  sometimes  the  accent  is  so  heavy  on  the  second  syl- 
lable that  it  becomes  "  k-woick-uh,"  and  often  this  last  "  uh  "  is  dropped  entirely, 
and  only  a  low  "  k-woick"  is  heard.  During  hatching  time,  the  male,  perched  upon 
a  bush  near  the  nest,  sends  forth,  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two,  a  low  "  wah  "  full 
of  deep  content,  and  often  during  this  time,  when  on  the  ground  or  moving  about, 
he  gives  a  metallic-toned  "wheeooo"  or  "teeooo,"  often  sounded  several  times  in 
quick  succession,  and  sometimes  in  a  husky  tone.  The  alarm  call  is  a  sharp 
"whit,  whit,  whit,"  changing  often  into  a  low,  muffled  "  wook,  wook,  wook,  wook," 
while  the  birds  are  on  the  ground,  but  when  they  rise,  a  sharp,  clear  "  chirp, 
chirp,  chirp,"  is  the  only  sound  heard,  and  generally  from  birds  started  singly. 

This  quail  is  abundant  over  the  greater  part  of  California  and  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  below  the  Mexican  line,  in  those  sections  where  the  rainfall  is  suf- 
ficient. Its  numbers  in  many  sections,  before  the  railroads  opened  the  country  to 
the  market  shooter,  were  incredibly  great,  especially  in  the  county  of  San  Diego, 
where  it  so  abounded  as  to  astonish  even  old  California  shots  from  other  parts 
of  the  State.  The  statement  may  seem  extravagant,  but  for  many  years  it  was  a 
simple  matter  for  any  good  shot  to  bag  200  in  a  day,  all  at  single  shots  on  the 
wing.  For  several  years  dozens  of  market  shooters  shipped  an  average  of  10,000 
apiece  for  the  season.  This  hoggish  work,  with  the  number  crippled  and  finally 
killed,  has  greatly  reduced  their  numbers.  But  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  can  still  be 
killed  in  a  few  hours,  though  it  requires  far  more  tramping  than  formerly  to  do  it. 
Before  the  gun  this  bird  makes  in  some  respects  more  sport  than  Bob  White,  while 
in  other  respects  the  shooting  is  decidedly  inferior.     For  one  who  knows  how  to  han- 

NoTE. — An  article  on  California  quail  appeared  in  Outing  April,  1888. 
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die  the  valley  quail  the  shooting  is  much 
less  fatiguing  and  much  more  certain  to 
yield  a  good  bag  than  any  shooting  now 
to  be  found  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 
shooting  is  nearly  all  open  or  in  low 
brush,  under  the  clearest  of  skies,  with 
great  mountains  looking  down  upon  one 
from  all  directions.  There  are  no  bogs 
to  flounder  through,  no  briars  to  tear  and 
swear  one's  way  through,  no  very  big  hills 
to  climb  and  no  big  woods  to  get  lost  in. 
Either  in  a  buggy  or  on  horseback  one 
can  ride  directly  to  the  game,  tie  up,  shoot 
awhile,  rest  awhile,  lunch  and  smoke,  and 
shoot  again.  A  large  flock  properly  han- 
dled gives  two  or  three  men  all  the  shoot- 
ing that  rational  creatures  should  wish, 
but  if  one  wants  to  be  piggish  another 
large  flock  is  easily  found  not  far  away 
from  where  the  first  one  became  too  much 
scattered  for  further  sport. 

But  while  one  can  burn  more  powder 
behind  this  bird  than  behind  Bob  White, 
become  far  more  excited,  and,  when  ac- 
customed to  it,  can  carry  home  a  much 
larger  bag,  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  that 
charm  that  comes  from  hunting  a  bird 
that  can  rarely  be  seen,  even  on  the  wing, 
without  the  aid  of  a  well-bred  and  well- 
trained  dog.  This  quail  never  lies  to  the 
dog  as  Bob  White  does  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  only  in  the  northern  part  of 
California  does  he  sometimes  lie  as  closely 
as  Bob  White  does  in  the  Western  States. 
In  the  south  of  California  he  rarely  lies 
much  better  than  Bob  White  does  in  the 
Western  States  during  those  short  periods 
of  migration  when,  for  two  or  three  weeks 
in  early  fall,  two  or  more  bevies  some- 
times run  together,  run  into  town,  fly 
against  houses,  and  make  fools  of  them- 
selves generally.  The  first  dependence  of 
the  valley  quail  is  upon  its  legs,  and  it 
rarely  trusts  to  hiding  until  thoroughly 
scared  and  scattered,  when  it  will  often 
lie  quite  well.  But  by  this  time  the  dog, 
unless  kept  at  heel  or  tied  up,  is  generally 
demoralized  by  the  running  and  rising  of 
innumerable  birds,  and  feels  more  like 
huntuig  shade  than  birds. 

Though  large  quantities  of  these  quail 
may,  in  summer  and  early  fall,  be  killed 
upon  the  ground  by  the  merest  tyro,  es- 
pecially if  shooting  from  a  wagon,  it  be- 
comes quite  a  different  matter  later  in  the 
fall,  when  they  are  full  grown  and  strong, 
and  especially  where  they  are  much 
hunted.  Probably  no  bird  on  earth  so 
baffles  the  tyro.  He  hears  the  "wook, 
wook,  wook,"  and  sees   occasional   dark- 


blue  streaks  through  open  places  ahead 
gone  before  he  can  raise  his  gun.  Try- 
ing all  the  time  to  get  a  shot  at  a  bunch 
on  the  ground,  he  thinks  if  he  only  goes 
carefully,  and  looks  keenly  enough,  he 
will  get  a  fine  "pot  shot."  Meanwhile, 
the  birds  trot  along  ahead  of  him  through 
the  brush,  keeping  up  their  "  whit,  whit, 
whit  "  and  "  wook,  wook,  wook,"  just  a 
yard  or  two  beyond  good  shooting  dis- 
tance, but  with  such  a  tempting  tameness 
as  to  delude  him  constantly  with  the  idea 
that  a  little  more  caution  and  a  little  more 
keenness  of  eye  will  secure  a  fine  shot  at 
a  bunch.  In  this  way  they  lead  him  up 
one  hill,  down  the  next  slope,  and  up  the 
next,  nearly  always  a  little  too  far,  yet  al- 
ways equally  tempting. 

Perhaps  he  gets  a  shot  at  thirty  or 
thirty-five  yards  into  a  large  bunch  in 
some  opening,  and  pours  his  second  barrel 
in  all  confidence  into  the  roaring  black 
sheet  that  rises  at  the  report  of  his  first 
barrel.  No  more  stunning  surprise  awaits 
mortal  man  than  when,  after  two  such 
shots,  the  tyro  advances  hopefully  through 
the  smoke  to  bag  his  game.  He  sees,  per- 
haps, a  wing-broken  bird  or  two  scud  dark- 
ly away  through  the  brush  almost  as  fast 
as  it  once  could  fly,  finds  a  few  feathers, 
and  hears  a  bird  fluttering  in  its  death 
struggles  a  dozen  yards  or  more  down  the 
hill  side  among  the  brush.  But  more  often 
he  finds  nothing  but  a  few  feathers,  and  by 
the  time  he  gives  up  the  search  for  a  dead 
bird  the  flock  is  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  away  on  another  hill  side,  already 
collected  together,  and  ready  to  repeat  the 
same  games. 

But  still  more  amusing  is  often  the 
work  of  the  experienced  shot  from  the 
East,  who  comes  with  a  good  dog,  a  quick 
eye,  and  ready  finger  ;  a  skillful  shot,  per- 
haps, both  in  cover  and  in  the  open.  Most 
of  the  Californians  claim  that  their  valley 
quail  is  a  harder  bird  to  shoot  than  Bob 
White.  Beyond  question  it  is  a  far  harder 
bird  to  kill,  but  taken  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  especially  at  the  same 
distance  of  rising,  it  certainly  is  not  a 
harder  bird  to  hit.  It  flies  no  faster  and 
twists  no  more  than  Bob  White  does. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  it  bothers 
the  best  shots  very  much  at  first.  Capt. 
Ira  Paine,  on  his  first  introduction  to  this 
bird,  some  three  years  ago,  a  few  miles 
back  of  San  Diego,  missed  his  first  nine 
birds  m  succession — all  single  birds,  all 
within  easy  range,  and  all  missed  clean — 
before  he  settled  down  to  steady  shoot- 
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ing.  Captain  Paine  told  me  of  tliis  the 
same  day,  and  two  friends  of  mine  saw 
the  whole  performance. 

One  recovers  rapidly  from  this  and  in 
a  few  days  can  make  as  clean  a  score  as 
upon  Bob  White — provided,  however,  that 
he  has  in  the  meantime  learned  how  to 
hunt  the  bird  ;  for  if  left  to  work  out  his 
own  knowledge  plenty  of  vexation  is  yet 
in  store  for  him.  Perhaps  at  the  first  ris- 
ing of  the  flock  he  brings  down  a  bird 
with  each  barrel.  He  walks  confidently 
to  the  place  where  the  first  one  fell.  A 
moment  ago  he  believed  he  could  put  his 
finger  upon  the  precise  spot  where  it  fell. 
He  is  now  prepared  to  swear  that  no 
mortal,  either  native  or  foreign,  can  tell 
one  bush  from  another.  He  discovers  a 
few  feathers  on  a  bush,  under  which  he 
looks,  instead  of  looking  several  yards 
ahead  and  in  line  with  the  place  where 
the  bird  rose.  He  quickly  concludes  it 
will  be  easier  to  find  the  second  one,  but 
when  he  tries  to  find  where  that  fell  he  is 
even  more  exasperated  than  before  at  the 
bewildering  sameness  of  all  the  shrubbery. 

The  first  and  in  fact  the  only  impor- 
tant step  to  easy  success  is  not  to  at- 
tempt to  bag  anything  at  first,  but  spend 
all  your  time  in  breaking  and  scattering 
the  flock.  This  can  be  done  only  by  rapid 
and  repeated  flushing,  without  giving  them 
time  to  get  together  again.  Firing  over 
them,  and  especially  in  front  of  them, 
materially  aids  this  scattering.  For  this 
reason  two  persons  can  always  do  bet- 
ter together  than  alone,  and  by  working 
around  on  the  outside  can  keep  the  birds 
more  or  less  rounded  up  toward  a  com- 
mon centre.  The  more  rapidly  you  run 
upon  the  flock  and  the  more  noise  you 
make,  the  more  apt  you  are  to  break  the 
flock  at  the  first  charge  ;  and  if  two  or 
more  persons  are  ahead  of  them  and  fire 
their  guns  off,  the  greater  the  probability 
of  this  result.  Wherever  the  flock  alights 
the  first  time,  lose  no  time  in  getting  there. 
At  each  charge  you  make  upon  them,  they 
will  scatter  wider  and  wider  when  the)' 
alight.  If  quickly  handled,  you  will  have 
them  scattered  over  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  at  the  second  or  third  flushing, 
which  should  not  take  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  m  all  ;  but  even  now  turn  your 
attention  first  to  any  considerable  number 
that  may  have  kept  close  together,  and 
break  and  scatter  every  bunch  as  fast  as 
possible. 

These  are  the  toughest  birds  alive,  and 
need    an    immense    amount     of    killing. 


They  need,  too,  very  dead  killing,  or  half 
the  time  you  will  find  nothing  but  feath- 
ers where  they  have  fallen.  Cartridges 
loaded  for  Bob  White  will  not  do.  For 
old,  full-grown  birds  here  you  need  the 
finest  shot,  up  to  No.  10,  that  the  gun 
will  shoot  to  best  advantage,  with  about 
as  much  powder  as  you  would  use  for 
ducks.  Even  then  thirty-five  yards  will 
be  a  long  shot,  and  if  you  kill  everything 
clean  at  thirty  that  you  hold  on  closely 
you  have  an  extra  good  gun. 

You  may  now  go  on  for  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  then  come  back  a  few 
yards  on  one  side,  then  cross  your  first 
path,  and  go  forward  again  on  the  left  of 
it  ;  and  all  the  while,  singly  and  in  pairs, 
and  in  bunches  of  four  or  five  to  a  dozen, 
birds  are  rising  around  you  ;  some  whizz- 
ing straight  away,  some  circling  around 
behind,  some  crossing  in  front,  some 
wheeling  overhead.  Some  burst  at  once 
into  flight  ;  others,  before  rising,  scud  a 
few  yards  along  the  ground,  making  quite 
as  hard  a  mark  to  hit  as  when  on  the 
wing.  Some  spring  almost  from  beneath 
your  feet,  others  rise  at  thirty,  forty,  fitty, 
seventy,  and  even  one  hundred  yards  and 
over.  Very  few  fly  over  three  hundred 
yards  before  alighting  again. 

Nowhere  else,  outside  of  a  good  duck 
pass  during  "the  evening  flight,"  shall 
you  find  such  brain-befuddling  intensity 
of  shooting  as  on  ground  like  this.  When 
you  have  handled  your  birds  right,  the 
gun  flames  almost  as  fast  as  you  can  load 
it,  and  birds  you  cannot  hope  to  shoot  at 
are  whizzing  and  chirping  on  every  hand 
at  every  step  forward.  Through  the 
smoke  you  see  dark  lines  darting  and 
wheeling,  and  a  constant  "chirp,  chirp, 
chirp  "  plays  the  interlude  between  its 
quickest  thunders.  You  are  lost  in  the  con- 
fusion and  the  strange  nature  of  the  back- 
ground, the  earth  ablaze  with  flowers  that 
would  adorn  any  garden,  yet  strangers  to 
your  eye  ;  a  sky  above  you  that  you  have 
rarely  seen  elsewhere  ;  the  soft  air  filled 
with  notes  of  a  score  of  other  birds  whose 
music  IS  all  new  to  your  ear  ;  the  distant 
slopes  rolling  away  in  long  undulations 
of  green,  and  gold,  and  blue,  until  they 
break  into  the  chapparal  of  the  hills,  the 
higher  hills  looking  solemnly  blue  with 
distance,  and  above  all,  great  snow-clad 
peaks  looking  down  upon  the  whole. 

When  we  leave  the  lowlands  of  Cali- 
fornia and  begin  to  climb  the  highlands, 
where  the  rainfall  is  much  heavier  and 
timber    and    running    brooks    in    summer 
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more  abundant,  and  clear  springs  begin 
to  break  from  every  hill  side,  we  meet  an- 
other variety  of  quail,  although  we  have 
by  no  means  lost  sight  of  our  old  friend 
the  valley  quail.  This  new  quail  is  called 
the  mountain  quail  in  California.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  common  quail  of  Oregon, 
and  to  be  found  there  near  sea  level.  But 
in  California,  though  occasionally  found 
within  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  or  so 
of  sea  level,  its  favorite  home  is  a  mile 
or  more  above  that,  and  it  is  often  most 
abundant  at  an  altitude  where  the  valley 
quail  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  ap- 
parently a  larger  bird  than  Bob  White, 
being  fuller  feathered,  but  in  fact  but  a 
trifle  larger,  if  any. 

It  is  plump  and  full  breasted,  and  as 
graceful  and  artless  in  every  motion  as 
Bob  himself.  Its  breast  is  a  slate  blue, 
with  a  low-cut  vest  of  bright  cinnamon 
mottled  with  white.  Farther  back  along 
the  sides  are  four  bands  of  white  ;  the 
back  is  a  brownish  gray,  with  tail  bluish 
above  and  cinnamon  tinged  beneath. 
Around  a  full,  swelling  throat  is  a  white 
collar,  with  a  cinnamon-colored  necktie. 
The  head  is  slate  blue,  small  and  cun- 
ningly set  with  a  grayish-brown  topknot, 
from  the  top  of  which  rise  two  long, 
slender  plumes  of  jet  black. 

In  character  the  mountain  bird  differs 
radically  from  the  valley  quail.  The  val- 
ley bird  is  a  perfect  hoodlum,  roystering, 
bold,  saucy  and  defiant.  He  ravages 
vineyards  almost  beneath  the  owner's 
nose,  yet  his  clear  "  whit,  whit,  whit  "  of 
alarm  indicates  an  abiding  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  take  care  of  himself.  He 
knows  quite  well  the  range  of  a  gun,  and 
though  he  makes  an  occasional  mistake 
by  basing  his  calculations  upon  cheap 
powder  and  pot  metal,  he  generally  has 
the  laugh  on  the  countryman,  and  is  again 
gorging  his  fine  raisin  grapes  before  he 
has  got  fairly  into  the  house. 

But  the  mountain  quail  is  all  gentility 
and  politeness.  He  lingers  around  in 
your  presence  as  if  he  would  like  to  trust 
you,  as  if  his  better  judgment  inclined 
him  to  be  your  friend  if  only  his  foolish 
little  legs  could  be  persuaded  it  were  safe. 
But  the  legs  are  the  better  logician,  and 
a  decided  tendency  to  disappear  under- 
lies all  his  most  trustful  movements.  In 
many  parts  of  the  State  this  quail  is  much 
wilder  than  in  others,  and  is  so  even  when 
little  shot  at ;  but  in  the  mountains  of  the 
south  they  are  the  most  artless  little  in- 
nocents imaginable.     Yet,  when  once  they 


find  their  confidence  in  you  misplaced, 
their  little  feet  bear  them  away  with  a 
marvelous  speed  ;  and  when  they  find 
their  legs  too  slow,  they  can  unfold  as 
swift  a  pair  of  wings  as  any  quail,  and 
dart  with  ease  through  the  heaviest  chap- 
paral. 

Quick  must  be  the  eye  and  the  aim  to 
catch  one  before  it  wheels  behind  the 
dense  arms  of  the  manzanita,  which  will 
stop  fully  half  the  shot,  and  quicker  still 
the  eye  and  hand  that  can  scatter  on  the 
air  feathers  of  blue  and  cinnamon  and 
white  before  the  owner  crosses  the  open- 
ing between  two  dense  thickets  of  lilac. 
Often  must  the  shot  mow  down  the  dense 
green  of  the  brush  live  oak,  and  often  on 
the  steep  hill  side  jnust  one  drop  on  one 
knee  to  catch  a  sight  on  the  swift-scud- 
ding mark  before  it  fades  among  the 
leaves  above. 

The  calling  note  of  this  bird  is  a  mellow 
"  cloi,  cloi,  cloi,"  or  "  woi,  woi,  woi,"  pene- 
trating and  far  reaching  as  the  note  of  the 
upland  plover.  Its  note  of  alarm  is  a  "  ch, 
ch,  ch,  ch,  cheeah,"  sounding  sometimes 
harder,  like  "  quit,  quit,  quit,  quit,  queeah," 
most  dolorous  and  distressing  in  tone 
when  the  mother  has  her  little  brood  with 
her.  It  lays  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs 
of  pure  white  in  a  nest  along  the  moun- 
tain side  quite  difficult  to  find.  The 
chicks  are  little  gray  scraps  of  energy 
that  can  eclipse  even  Bob  White  in  get- 
ting away  with  half  the  shell  still  clinging. 

The  mountain  quail  does  not  unite  in 
large  flocks  as  the  valley  quail  does,  nor 
does  it  descend  into  the  valley  of  the 
mountains  any  more  after  reaching  full 
growth  than  before.  It  remains  always, 
until  next  mating  time,  in  the  levees  in 
which  it  was  hatched.  It  is  more  apt  to 
fly  into  trees  when  flushed  than  the  val- 
ley bird,  and,  like  it,  will  not  lie  well  to  a 
dog.  Like  the  valley  quail  it  must  be 
thoroughly  scared  and  scattered  and  the 
bevy  broken  up.  Then,  if  the  cover  be 
good,  it  will  often  lie  quite  well,  but  the 
covey  will  quickly  unite  if  not  hotly  pur- 
sued, and  once  together  again  the  birds 
will  quickly  run,  and  almost  always  up- 
hill and  into  the  roughest  ground  and 
densest  cover. 

Both  of  these  quails  will  survive  long 
years  after  the  market's  royal  demands 
and  the  piggishness  of  the  "big -bag" 
hunter  have  made  Bob  White  a  curiosity. 
There  is  here  too  much  breeding  ground 
which  can  never  be  broken  up,  too  much 
cattle    range    upon    which    the    market 
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shooter  will  not  be  allowed,  to  permit  of 
their  extermination.  Much  of  their  home 
will  long  lie  unravaged  by  the  hoof  of  the 
great  white  spoiler  of  all  that  is  fair  in 
nature,  and  our  children's  children  shall 


hear  their  oheery  call  upon  a  thousand 
hill  sides  when  the  valleys  and  plains  be- 
low are  almost  a  solid  mass  of  gardens 
and  orchards  of  the  rarest  and  most  valu- 
able fruits  that  can  be  grown  in  America.* 


SHOOTING    IN    CALIFORNIA. 


BY    C.    H.    SHINN. 


An  old  sportsman,  writing  to  me  of  the 
region  which  is  accessible  from  San  Diego 
Bay,  tells  me  that  he  spent  eight  winters 
in  search  of  a  combination  of  good  cli- 
mate, with  good  hunting  and  fishing.  He 
visited  both  the  Florida  coasts,  from 
north  to  south,  the  Cedar  Keys  and  Key 
West,  Pensacola  and  Louisiana.  He 
spent  summers  in  Northern  Michigan,  in 
the  Lake  Superior  country,  and  up  the 
Nipigon  River.  He  has  hunted  ducks 
and  geese  in  the  Calumet  region,  Ameri- 
can quail  in  the  fields  from  Ohio  to  Texas, 
and  deer  and  bear  in  Arkansas.  But  he 
considers  the  sport  afforded  by  the  Cali- 
fornia valley  quail  superior  to  any  other 
huntmg  he  has  ever  enjoyed.  He  sends 
me  record  of  the  hunts  made  near  San 
Diego  by  himself  and  a  friend,  and  I 
note  the  leading  points,  as  of  interest  to 
all  sportsmen.  These  gentlemen  gener- 
ally declined  to  kill  rabbits,  but  on  thir- 
teen occasions  potted  from  one  to  eigh- 
teen. Their  bags  of  doves  ranged  from 
two  to  twenty-four,  and  of  quail  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five.  In 
eighteen  consecutive  hunts  the  smallest 
bag  they  made  consisted  of  forty-seven 
quail  and  five  rabbits  ;  one  of  the  largest 
bags  comprised  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  quail,  eight  doves  and  one  rabbit,  and 
no  less  than  six  bags  ran  far  above  a  hun- 
dred quail.  A  Coronado  gentleman  shot 
on  the  wing,  in  one  day,  twelve  dozen 
quail,  and  a  friend  with  him  six  dozen. 
The  best  bag  that  this  first  gentleman 
has  made  in  San  Diego  County  consist- 
ed of  twenty-two  dozen. 

From  July  until  April,  near  the  South- 
ern California  coast,  the  weather  permits 
hunting  with  perfect  comfort  in  flannel 
garments,  although  if  driving  early  in  the 
morning  one  requires  an  overcoat.  One 
can  leave  home,  say,  at  7,  take  a  team 
and  drive  into  the  foothills,  where  the 
quail  abound.  They  go  in  flocks  of  from 
fifty  to  eight  hundred,  and  when  a  sports- 
man  has  studied  the  lay  of  the  ground 


and  knows  the  habits  of  the  bird,  he  can 
almost  invariably  follow  up  the  same 
flock  with  little  trouble  until  he  has 
flushed  and  shot  the  greater  number. 
There  is  no  danger  of  exterminating  the 
quail  on  these  dry  ridges,  where  there  is 
so  much  prickly-pear  cactus,  in  which 
they  can  take  refuge  ;  and  as  long  as  the 
breeding  season  is  protected  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  autumn  and  winter  quail  shoot- 
ing will  ever  be  observed.  The  gentle- 
men from  whose  hunting  record  I  have 
quoted  did  not  do  much  in  the  way  of 
duck  hunting,  but  October  20  they  picked 
up  thirty  quail  and  sixteen  ducks.  The 
wild-fowl  shooting  along  the  creeks  and 
inlets  of  the  southern  coast,  over  the 
Mexican  line,  and  in  the  salt-water  la- 
goons of  San  Diego  is  excellent  in  the 
autumn  and  winter.  One  of  the  best 
shooting  fields  for  wild  fowl  south  of 
San  Francisco  is  in  the  almost  unknown 
lagoons  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  region 
north  of  Moro,  a  place  that  only  a  few 
hunters  ever  visit.  It  is  easily  reached 
from  the  old  town  of  San  Luis. 

But  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  in 
this  paper  to  give  one  an  idea  of  the 
abundance  of  small  game  in  various 
parts  of  California.  I  find  that  even  on 
the  valley  farms  of  Alameda  County, 
within  thirty  miles  of  San  Francisco,  the 
quail  breed  in  the  willows,  and  flocks  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  maintain  them- 
selves in  many  of  the  orchards,  and  have 
done  so  ever  since  the  occupation  of  the 
region  by  Americans,  though,  of  course, 
shot  down  to  a  mere  handful  each  winter. 
I  find  that  even  in  the  twenty-acre  lagoon 
situated  in  the  midst  of  farms  here,  in 
Alameda  County,  very  respectable  bags 
of  spoonbills  and  widgeon,  with  an  occa- 
sional mallard,  are  made  by  the  country 
lads  every  season.  Californians  hardly 
appreciate  the  abundance  of  game  here 
as  compared  with  the  older  States. 

*  This  article  is  part  of  a  work  now  preparing  by  W.  B. 
Leffingwell,  called  "Upland  Shooting." 


SILHOUETTES   FROM   SNOWLAND. 


r.Y  FRANK  HOUGHTON. 


HE  long  journey  was 
over  at  last.  Gradual- 
ly the  train  slowed  up, 
coming  to  a  standstill 
in  Bonaventure  station. 
There  was  the  usual 
amount  of  bustle  and 
confusion  one  always 
sees  on  reaching  a  railroad  terminus. 

"  Brush  your  hat,  sah  ?  "  I  turn  from 
the  pleasing  contemplation  of  two  sweet- 
looking  girls  to  that  of  a  hideous  porter 
and,  inwardly  consigning  him  to  a  place 
unmentionable  in  polite  society,  give  him 
my  hat  to  brush  —  it  did  not  need  brush- 
ing. 

I  allowed  him  to  help  me  on  with  my 
coat,  though  quite  capable  of  putting  it  on 
myself.  Then  I  allowed  him  to  brush  it, 
standing  like  a  lamb  before  him — it  re- 
quired it  as  little  as  the  hat. 

I  then  gave  him  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
for  persecuting  me,  and  fled  with  my  grip- 
sack in  my  hand,  thankful  at  escaping  so 
easily. 

I  passed  out  of  the  station  into  a  blaze 
of  sunlight,  bright  and  cold  as  steel. 

What  a  jingle  of  bells,  creaking  of  run- 
ners in  the  street  frozen  hard  as  stone. 

What  a  shouting  of  'busmen  !  Halloo- 
ing of  newsboys  !  What  a  concourse  of 
excited,  eager  cabmen,  their  bushy  beards 
and  mustaches  all  white  with  the  keen 
frost  !  the  breath  from  the  poor,  patient, 
over-driven  horses  rising  like  smoke  in 
the  chill  air. 

"  Sleigh,  sir  ?  "  says  the  tall  policeman 
at  the  entrance.  I  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. "  Next  sleigh  this  way  !  "  he  shouts, 
with  a  majestic  wave  of  the  hand,  and  it 
is  beside  me  in  an  instant.  The  driver — 
whose  first  words  proclaim  his  nationality 
— jumps  down  from  his  box,  opens  the 
sleigh  door  with  a  flourish.  "  Any  thrunks, 
sor  ? "  he  says,  shutting  it  with  a  bang,  as 
I  tuck  the  warm  buffalo  robes  around  me, 
"One,"  I  answer,  handing  him  my  check. 

Then,  turning  up  the  collar  of  my  coat 
and  vainly  trying  to  push  the  hard  felt 
hat  I  wear  a  little  lower  down  on  my 
head,  I  thrust  my  hands  into  my  overcoat 
pockets  and  watch  with  interest  and 
amusement  the  different  groups  of  arri- 
vals as  they   are  pounced   upon   by   alert 


'busmen  or  seized  and  carried  off  by 
snowy-bearded  "cabbies." 

In  a  few  moments  my  driver  comes 
hurrying  through  the  station  door,  steps 
boldly  to  the  middle  of  the  pavement,  when 
— alas,  how  fickle  is  fortune  !  Little  do 
we  poor  mortals  know  at  one  moment 
what  is  going  to  happen  the  next — both 
this  Jehu's  feet  fly  high  in  air  and  the 
worthy  son  of  Erin,  with  my  trunk — for- 
tunately a  strong  one — upon  his  shoul- 
ders, comes  with  a  resounding  thump  down 
upon  the  pavement,  to  the  tune  of  a  wild 
howl  from  the  newsboys,  the  hearty  en- 
joyment of  his  brother  drivers  and  un- 
feeling 'busmen. 

Here  let  me  draw  a  curtain  ;  let  me 
beg  my  polite  audience  to  close  their  ears. 

Believe  me,  the  next  few  words  that  fell 
from  this  wounded  son's  lips  were,  to  put 
it  mildly,  better  calculated  to  shock  than 
edify.  I  have  heard  miners  swear,  I  have 
heard,  with  sorrow,  railroad  navvies  give 
vent  to  their  feelings  (judging  from  their 
language,  very  powerful  ones),  and  Indian 
dog  teamsters — they  are  hard  to  beat — 
and  cowboys  and  sailors  and  soldiers. 
But  for  ingenuity  of  expression  and  forci- 
ble command  of  language,  this  was  the 
palm  bearer  !  He  never  repeated  him- 
self, while  his  rich  brogue  added  a  zest  to 
his  earnestness  that  would  have  charmed 
a  connoisseur. 

"  Is  that  a  jail  ?  "  I  asked  my  driver  a 
few  moment  later,  as  we  passed  a  massive 
stone  building  with  walls  nearly  five  feet 
in  thickness.  "That,  sor  ?  "pointing  at  it 
with  his  whip.  "Why,  that's  the  illigant 
new  Canady  Pacific  Railway  Station." 

Facing  this  gloomy  edifice  is  a  pretty 
little,  pointed-roofed,  stone  church,  an- 
other a  little  farther  on,  with  a  snug  rectory 
behind  ;  while  on  our  right,  across  a  snow- 
covered  open  square,  stands  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral,  its  great  dome  clearly  outlined 
against  a  sky  blue  as  Italy's — but  oh,  so 
cold  !  It  is  built  of  rough,  gray  granite, 
and  for  many  a  generation  will  it  stand 
there,  a  monument  of  Roman  Catholic 
wealth  and  power  in  Canada. 

Then  we  cross  Dorchester  street,  and 
on  past  the  famous  Windsor  Hotel,  which 
all  Americans  know. 

"  What  is  the  temperature?''  I  ask,  put- 
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ting  my  hands  to  my  ears,  which  are  be- 
ginning to  nip. 

"  Foive  and  twenty  degrees  below  zero 
at  8  o'clock  this  morning,  sor  !  " 

"Good  Heavens  !  "  I  ejaculate,  shiver- 
ing at  the  mere  thought. 

"Sure  that's  nothing  for  this  cloimate, 
bad  luck  to  it  I  I've  seen  it  that  cold 
many  a  toime  that  ye  couldn't  loight  a 
match,  fer  the  flame  'd  freeze." 

"  Indeed  !  "  I  say,  beginning  to  hope  he 
is  exaggerating,  and  turn  my  attention 
once  more  to  the  streets.  They  are 
crowded  with  people.  The  women  and 
girls  look  very  charming  in  the  soft  furs 
they  wear,  their  sweet  faces  rosy  with  the 
cold.  A  party  of  snowshoers  pass  us  in 
bright  blanket  suits.  With  a  crash  of 
bells  a  tandem  sweeps  by,  to  turn  the 
corner  of  St.  Catherine  street  and  disap- 
pear among  the  hundred  other  turnouts 
thronging  this  gay  thoroughfare. 

Before  us  towers  Mount  Royal,  its  rug- 


ged sides  all  robed  in  gleaming  snow, 
like  a  grim  old  sentinel ;  hoary  with  age 
it  looks,  guarding  that  mass  of  human 
life  toiling  like  ants  about  its  base.  What 
tales  that  silent  watcher  might  tell  could 
it  but  speak.  Tales  of  a  buried  p  «;t. 
Tales  of  the  plumed  Iroquois,  bio  d 
curdling,  horrible  ;  of  gallant  hearts  now 
sleeping  beneath  the  walls  of  this  fair 
city  their  heroism  founded.  Many  a  time 
since  that  short  drive  have  I  climbed 
its  steep  ascent,  and  upon  the  summit, 
warmed  by  the  exertion,  filled  my  lungs 
with  deep,  long  draughts  of  that  keen, 
crisp  northern  air,  while  the  light  breeze 
flung  the  powdery  snow  in  gentle  puffs 
against  my  face  and  made  miniature 
drifts  about  my  snowshoes. 

Ah  !  what  a  charm  there  is  in  that  cold 
northern  land,  in  the  long  white  fields  and 
snow-capped  hills  ;  in  the  cutting  wind 
that  brings  the  color  to  your  cheeks,  the 
light  to  your  eyes  and  joy  to  your  heart ! 


E  all  have  our  little 
weaknesses,  our  great, 
heavy, unwieldy  crosses 
to  carry  through  this 
world,  and,  alas  I  we 
all  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  rid  ourselves  of 
them — nay,  how  im- 
possible it  is — "  The  Old  Man  of  the  Sea," 
whom  the  unfortunate  Sinbad  met  in  his 
wanderings,  being  a  joke  in  comparison. 
Take  my  own  weaknesses,  for  example. 
Among  a  score  of  others  I  can  number, 
first  and  foremost,  procrastination — which 
I  think  might  be  added  to  the  seven 
deadly  sins  ;  then  laziness,  love  of  ease 
— or,  to  put  it  all  in  a  nutshell,  general 
good-for-nothingness. 

'Tis  too  bad  this  very  breezy,  bright 
afternoon,  when  I  intended  to  see  so 
much  and  do  so  much,  this  last  little 
weakness  has  seized  upon  me,  laid  me  by 
the  heels,  left  me  high  and  dry  in  a  de- 
lightful easy  chair,  a  delightful  old  clay 
between  my  lips,  before  a  delightful  fire, 
in  my  own  delightful  room — a  prey  to 
such  thoughts  as  the  utter  absurdity  of 
physical  exertion,  when  physical  exertion 
is  unnecessary  to  comfort. 

;ii  ^  ^  :iJ  * 

As  I  am  crossing  Phillip's  Square 
"Who-oo-o-o  !  "  the  sound  of  a  horn  star- 
tles me. 

A  fat  old  lady  cries  out  in  an  excited 


voice,  "  There  they  come  !  "  Three  fat 
young  ladies  gather  up  their  skirts  in 
their  right  hands,  and  with  their  muffs  in 
their  left,  which  they  wave  to  preserve 
their  equilibrium,  set  off  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound  with  as  much  ear- 
nestness and  unconsciousness  of  self  as  a 
party  of  sailors  might  display  at  a  fair  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  greased  pig. 

Then  a  small  boy  cannons  up  against 
me.  As  luck  will  have  it  I  am  standing 
on  a  piece  of  glare  ice,  and  over  I  go 
like  a  ninepin,  with  a  muttered  some- 
thing that  the  most  ardent  well  wisher  of 
small  boys  could  hardly  mistake  for  a 
blessing  on  that  particular  one. 

Then  two  little  girls  dash  past,  followed 
by  a  thin  old  gentleman,  a  peliceman 
trying  to  preserve  his  dignity  and  be  in 
time,  a  nervous-looking  fox  terrier,  and 
bringing  up  the  rear,  having  scrambled  to 
his  legs — you  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
— your  very  humble  servant,  wondering 
what  it  is  all  about,  and  running  as  fast  as 
his  fur  coat  will  allow. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked  a  youngster  at 
the  corner  where  the  hurrying  crowd  had 
stopped.  He  answers  me,  with  a  look 
and  accent  of  deep  scorn  at  my  igno- 
rance, "  The  tandem  drive  !  " 

Round  the  next  corner  they  come,  with 
another  peal  from  the  horn,  a  jingling  of 
bells,  a  champing  of  bits,  the  hard  snow 
flying  beneath  the  trampling  hoofs. 
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First  a  dozen  or  so  of  four-in-hands — 
the  well-groomed  horses  in  their  bright 
harness  showing  blood  and  fire  from  the 
delicate  distended  nostril  to  the  end  of  the 
neatly-docked  tail  —  sweep  past;  then  a 
unicorn,  then  a  number  of  tandems.  The 
rich  robing  of  the  sleighs  stands  out 
strongly,  looking  very  warm  and  com- 
fortable, against  a  background  of  tall 
snow  drifts.  How  sweet  the  women,  their 
fair  occupants,  look,  with  that  wonderful 


indescribable  Canadian  coloring  of  theirs 
that  only  the  north  wind  can  paint,  set  off 
to  perfection  by  the  soft  furs  they  wear. 
How  deftly  Canada's  stalwart  sons  handle 
the  ribbons  ;  with  what  a  firm,  though 
gentle,  hand  manage  the  spirited  horses  ! 
But  now  the  gay  pageant  is  past,  the 
jingle  of  their  bells  becomes  fainter,  an- 
other merry  blast  of  the  horn  and  they 
turn  up  the  next  street  and  are  lost  to 
view. 


HERE'S  to  be  a  band 
at  the  Victoria  Rink 
this  afternoon  ;  you  had 
better  drop  in,"  were 
my  cousin's  last  words, 
as  we  separated  at  the 
top  of  Beaver  Hall  Hill. 
It  is  5  o'clock.  I  rise 
from  my  seductive  easy  chair  and  walk  to 
the  window. 

The  sun  is  setting,  flooding  the  western 
sky  with  a  cold  amber  light.  Overhead 
a  few  fleecy  clouds  are  floating,  their 
edges  all  jagged  and  broken  with  the 
wind,  which  is  bending  the  tops  of  the 
tall  maple  and  elm  trees  lining  the  side- 
walks and  rattling  their  dry  branches 
dolefully. 

A  man  on  the  opposite  house  top  is 
shoveling  the  hard-packed  snow  from  the 
eaves,  a  stout  rope  fastened  around  his 
waist. 

The  few  people  I  see  in  the  streets 
are  hurrying  past  with  heads  bent  down, 
looking  very  cold  indeed.  From  where 
I  am  I  can  hear  the  creaking  of  their 
footsteps  on  the  brittle  pavement. 

A  troop  of  blanketed  snowshoers  file 
past,  with  happy,  smiling  faces,  defying 
the  elements. 

About  5:30,  after  fifteen  minutes'  brisk 
walk,  I  enter  the  rink  door,  just  as  the 
band  strikes  up  a  waltz.  A  broad  pas- 
sage, with  the  dressing  rooms  on  each 
side,  leads  through  a  second  doorway  to 
a  platform  surrounding  the  _  ice.  From 
the  beams  supporting  the  roof  many  differ- 
ent colored  flags  hang,  making  a  bright, 
picturesque  effect.  A  dense  crowd  of 
skaters  circle  swiftly  round,  the  sound  of 
their  gay  laughter  and  voices  mingling 
with  the  strains  of  the  band.  In  the  cen- 
tre, where  the  ice  is  clearer  of  people,  I  see 
a  number  waltzmg  with  a  confidence  and 
grace  that  are  most  attractive.  I  recollect 
an  enthusiast  once  said  to  me,  speaking  of 


skating,  "  It  is  the  poetry  of  motion,"  and 
as  I  stand  there  watching  their  rapid, 
strong,  graceful  movements  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

I  had  not  been  standing  there  many 
minutes  when  I  recognized  among  the 
dancers  my  dear  cousin  Tom,  his  partner 
none  other  than  a  fair  creature  whom 
I  think  I  shall  mention  to  you  hereafter, 
my  dear  Mr.  Outing,  looking  very  much 
pleased  with  himself  and  the  world  in 
general,  and  very  handsome,  while  she 
looked  as  lovely  as  possible. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  work  my  way 
through  the  crowd  on  the  platform — who 
have  come  to  look  on,  and  maybe  flirt  a 
little — to  that  side  of  the  rink  nearest  the 
dancers,  from  where  I  soon  succeed  in 
catching  Tom's  eye. 

"I  began  to  think  you  had  forgotten 
us,"  says  Tom.  The  polite  hypocrite,  as 
if  he  could  think  of  his  old  bachelor 
cousin  with  that  twenty  years  of  loveli- 
ness beside  him  ;  but  the  vain  old  bache- 
lor is  pleased,  nevertheless. 

Oh,  the  vanity  of  elderly  gentlemen  ! 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  answered,  smil- 
ing. 

"  I  have  a  pair  of  skates  ready  for  you, 
so  come  along.  We'll  make  a  Canadian 
and  loyal  British  subject  of  you  yet." 

And,  laughing  gaily,  he  jumps  onto 
the  platform,  bows  a  smiling  ait  revoir  to 
the  girl,  who  gives  him  a  bewitching 
glance  in  return,  and  hooks  his  arm  into 
mine  with  the  intention  of  taking  me  to 
the  dressing  room. 

"Skate  !  "  I  ejaculate,  with  a  gasp  of 
astonished  horror.  "  Never,  not  for  the 
riches  of  a  Croesus  !  "  The  only  effect 
this  produces  upon  my  cousin  is  a  hearty 
laugh. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  says,  when  it  has 
subsided,  "that  is  all  nonsense.  You'll 
never  learn  younger.  You'll  not  have  half 
the  enjoyment    looking   on.      Remember 
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the  wise  old  saying,  '  Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have.'  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  boy  ;  very  fine,  in- 
deed !  '  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,' 
'  Little  pitchers  have  big  ears,'  '  A  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush  ' — hang 
your  wise  old  sayings  !  I  can  quote  doz- 
ens of  'em.  You  will  not  persuade  me  to 
make  an  utter  ass  of  myself  by  any  such 
wisdom,"  I  answer,  giving  the  platform 
a  hearty  thump  with  my  cane  and  begin- 
ning to  suspect  Tom  of  some  cold-blooded 
Canadian  conspiracy. 

However,  it  was  all  useless.  Youth, 
enthusiasm,  cajolery  got  the  better  of  age 
—  as  it  often  does  —  and  the  little  sense 
still  lingering  in  my  mind. 

I  weakly  consented. 

How  I  ever  got  to  the  middle  of  that 
terrible  sheet  of  ice  is  a  problem  I  hate 
to  dwell  upon  and  am  utterly  unable  to 
solve.  I  remember  arriving  there  well 
enough.  I  remember  a  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness at  having  done  so.  I  remember 
a  wild  longing  to  be  once  more  back 
on  the  platform,  back  in  my  room,  back 
in  the  safe  seclusion  of  New  York  — 
anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  that  horrible 
rink,  away  from  that  smiling,  maddening. 


whirling  crowd !  All  this  I  remember 
distinctly.  I  remember,  too,  that  one 
skate  flew  in  one  direction  while  the 
other  slid  in  a  direction  totally  opposite. 
I  remember  Tom  saying,  "Strike  out 
boldly,  like  this  ; "  while  the  girl  said, 
''Strike  out  boldly,  like  that." 

I  remember  that  both  feet  seemed  of  a 
sudden  possessed  with  a  wild  desire  to 
touch  the  flags  hanging  overhead,  and 
down  I  came  with  a  thump  that  I  will 
remember  to  my  dying  day.  Yes,  and 
that  brutal  cousin  of  mine  came  down  on 
top  of  me,  while  the  congregated  small 
boys  howled  in  unison. 

There  was  a  coolness  between  Tom  and 
myself  for  a  couple  of  days  ;  it  is  over 
now,  however  ;  we  have  closed  the  Tem- 
ple of  Janus  and  are  friends  again. 

I  had  my  revenge — perhaps  that  is  why 
I  forgave  him  so  easily — for  I  am  con- 
vinced he  injured  himself  internally,  not 
by  the  fall  (anything  in  that  way  does  not 
affect  a  Canadian  in  the  least,  they  grow 
rosy  and  fat  on  it),  but  by  his  convulsions 
of  laughter.  No  man  could  laugh  as  my 
scoundrel  of  a  cousin  did  without  damag- 
ing, past  medical  repair,  some  part  of  the 
delicate  mechanism  of  the  human  body. 


SAY  to  myself,  "This 
must  be  the  house,"  as 
I  stop  before  a  large 
one  on  the  upper  part 
of street,  the  light- 
ed windows  and  con- 
course of  sleighs  in 
front  depositing  their 
charming  freight  being  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  jollity.  I  mount  the  broad,  stone 
steps,  am  admitted  into  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  hall,  and  as  I  pass  the  ballroom 
door  on  my  way  to  the  cloak  room  catch 
a  glimpse  of  floral  decoration  in  rich  pro- 
fusion, which  fills  the  air  with  a  delicate 
perfume. 

Rare  paintings  grace  the  walls.  I  rec- 
ognize one  of  Pelouse's  exquisite  misty 
landscapes  among  other  masterpieces. 
My  countrymen,  too,  I  see  represented  by 
one  of  Barnsley's  bold,  breezy  seascapes, 
while  over  the  stairway  hangs  a  group  of 
Van  Mark's  gentle-eyed  cows,  their  sleek 
sides  reflected  in  a  pool  in  which  they 
stand. 

On  the  stairs  I  meet  a  number  of  the 
first  arrivals  on  their  way  to  the  ballroom. 
The  hall  above  is  crowded  with  young 


men  of  one  or  two  seasons — a  most  objec- 
tionable class — eager  to  secure  a  dance 
with  the  unfortunate  fair  ones  who  have 
attracted  their  juvenile  attention. 

I  enter  the  cloak  room  ;  more  juveniles 
struggling  into  tight  gloves,  running  into 
people  in  their  search  for  programmes — 
bumptious,  noisy,  loud  talking. 

What  a  smirk  lights  up  the  inane  face 

of  that  young  exquisite,  as  he  gives  the 

final  touch  to  his  glossy  hair  or  caresses 

the  down  upon  his  upper  lip  with  gentle, 

loving  hands  ! 

*  *  ^  *  * 

Toward  the  end  of  the  evening  I  find 
myself  in  a  most  comfortable  chair  in  the 
conservatory,  with  one  of  Montreal's  fair 
daughters  by  my  side  and  deep  in  Cana- 
dian winter  sports. 

"And  why  didn't  you  enjoy  \\\^  first 
slide?"  she  went  on,  with  smiling  blue 
eyes  that  looked  very  big  and  pretty  in 
the  dim  light. 

"Would  you  enjoy  tumbling  over  a 
precipice  ? "  I  answer  in  return,  laugh- 
ing. 

"Well,  no,  I  don't  suppose  I  would  par- 
ticularly ;  but  not  having  had  much  preci- 
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pice  experience,  can't  say  for  certain." 
And  the  smile  increased  in  the  blue 
eyes. 

"  Well,"  I  went  on,  "  the  only  difference 
I  can  see  between  tobogganing  and  that 
other  innocent  little  amusement  is  in  the 
former  there  is  no  sudden  stop  (as  the 
Irishman  would  probably  say),  while  in 
the  latter  there  is  most  decidedly.  As 
you  Canadians  toboggan  from  your  in- 
fancy upward  you  can  hardly  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  one  taking  a  first  slide, 
with  all  manner  of  sudden  stops  looming 
up  in  his  agitated  mind's  eye."  We  both 
laugh.  "John  Chinaman's,"  I  went  on, 
"  is  the  most  true  and  graphic  description 
of  a  toboggan  slide  I  ever  heard.     He 


said  it  was  simply,  '  WJiish  !  walkee  back 
mi  lee  !  '  " 

Here  her  next  partner  claims  his  dance, 
and  we  separate,  laughing. 

^  ^  Sji  jjC  ;|J 

The  last  dance  but  one  is  being  played, 
the  ballroom  is  thinning  rapidly. 

Old  campaigners  are  making  merry  over 
their  champagne,  while  the  eternal,  inex- 
haustible young  men  dance  and  hope  for 
extras  ! 

I  find  my  hostess,  say  good  night,  and  a 
few  minutes  later,  with  head  bent  down, 
my  cap  pulled  over  my  ears,  my  coat  col- 
lar turned  up,  am  fighting  my  way  to  my 
boarding  house  through  a  driving,  blind- 
ing snow  storm. 


OME  in  !  "  I  shout  at  a 
thumping  that  threat- 
ens the  demolition  of 
my  bedroom  door. 
Next  instant  my  stal- 
wart Canadian  cousin 
Tom  stands  revealed 
in  full  blanket  costume, 
his  face  crimson  with  the  cold,  his  mus- 
tache a  lump  of  ice.  "  Look  alive,  old 
chap,  and  get  into  your  tobogganing  rig  ! 
We're  waiting,"  he  exclaims,  and  without 
giving  me  time  to  reply  or  informing  me 
who  the  mysterious  "  we  "  are,  this  minia- 
ture blizzard  is  off.  I  can  hear  him  de- 
scending the  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time, 
and  a  second  later  the  house  fairly  shakes 
with  the  shock  of  the  front  door  closing. 
Five  minutes  later  I  emulate  Tom  in 
his  descent  of  the  stairs — though  in  the 
closing  of  the  front  door  I  do  not  allow 
any  feeling  of  superfluous  energy  to  get 
the  better  of  me  —  my  boarding  house 
being  a  comfortable  one,  and  I  not  de- 
sirous of  leaving  it  hastily — and  find  my 
energetic  cousin,  with  two  of  Montreal's 
fair  daughters,  in  the  street  waiting  for 
me,  one  of  the  fair  one's  being  his  sister, 
while  the  other — my  dear  Mr.  Outing 
we  will  not  mind  who  "  the  other  "  was, 
suffice   it  to  say  she   was    pretty — while 

Tom ^well,  Tom  is  a  handsome  fellow, 

and  Tom  is  a  sly  dog,  and  has  brought 
two  toboggans,  one  for  his  sister  who  has 
to  play  the  chaperon — these  dear  kind 
Canadian  mammas  being  very  particular 
about  the  proprieties,  Mr.  Outing,  very 
particular,  indeed — so  Tom,  bless  his  un- 
selfishness, recollects  having  heard  his 
dear  American  cousin  express  a  wish  to 


indulge  in  this  exhilarating  amusement ; 
hence  the  extra  toboggan  ! 

Ah,  yes,  Tom,  my  brave,  handsome 
cousin,  and  "the  other,"  the  pretty  one, 
with  her.  graceful,  girlish  figure,  the  broad 
red  sash  round  her  waist,  and  the  tempt- 
ing, bewitching  little  face,  with'  its  great, 
deep,  loving  dark  eyes  peeping  out  from 
the  high  collar  beneath  the  saucy  tasseled 
tuque — I  understand  it  all,  and  wish  you 
joy,  dear  Tom,  you  very  lucky,  sly  dog  ! 

"  What  a  night  !  "  I  exclaim,  "  clear  as 
day." 

High  overhead,  in  the  immeasurable 
vault  of  Heaven,  that  looks  like  burnished 
steel,  sails  the  round  moon,  its  white  rays 
glinting  on  spire  and  roof.  How  calmly 
beautiful  it  looks,  with  a  beauty  that 
awes  one,  and  how  cold  !  With  what  a 
wonderful  distinctness  black  shadows  of 
house  and  tree  are  thrown  across  the 
gleaming  snow  ! 

Half  an  hour's  brisk  walking  up  Peel 
street,  then  along  the  winding  mountain 
Park  road,  looking  doubly  beautiful  with 
its  white  covering  in  the  moonlight,  brings 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  gully — well  known 
to  snowshoers — up  which  a  narrow,  slip- 
pery path  leads  to  the  mountain  top.  What 
a  creaking  the  toboggans  make  on  the 
hard-beaten  track  !  How  the  trees  crack 
in  the  keen,  biting  frost  !  How  bracing 
is  the  climb  !  how  the  blood  courses 
through  your  veins  !  Warmed,  panting, 
we  pause  a  moment  at  the  summit  to 
look  backward  where  the  city  lies  ;  its 
lights  in  multitude  rival  the  stars,  the 
music  of  its  sleigh  bells  comes  to  us 
faintly,  while  beyond,  past  the  silent 
wharves,  like  a  great  white  ribbon,  far  as 
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the  eye  can  reach  in  that  misty  light,  rolls 
the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  beneath  an  un- 
broken stretch  of  spotless  snow. 

Before  us  are  the  lights  of  the  slide, 
from  whence  come,  distinctly,  the  sound 
of  merry  voices,  shouting  and  laughter, 
with  the  regular  rush  of  the  toboggans, 
crowded  with  happy  freight.  All  nature's 
charms  are  forgotten  at  the  sound  of  that 
bright  life. 

Tom  moves  on  with  "the  other,"  we 
following,  and  are  soon  at  the  top,  ad- 
ding to  the  gay  procession,  the  glare  of 
the  torches  lighting  up  their  rosy,  merry 
faces,  with  uplifted  toboggan,  each  await- 
ing their  turn. 

One  by  one  they  disappear  over  the  end 
with  a  whizz,  only  to  reappear  again  a 
few  moments  later  a  good  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther  on. 

At  length  our  turn  comes.  "  Sit  right 
there  and  hold  on  tight  to  the  side  rods," 
says  my  fair  instructress,  adding,  a  second 
later,  "  Are  you  ready  ?  "  "  All  ready,"  I 
answer,  in  a  choked  voice,  contemplating 
the  precipice  in  front  and  wondering  why 
I  was  born  a  fool  ! 

Great  Heavens  !  The  toboggan  moves; 
is  it  too  late  to  get  off  and  save  myself  ? 
I  mentally  decide  it  is,  close  my  teeth, 
shut  my  eyes,  and  hold  on  to  those  rods 
as  I  never  held  on  to  anything  before  and 
never  have  since  !  A  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  drowning  man  and  his  proverbial 
straw  rises  in  my  bosom.  I  feel  my  com- 
panion jump  lightly  on  and  we  are  off; 

with  a  rush  and  a  whizz  and  a  sh no, 

I  didn't  shriek  ;  I  was  too  stricken  by 
terror  to  do  aught  but  hold  on. 

"  We  didn't  go  badly."  It  is  the  voice  of 
my  companion,  calm,  cool  and  collected. 
Then  we  are  not  dead  after  all.  I  open 
my  eyes,  draw  in   a   long  breath,  a  little 


too  astonished  at  this  discovery  to  say 
much.  "  Jump  !  "  she  exclaims,  "  or  they 
will  be  into  us."  This  brings  me  to  my 
senses  and  my  feet.  I  pull  our  toboggan 
aside,  only  in  time  to  let  another  with 
about  six  people  on  it  go  "slewing" 
past. 

Elated  by  my  escape  I  am  tempted  to 
take  another,  then  another,  till  by  the 
end  of  the  evening  I  am  as  enthusias- 
tic as  any  Canadian  with  the  delightful, 
health-giving  sport. 

Then  comes  a  jolly  cold  supper  at  my 
cousin's,  with  great  tumblers  of  "nut- 
brown  ale,"  bread  and  butter  en  masse, 
and  slices  of  cold  roast  beef,  Tom  look- 
ing very  handsome  and  happy,  with  tossed 
hair,  a  glow  in  his  cheeks  and  eyes  that 
only  health  and  manly  exercise  will  bring 
— carving  in  masterly  style,  popping  off 
corks  and  puns  most  recklessly,  laughing 
heartily  at  them  himself  (the  puns,  not 
the  corks),  while  "the other"  blushes  very 
sweetly  when  Tom  looks  in  her  direction, 
which  he  continually  does,  the  scoundrel ! 

At  length  I  make  my  adieux  and  de- 
part, Tom  walking  with  me  to  the  front 
door.  "Good  night,  old  boy!"  he  says, 
with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  "Good 
night  !  " 

I  return  to  my  room,  light  my  pipe,  and, 
as  its  spiral  wreath  of  smoke  slowly  as- 
cends ceilingward,  in  my  mind  I  experi- 
ence again  the  delights  of  the  evening. 
How  vividly  it  all  comes  back  again — 
the  clear  cold  night,  the  mountain  climb, 
the  flaring  torches,  the  merry  crowd  of 
gaily-dressed  people,  the  rush,  the  excite- 
ment !  It  is  more  like  a  brilliant  dream. 
Then  a  sweet  face  rises  before  me  be- 
neath a  little  tasseled  tuque. 

Tom,  my  dear  cousin  Tom,  you're  a 
lucky,  lucky  fellow  ! 


HER  EYES. 

There's  a  dash  of  the  skies 
In  her  wonderful  eyes — 

In  those  deep,  holy  eyes  which  gaze  ever  to  God, 
And  from  which  beams  a  love 
Pure  as  that  up  above, 

And  yet  warm  as  the  sun's  great  red  hand  on  the  sod. 


Herbert   Bashford. 


ON  HORSEBACK  OVER  BYWAYS  NEAR  NATCHEZ. 


BY    MARGARET    BISLAND. 


HERE  was  a  clever  French- 
man once  who  found  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  room 
enough  to  build  up,  about 
the  familiar  bits  of  bric-a- 
brac,  solid  furniture  and 
pleasant  pictures,  a  charm- 
ing sketch  that  he  chose 
to  call  travels,  and  which 
amused  and  interested  him 
quite  as  much  as  though  he  had  in  reality 
journeyed  too  and  fro  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  search  of  the  picturesque  and  ad- 
venturous. Now,  he  was  a  wise  and  witty 
man,  from  whom  we  borrowed  the  idea  of 
our  domestic  travels  through  our  own 
neighborhood,  and  to  whom  we  feel  in 
a  measure  grateful  for  a  deal  of  honest 
pleasure  and  three  days  of  hearty  exer- 
cise that  had  almost  as  beneficial  an  ef- 
fect on  our  spirits  and  health  as  a  change 
of  scene  and  air  would  have  wrought. 

It  came  about  in  this  wise.  We  were 
three  young  people,  two  young  women 
and  our  brother,  who  were  a-hungered 
for  some  interest  and  change  in  our  dull 
country  life.  This  happy  result  we  felt 
could  only  be  produced  by  travel  ;  but 
finding  that  beyond  our  reach,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  we  follow  the  example  of  our 
French  friend  and  make  a  voyage  about 
our  county,  setting  down  in  a  little  red 
note  book  whatever  of  picturesque  or 
historical  value  we  chanced  across,  de- 
termined to  put  familiar  associations  at 
our  back  and  to  regard  everything  with 
eyes  of  strangers.  Enthusiastic  over  the 
proposition,  we  decided  to  carry  it  out 
at  once.  What  better  opportunity  could 
offer  than  in  the  fine  spring  weather,  when 
roads  are  beaten  hard  and  white  with 
March  rains,  the  air  is  still  keen  and  radi- 
ant and  trees  and  fields  wear  their  first 
finery  of  foliage  and  blossoms  ?  Better 
than  all,  we  would  journey  on  horseback, 
free  to  see  to  right  and  left,  breathing  the 
good,  clean  air  and  enjoying  a  superb 
motion,  than  which  there  is  none  better. 

Having  quite  determined  that  the  trip 
could  be  easily  undertaken  we  promptly 
made  our  arrangements,  ordered  our 
horses  and  prepared  for  departure.  We 
two  young  women  wore  short,  simple 
riding    habits   of   dark    cloth    and    rode 


good,  steady,  broad-backed  horses  of  the 
kind  that  are  considered  gentle  enough 
for  ladies.  Their  tails  and  manes  flowed 
in  unabbreviated  luxuriance,  for  in  our 
community  the  docking  of  the  graceful 
appendage  was  not  only  frowned  upon 
as  cruel  to  the  animal  in  depriving  him 
of  his  most  ornamental  feature,  but  was 
supposed  to  show  a  painful  tendency 
toward  obedience  to  the  idle  and  frivo- 
lous mandates  of  fashion.  We  carried 
small  luggage,  for  the  absence  from 
home  would  be  short,  and  of  nights  we 
proposed  to  bide  at  the  houses  of  our 
kinsfolk  who  lived  along  the  way.  There 
were  many  laughing  farewells  and  good 
wishes  for  pleasant  weather  and  a  lucky 
journey  exchanged  before  we  rode  down 
the  lawn  and  out  the  entrance  gate  early 
in  the  afternoon  of  our  first  day  of  travel, 
anticipating  almost  as  .many  delightful 
surprises  as  one  might  hope  for  when 
bidding  friends  adieu  on  the  deck  of  a 
gallant  ocean  steamer  outward  bound. 

Down  the  wide  highway  that  leads 
with  devious  turnings  for  some  eighteen 
miles  or  more  its  way  toward  Natchez 
we  rode  at  an  easy  pace,  turned  west- 
ward for  the  river  and  then  followed  the 
road  inland  for  another  five  miles. 

It  is  the  time  when  lilies  blow. 
And  clouds  are  highest  up  in  air. 

The  veritable  spring  season  such  as 
that  of  which  Tennyson  writes.  A  chaste 
young  spring  with  high,  clear  skies  and 
an  earth  tenderly  tinted  in  green  and 
filled  with  bursting  buds.  Not  a  riotous, 
blooming  young  year  aflame  with  many 
flowers.  Only  a  few  blossoms  had  so  far 
shown  their  faces,  for  the  crystalline 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  that  stimu- 
lated our  nerves  like  wine  could  only  be 
endured  by  the  hardier  plants  or  those 
we  found  in  the  wind-blown  fields  pro- 
tected by  the  grass.  But  it  was  of  all 
times  the  most  perfect  for  our  horseback 
expedition.  Each  one  of  those  days  we 
rode  miles  and  miles,  to  feel  at  the  end 
exhilarated  but  never  exhausted.  Look- 
ing back  in  the  note  book  I  find  we 
expressed  as  much  genuine  enthusiasm 
over  well-known  views  caught  from  hill 
and  across  fields  as  glimpses  of  far  vaster 
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and  more  majestic  scenery  inspired  in 
later  years.  This  fact  I  set  down  partly 
to  the  cheerful  philosophy  of  youth  and 
partly  to  the  excellent  weather. 

The  road  over  which  we  traveled  was 
like  all  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country 
— a  wide,  smooth  highway,  as  level  as 
though  paved  with  asphalt,  while  in  real- 
ity it  was  but  the  clay  soil  of  the  State 
beaten  hard  and  white  by  recent  rains. 
It  ran  for  the  most  part  between  high 
banks  covered  with  mosses  and  clinging 
vines,  while  the  trees  arching  slightly 
overhead  created  sometimes  for  long 
stretches  shady  ways,  that  with  their 
rapidly-unfolding  leaves  made  us  think  of 
the  green  lanes  endlessly  written  of  in  the 
English  novels.  For  a  mile  or  two  the 
good  green  forests  spread  away  dim  and 
cool  to  the  right  and  left,  echoing  back 
the  clatter  of  our  horses'  feet.  Coming 
out  from  beneath  the  trees  the  high  road 
bank  and  forest  gloom  melted  away  to 
open  fields,  bordered  by  zigzag  fences, 
where  dead  logs  were  burning  with  heaps 
of  useless  cotton  stalks  and  plows,  drawn 
by  strong-limbed  mules,  were  turning  up 
the  light,  mellow  earth  for  coming  crops. 
Two  small  darkeys  perching  on  the  fence, 
and  popping  away  with  their  "  nigger 
shooters "  at  robins  and  noisy  jays  in 
the  fields,  cheered  us  wildly  as  we  trotted 
by,  until  a  turn  in  the  road  hid  them  from 
sight.  Here  and  there,  set  back  from 
the  roadside,  were  the  negro  cabins,  with 
every  member  of  the  big  families  busy 
in  the  fields  plowing — and  often  women 
drove  the  plows — burning  brush  or  mend- 
ing fences  ;  all  laughing  and  shouting  to 
each  other,  or  "  passin'  der  time  er  day  " 
with  friends  along  the  road.  Over  the 
rough  fences  that  hardy  spring  bloomer, 
the  Cherokee  rose,  is  climbing  to  break 
into  blossom  at  every  turn.  Her  long 
sprays  wind  in  and  out,  the  weather-worn 
rails  concealing  themselves  under  her 
bright  green  verdure,  and  at  intervals  of 
an  .  inch  or  two  there  opens  a  fresh, 
snowy  face,  a  pure  and  perfect  flower,  to 
the  sun.  The  blossoming  vines  are  cast 
like  white  arms  about  the  branches  of 
trees  nearby,  to  fairly  smother  their  stal- 
wart support  in  a  close  embrace. 

This  wonderful  rose  climbs  everywhere, 
but  along  the  roadside  is  her  chosen  • 
haunt.  Sometimes  for  fully  half  a  mile 
the  bordering  trees  will  be  hidden  by  the 
vines  that  are  matted  as  close  as  a  hedge 
and  perhaps  thirty  feet  high.  Over  this 
green  gown   is  daily  thrown  a  fresh  man- 


tle of  dazzling  white  flowers  that  individ- 
ually possess  no  fragrance,  but  as  we  pass 
a  perfume,  sweet,  intoxicating,  yet  as 
faint  as  that  of  pansies,  fills  the  air.  All 
along  our  way  to  the  river  the  Cherokee 
rose  follows  us  ;  sometimes  she  waves  her 
sprays  over  our  heads  from  the  tree  tops, 
mingling  her  fragrance  with  the  ravishing 
odor  of  wild  grape  flowers,  or  creeps 
along  modestly  close  to  the  ground,  as 
everywhere  the  amorous,  yet  faithless 
honey  bee  drones  his  empty  vows  of  love 
while  stealing  the  sweetness  from  her  gold- 
en heart. 

Passing  through  a  mile  of  woodlands 
we  hear  a  story  which  we  set  down  in  the 
note  book  as  worth  remembering. 

When  the  news  of  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tion reached  this  county  the  greater  part 
of  the  negroes  received  it  quietly  and 
made  no  attempt  to  assert  their  freedom. 
But  on  a  particular  plantation  three,  who 
were  known  as  insubordinate  slaves,  de- 
termined to  wreak  vengeance  for  past 
punishments  on  the  families  of  their  ab- 
sent masters.  Outrage  after  outrage  was 
perpetrated  until  the  unprotected  and 
trembling  women  dared  not  go  beyond 
their  doors.  The  other  negroes  were  ex- 
cited by  the  bad  example,  and  finally  a 
mysterious  and  horrible  murder  occurred 
in  the  neighborhood.  Late  one  wild,  bit- 
terly cold  February  night  five  masked 
men  rode  into  the  silent  negro  quarters, 
gagged  and  bound  the  guilty  ringleaders, 
and  away  they  went  through  the  sleet  and 
darkness.  The  next  morning  two  of  the 
murderers  were  found  hanging  stark  and 
frozen  from  the  limb  of  a  walnut  tree  in 
the  woods.  The  third  man  was  not  found, 
and  the  identity  of  the  lynchers  has  never 
been  discovered.  Six  years  after  a  negro 
returned  to  the  plantation  and  told  the 
story  of  the  tragedy.  He  had  escaped 
and  succeeded  in  proving  his  innocence, 
having  been  mistaken  for  the  third  mur- 
derer. He  knew  the  names  of  the  hang- 
men, but  refused  to  disclose  his  secret. 
In  the  meanwhile,  curiously  enough,  that 
particular  limb,  stout  as  it  was,  withered 
with  white  decay  and  lost  the  bark  and 
leaves,  while  the  others  flourished  and 
bore  fruit.  The  negroes  declared  the 
place  was  haunted  and  told  wild  tales  of 
strange  cries  heard  when  passing  that 
way  by  night. 

A  little  farther  on  we  rode  across  an 
old  open  field  that  seemed  turned  out  to 
grass — for  the  tough  bermuda  and  high 
sage   covered   it    entirely — to  see  an  old 
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graveyard  where  slaves  were  buried.  Big 
oak  trees  shaded  the  sacred  spot  and  a 
narrow  little  bayou,  rippling  over  cold, 
blue  clay-stones  between  its  high-caved 
banks,  ran  almost  entirely  about  it.  The 
simple  wooden  headboards  that  once 
stood  there  are  fallen  to  dust  now  and  no 
longer  mark  the  sunken  graves,  as  since 
the  war  no  freedman  has  been  laid  to  rest 
there.  The  reconstructed  negro  has  es- 
tablished a  newer  and  far  handsomer 
burying  ground  down  near  the  "  white 
folks'  church,"  and  this  rejoices  in  the 
splendor  of  two  white  marble  slabs  and  a 
granite  urn. 

We  are  coming  nearer  to  the  river  and 
along  this  region  the  land  is  perhaps  no 
man's  property.  It  is  entirely  worthless 
for  cultivation,  but  wonderfully  pictu- 
resque. In  many  places  the  bayous  have 
eaten  the  bank  almost  to  the  road  side, 
and  leaning  from  my  saddle  I  can  look 
down  nearly  a  hundred  feet  into  a  minia- 
ture canyon,  but  the  steep  precipice  is  red 
clay,  not  rock. 

At  the  river  we  paused  on  a  bluff  roll- 
ing up  in  a  series  of  steep  grass-covered 
terraces  for  300  feet  and  watched  the 
sun  set  gloriously,  superbly.  The  majes- 
tic river  rolled  a  broad  stream  of  crimson 
and  gold,  against  which  the  black  swamp 
forest  on  the  Louisiana  shore  fully  a  mile 
away  was  darkly  outlined.  From  our 
point  of  vantage  we  could  see  beyond  the 
forest  to  where  Lake  St.  John  lay  like  a 
bright  cimeter  cutting  the  dark  land.  A 
brisk  little  breeze  brought  us  pleasant 
odors  from  the  pine  trees,  a  lumbering 
steamboat  puffed  by  below,  and  with  a 
half  sigh  we  turned  away  to  gain  the  road 
that  would  take  us  to  supper  at  the  house 
where  we  proposed  to  stop  over  night. 

We  galloped  straight  ahead  for  nearly 
four  miles  over  a  hard,  level  road,  flying 
through  the  freshening  air  at  a  pace  cal- 
culated to  startle  the  quiet  neighbor- 
hood. 

Our  pulses  beat  time  to  the  rapid  fall  of 
our  horses'  feet,  which  set  the  blood  a- 
dancing  and  our  cheeks  aglow.  This  ex- 
hilaration, as  you  realize  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  your  horse's  strength  when  he 
bears  you  along  lightly  and  swiftly  as  a 
bird,  cannot  be  appreciated  till  felt.  Away 
we  three  went,  galloping  by  fences,  trees, 
fields,  groups  of  negroes  on  the  roadside, 
ox  wagons  and  farmers  on  their  nags,  who 
stopped  to  stare  while  we  only  laughed, 
wished  them  good  night  and  held  our 
course  over  hill,  down   dale,  all  intent  on 


enjoying  our  ride  and  reaching  the  house 
in  time  for  tea. 

We  supped  in  the  dining  room  of  a 
typical  old  Southern  plantation  house.  A 
shabby,  picturesque  old  place,  surrounded 
by  wide,  pillared  galleries,  and  built  among 
superb  oaks  in  a  terraced  green  lawn. 
The  low-ceiled  rooms,  with  their  faded 
old-fashioned  furniture,  family  portraits 
and  wall  paper  covered  with  sprawling 
figures,  contained  all  the  suggestion  of  the 
half-pathetic  story  that  has  been  written 
so  often  of  these  broken  homes  and  faded 
fortunes.  But  we  were  not  there  to  in- 
dulge in  melancholy  rertiiniscence  ;  it  was 
supper  and  not  romance  we  needed.  The 
puffy  hot  biscuits  and  flavorsome  broiled 
chicken  seemed  to  us  the  symbols  of  the 
highest  happiness.  Then  for  dessert  there 
was  a  crock  of  clabbered  milk  coated  with 
yellow  cream  and  served  with  sugar,  a 
dish  that  may  be  scorned  and  despised  by 
you  of  dainty  palates,  until  it  is  set  before 
you  at  a  Southern  supper  table,  when  you 
suddenly  find  'tis  full  of  subtle  and  dis- 
tinctly delicious  flavors,  and  that  your 
digestion  will  accept  it  without  a  re- 
proach. 

After  our  supper  we  sat  on  the  wide 
gallery,  rocking  gently  in  deep-seated 
chairs,  harkening  to  the  katydids  and 
the  whippoorwills,  while  we  recounted  our 
modest  adventures  and  laid  plans  for  the 
next  day's  ride. 

Seven  o'clock  found  us  in  the  saddle 
the  following  morning,  and  with  many 
hearty  shakes  of  the  hand  away  we  rode 
to  make  a  dozen  miles  or  more  by  noon 
to  the  little  town  of  Washington,  from 
whence  we  would  pass  on  to  Natchez, 
our  destination  and  end  of  our  journey. 
Early  in  the  day  we  halted  before  a  plain 
little  red-brick  church,  set  in  a  prim  old 
graveyard.  This  is  famous  only  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  first  Protestant  place 
of  worship  erected  in  a  country  settled  by 
Catholic  French  and  Spanish — a  Presby- 
terian church,  which  when  we  climbed 
inside  through  one  of  the  windows  we 
found  as  severely  simple  there  as  was  the 
outside.  A  long  gallery  at  the  back  had 
been  used  by  slaves  years  ago,  but  the 
negroes  have  their  own  church  now.  In 
the  graveyard  we  sat  ourselves  down  on  a 
flat  stone  sacred  to  the  memory  of  "  Mary 
Ella  Green,"  and  wrote  up  the  note  book 
before  progressing  farther.  Again  we 
rode  under  arching  forest  trees,  by  clear 
little  ponds,  where  the  ubiquitous  small 
darkeys  sat  on  logs  angling  with  a  bit  of 
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string  and  a  piece  of  lean  pork  for  the 
wily  crawfish.  We  passed  innumerable 
plantation  houses,  their  white  pillared 
fagades  showing  between  the  spreading 
oak  trees.  In  the  open  fields  that  would 
next  autumn  offer  plenty  of  game  for  the 
shooting  we  dismounted  to  pick  the  first 
spring  flowers,  tiny  "  Quaker  Ladies " 
nestling  close  in  the  grass,  turning  their 
blue  eyes  up  to  the  sun ;  hardy  little 
onion  daisies  and  a  sort  of  small  wild 
daisy  that  has  a  white  fringe  about  its 
yellow  centre  instead  of  petals. 

At  the  ford  of  St.  Catherine's  Creek 
we  dropped  our  reins  to  let  the  horses 
drink  and  stand  awhile  to  cool  their  feet 
in  the  clear  water  rippling  over  a  pebbly 
bed.  We  climbed  the  steep  bank  to  the 
opposite  roadside  and  entered  the  one 
crooked  little  street  of  Washington  town 
just  as  the  college  bell  was  ringing  out 
noon.  A  sleepy  little  grass-grown  village 
it  is,  and  we  decided  to  forage  for  a  lun- 
cheon. At  a  corner  grocery  we  tied  our 
horses  to  the  hitching  post  and  laid  out 
something  like  50  cents  apiece  on  as  dis- 
organized but  jolly  a  feast  as  we  ever  sat 
down  to.  There  were  crackers,  cheese 
and  a  large  flat  cake  of  gingerbread, 
called,  perhaps  from  its  wooden  tough- 
ness, "  stage  plank  "  by  the  shop's  propri- 
etor. These  were  followed  by  sardines, 
and  the  whole  washed  down  by  numer- 
ous cocktails  of  pink  lemonade,  imbibed 
through  straws.  Luncheon  successfully 
over  we  walked  a  bit  out  of  the  town  to 
the  old  college  buildings,  founded  by  the 
first  American  Governors  of  Mississippi, 
and  the  place  where  Jefferson  Davis 
passed  his  early  years  at  school.  A  little 
farther  along  the  road  leading  to  Natchez 
we  passed  a  handsome  old  house,  where 
Aaron  Burr  was  brought  after  the  capture 
of  his  expedition  at  Bayou  Pierre. 

He  lived  in  this  neighborhood  some 
time  after  his  trial,  or  long  enough  to  fall 
earnestly  in  love  with  the  very  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  rich  widow.  It  is  a  ro- 
mantic tale,  his  courtship  of  the  fair  Mad- 
eline, and  how  when  he  was  forced  to  fly 
from  the  country  he  spent  valuable  time 
attempting  to  persuade  the  girl  to  go  with 
him.  He  felt  he  could  retrieve  his  brok- 
en fortunes  later  on,  and  although  the 
young  woman  was  said  to  have  given  her 
heart  to  the  fascinating  adventurer  she 
resolutely  denied  his  prayers.  Unlike 
most  of  womankind  she  was  extremely 
prudent,  even  where  her  affections  were 
concerned,  and  preferred  to  see  him  safe- 


ly established  before  taking  a  step.  She 
was  wise  in  her  day  and  generation,  for 
m  a  few  years  a  packet  came  from  Pa- 
ris announcing  his  death,  ruined  and  in 
exile,  while  her  little  tokens  and  pledges 
were  returned  with  a  release  from  her 
promises, 

"  Did  she  ever  marry  ?  "  we  inquired  of 
our  brother,  who  told  the  pitiful  tale. 

"Why,  of  course,  she  did  ;  accepted  a 
well-to-do  planter,  and  lived  to  a  green 
old  age,  and  I  dare  say  always  felt  she 
could  never  be  thankful  enough  for  hav- 
ing followed  her  own  counsel  by  staying 
safely  at  home,"  answered  that  practical 
young  man. 

From  Washington  we  turned  our  faces 
toward  the  last  part  of  the  journey  on 
the  road  that  led  into  Natchez.  By  a  bit 
of  brisk  riding  we  crossed  at  2  o'clock  a 
long  wooden  bridge  spanning  an  unusu- 
ally wide  and  deep  bayou.  The  cliffs  on 
both  sides  fall  straight  down  for  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  At  the  bottom  broad 
leaved  ferns,  water  plants  and  a  bush 
that  bears  heavy  clusters  of  white  flowers 
grow,  and  amid  all  this  rich  greenery 
shines  the  bright,  cold  little  stream  of 
water  that  is  forever  cutting  deeper  into 
the  soft,  crumbling  land.  When  the  sound 
of  battle  was  heard  through  the  country 
the  strife  waged  hotly  about  Natchez. 
The  Confederate  troops  were  defeated  in 
an  engagement  and  retreated  over  the 
bridge  and  burned  it  down  behind  them, 
hoping  to  stay  for  a  time  at  least  the 
rush  of  the  Union  soldiers.  But  by  means 
of  ropes  a  temporary  bridge  was  con- 
structed, and  over  they  came  in  almost  as 
short  a  space  of  time  as  the  telling  of  the 
clever  trick  occupies. 

Beyond  the  bridge  we  see  the  chimneys 
of  the  Spanish  Governor's  house  peeping 
above  the  tree  tops.  Passing  between  the 
stone  pillars  of  the  gateway  we  ride  up  a 
shady  lawn  to  the  quaintest  and  most 
venerable  mansion  in  the  county.  It  is 
fully  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  and, 
being  built  solidly  of  good  gray  stone  and 
brick,  has  bravely  resisted  the  cold  and 
heat  alike.  Here  Governor  Don  Manuel 
Gayoso  de  Lemos  and  his  lovely  wife 
entertained  fifty  guests  or  more  at  state 
dinings  in  the  great  broad,  low  -  ceiled 
dining  hall,  and  when  the  christening  of 
his  heir  was  celebrated  by  a  banquet, 
each  lady  was  provided  with  a  small 
basket  of  money  to  scatter  from  the  bal- 
cony as  largess  to  a  crowd  of  commoners 
below.      My  Lady    the    Governor's    wife 
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drove  in  a  splendid  coach,  and  mucli 
state  was  maintained  until  Mississippi 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Spanish  Governor  moved  to  New  Orleans. 

We  rode  down  a  long  hill  and  over  an 
old  brick  culvert  bridge.  A  few  weeks 
before  our  arrival  great  excitement  had 
been  stirred  up  in  the  neighborhood  by 
the  discovery  in  the  bayou  bottom  of  part 
of  the  skull  of  some  huge  animal.  It 
was  larger  than  that  of  any  elephant,  but 
not  enough  was  found  to  determine  its 
species.  At  any  rate  the  provincial  scien- 
tists felt  assured  it  was  some  preglacial 
monster,  and  proposed  that  this  should 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  museum  ;  but  this 
unfortunately  never  grew  beyond  a  nu- 
cleus. 

Long  years  before  the  French  explorers 
came  up  the  Mississippi  to  establish  Fort 
Rosalie  on  the  green  bluffs,  a  tribe  of 
Indians  —  the  Natchez  —  had  built  their 
mud  huts  and  made  it  their  home  for  a 
time  before  the  memory  of  even  the  old- 
est chiefs.  They  were  very  like  all  other 
Indians,  except  in  their  worship  of  the  sun 
and  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  was  inher- 
ited through  the  female  instead  of  the 
male  line.  There  is  a  nice  little  tale  con- 
cerning the  sacrifice  one  of  the  royal 
princesses  made  of  herself  and  tribe  to 
save  her  lover,  a  French  officer  in  the 
fort.  Whether  it  is  true  I  do  not  know, 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  French  fell  upon 
the  Natchez  tribe,  and  those  who  were  not 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  on  the  green  bluff 
fled  away  never  to  return.  In  1776  Nat- 
chez was  spoken  of  as  a  small  town,  and 
it  was  not  until  1803,  after  passing 
through  the  hands  of  French,  Spanish 
and  English,  that  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  and  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  city  proper  lies  on 
top  of  the  steep  bluff  that  rolls  up  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  river,  and  is 
laid  out  in  pretty  tree-embowered  streets, 
bordered  with  charming  residences,  but 
at  the  steamboat  landing  below  the  hill, 
in  the  days  when  keel  boats  ran  up  and 
down  the  river,  Natchez  had  an  unsavory 
reputation.     Along  the  shore,  at  the  foot 


of  the  bluffs,  criminals  and  men  of  shady 
reputation,  with  many  rough  river  men, 
congregated  to  render  the  place  unin- 
habitable for  respectable  people.  Jim 
Bledsoe,  the  heroic  captain  of  the  Prairie 
Bell.,  had 

One  wife  in  Natchez-under-the-hill, 
And  another  here  in  Pike, 

but  nowadays  all  that  is  changed. 

In  the  green  suburbs  we  passed  many 
stately  old  residences  and  went  out  to  the 
Pharsalia  race  course,  where  the  great 
Lexington  once  underwent  training  for  a 
race  at  New  Orleans.  Here  when  money 
was  easily  had  and  lavishly  spent  the 
flower  of  two  counties  gathered  to  stake 
immense  sums  on  Kentucky-bred  horses, 
owned  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  communi- 
ty. They  lost  and  won  and  enjoyed  their 
lives  with  a  hearty  good  will,  with  now 
and  then  an  affair  of  honor  to  break  the 
steady  round  of  pleasures.  Such  delicate 
matters  were  satisfactorily  adjusted  at 
the  rapier's  point  or  with  pistols,  but  two 
deadly  enemies,  brushing  aside  all  conven- 
tionality, had  themselves  bound  by  the 
knees  to  a  board,  their  left  arms  pinioned 
behind  them,  and  with  bowie  knives  in 
their  right  hands  prepared  to  fight  to  the 
death.  Just  what  course  they  pursued, 
with  just  what  results  after  all  these  war- 
like preparations,  I  could  never  discover. 
Another  gentleman,  feeling  that  his  sen- 
sibilities were  too  deeply  wounded  to  al- 
low of  suffering  in  silence,  challenged  his 
enemy  to  mortal  combat.  The  enemy  ac- 
cepted his  suggestion,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage on  his  side  chose  brickbats  as  the 
weapons,  gravely  insisting  that  they  were 
the  only  ones  he  could  use  with  any  skill. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  that  this  affair 
ended  in  tears,  embraces  and  full  forgive- 
ness on  both  sides. 

That  night,  after  the  town  had  been 
thoroughly  explored,  we  drew  rein  at  the 
hospitable  door  of  a  friend  who  dwelt  in 
the  outskirts.  The  note  book  was  full 
and  we  were  tired,  but  with  that  pleasant 
weariness  that  makes  one  sleep  soundly 
o'  nights  and  enjoy  cheerful  dreams. 


A    PAIR    OF    FISHERS. 

Under  the  lee  of  the  headland, 

Out  of  the  hot  sunshine, 
A  fisher,  idle  sitting, 

Plays  with  his  rod  and  line. 

The  eddying  current  ripples 

At  the  roots  of  the  rank  marsh  grass, 
And  down  in  the  clear  brown  shallows 

The  fish  like  shadows  pass. 

His  hand  has  lost  its  cunning  ; 

His  glances  fall  and  rise, 
Now  into  the  cool  dark  water, 

And  now  into  two  blue  eyes  ! 

For  another  sits  beside  him 
On  the  narrow  ledge  of  stone, 

And  the  loops  of  her  fluttering  ribbons 
Across  his  cheek  are  blown. 


She  breaks  her  talk  and  laughter 
To  watch  the  angler's  game, — 

And  never  the  angler  guesses 
That  her  own  is  just  the  same. 

For  hook  and  line  are  ready 
Whenever  the  fish  will  rise. 

Though  his  with  a  fly  are  baited, 
And  hers  with  two  blue  eyes  ! 

Alas  for  the  simple  fisher  ! 

He  knows  the  angler's  guile 
Out  of  their  lurking  places 

The  watery  brood  to  wile  ; 

But  never  he  dreams  that  danger 
Can  lie  in  wait  for  him  ; 

That  long  ere  the  flames  of  sunset 
Shall  redden  the  shallows  dim. 

The  girl  who  sits  beside  him 
Will  land  an  easy  prize, 

And  carry  him  homeward  captive 
To  the  bait  of  two  blue  eyes  ! 


Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 


OUR  NEXT  VOLUME. 

Outing  closes  its  fifteenth  volume  with  this 
issue.  May  its  readers  approve  as  heartily  of 
the  work  to  appear  in  the  succeeding  volume  as 
they  did  of  the  work  presented  during  the  last 
six  months.  Not  given  to  rash  promises,  we 
yet  make  bold  to  say  that  the  sixteenth  volume 
of  Outing  will  spread  before  the  amateur  sports- 
man each  month  a  veritable  feast  of  both'  liter- 
ature and  art. 

The  National  Guardsmen,  too,  will  meet 
through  our  pages  their  old  comrades  in  arms, 
and  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  camp  and  armory 
life  will  be  lived  over  again  by  those  of  them 
who  shall  pledge  fealty  to  Outing. 

Neither  shall  the  fireside  fail  to  find  ample 
attractions  in  Outing.  Hearthstone,  forest, 
field,  sea  and  stream  will  all  become  tributaries 
to  the  one  great  purpose  to  make  Outing  a 
storehouse  of  good  things  for  all  members  of 
the  family,  be  they  young  or  old. 


TRAINING   FOR   ATHLETES. 

The  question  whether  it  pays  to  keep  in  con- 
tinuous training  has  of  late  been  discussed  by 
prominent  athletes,  but,  as  is  natural,  no  con- 
sensus of  opinion  has  been  arrived  at.  It  no 
doubt  pays  to  remain  in  good  health.  But  is  it 
advantageous  to  the  man  who  attains  to  excel- 
lence in  some  particular  sport  to  remain  in  prime 
condition  the  year  round,  so  that,  if  other  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  he  is  able  to  run  a  success- 
ful race  just  as  well  in  midwinter  as  in  the  heat 
of  summer?  It  would  seem  at  first  glance  that 
once  in  condition — that  is,  in  good  health  and 
practice — it  would  be  very  easy  for  an  athlete  to 
remain  so,  and  that  the  "pink  of  condition" 
that  one  is  supposed  to  be  in  ought  to  be  a  very 
good  thing. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to  the  question. 
All  of  us  who  have  played  on  baseball,  football, 
or  lacrosse  teams  have  noticed  that  as  the  sea- 
son progresses  a  certain  languor  and  indiffer- 
ence takes  hold  of  us.  We  may  train  just  as 
hard  and  conscientiously  as  when  the  season 
opened,  but  we  do  not  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sults. We  begin  a  contest  and  probably  have 
the  best  intention  of  making  each  game  the  game 
of  our  lives,  but  we  do  not  succeed.  That  little 
extra  spurt  to  secure  the  ball  in  lacrosse,  the 
burst  of  speed  and  energy  necessary  to  make  a 
long  and    successful    run    in    football,   and    the 


nervous  readiness  to  accept  all  chances  in  an 
important  game  of  baseball — these  seem  to  be 
wanting.  Why  ?  We  have  not  neglected  to 
practice  faithfully  ;  we  have  had  all  the  attention 
necessary  to  keep  us  in  trim  and  yet  our 
muscles  do  not  answer  the  demand,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  we  try,  we  do  not  succeed. 

The  excuse  commonly  made  is  that  so  and  so 
is  "  off  "  in  his  play.  But  isn't  he  "  off  "  mere- 
ly because  he  has  done  too  much  ?  This  brings 
us  back  to  our  question.  Continuous  training 
is  not  perhaps  indulged  in  very  largely  by  ball 
men  in  general,  but  runners  are  compelled  to 
do  so  by  reason  of  the  winter  games  that  have 
become  an  institution  with  many  of  our  athletic 
clubs  that  are  able  to  secure  large  halls  and 
armories.  He  is  given  no  chance  to  rest.  That 
this  is  asking  too  much  is  self  evident.  No 
wonder  that  his  performances  are  listless,  that 
he  does  not  win  as  frequently  as  his  friends  ex- 
pect, and  that  quite  often  he  starts  in  a  race  only 
to  drop  out  when  half  the  distance  is  run. 

Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  allow  the  winter 
to  go  by  without  these  indoor  games  ?  Outing 
would  like  an  expression  of  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  winter  is  practically  past.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  the  summer  campaign.  There- 
fore let  the  question  be  thoroughly  discussed 
now,  and  if  a  change  is  to  be  made  it  can  be 
prepared  for  in  time  to  put  it  in  operation  next 
winter.  It  would  seem  that  better  records  could 
be  made  by  our  fast  men  if  time  were  given  them 
to  recuperate,  to  store  up  enough  nervous  energy 
to  sustain  them  in  a  great  effort.  Absolute  rest, 
save  such  exercise  as  is  necessary  to  keep  us  in 
good  health  and  humor,  is  as  valuable,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  as  necessary,  a  part  of 
training  for  an  event  as  continuous  training. 
* 

CANOEING. 

We  feel  sure  of  better  things  in  the  future 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  Hope  is  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  Were  it  not  so  the  canoeist 
would  feel  sad  indeed,  for  the  season  of  1889 
was  one  of  many  trials.  There  were  finer  canoe- 
ing days  in  December  than  in  August,  and  more 
of  them  ;  the  advent  of  the  new  year  was  marked 
by  a  canoe  race  on  New  York  Bay  ;  the  grass 
was  long  and  green  in  the  city  parks  the  middle 
of  January,  and  canoes  were  out  frequently  dur- 
ing those  days,  which  properly  belonged  to  last 
season.  The  coming  season  cannot  have  any- 
thing worse  in  store  for  the  canoeist  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  weather  than  he  has  lately  experienced, 
and  it  is  likely  to  have  something  better. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  rough  handling  many  of 
the  racing  men  stick  to  standing  sails  which 
cannot  be  reefed.  They  are  excellent  for  many 
purposes,  in  comparatively  small  sizes;  but  the 
cruiser  has  no  use  for  them,  and  the  racer  only 
a  limited  one  if  he  knows  what  his  best  interests 
are.  The  wind  in  San  Francisco  for  many  days 
of  the  canoeing  season  attains  a  velocity  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  races  of  the  Oakland 
Canoe  Club  are  frequently  held  at  these  times. 
It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  there  were 
not  more  than  three  canoes  at  the  last  A.  C.  A, 
meet  that  could  have  sailed  over  the  course  in 
such  a  breeze  with  any  sails  the  men  had  with 
them — it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  one.  When 
the  wind  is  over  fifteen  miles  an  hour  canoe  rac- 
ing East  is  limited  to  a  few  canoes,  and  the 
twenty  and  thirty  entries  and  a  dozen  starters 
drop  off  to  two  or  three  at  the  finish.  There  is 
room  for  improvement  here. 

The  extension-deck  seat,  almost  universally 
adopted  last  year,  has  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  canoe,  and  enables  one  to  do  well  in 
strong  winds  and  "  carry  sail  longer"  than  be- 
fore. The  man  who  increases  his  sail  area  in 
consequence  of  it  will  make  an  error. 

The  racing  interest  is  increasing  greatly,  not 
only  among  the  sailers,  but  also  in  the  ranks  of 
the  paddles,  where  little  had  been  done  for 
years.  The  paddling  trophy,  which  material- 
ized during  the  winter,  may  account  for  part  of 
it ;  but  probably  the  trophy  is  an  effect  and  not 
a  cause. 

The  member  who  annually  takes  a  canoe 
cruise  abroad,  South,  or  far  from  his  home  is  no 
longer  a  rarity  in  the  club,  and  annual  meet- 
ings, canoe  receptions  and  entertainments  are 
the  times  and  places  where  such  men  appear 
and  tell  their  fellows  what  they  know  and  have 
seen.  If  the  American  Canoe  Association  does 
its  whole  duty  through  the  librarian  lately  ap- 
pointed it  will  secure  from  these  fortunate 
cruising  canoeists  valuable  information  for  the 
good  of  the  greatest  number. 

Many  new  racing  canoes  are  being  built,  and 
several  "  war  canoes  "  (like  the  big  club  canoe 
the  Toronto  men  brought  to  the  meet  last 
August)  for  different  clubs,  which  all  tends  to 
show  that  canoeing  is  growing  in  popularity 
and  that  the  season  of  1890  will  surely  prove  to 
be  a  memorable  one.  C.  Bowyer  Vaux. 

KENNEL. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  spring  circuit. 
The  New  York  show  has  come  and  gone,  bring- 
ing forward  for  criticism  some  very  superior 
dogs,  many  of  which  are  worthy  of  the  special 
attention  of  breeders  and  lovers  of  the  dog.  In 
St.  Bernards  great  interest  centres  in  the  well- 
known  English  bench  show  crack,  Hesper,  re- 
cently imported  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Sears,  Wyoming 
Kennel,  Melrose,  Mass.  He  is  a  grand  specimen, 
standing  over  33  inches  at  shoulder,  being  built 
on  very  strong  lines,  with  plenty  of  strength  of 
limb  and  straight  front  legs,  and  he  unites  with 
a  coat  of  rich  orange  tawny,  a  white  muzzle, 
collar,  front  legs  and  tail  Without  the  slight- 
est indication  of  Leonburgh  character,  he  should 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  fine  array  of  St. 
Bernard  dogs  which  have  been  brought  to  these 


shores.  In  head  he  is  unusually  good,  the 
muzzle  being  short  and  of  good  depth,  with 
capital  shadings,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  his  disposition  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
He  was  whelped  May  3,  1885,  and  is  by  Sailor 
(E  14081)  (Coli  -Lady  Wolsley)  out  of  Bellona 
(E  14276),  by  Hector  II.,  out  of  Muriel  II.,  by 
Oscar  II.,  out  of  Brena  ;  Hector  II.,  by  Cham- 
pion Bayard,  out  of  Morrisbrook  Norma ;  Lady 
Wolsley,  by  Champion  Avalanche,  out  of  Dido  ; 
Colin,  by  Champion  Mentor,  out  of  Alp.  No 
fault  can  be  found  with  this  breeding.  When 
in  condition  Hesper  will  weigh  over  200  pounds, 
and  Mr.  Sears  may  be  congratulated  on  securing 
so  fine  a  specimen,  and  as  he  is  also  the  owner 
of  the  fine  young  dog  Plinlimmon,  Jr.,  and  some 
very  superior  bitches,  we  may  look  for  some 
youngsters  good  enough  to  uphold  the  American 
breeder's  reputation  against  importations. 

Greyhounds  are  getting  quite  a  boom,  which 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  formation  of  the  Eastern 
Coursing  Club  and  the  holding  of  their  coursing 
meetings.  The  importation  of  the  Scottish  dog 
Glenboig  has  been  followed  by  the  purchase 
of  Minnie  Staton,  a  very  fine  bitch,  and  now 
comes  news  of  a  still  more  recent  purchase  of 
the  well-known  bench  show  crack  and  field  dog 
Conspirator.  This  dog  is  on  his  sire's  side 
of  the  blood  of  Donald,  the  winner  of  the 
Waterloo  Cup  of  1876,  and  he  also  claims  on  his 
dam's  side  relationship  with  Old  Cock  Robin, 
the  winner  of  this  cup  in  1868.  Conspirator 
won  the  Lichfield  Stakes  when  a  puppy,  and  he 
is  fast  and  resolute,  having  marvelous  propel- 
ling power.  His  bench  show  winnings  include 
first  prize.  Market  Drayton  ;  second,  Ryde  ; 
second,  Trowbridge  ;  first,  Birmingham,  1888  ; 
second,  Swindon,  and  first  again  at  Birming- 
ham, 1889. 

He  is  a  very  handsome  black  dog,  showing 
plenty  of  quality,  with  good  back  and  muscle, 
well  sprung  ribs,  capital  legs  and  feet,  rare 
neck  and  shoulders  ;  he  is  a  good  mover  and  a 
useful  size,  hence  he  will  be  an  admirable  stud 
dog. 

The  details  of  the  best  setters  have  been 
given  in  Outing  recently  and  no  new  arrivals 
need  special  mention. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  pointers.  In  span- 
iels cocker  breeders  may  be  advised  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Champion  Doc  by  Mr.  Clinton  Wilmer- 
ding,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Spaniel 
Club,  and  the  arrival  of  a  new  black  field 
spaniel  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  He 
is  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Champion  Roysterer 
out  of  Yum  Yum  II.  of  Champion  Chelmsford, 
Caution — Fan  VI.  stock,  and  therefore  com- 
bines the  blood  of  Old  Champion  Bachelor, 
Negress,  Buckingham,  Kaffir,  Baronet,  Alonzo, 
Floss,  Christy  and  many  other  noted  dogs.  He 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Folsom 
from  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  and  as  his  present 
owner  is  a  sportsman  he  intends  to  insure  care- 
fuluse  at  stud  in  order  to  improve  the  breed  of 
the  spaniels  in  America. 

"Baron"  is  this  dog's  name,  and  he  is  with- 
out exception  the  finest  of  his  breed  in  America. 
He  is  long,  low,  powerfully  built,  with  a  beauti- 
ful typical  head,  profuse  feathering,  and  alto- 
gether a  very  fine  specimen.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  gentlemen  sportsmen  with  social  standing 
will  take  this  long-neglected  breed  in  hand. 
Edwin  H.  Morris. 
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